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PREFACE 


In this volume are collected for the first time the 
speeches of the Right Hon. C. J. Rhodes, from his 
first appearance in the Cape Legislative Assembly 
early in 1881 up to the present time. 

The history of Mr. Rhodes’s political work I have 
written to serve as an introduction and commentary 
to the speeches, which thus accompanied will, it is 
hoped, be more easily and fully understood. 

For the correction of the facts connected with 
Mr. Rhodes’s school life I have to thank the Rev. 
R. Geare, of Bishop’s Stortford Grammar School, and 
for a correction in the date of Mr. Rhodes’s matricu- 
lation, the Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford. 

The map has been coloured to show the increase 
of British territory made through Mr. Rhodes since 
1 88 1, almost the whole of which territory was rescued 
by him from Transvaal annexation, attempted in 
defiance of treaties and of the Paramount Power. 

The speeches have been carefully collated. The 
varying reports in the newspapers of South Africa and 
England have been compared, and, except in unim- 
P°rtant passages whicfi are occasionally summarised, 
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a full text is given. In this work help has been ob- 
tained m newspapers too numerous# to name, from the 
chief Cape Town journals? the Cape Argus (to the 
managing director of which in London special thanks 
are due for .his courtesy in placing the files in his 
office at my disposal) and the Cape Times, to excel- 
lent local organs, such as the Bulawayo Chronicle 
and the Diamond Fields Advertiser , while in some of 
the later speeches help has been obtained from the 
African Review. The reports of the Chartered Com- 
pany’s and De Beers meetings have supplied the 
text of the speeches made on such occasions. 

No one has suffered more from the shortcomings 
of reporters than Mr. Rhodes. In part this is due to 
the imperfect state of reporting in South Africa, in 
part to the fact that the speaker does not help the 
reporters with typewritten or printed copies o£ his 
speeches, for the simple reason that he never pre- 
pares what he has to says but throws his ideas and 
facts before the public in such words as come on the 
spur of the moment. ‘ No one ever accused me of pre- 
paring a speech, though, no doubt, it is the proper thing 
to do,’ is his own admission in one of his speeches. 

The speeches, except for obvious verbal corrections 
of reporters’ errors and repetitions, have purposely 
been left unchanged in their natural careless form. 
In these speeches the ideas and the facts on which 
they are based are the valuable things, the ideas 
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being the growth of years, the language the work of 
a moment ; yet the speaker has sometimes strtack off 
sayings that will not easily be* forgotten, such as ‘ the 
Suez Canal of the trade of this country J for Becht&na- 
land in 1883, ‘the North is my thoughj,’ ‘unctuous 
rectitude.' There is also a certain general form to 
be found in many of the speeches, unpremeditated 
though they are, like the sculptor’s first rough 
blocking out of a statue, in which the idea is plain 
enough to the seeing eye, though the completeness 
of the finished work is left to the imagination. 

Deeds, not words, are the natural expression of the 
Empire-maker’s energies, and though he has so often 
held immense audiences spellbound, his success is not 
due to the art of the orator, but to the effect on his 
hearers of the great record of a life devoted to the 
Emgjre, and to the magnetism of a big personality 
talking to thousands in the same direct, familiar, 
homely language he would employ to one. This 
large simplicity of manner, backed by absolute con- 
viction of the value of his matter, carries him to the 
heart of an audience, and his power as a popular 
speaker is best understood by those who have been 
present in the crowd on such occasions as the last 
Chartered Company’s meeting, or, better still, at the 
enthusiastic meeting which welcomed him back to 

South Africa at the Drill Hall in Cape Town fti 
July 1899. 
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These speeches are of special value and importance 
at the^present time, being the authoritative account 
by the chief statesman* of* South Africa of the pro- 
gre& of political ideas in general, and of the ideas of 
Imperial expansion and unity in particular, in South 
Africa, from i88r to 1899. Mr. Fitzpatrick has given 
us ' the Transvaal from within ’ ; these speeches give 
us the more important knowledge of ‘ South Africa 
from within,’ and trace every phase of its growth and 
development. They give the inner history of nearly 
twenty years. They lay bare the working of the two 
rival ideas — the Imperial idea, with equal rights for 
every civilised man without distinction of race, the 
true democratic idea ; and the so-called Republican, 
or rather, exclusive Dutch idea, with political rights 
reserved for an oligarchy of Dutch farmers, on the 
ground of priority of occupation, that is, really op the 
ground of race. They disclose in their proper order 
and true relations the real causes, and show the sig- 
nificance of the present war, as the conflict of the two 
ideas — the Imperial idea, progressive and democratic ; 
and the Republican, reactionary and aristocratic, its 
aristocracy of ignorance being the helpless prey of 
a resolute and crafty fanatic, supported by a clique of 
corrupt politicians and hare-brained enthusiasts. 

- In the growth of this exclusive Dutch idea, which 
for convenience one is forced «to misname republican, 
the idea of an independent South Africa under 
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Dutch supremacy and under the hegemony of the 
Transvaal, we find the key to the whole external 
and internal policy of the*Transvaal and the attitude 
of its allies, the clique of politicians a^ Bloemfontein, 
and the clique at the Cape, since 18814 This idea, 
for instance, explains the Transvaal’s appeal to the 
Free State in February 1881, which I quote here 
from Chapter 11. : ' Come and help us. God rules 
and is with us. It is His will to unite us as a people, 
to make a United South Africa, free from British 
authority’; it explains the warnings of President Brand 
that the appeal would be accepted, and the threats 
and warnings of the Hofmeyr party that there would 
be a rebellion at the Cape. It explains the formation 
of the Afrikander Bond by Mr. Reitz and Mr. 
Borckenhagen in 1881. It explains, again, the 
rrar^vaal’s attempt to seize the key to the interior, 
Bechuanaland, in 1883-4, and the help it had in this 
daring aggression from its allies the Cape Dutch 
Republicans and their leaders, the same warnings as 
before of a rebellion at the Cape being employed, 
when the Imperial troops were ordered up under 
General Warren. This explains the steady applica- 
tion of the same policy, the support given to the 
Transvaal by the same Cape Dutch politicians with 
the same threats and warnings, when the Transvaal 
attempted to seize Zuhiland, and by their help did 
actually retain three thousand square miles of 
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territory. This explains the Transvaal’s repeated 
attempts to ‘rush’ Mashonaland,*and the persistent 
opposition of Mr. Hofmcyrand the Bond party to Mr. 
Rhodes's policy of northern expansion, their opposi- 
tion to the; northern railway, and their attempt to 
drive its extension into the territory of the South 
African Republic. This explains the steady and 
successful effort of President Kruger to make the 
Transvaal a centre of anti- British influence, and, 
as the wealth of the mines supplied the funds, to 
make it the paramount military power in South 
Africa. This explains the condition of vassalage 
to which by deliberate enactments the Transvaal 
reduced the Uitlanders, for to the advocates of this 
idea all South Africa is ' Ons Land,’ our land, the 
proper possession of the Dutch race alone, and the 
Fransvaalers are the fighting vanguard o^ this 
exclusive idea. This idea explains the attitude 
of the Bond party not ‘only on all the occasions 
enumerated above, but immediately before the in- 
vasion of Natal and Cape Colony by the Republics 
in 1899. Furthermore, their very practical sympathy 
with this idea explains the action of the Bond 
Ministry in allowing munitions of war to pass through 
the Cape to the Free State shortly before the present 
war, and the refusal of Mr. Schreiner, the Premier, in 
June 1899, and again in August, to allow the battery 
of artillery and the rifles stored for Kimberley at 
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King William’s Town to go up to Kimberley, when 
the Mayor of that 4 town represented its defehceless 
state. This idea explains clearly enough why an im- 
portant and wealthy centre, the chief place on the 
Transvaal border, was lef> undefended ; And if Kim- 
berley held its own, thanks chiefly to Mr. Rhodes 
and its own citizen soldiers, it is certainly not the 
fault of the Bond Ministry or its chief. Thus the 
Bond in 1899 again maintained its consistent record 
(broken only during the years when Mr. Rhodes 
thought he had almost won them to Imperialism), and 
did its best for its allies in the Transvaal, and for 
Mr. Hofmcyr’s long-cherished idea of a United 
States of South Africa under its own flag. For the 
vigorous growth of that idea England’s ill-timed 
magnanimity after Majuba is, of course, primarily 
responsible, for from that time dates the deep-seated 
conviction that the TransvAal had beaten and could 
always beat the British army, and Roberts in 1900 
has to teach a far sterner and severer lesson than 
Roberts would have had to teach in 1881. It was 
as early as 1883 that the idea showed itself openly in 
the Cape Colony, for in July of that year Mr. Rhodes 
in the Cape House compared the then recently 
declared policy of the head of the Afrikander Bond 
(Mr. Hofmeyr) with his own. ‘ I would like to know 
whether he (Mr. Hofgfeyr) is still in favour of a 
United States of South Africa under its own flag. 
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I have my own views as to the future of South 
Africa? and I believe Jn ^a Unitfed States of South 
Africa, but as a portion of fhe British Empire.’ This 
idea was, of cpurse, behind the accumulation of the 
vast armaments, including the most powerful modern 
artillery, which took a new departure after the Drifts 
Ultimatum, with its threat of war, in 1895; for that 
ultimatum was the immediate occasion of the great 
increase in preparations for war, and of the mission of 
Dr. Leyds to procure support on the Continent, not 
as has been often asserted, the futile Jameson Raid, 
which never really endangered President Kruger’s 
power at all. One of the unnoted reasons which 
probably influenced President Kruger to declare war 
in 1899 will be found several times alluded to in 
Mr. Rhodes’s speeches, eg. * I h^ve one-eighteenth 
of his burghers, and if he does not mind, I shall have 
half of them before long/ That is to say, President 
Kruger's best fighting m<?n, the Boers of the Northern 
Transvaal, were gradually emigrating and settling 
in Rhodesia in spite of the efforts of General Joubert 
and the President. The first burghers who went in 
found the broad pastures of Rhodesia so attractive, 
and the rule of the Chartered Company so pleasantly 
bearable, that all the warnings and entreaties of 
Pretoria could not prevent their kinsmen from follow- 
ing them. His old guard leaving the Presidents 
dominions, and to wait for a better opportunity f° r 
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declaring war than 1899 was to wait for an un- 
certainty, while there was no uncertainty aboftt this 
yearly and steady leakage of the Transvaal’s best 
fighting men. 

It is in the ending one# lor all of thig impossible 

idea of an Independent Dutch South Africa, freed 

from the British Empire, that the hope for the future 

lies. This the war and a proper settlement will 

effect; and if it be argued that the sword cannot 

make a stable and firm union, a united people, it 

may be answered that we have only to look to 

the United States of America and the German 

Empire to remember that American unity and 

German unity are the work of the sword, and there 

is no reason why South African unity should not 

be brought about in the same way. 

* 

Mr^ Rhodes in his latest speech (February 19, 
1900), at the annual De Beers meeting at Kimberley 
(the report has just reached England, too late to 
include in my book), is fully persuaded that South 
African unity wdl follow the war. These are his 
words ; ' All contention will be over with the recog- 
nition of equal right** for every civilised man south 
of the Zambesi. That principle, for which we have 
been so long striving, is the crux of the present 
struggle, and my own belief is that when the war 
ls over a ^ ar 8 e number of Dutch farmers in this 
country will throw in tfteir lot with us on this basts. 
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that neither race shall claim any right of preference 
over the other. We have no feeling against them. 
We have lived with them, shot with them, visited 
with them, arjd we find, owing, I suppose, to the 
race affinity; that there is not much between us. But 
they have been misled by these gangs at Pretoria, 
Bloemfontein, and even Cape Town.' 

Again, he says : ‘ This is not a conspiracy on the 
part of England to seize the neighbouring Republics ; 
but it has been a long, long conspiracy of the neigh- 
bouring Republics to seize British South Africa. 
They call themselves Republics. They are not 
Republics. Each Government consists of a small 
political gang. They humbug the poor Dutch people 
by appealing to their patriotism, and they divide the 
spoils among their coteries.’ . . . ' I venture to pre- 
dict that the day of reckoning is coming between the 
Dutch farmer and these people who have misled him.' 

There is another less argent but still not unimport- 
ant purpose that will be served by the publication of 
Mr. Rhodes’s speeches. They will enable the British 
public to learn for themselves the plain truth about 
Mr. Rhodes’s career, the unchanging consistency of 
his policy of Imperial expansion and unification, the 
liberal and broad-minded nature of his staunch 


Imperialism from the first day he came into politics 
tij! this day. The knowledge of the truth about 
Mr. Rhodes is necessary, for fie has been very grossly 
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and persistently misrepresented. It is easy to show, 
from the most recant and able of these attacks, the 
reliance that can be placet! 6n the knowledge and 
fairness of its author, who poses as an authority # on 
South Africa. This attack js contained in an article by 
Mr. J. A. Hobson, entitled ‘Capitalism and Imperial- 
ism in South Africa,’ which occupies the first place 
in this year’s January number of the Contemporary 
Review. The Capitalists, according to Mr. Hobson, 
are the causes of the present war, and Capitalism has 
simply used Imperialism for its own purposes in 
South Africa. Mr. Rhodes, the leader of Imperial- 
ism in South Africa, went into politics, according to 
Mr. Hobson, simply to safeguard the interests of 
Capitalism. ‘ When that district (Griqualand West) 
was annexed to Cape Colony in 1880, it was very 
necessary that some tactful man, not too scrupulous, 
who well understood the needs of the diamond in- 
dustry, should represent Barkly West, and hold the 
fortress of a monopoly worth a quarter of the capital- 
ised value of the Colony.’ This is a single sentence 
of Mr. Hobson’s, and it contains as much original 
history, of Mr. Hobson’s own manufacture, as one is 
likely to find in any sentence, even in Mr. Hobson’s 
writings. ‘ 1 1 was very necessary that some tactful men 
should represent Barkly West.' Why ? Barkly West, 
Mf* Hobson is perhaps*not aware, is not a diamond 
field constituency at all~it is a rural constituency, for 
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which Mr. Rhodes has been member since 1881 as the 
representative of farming, and of farmers, largely com- 
posed of Dutchmen, If I?Ir. Rhodes had been put in 
by the diamond interest, he would have been returned 
for Kimbeqjey. But a far 'worse blunder follows: 
'And hold the fortress of a monopoly worth a quarter 
of the capitalised value of the Colony.’ This was in 
1880, at a time when there was no diamond monopoly 
in existence and no prospect of one. The amalgama- 
tion which established the monopoly did not take 
place till 1888, so that it would have been a little 
difficult to go into politics to represent what at the 
time had no existence and no prospect of existence. 
That is an excellent euphemism of Mr. Hobson's, 

‘ not too scrupulous,’ and 1 think before my readers 
leave the next statement I shall examine, they will 
have no difficulty in fitting the description ^o its 
author. Up to this I ^tave certainly proved that 
he is ‘ not too well informed.’ * The first public post,’ 

I quote Mr. Hobson’s words, ‘ occupied by Mr. 
Rhodes was that of Deputy-Commissioner in Bechu- 
analand in 1884-5, at the time when bodies of 
Transvaal Boers, presumably with the connivance 
of the Transvaal Government, had entered that 
country and established the Republics of Stellaland 
and Goschen (sic). The possession of Bechuanaland 
by the Transvaal would havft closed the road to the 
North against British Imperialism : this was clearly 
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understood by the rival claimants, and when re- 
monstrances had failed Sir Charles Warren was sent 
up with an Imperial force do assert the Imperial 
interest and establish the Imperial control. Wliat 
part did Mr. Rhodes play at this critical juncture? 
He threw all the weight of his influence in favour of 
the Transvaal, and against the Imperial authority. 
The following extract from a speech delivered irr the 
Cape Assembly, and reported in the Cape Argus , 
July 1 6, 1884, deserves attention.’ 

I will examine, as briefly as I can, Mr. Hobson's 
statements in this passage, which certainly deserve 
attention. One may perhaps observe that the 
passage begins with a misstatement. Mr. Rhodes's 
first public post was not that of Deputy-Commissioner 
in Bechuanaland in 1884-5. Mr. Hobson, I suppose, 
is un^vare that Mr. Rhodes, when he became Deputy- 
Commissioner in 1884, had already occupied the 
following posts— a Commissionership for the Com- 
pensation of Loyal Natives in Basutoland, 1882 ; a 
Commissionership on the Northern Boundaries of 
Griqualand West, 1882-3, in which capacity he 
obtained the offer of the key of South Africa for 
the Cape Colony through the chief Mankoroane and 
the Stellalanders, and proposed annexation in an im- 
portant speech in the Cape House, July 18, 1883, a 
proposal which would h^e given the reversion of the 
North to the British Empire, had it not been rejected 
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by the Cape House, Mr. Hofmeyr and the Bond 
holding that the Transvaal Republic was to have the 
North, and the rest of tfie House being blind to the 
importance of the territory. Mr. Rhodes had also, 
earlier in t{ie year, been .Treasurer-General in Mr. 
Scanlan's Government. Moreover, at the time when 
Mr. Rhodes agreed to represent the Imperial Govern- 
ment in Bechuanaland at the request of the High 
Commissioner, who found Mr. Rhodes’s policy exactly 
in harmony with his own, Mr. Rhodes had already 
made himself the leading, though not the sole ex- 
ponent of the policy of Imperial expansion in the 
North through the Cape Colony. He was well 
known already as a strong Imperialist, who had the 
year before boldly taken Mr. Hofmeyr to task in the 
Cape House for his belief in an independent South 
Africa, ‘A United States of South Africa un^er its 
own flag,’ in other words, a Dutch Republican Con- 
federation, while Mr. Rhodes had at the same time 
declared his own uncompromising belief in the 
establishment of ‘a United States of South Africa 
as a portion of the British Empire.’ 

The speech which Mr. Hobson advances in support 
of his astonishing assertion that Mr. Rhodes, the 
untiring advocate of Imperial expansion, was a 
supporter of the Transvaal’s ambitions in Bechuana- 
land was made before, not*^as Mr. Hobson seems 
to think) after Mr. Rhodes went up as Deputy* 
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Commissioner for Sir Hercules Robinson, and instead 
of supporting Mr., Hobson’s assertion that ‘ l^e (Mr. 
Rhodes) threw all the weight of his influence in 
favour of the Transvaal and against the Imperial 
authority,’ the speech absolutely contradicts it. I 
hasten to explain, I mean the speech as fully reported 
in the Cape Argus (July 16, 1884), not the extract 
of the speech designed by deliberate omissions to 
support Mr. Hobson’s assertion. The purpose for 
which the speech was made would, if it had been 
stated, have at once overthrown this gross mis- 
representation. The speech was made in support of 
Mr. Upington’s motion in the Cape House to take 
action for the annexation of Bechuanaland to the 
Cape. It was Mr. Rhodes’s last urgent appeal to 
the House to annex Bechuanaland, an appeal which 
he had made in vain the year before. It was the 
appeal of an advocate of Imperial expansion through 
the Colony, a believer in the fitness of the man on 
the spot to carry on Imperial expansion rather than 
the man at Downing Street, and this appeal addressed 
to a house largely composed of Dutch members, who 
were supporters of the Transvaal’s claim to the 
territory, was based in part on the danger of the 
Imperial Government dealing with the question 
directly, and a war ensuing between the Empire and 
|^ e Transvaal. This (Janger to the Transvaal might 
e P reven ted (Mr. ‘Rhodes urged) if the Cape 
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annexed Bechuanaland, an annexation which Mr. 
Rhodes hoped to carry out by aty amicable arrange- 
ment with the Transvaal ^ for at this time (July) he 
had not yet gone up as Deputy-Commissioner and 
discovered (as*he did before* the end of August) that 
President Kruger and General Joubert were the 
wire-pullers behind the raiders of Rooi-Grond, and 
were bent on acquiring through them the road to the 
North. When Mr. Rhodes made this discovery he 
at once set to work to bring in the Imperial factor, 
being quite willing to use force, when peaceful 
negotiations had failed, and the expansion of the 
Empire was in danger. 

The signiftcance of Mr. Hobson’s extract of the 
speech lies in his omissions. This is his extract, to 
which from want of space I am unable, as I intended, 
to add the full report. His extract is taken from the 
Cape Argus report, July i6, 1884 : — 

Mr. Rhodes said He proposed (last year) to the House 
to enter into negotiations in connection with this territory, 
and he warned the House that he feared the Imperial factor 
would be introduced into the question before long, and with 
the chance of a recurrence of the unfortunate affairs which 
he had seen in this country. . . . The House and the country 
was at this moment plunged into what he then foresaw— 
that if we did not move in this question of Bechuanaland in 
connection with the Transvaal Government, the Imperial 
Government would interfere, and possibly the interference 
of the Imperial Government might lead to a repetition of 
those unfortunate occurrences which they had had in connec- 
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tion with the Transvaal. . . . They were running the risk at any 
moment of a collision ( between the Imperial Government and) 
with the Transvaal. It might ( be said that he was'one of 
Imperial instincts, but he could ask those members of the 
House who were present last year to support him, foi*he 
said then that we must n«t have the Imperial Factor in 
Bechuanaland. He implored the House then to pass a 
resolution for acting in conjunction with the Transvaal, and 
he said that if they did not pass it they would regret it He 
said once more to them that they must act. . . . They should 
at once negotiate with the Imperial Government, and with 
the people of the Transvaal, and first and foremost they 
should (try and) remove the Imperial factor from the situa- 
tion. He believed that if they did not, there was on the 
border of the Transvaal great danger for South Africa. 

I will now take from the same report a few of 
the sentences omitted by Mr. Hobson, and I ask 
whether they do not absolutely prove the falseness 
of his statement that Mr. Rhodes ‘threw all the 
weight of his influence in favour of the Transvaal.’ 
These are Mr. Rhodes’s .arguments to stir the 
self-interest of the colonists in favour of Imperial 
annexation through the Cape, and against annexa- 
tion by the Transvaal. 'Was this House prepared 
to say, after the debt we had incurred, that we 
should allow these republics to form a wall across 
our trade route?’ Again, ‘Were we to allow a 
neighbouring state ( i.e . the Transvaal) to acquire 
the whole of the interior.’ 4 Bechuanaland was the 
neck of the whole territories up to the Zambesi, and 
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we must secure it, unless we were prepared to see 
the whole of the North pass out of our hands, and 
our railway system to be $hut in at Kimberley.’ * He 
did not want to part with the keys of the interior, 
leaving us .settled just on^ this small peninsula. He 
wanted the Cape Colony to be able to deal with the 
question [of the union of South Africa — Ed.] as 
the prominent and dominant state in South Africa.’ 
All these passages are among Mr. Hobson’s omissions, 
and they are enough alone, not only to dispose of his 
assertion that Mr. Rhodes ‘threw the weight of his 
influence in favour of the Transvaal,’ but to show 
the deliberate nature of the misrepresentation. The 
question now is not 'Is Mr. Hobson ignorant of 
South African history?' but ‘Is he possessed of 
common honesty? Of course the evidence is, if 
possible, stronger against Mr. Hobson when one 
remembers that this is pnly one of several of Mr. 
Rhodes’s speeches, all, strongly urging Imperial 
expansion through the Colony. The history of the 
Bechuanaland question will be found in Chapters iv. 
and v. of this book, where Mr. Rhodes’s dispute with 
General Warren, in which he was supported by the 
High Commissioner, is fully explained. Briefly, it 
was his devotion to the honour and pledged word of 
the Empire which was the cause of that dispute. It 
may be added that in the debate on Bechuanaland 
annexation, in which the Ipeech quoted by Mr. 
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Hobson was made, Mr. Hofmeyr and the Transvaal 
party poured cold Water on the idea of annexation, 
while ardent Imperialists like* Mr. Leonard strongly 
supported the annexation advocated by Mr. Rhodes. 

Did space permit, Mr. H°bson’s ridiculous theory 
that Imperialism has been the instrument of Capital- 
ism in South Africa, and has made the war — really 
made by the corrupt Kruger clique at Pretoria — 
might be easily demolished. The truth is exactly the 
reverse. The leading representative of Imperialism, 
Mr. Rhodes, has used his capitalist friends to assist 
him in carrying out Imperial expansion, and Capitalism 
has been the instrument of Imperialism in South Africa 
for the last decade. Does any one suppose that Mr. 
Beit, for example, whose interests are centred in the 
Rand, guaranteed half a million last year for any 
othei; purpose than the satisfaction of helping his 
lifelong friend’s ambition t p carry his Rhodesia rail- 
way to Tanganyika on its way to the Nile ? 

A few extracts from Mr Rhodes’s speeches may, at 
this point, be admitted to show the fervent and con- 
sistent Imperialism, which has been the mainspring of 
his action from the day, some twenty-two years ago, 
when, moving his hand over the map at Kimberley 
from Cape Colony to Egypt, he declared his purpose : 
'All that English ; that’s my dream,’ and which has 
directed his policy sinee then throughout his public 
life — an Imperialism *the nature of which can be 
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known by its fruits in the devotion to the Empire 
whiclv has inspired the grand resistance of Mafeking, 
largely due to Mr. Rhodes's young men from Bula- 
wayo, and the successful defence of Kimberley, mainly 
carried on , by the citizen soldiers of De Beers, 
encouraged by Mr. Rhodes’s personal influence, and 
fired by the daring of the heroic Rhodesian, Major 
Scott-Tumer. 

(1) ' I believe in a United States of South Africa, but as 
a portion of the British Empire.' — Speech in Cape House, 
July 1 8, 1883. 

(2) ' I think all would recognise that I am an English- 
man, and that my strongest feeling is loyalty to my own 
country.’ — Speech in Cape House, June 30, 1885. 

(3) 'The hon. member for Stellenbosch (Mr. Hofmeyr, 
the advocate of an independent South Africa under its own 
flag) has no bait that can tempt me.’ — Speech in Caj)c 
House, 23, 1887. 

(4) * We must endeavour to make those who live with us 
feel that there is no race distinction between us ; whether 
Dutch or English, we arc combined in one object, and that 
is the union of the States of South Africa, without abandon- 
ing the Imperial tie.'— Barkly West, Sept, 28, t888. 

(5) ‘ I know myself I am not prepared at any time to 
forfeit my flag. ... If I forfeit my flag, what have 1 left? 
If you take away my flag, you take away everything.’— 
Kimberley, Sept, 6 , 189a 

(6) ‘ Well, we have made mistakes in the past in reference 
to the neighbouring states, and if I had my will I would 
abolish that system of independent states, antagonistic to 
ourselves, south of the Zambesi’— Kimberley. March 20, 
1891. 
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(7) 4 He (Mr. Borckenhagen) said, “ Mr. Rhodes, we want a 
united South Africa,” ^nd I said, 44 So do I.” 44 Yes,” I said, 
44 1 am with you entirely ; wc nyist have a united South 
Africa.” He said, 44 There is nothing in the way," and I said, 
44 No, there is nothing in the way.” 44 Well,” I said, 44 we\re 
one." 44 Yes,” he said, 44 and I will tell you, we' will take you 
as our leader." He said, 44 There is only one* small thing; 
we must, of course, be independent of the rest of the world.” 

I said, 44 No ; you take me cither for a rogue or a fool. 1 
would be a rogue to forfeit all my history and my traditions, 
and 1 would be a fool, because I would be hated by my own 
countrymen and mistrusted by yours." . . . That was the 
overpowering thought in his mind, an independent South 
Africa. . . . But it is an impossible thought, an impractic- 
able thought. It is only a fool that would indulge : n it now. 

. . . The only chance of union is the overshadowing pro- 
tection of a supreme power. Any German, Frenchman, or 
Russian would tell you that the best and most liberal Power 
in the world is that over which Her Majesty reigns.’ — Cape 
Town, March 12 , 1898. 

I have said that the hope for the future lies in the 
ending once for all of the impossible idea of Dutch 
Supremacy. I may add that the fusion of the races 
will be aided by a generous attitude on the part of 
the victors, an ungrudging recognition of the magni- 
ficent fighting and generalship of the Dutch in their 
misguided struggle for a lost cause. The memories 
of many a hard-fought battle, where Englishmen and 
Dutchmen have learned to respect and admire their 
antagonists, will help to weld them together into one 
united people, as has been seen in the case of the 
great struggle between* the North and the South in 
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America. The loyal Boers of the future may feel some- 
what the same pride in the achievements of Joubert 
and Botha, as loyal Scotsmen take to-day in the deeds 
of Wallace and Bruce; and the Empire will rejoice in 
the national feeling and the warlike renown of one 
more of the many races united in fervent loyalty 
under the Imperial flag. This generous attitude has 
been always Mr. Rhodes’s attitude to antagonists ; for 
instance, to his great rival, President Kruger— c.g.\ 
* It was at that time l began to acquire my admira- 
tion for the man who was then ruling the Transvaal, 
for had he not conceived the noble scheme, from his 
point of view, of seizing the interior and stretching 
his Republic across to Walfisch Bay?’ 

Admit that the Dutchman, though he underesti- 
mated our power when he staked his independence 
against our supremacy, has played the war^jame 
bravely and skilfully (if also with occasional forgetful- 
ness of such rules as that.of the white flag), and he is 
too good a sportsman to nourish a grudge because 
he has to pay his stake. 

To those who still assert that the Transvaals 
preparations for war were defensive and began with 
the Jameson Raid, I may point out that as far back 
as 1889 President Kruger was continually urging 
on the burghers the necessity of preparedness for 
war, and it was perfectly well understood against 
whom alone that preparednejfe was directed, though 
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loyal South Africans then regarded the idea as 
mere ‘bluff.’ Th t*Cape Argus of March 9, *1889, 
notes the fact : ‘ There has ndt for some time been 
a public occasion of meeting the burghers in the 
Transvaal, on which President Kruger l\as not said 
something about preparedness for war.’ It is now 
plain that over ten years ago President Kruger was 
gradually educating burgher opinion for the attempt 
to expel the British Hag from South Africa, which 
was made somewhat prematurely, though with 
astonishing resources and ability, in 1899. 

In dealing with Mr. Hobson's attack on Mr. 
Rhodes I have dealt with a typical case of gross 
misrepresentation. Mr. Rhodes, in his careless con- 
tempt for such attacks, leaves them unanswered, 
when, and this is very rarely, he knows of their exist- 
ence. The frequent repetition of these misrepre- 
sentations cannot fail to influence the general public, 
and I shall therefore deal rather somewhat fully with 
the chief of them. As an instance of the parrot-like 
repetition of the charge of disloyalty made against 
the greatest Imperialist of his time, one has only to 
look at the National Review for April 1900, where 
‘ Coloniensis ’ appropriates, without any acknowledg- 
ment, one of Mr. Hobson s weapons, the garbled 
extract of the speech in the Cape House (July 1884), 
the gross dishonesty of which I have exposed, and 
repeats some of Mr. Hotson’s charges. 
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It is amusing to observe that ' Coloniensis ’ so 
exactly adopts all Mr. Hobson’s (Jeliberate omissions, 
that it is evident he has'taken the extract of the speech 
directly from Mr. Hobson’s article, not from the original 
report. The points of attack are that Mr. Rhodes 
wished to remove the Imperial Factor from Bechuana- 
land, and that he gave '£ 10,000 to Irish rebels’ — that 
is, of course, to Mr. Parnell. Now this charge of 
desiring to remove or eliminate the Imperial Factor 
from Bechuanaland, which I have explained to bear 
beyond question the perfectly innocent meaning that 
Mr. Rhodes desired to carry on Imperial expansion 
through the Cape Colony, not through Downing 
Street, is so often advanced, that it mav be worth 
while to point out who is the author of an intensified 
version of the much misrepresented and, apparently, 
misunderstood phrase. 

If such a statement as * the idea of the permanent 
presence of the lm(>erial Factor in the interior is 
simply an absurdity’ were to be found in any of Mr. 
Rhodes’s speeches, one can fancy with what delight it 
would be pounced on by M r. Hobson, by ‘ Coloniensis,' 
and by Mr. Hobson’s weekly organ, the Speaker, and 
what an indictment they would frame of black dis- 
loyalty against the traitor to the Empire who uttered 
it. The words, however, were spoken by a man 
whose loyalty even these critics will hardly question, 
Her Majesty’s Governor and* High Commissioner at 
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the Cape, Sir Hercules Robinson. Sir Hercules 
Robinson, in his farewell speech at the great banquet 
given to him at Cape Town (Af>ril 27, 1889), described 
with admirable lucidity the political situation in South 
Africa. ‘ There are thre$ competing influences at 
work in South Africa. They are : Colonialism, Re- 
publicanism, and Imperialism. As to the last it is a 
diminishing quantity, there being now no permanent 
place in South Africa for Imperial control on a large 
scale. With responsible government in the Cape, 
and Natal soon likely to attain that status, with 
the Independent Republics of the Orange Free State 
and the Transvaal, and with Germany on the west 
coast, and Portugal on the east, the idea of the per- 
manent presence of the Imperial Factor in the interior , 
of a South African India in the Kalahari , is simply 
an absurdity.' (The italics are mine.) That is to 
say, Her Majesty’s Governor and High Commis 
sioner ridiculed the idea of direct control by Downing 
Street over the interior of South Africa, which is 
exactly what Mr. Rhodes opposed in his speech in 1883 
advocating tne annexation of Bechuanaiand by the 
Cape Colony: ‘We want to get rid of the Imperial 
Factor in this question,’ etc. The Imperial Factor is 
by Sir Hercules Robinson taken to be direct Imperial 
•‘tile, and is so explained by Mr. Rhodes in a speech 
°f J une 23, 1887, which I give in full in its proper place. 
Sir Hercules Robinson continues: ‘ There being, as I 
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have shown, no longer any permanent place in South 
Africa for direct Imperial rule,’ *it is to be viewed 
'simply as an aid to Colonial expansion.’ Sir Her- 
cules believed Jn and supported Colonialism, that is, 
the expansion of the Empire, and its development 
through the men on the spot, the colonists, and this 
wits and is Mr. Rhodes’s view, with which the loyal 
colonists of Australia and Canada, as well as South 
Africa, would be found in complete agreement. All 
our difficulties in South Africa have come from the 
blunders of Downing Street, its ignorance and vacil- 
lation, its disregard for the loyal colonial sentiment 
and the larger colonial knowledge. Colonialism is, 
in short, the firm foundation of our Empire, and the 
ardent loyalty and splendid courage and capacity of 
the colonial members of the Empire will scarcely be 
questioned with the proofs before our eyes m the 
present war. The colpnists are our staunchest 
Imperialists ; and, as such, must often oppose the 
too frequent feebleness and muddling of Downing 
Street — that is, of the Imperial Factor — which has 
repeatedly sacrificed Imperial interests to party con- 
siderations. Like all our colonists, Mr. Rhodes, 
himself a colonist, is as staunch an upholder of local 
self-government, of the capacity and the right of the 
man on the spot to decide on colonial questions, as 
he is a loyal upholder of the Empire. 

And now a word as to the* other charge so often 
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repeated against Mr. Rhodes. ‘Those,’ says ‘Coloni- 
ensis,’ ‘who still beliteve implicitly in Mr. Rhodes’s good 
faith, should not forget his subsidy of ,£10,000 to the 
Irish rebels.’ The whole story of the gift of £10,000 
offered and paid by Mr. .Rhodes to Parnell in 1888 
is given in full, with copies of the original letters, as 
Appendix iv. of this book. I will content myself 
here by pointing out briefly the conditions required 
by Mr. Rhodes and the terms agreed to by Parnell. 
Mr. Rhodes's conditions were Parnell’s support of 
the retention of the Irish members at Westminster 
in any future Home Rule Bill, and the support, or, 
at any rate, acceptance of a clause giving to the 
Colonies permissive representation at Westminster in 
numbers proportional to their contribution to Imperial 
expenditure. The first condition was, it may be 
remerybered, the very crux of the struggle over the 
Home Rule Bill of 1886 between Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Gladstone, of course, being for 
the exclusion of the Irish members from Westminster, 
or, as Mr. Rhodes once plainly told him, for creating 
a taxed Republic,' Mr. Chamberlain being resolute 
in insisting on the retention of the Irish members, as 
a safeguard against separation, on which point he left 
the Gladstone Ministry. Mr. Rhodes furthermore 
desired a reduced Irish representation at Westminster, 
that is, a representation proportionate to Ireland's 
contribution for Imperial purposes; but Parnell 
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refused to admit this principle unless he first got all he 
asked, including constabulary and* judiciary, in which 
case he would have been willing to accept it. Mr. 
Rhodes’s aim ip helping Parnell with a gift of j£io,ooo 
was, as his letters and the conditions he made plainly 
prove, the furtherance of Imperial Federation. The 
retention of the Irish members at Westminster, with 
a local Parliament at Dublin, would be, Mr. Rhodes 
saw, the beginning of a workable scheme of Imperial 
Federation. Local questions would be dealt with at 
Dublin, Imperial at Westminster. The permissive 
clause asked for by Mr. Rhodes in the Home Rule 
Bill would allow any colony to send representatives 
to Westminster in proportion to its contribution to Im- 
perial purposes, that is, Army, Navy, and Diplomatic ; 
and Mr. Rhodes considered that the Irish repre- 
sentation ought to be calculated in the same way, and 
to be in proportion to Irejand's Imperial contribution. 
Lord Rosebery, now the sane great Liberal statesman 
left in England, had already at that time (1888) pro- 
posed, in a speech at Inverness, a reduced Irish 
representation at Westminster, to be based upon the 
amount of the Irish contribution to the Imperial 
revenue. This demand of Mr. Rhodes, that Irish 
representation should be proportionate to Ireland’s 
Imperial contribution, 1 was omitted at Parnell’s request 

1 The omissions will be found in braskets in the copies of the letters 
in the Appendix. 
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from the letter ; which Mr. Rhodes followed up with a 
definite offer of £ icf.ooo. A draft of the letter in.which 
the offer was eventually made was submitted to Parnell 
and his omissions accepted. This was after Mr. 
Rhodes had met the Irish leader and talked over his 
views. Parnell would not agree himself to insert the 
clause for permissive colonial representation at West- 
minster, but promised that if any one in Committee 
would propose a permissive clause for colonial represen- 
tation in proportion to Imperial contribution he would 
accept it. Parnell wrote to Mr. Rhodes, three months 
after his visit to Hawarden in November 1889, to say 
that Gladstone had come round to the retention of the 
Irish members at Westminster, but intended to reduce 
the numbers, a reduction which was almost exactly 
Mr. Rhodes's original proposal to Parnell, and was 
very ipuch the same as Lord Rosebery’s still earlier 
suggestion in his speech a^ Inverness. And so one 
finds at last, when the history of the gift of ^10,000 
to Parnell is mastered, and the reasons for it under- 
stood, that so far from showing disloyalty, that gift is 
a fresh proof of that far-sighted devotion to the 
Empire which is the distinguishing characteristic of 
Mr. Rhodes’s statesmanship ; for he has been always 
ready to lavish time, thought, and money on the 
advancement of Imperial interests, and always keenly 
watchful to find, in the *tnost unexpected directions, 
fresh opportunities for such service. 
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One more instance of misrepresentation, based on 
a curious misunderstanding of Mr. Rhodes’s some- 
what careless use of the coin of current colloquialism. 
In a speech to the Chartered Company in 189a 
Mr. Rhodes said 4 The line to Egypt, provided that 
the Mahdi is “ squared,” will cost,' etc., and 4 1 do not 
propose to fight the Mahdi, but to “ deal ” with him. 
1 have never met any one in my life whom it was not 
as easy to deal with as to fight.’ This has been 
actually taken to mean that Mr. Rhodes proposed to 
buy the Mahdi, and that he boasted that he could 
buy any one. Such an interpretation is obviously 
ridiculous. There was no idea of bribery or corrup- 
tion in dealing with the Mahdi or any one else. The 
passage really sets forth one of Mr. Rhodes s strongest 
convictions, gained in the experience of a life of active 
work, that people, however keen their antagonism, 
could generally arrange their disputes peacefully if 
they were to meet and discuss them. His idea is that 
most of the conflicts between man and man, or nation 
and nation, might be brought to a peaceful termina- 
tion if only the opponents were to meet. Thus he 
pointed out in a speech in 1898 that the true solution 
of the Transvaal difficulty was for him and President 
Kruger to meet and arrange matters peaceably by 
mutual concessions. The most notable instance of his 
faith in this principle is the*famous Council with the 
Matabele chiefs, when he succeeded in ‘dealing’ with 
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the leaders of the rebel host, instead of fighting them, 
and in a few hours arranged terms which brought a 
terrible and costly war to a peaceful conclusion, and 
saved thousands of lives. Mr. Rhodes’s method of 
dealing with the native chiefs is his m’ethod in every 
conflict, and is so often successful because’he is always 
reasonable, is ready to make concessions, and does 
not insist on having everything his own way, because, 
in short, he has the rare gift of imagination by which 
he sees things from his opponents’ point of view as 
well as from his own. 

Before leaving this question of misrepresentation 
one would like to point out the latest and most laugh- 
able instance by asking the Speaker first for the 
evidence of its remarkable discovery of ‘ Mr. Rhodes’s 
saying that "every man has his price,’” a saying 
which I have heard ascribed to somewhat earlier 
authorship. One would like next to ask the Speaker 
for the name of the lady journalist w r ho 4 was cleverly 
taken with him to depict a conference with the Mata- 
bele chiefs,’ and * whose description was telegraphed 
all over Europe.' Can the Speaker have made the 
tremendous discovery that one of Mr. Rhodes’s 
three companions at the celebrated conference was a 
lady. We suppose the Speaker does not make this 
soft impeachment against Dr. Hans Sauer or Mr. 
Colenbrander. There ^remains Captain Stent, the 
actual writer of the report. Captain Stent is, I 
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believe, at Mafeking with Baden - Powell, from 
whom the Speaker might ascertain the correct- 
ness or otherwise of this remarkable revelation, 
which bears a family resemblance to all the Speaker s 
facts. 


ERRATA 

Rfiui throughout Scanlen for Scan Ian, and Barkiy West for Barkley 
West. 
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THE POLITICAL LIFE AND SPEECHES OF 
THE RIGHT HON. CECIL RHODES 




CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

A brief sketch of the early years of the statesman 
whose speeches arc collected in this book, up to the 
date at which he entered on his political work, will 
prepare readers for a better understanding of that 
work by revealing the unchanging purpose which 
has inspired it ever since it began. Moreover, the 
present absorbing interest in our South African 
Empire makes all Englishmen anxious to know any- 
thing that concerns the man to whom chiefly we owe 
its {jossession and development. 

Some account of the origin of the Rhodes family 
may 1$: admitted here, for the view that Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes’s solid business ability and strong taste for 
farming and the country lifjp arc inherited from an 
ancestry of graziers and successful business men of 
the eighteenth century will be found to have not a 
little foundation. An ancestor of the family, William 
Rhtxles, came to London early in the eighteenth 
century-, and settled near the Gray's Inn Road as a 
farmer and grazier. The farm included the estate of 
the Foundling Hospital and the neighbouring squares, 
and apparently the Regents Park. In the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, Samuel Rhodes, the repre- 
sentative of the family at that time, bought suitable 
land and established a very successful brickfields 
business, which under his sons became the foremost 

A 
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in the trade. A part of Samuel Rhodes’s estate, a 
property at Dalston, still belongs to the Rhodes 
family, and is held as to three-quarters by Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes. 

One of Samuel's sons, Thomas, is now represented 
by Mr. William Rhodes, of West Haddon Hall, 
Northamptonshire. Another son, William, settled 
at Leyton Grange in Essex, bought a good deal of 
property, and was succeeded by his son, the late 
Kev. F. W. Rhodes, formerly Vicar of Bishop's Stort- 
ford, who by his second wife, one of the Peacocks of 
Sleaford, Lincolnshire, became the father of the 
South African statesman. This account of the 
Rhodes family is taken from the researches made 
and published by Mr. G. H. Sawtell. 

Cecil Rhodes was born on the 7th of July 1853 (the 
year — in South African chronology — after the sign- 
ing of the Sand River Convention established the 
independence of the Transvaal, the year before the 
independence of the Orange River Free State was 
recognised), the fourth son of the Rev. F. W. Rhodes, 
Vicar of Bishop’s Stortford. He was one of seven 
brothers, all of whom h ave served the Empire as 
soldiers or colonists. Four are soldiers, and of these 
Colonel Frank Rhodes, D.S.O., who has seen much 
active service in Egypt and the Soudan, is the best 
known ; while Major Elmhirst Rhodes, D.S.O., 
has followed closely in his eider brother's steps. 
One of the three civilians, Herbert, with whom 
his younger brother Cecil was associated in Natal 
and on the diamond fields, died early, accidentally 
burned in his hut in 1877 while elephant-hunting 
in the neighbourhood of (he Shird River. Cecil 
Rhodes’s schooldays began as a day * boy at 
Bishop's Stortford Grammar School in 1861, and 
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ended in 1869. He was fond of athletics and a 
hard-working and fairly successful scholar, wianing 
numerous prizes in classics, mathematics, divinity, 
and French ; a first-class at the Cambridge junior 
examination, and finally, in 1869, a senior classical 
scholarship. A love of thoroughness m anything 
he took in hand, a capacity for steady work, dis- 
tinguished his schooldays ; but he had not yet found 
an object in life to which to devote himself, or yet 
chosen a profession, when, in September 1870, he 
reached Durban, on his way to his brother Herbert, 
who was working a cotton-plantation in Natal. 

In 1871 Cecil followed Herbert from Natal to the 
Diamond Fields, and settled with him at the dry 
diggings at Colesberg Kopje, now known as Kim- 
berley, then in the earliest stage of their existence. 

In 1873 Cecil returned to England and matricu- 
lated in October at Oriel College, Oxford ; but a 
chill caught after rowing settled on his lungs, and so 
swift was the progress of the disease, that the best 
medical opinion did not give him more than a year 
to live, even with the advantage of residence in the 
climate of South Africa, to. which he went back in 
1 S74, apparently a doomed man. 

At Kimberley, however, in the clear, dry, rainless air 
of the veldt, Cecil Rhodes's health gradually became 
completely re-established, and there he remained, 
working hard as a diamond digger, at first in partner- 
ship with his brother; afterwards, when Herbert 
Rhodes quitted the diamond fields for the more ad- 
venturous life of a hunter in the far north, in partner- 
ship with Mr. C. D. Rudd, an old Harrovian, who, 
like his friend, had comet out to South Africa for his 
health, owing to a breakdown, the result of over- 
training at Cambridge. The two young under- 
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graduates formed a close friendship and carried out 
together numerous financial enterprises in addition to 
their regular work on the claim. At one time they 
made money by contracts to pump out the De Beers 
mine ; at another they set up an ice-making machine, 
which met. an unsupplied demand in that thirsty 
mining camp, with its eight months in the twelve 
of blinding sunshine and drought. 

From the small beginnings of a share in a single 
claim Cecil Rhodes gradually extended his operations 
and built up the foundations of a fortune. A rare 
faculty for finance, great powers of concentration, with 
untiring application to business, were soon known to 
be characteristics of the young Englishman. Men 
who saw much of him in those early days in the 
rough camp-life of the diamond fields noticed his 
business ability, his industry and perseverance, but 
noticed nothing else except a certain eccentricity, a 
habit of silent thinking or dreaming, not often found 
in combination with successful application to money- 
making. 

Thus for years the outward life of Cecil Rhodes 
went on at Kimberley. t At first he seemed to live 
only to superintend his Kaffir labourers as they 
hauled up in buckets the diamond-bearing blue ground, 
beat it into gravel, and sorted the gravel in sieves ; or 
only himself to pick out with keen-eyed watchfulness 
the diamonds from the gravel at a table in the open 
air. Then when the old limit of a single claim was 
extended in 1874, to permit the possession of ten, 
and afterwards abolished, the hard-working diamond 
digger seemed to have no other object but to become 
(as he soon did) the ablest speculator in claims at the 
diamond fields. But all the time, unnoted by the 
little world of men around, the inner life of thought 
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went on, the slowly working, massive intellect planning 
the future amalganfation of the mines which with the 
establishment of the great monopoly was only to be 
accomplished after above fifteen years of arduous and 
persevering labour, in 1888. Of the success of his 
great financial achievement he never had any doubt ; 
he saw the end from the beginning, and felt in himself 
the power to bring it about ; but big as the scheme 
was, it was not tne main subject of his long and 
solitary meditations. 

Coming to many ways in the wanderings of thought, 1 
he gradually found the path of destiny for himself — 
the extension of the British Empire, and all that higher 
civilisation which the Empire means, over the last un- 
occupied continent in the world. The extraordinary 
far sightedness which has made him so successful in 
finance, so invariably justified in the long-run as to en- 
terprises apparently most Utopian, was a main factor 
in his discovery of a purpose in life sufficiently big to 
occupy his powers, and sufficiently practical to satisfy 
his sound common-sense. Looking on to the future, 
and seeing himself at last a millionaire, conscious of 
his strength in finance and .confident of his ultimate 
success, he saw that to him at any rate the mere pos- 
session of wealth was not in itself a good at all. 
Luxury, ease, and the reputation of wealth he valued, 
as he does now, at nothing ; but he saw clearly that 
while money as an end in life was not worth labour- 
ing for, yet money as an instrument was supremely 
well worth getting, being the true lever of Archi- 
medes to move the modern world. The millions 
he saw himself in a fair way to making became im- 
portant as he found an object of real and permanent 
value on which to employ them. When once he had 

1 1 DftXAAf d* ddow AAwto t jrXopotf •/— (Ed, Tyr. 
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found this purpose in life for himself, money-making 
became no longer a fascinating* exercise of ability 
for the mere enjoyment of overcoming difficulties and 
attaining success, but a necessary step on the upward 
way that conducted him to an end he felt to be worth 
striving for^rith all his powers, and at the same time 
felt would demand his best exertions to attain. 

That Mr. Rhodes keenly enjoyed the struggle for 
success in money-making, in the days when he had 
not yet found scope for his immense energies in 
political life, is indicated in one of those little uncon- 
scious passages of self-revelation which now and then 
slip into the utterances of one who generally avoids 
personal reminiscences. At the Annual Meeting of 
the De Beers Mines (1896), he observed : ‘The only 
trouble with regard to the industry is that it is 
becoming a matter of course and uninteresting. It 
goes like clockwork. There is an element of cer- 
tainty there was not in the past ; but 1 will admit 
that to my mind it has not the interest it had in the 
past, when one had to use one’s mind and brais.’ 

The enjoyment of the struggle for itself changed, 
as the ideas of expansion to the north, and of the 
subsequent federation of all the states in a united 
British South Africa, developed, till it became a con- 
scious effort to secure financial success and financial 
influence, simply as a means to the end he had set 
before himself. The money he had valued so lightly 
in itself thus became absolutely invaluable as an 
engine to bring to its hoped-for terminus his scheme 
of empire-making. As he remarked years after to 
General Gordon in 1882, * It is no use to have big 
ideas; unless we have go* pounds, shillings, and 
pence to carry them out.' 

Thus the great idea of extending our Empire in 
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Africa, of taking first all the territory possible, and 
then developing in* it a British civilisation, ynder 
the British nag and British institutions, became the 
chosen life-work of the young English adven- 
turer, grew with his growth and influence, and 
ennobled a struggle for wealth, in which self was 
forgotten, and everything made subservient to the 
gradual preparation for the practical carrying out 
of the occupation of the vast unclaimed interior. 
Mr. Rhodes describes his aim in his own plain way : 

* Having read the histories of other countries, I saw 
that expansion was everything, and that the world's 
surface being limited, the great object of present 
humanity should be to take as much of the world as 
it possibly could.' Considering the British Empire 
the vanguard of human progress, Mr. Rhodes had no 
difficulty in deciding that the best thing that could 
befall a territory, in the interests of humanity as well 
as of the English race, was that it should come under 
the British flag, and he might contend, with a great 
deal of reason, that to paint as much of the map red 
as he could was, from a practical point of view, the 
truest philanthropy, a view, which the natives, who 
can compare British rule with Belgian, French, Boer, 
or German tyranny, would unanimously endorse. 
That Mr. Rhodes very early began to arrange his 
financial schemes so as to contribute to the future 
support of his plan of Imperial expansion is evidenced 
by the way he changed the Trust-Deed of the great 
mining corporation De Beers, so as to gain power to 
employ its money and its influence in the acquisition 
and development of the Empire he intended to secure 
for England in the unclaimed north. 

Over twenty <me years have passed since Mr. 
Rhodes, a young man of five-and-twenty, unknown 
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beyond the circle of the mining-camp at Kimberley, 
met $ young and brilliant Scotsman, a doctor who 
had studied in London, and earned all before him at 
University College Hospital and London Univer- 
sity, and had come out as a partner to Dr. Prince 
of Kimberley, in search of health, like Mr. Rhodes 
and Mr. Rudd. The young Scotsman, Dr. Jame- 
son, who had just arrived at Kimberley, quickly 
became one of the closest friends of the successful 
diamond digger, and it was not long before the 
isolated thinker began to unfold his dreams of 
Imperial expansion to sympathetic ears. 

* From the day when I fell in with him at Kimber- 
ley,’ says Dr. Jameson, ‘we drew closely together. 
Tnen, and for years after, we lived like college chums 
in rooms opposite the club at Kimberley, took our 
meals together, and in long rides together exchanged 
our views on men and things.’ This simple life, as 
simple and inexpensive as that of a hard-working 
student in college rooms, was the chosen life for 
years of this wealthy mine-owner, who cared npthing 
for luxury or for appearances, wore an old coat, spent 
nothing on himself, and heaped up wealth only for the 
future realisation of his I mperial idea. Mr. Rhodes was 
about the same age as his friend, and Dr. Jameson 
remembers well the wonder and admiration which 
he felt, when introduced to the South Africa of the 
future, as it was to be according to the shaping 
imagination of this daring young political dreamer, 
who avowed that his purpose in life was nothing less 
than himself to carry out a vast expansion of our 
Empire and our civilisation that as yet existed 
only in his busy brain. Attracted by the magnetic 
personality of this strangest of diamond diggers, and 
dazzled by the magnificence and the completeness of 
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his plans, Dr. Jameson ended by believing in the 
feasibility of schenles which would have seemed to 
older and more experienced men the merest day- 
dreaming. The wnole northern policy, which has 
since become history, was then mapped) opt by young 
Rhodes’s glowing imagination, and the ftrong, self- 
reliant Anglo-Saxon was just as certain that he 
would successfully carry out his plans, as if they 
were already on the very verge of accomplishment. 

Though he had studied books as well as men, it 
was not from books, but actual life, that his views 
were derived ; he had thought out his conclusions 
independently, and his continual success in every 
financial enterprise he undertook, increased his confi- 
dence in his own strength, and his conviction that, 
whatever he set before him to do, that he would be 
able to accomplish. He had proved himself so far 
an undefeated man of affairs, and he never questioned 
his own ability to give his big ideas their proper 
expression in action. His policy, then, as thus 
revealed to Dr. Jameson in 1878, was to occupy the 
Hinterland of the Cape, and all the territory he could 
beyond, and to do this through the Cape Colony, 
and thus gradually to effect tne occupation of the 
northern empire, and afterwards the unification, 
through it, of South Africa, which he saw in the 
future one great people possessed of full self-govern- 
ment, yet unitea to our other colonies as a loyal 
member of one vast Imperial Federation. 

He was perfectly aware, says Dr. Jameson, that 
he would have to win over the Cape Dutch, and he 
used to say that he recognised the conditions of the 
problem, and was willing to make all needful con- 
cessions. * I mean to nave the whole unmarked 
country north of the Colony for England, and I know 
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I can get it and develop it at present only by the co- 
operation of the Cape Dutch colonists, and I am per- 
fectly willing to pay the price.’ Mr. Rhodes was 
then, as he always has been, an optimist and a Pro- 
gressive, and *the price he knew he should have to 
pay was parent endurance of, and large concessions 
to, an unenlightened Dutch conservatism ; to which 
it would have been perilous in the extreme to reveal 
the far-reaching nature of his aims till he had gradu- 
ally educated them to trust his judgment and accept 
his policy, as if it were their own. 

Mr. Rhodes had already at the time Dr. Jameson 
met him {1878) acquired an invaluable education in 
the knowledge of men, and how to deal with men of 
all nationalities, in the rough school of the mining- 
camp; but though this Kimberley education was still 
going on, he had found time to supplement it with 
the more orthodox, though far less valuable, education 
of English university life. By 1878 Cecil Rhodes, 
who had had to save his life by exchanging Oxford 
for Kimberley in 1872, had returned to Oriel College, 
and was some way advanced in the keeping of terms 
and passing of examinations necessary to enable him 
to take his degree. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Rhodes that he should 
have faced all the difficulties and disadvantages of 
leaving his work at Kimberley and going back to 
Oxford, a hard-headed and successful man of the 
world, who had emerged triumphant from the struggle 
with the keenest business brains, Jewish or Teutonic, 
and of submitting to the discipline of the university, 
which to his big, unconventional nature must have 
been irksome enough. For* such a man to mix with 
raw lads fresh from school, possessed perhaps of know- 
ledge of books, but the merest tiros in the warfare of 
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life, was sufficiently unattractive ; nor was the patient 
study of the appointed books a very palatable task for 
the strong, independent thinker, accustomed directly 
to study life, and form his opinions for himself. 
Furthermore, the time that he gave-* tp keep his 
terms at Oxford was a specially nigh pjice to pay 
for one who had developed in his years of solitary 
thought at the diamond fields a deep and abiding 
sense of the shortness of life, and of the difficulty of 
carrying big ideas to a successful conclusion in the 
few years of man's brief existence on earth. 

But from the time he set before him his life-work 
of duty to the Empire Mr. Rhodes never looked back. 
‘Ohne Hast ohne Rast’ was his practice, though he 
knew nothing of Goethe’s words. Whatever price 
had to be paid of time and labour, as of money, he 
was ready to pay it, with the great end in view. He 
wished to know the best that had been thought and 
said in the world, and Oxford was a step in that 
direction. He kept his terms at Oxford, where he 
developed a taste for history, which has remained his 
£ivourite reading in after-life, and in the long vacation 
at Kimberley he read steadily in the intervals of his 
work on the diamond fields. Then it was (in 1877) 
that he met Charles Warren, when they travelled 
together for days in the post-cart to Kimberley, and 
the future General's curiosity was aroused by the 
silent absorption of the younger man in his Prayer 
Book, till, reserved as Warren was, he could not help 
asking what Rhodes was studying, and learned that 
it was the Thirty-nine Articles, which, with charac- 
teristic economy of time, Rhodes was steadily learning 
by heart for his next examination at Oxford, while 
the post-cart bumped slowly forward day by day over 

the endless veldt 
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At Oxford Mr. Rhodes studied men as well as 
books, and made some close frienHs, of whom perhaps 
the most useful to him in his political career has been 
Mr. Rochfort Maguire, who has been closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. Rhodes in the prosecution of his 
schemes oft Imperial expansion. 

No doubt Mr. Rhodes’s school-life helped to form 
his character, and Oxford had its influence, but it 
was in the university of the miniature world of the 
diamond fields, in the working out of the law of the 
survival of the fittest, that his real education was 
obtained ; and he is himself an illustration of the truth 
of his favourite Gibbon’s wise saying, 4 Every one has 
two educations, one which he receives from others, 
and one, more important, which he gives himself.' At 
Kimberley he developed that habit of concentration 
on the work in hand which his sense of the shortness 
of life, and his possession of an object in life far 
bicker than mere personal ambition, has intensified 
till it has become an integral part of his personality, 
for to him at any rate Seneca’s words do not*apply, 

* We complain that our days are few, and act as if 
there were no end of them.' 

At Kimberley he dreamed his dream of empire to 
the north ; at Kimberley he won the wealth and 
financial influence which made it possible to translate 
that dream into action ; at Kimberley he made the 
friends whose co-operation has been so effectual in 
the building up of our Empire in South and Central 
Africa. There, at the diamond fields, he gained the 
ablest of lieutenants in Dr. Jameson, the future 
successful administrator of Rhodesia, the most trust- 
worthy of fellow- workers in *Mr. Rudd, and the most 
powerful and loyal of financial supporters in Mr. 
Alfred Beit, a member of an old Hamburg family, 
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then a diamond merchant in the firm of Porges and 
-Co., now Wernher, Beit, and Co., who had settled at 
Kimberley in 1875. 

Mr. Rhodes came out to South Africa young 
enough to be receptive of the influence of the 
Great Continent. South Africa took the grey-eyed, 
dreamy, delicate English lad into its Confidence. 
There at Kimberley ne received the impressions of 
one who lived on intimate terms with the spacious 
South African veldt, and the clear South African 
skies. The magnetism of the great Dark Continent, 
with its vast unknown interior, which had touched even 
world-worn warriors like Cambyses and Napoleon, 
was brought to bear on him when young enough to 
feel its full influence, and he became a genuine South 
African, and thus gained that sympathy with, under- 
standing of, and influence over Dutch as well as 
English South Africans, over natives as well as white 
men, which has given him his unique place as the 
maker of our Empire in South Africa, not only by 
occupying territory, but by conciliating and amalga- 
mating the two white races, and teaching them (I do 
not forget the temporary difficulties of the present and 
the immediate past) that their common interests are 
served by their union under the conditions of British 
Empire, with perfect equality and fair-play for all, 
without difference of race, and with kindly and con- 
siderate paternal government and gradual education 
for the black man. 

It is interesting to note that it is to Kimberley as 
the place where he learned to know South Africa, as 
well as the place from which his life-work has been 
done, that Mr. Rhodes instinctively returns at the 
critical periods in his career. It was to Kimberley he 
returned after the Jameson Raid, when his life-work 
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seemed wrecked, and it was to a crowd of Kimberley 
workmen at the station that he rrtade, in that darkest - 
hour, the famous fighting speech, summed up in one 
statement, * My political life has only now begun.’ 
And so, when President Kruger, in his ambition to 
establish a| Dutch supremacy, appealed to the arbi- 
trament of war, it was in Kimberley that Mr. Rhodes 
was found, encouraging and supporting the inhabit- 
ants by the example of his cheerful confidence in 
the future, .and his deliberate and fearless partici- 
pation in the dangers of the successful defence, of 
which in a very practical way he was himself one of 
the chief supports. 
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THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA IN l88l 

Mr. Rhodes’s political life began with his appearance 
in the Cape Legislative Assembly, where he made his 
first speech on April 19, 1881. The Crown Colony 
of Griqualand West, taken over by Sir Henry Barkly 
in 1871, under the cession from the chief Waterboer, 
and as a result of arbitration, had become an integral 
part of the Cape Colony only a short time before, in 
October 1880. Mr. Rhodes was elected as its first 
member by the rural constituency of Barkly West, 
not far from Kimberley, and he has held the seat 
ever since. 

In qfder to understand the significance of much ot 
the earlier period of Mr. Rhodes’s political life, it is 
necessary to realise the situation in South Africa at 
the time when his political life began. His policy, 
which had been formed in long years of patient 
thought at Kimberley, has in its essentials remained 
the same up to the present day; but his attitude 
towards minor questions, as a man who came into 
politics with the big idea of making a South African 
empire and a South African nation, primarily by 
expansion, ultimately by unification, was necessarily 
conditioned by the circumstances in which he found 
himself. , 

A brief survey of those circumstances will assist 
towards the understanding of Mr. Rhodes’s political 
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speeches and his political work, especially the very 
practical and important political drork in which he was- 
almost from the first actively engaged Expansion 
was his first aim, and he saw that only by expansion 
which would give new territory to the British nag and 
a new British population, could he hope to bring about 
unification.* The occupation of the interior, of what 
is now Bechuanaland and Rhodesia, was the line of 
least resistance along which he saw his way to reach 
the more distant goal of South African confederation. 

Now, the difficulty of the expansion he had mapped 
out was this. It was to be effected through the Cape 
Colony, and the Dutch electorate in Cape Colony 
were in sympathy with the aims of the Transvaal. 
The interior was in their opinion the rightful heritage 
of the Transvaal, and the aims of the Transvaal were 
diametrically opposed to Mr. Rhodes's scheme of ex- 
pansion and unification. They too turned at a united 
South Africa, but it was to be Dutch and republican, 
whereas, from the first, Mr. Rhodes aimed at an ex- 
tension of the Colony which would add a united South 
Africa, like a Canada and an Australia, to that union 
of states which compose? the British Empire. 

That the aim of the Transvaal has long been a 
united and independent South Africa there is ample 
evidence to prove, and that as early as 1881, when 
Mr. Rhodes was entering upon public life, it was the 
object of the insurgent Boers I shall now show. 

A little before Mr, Rhodes’s first speech in the 
Cape Parliament, that is to say. in February 1881. 
the Transvaal insurgents issued a solemn appeal 
tp tile Free State to throw in its lot with them. 
The Free State was, of course, independent, and it 
was asked to assist the Transvaal in securing in- 
dependence for the whole of South Africa. The 
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appeal, which expressed the aims and is couched in the 
language of the Trhnsvaal leader, Mr. Kruger was 
addressed: 'To our companions and fellow-country- 
men in the Orange Free State* ; and the language of 
the appeal was this : ' Come and help us.. Consider 
our case. God rules, and is with us. . It is His 
will to unite us as a people, to make a united 
South Africa, free from British authority. The 
future brightens for us. His will be done.* 

Here we have at this early date, a little before 
Majuba, the very same idea which, energised by ex- 
perience of the weakness of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment and of the easy and uniform success of the 
Boer forces, was to be the guiding-star of President 
Kruger’s political life ; which was to direct his fili- 
bustering expeditions outside the confines of the 
Republic, and his repressive legislation to keep the 
Uitlanders in vassalage within. The same idea might 
be found not long after this time in some of the 
speeches of the great wire-puller Mr. Hofmeyr, who 
even then controlled the Dutch political organisation 
in the Cape Colony. It is interesting also to note 
that the opposition to the extension of the railway to 
Kimberley, the opposition later on to its extension 
northwards, the opposition to the Cape interfering in 
Bechuanaland, the opposition to any Imperial inter- 
ference by sending up troops to overawe the Trans- 
vaal freebooters of Root-Grand, the opposition to any 
interference with President Kruger's raiders when 
they seized North Zululand, all came from die same 
circle of Cape Dutch politicians; and this opposition 
frequently round expression in the form of solemn 
warning* that there would be rebellion in the Colony, 
m * >res,t k nt Kruger’s advance was interfered with. 
Not to multiply evidence, one comes finally to the 
a 
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last Cape election, fought by the same politicians in 
the Xransvaal interest, and with the Transvaal secret 
service fund at their back, and the position of official 
neutrality, with individual disaffection, which has been 
taken up in the present war. 

The idea^ then, of a United Dutch South Africa free 
from the British Empire was alive and vigorous in 
1 88 1. How had this idea come into existence, and 
already become the warcrv of the Transvaal in its 

S + 

appeai to the Free State ? 1 1 may be safely said the 

idea is mainly one of the consequences of British 
misgovernment in the past, in its dealings with the 
colonists at the Cape. 

The Ca{)e came under British rule, firstly, by con- 
quest, and secondly and finally, by a payment of six 
millions to the Dutch Government in 1814. The 
British Government at that time was in its colonies, as 
in Great Britain and Ireland, arbitrary and thoroughly 
unsympathetic. The Dutch Government had suffi- 
ciently exasperated the colonists by much misrule, but 
the British Government went further. Among other 
mismanagement, it over-hastily anglicised the system 
of local government and the law-courts, and changed 
the official language before there was any considerable 
influx of English colonists to justify the change. 
Then the Colonial Office upheld a missionary crusade 
on behalf of the black population and against the 
colonists, without giving a hearing to the latter. 
Unwise and ill-directed generosity to the black man 
was accompanied by the denial of common justice or 
protection to the white. Of course, this policy of 
sympathy with the natives, the outcome of humani- 
tarian sentiment, would have been admirable if it 
had been directed by knowledge and discretion : the 
fault was, it was not so directed. 
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Years of misrule culminated in a most serious, 
practical confiscation'of property. The Emancipation 
Act of 1833, which came into force at the Cape in 
December 1834, while in itself a just act, was carried 
out with the utmost injustice to the slavd-qwners. A 
million and a quarter was the sum awarded as com- 
pensation for over three millions’-worth of property. 
A financial crisis followed, and the widespread distress 
among the colonists was intensified by the ruinous 
arrangement that the compensation was not payable 
in cash at the Cape but in stock in London, where 
every claim had to be proved. A horde of agents 
poured in who bought up the claims at an enormous 
discount ; so that colonists often received only a 
fifth of the value of their slaves. The Dutch colo- 
nists, not without reason, considered that a foreign 
government had robbed them of the bulk of their 
property, and the injustice and its results were never 
forgotten. 

That was in 1834-5, and the latter year was not 
ended ^vhen Lord Glenclg, the Colonial Secretary, 
announced to the Governor, Sir Benjamin D’Urban, 
that the sovereignty over the country between the 
Keiskamma and the Kei River must be abandoned. 
This territory had been very properly annexed by the 
Governor, as the necessary sequel to a successful 
repulse of an unprovoked and formidable Kaffir 
invasion in which the colonists had suffered severely. 
The reasons given for this surrender of territory to 
the Kaffirs bear a curious resemblance to those put 
forward to justify the surrender of the Transvaal in 
<88 1. The territory was to be abandoned on high 
moral grounds, because the sovereignty rested ‘ upon 
a war in which justice was on the side of the con- 
quered, not of the victorious party,’ because ‘the 
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Kosas had ample justification of the war in the 
conduct which was pursued towards them by the 
colonists and the public authorities.’ This great 
mismanagement, following on the unprovoked savage 
invasion and the sufferings of the colonists Sy 
murder and rapine, was* the climax. In vain the 
English settlers protested, in vain the British 
Governor remonstrated. The colonists found the 
Home Government the resolute encouragers and up- 
holders of these savage foes, about whom, of course, 
they were completely misinformed. 

Savagery it seemed was to be supported against 
civilisation. Life and property were in danger. 
There was only one way to escape from misrule— 
to leave the country ; and the exodus into the interior 
of the Dutch colonists, known as the Great Trek, 
began. While the preparations were going on, the 
Governor pointed out that the only way to stop the 
exodus was persuasion and attention to the wants 
and necessities of the farmers. The man on the 
spot, however, was powerless before the man at 
Downing Street. The Governor was reproved, and 
afterwards dismissed. The whole unfortunate action 
of Lord Glenclg was the work of the Rev. Dr. Philip 
and the missionaries, who utterly misrepresented the 
facts in London. A political missionary has been 
ever since the pet aversion of the South African 
colonist 

The territories which are now the Free State and 
the Transvaal had been devastated and depopulated 
by Moselekatse and his Matabele hordes. Into this 
and the adjoining wilderness, a portion, of course, of 
the British sphere of influence, the Dutch colonists 
poured, taking their families and possessions with 
them. After great hardships the emigrants finally 
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defeated and drove, out the Matabele from the vast 
region they had depopulated, and a section of them 
successfully grappled with, and, under Pretorius, 
finally overthrew the bloodthirsty Zulu power, and 
founaed a republic in Natal. These heroic achieve- 
ments of the men of the Great T rek had not, how- 
ever, freed them from British interference. They 
were still, as they had been warned before the Trek, 
within the sphere of British influence. The mission- 
ary societies successfully urged the Government to 
intervene and protect the natives, as being under 
British protection ; and Sir George Napier, the Cape 
Governor, sent up a force to the border, and finally 
took possession of Port Natal. Here the first en- 
counter took place between Boer farmers and a few 
British soldiers, and the Boers were victorious. 
Fresh troops arrived, the farmers retired, and Natal 
became a part of the British Empire. 

Every effort was made, by subsidising and support- 
ing the native chiefs against the emigrants, to force 
them bo return to the colony ; but the j>olicy proved 
ineffectual, and naturally deepened their hatred of 
British rule. In 1848 Sir* Harry Smith .annexed 
the vast territory south of the Vaal River under 
the name of the Orange River Sovereignty. The 
emigrants rose in defence of their independence, but 
were defeated at Boomplaatz. A few years later the 
same Sir Harry Smith was obliged by the attitude of 
the Home Government to acknowledge the independ- 
ence of the Transvaal Boers, in order to save the 
Orange River Sovereignty, threatened with their 
interference, and atready hard pressed by the Basutos. 
I his was effected by the Sand River Convention 
with Pretorius and the Transvaal delegates in 185a. 
This retrograde policy was followed by the abandon- 

mvi • 
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ment of the Orange River Sovereignty and the 
establishment of the Free State, in spite of the 

E rotests of the loyal inhabitants in 1854. The 
iritish Government were at this time and long 
after determined not to allow any extension of our 
Empire ire South Africa, and the only important 
conditions imposed on the two Free States were 
the entire abandonment of slaver)’, a condition vir- 
tually broken from the first in the Transvaal, and 
freedom for missionaries and traders, a condition very 
ill observed by the same State. 

At last the emigrant Boers had attained their 
purpose. Their one aim had been to be free from 
the British Government and its arbitrary rule, and 
live their own free life, with their curiously literal 
reading of the Old Testament to guide them in their 
somewhat severe dealings with the natives, as in every- 
thing. They had been long in attaining their purpose ; 
for wherever they went the Government followed 
them, claiming them as British subjects, because 
claiming, as within the British sphere of inlhtefice, the 
territories they occupied. This treatment, and the 
memory of w'hat they had suffered at the Cape, in- 
spired a deep hatred of British rule, a hatred inherited 
by their children. President Kruger himself is a 
child of the Great Trek, and it is not difficult to 
understand why his feelings towards the British 
Empire resemble Hannibal’s towards the Roman 
Republic. 

The Transvaal Boers, at first divided into several 
rival republics, gradually amalgamated, after much 
disturbance and some civil war, into one community 
in 1864, but even after thaf time there was practically 
no settled government able to enforce the law. Born 
fighting men, they loved to exercise their talent, and 
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when there were no British or natives to engage, 
they kept it from rusting by exercising it among {hem- 
selves. Mr. Kruger himself led a raid into tne Free 
State at this period. Mr. Pretorius, forced to resign 
in 1872, owing to his acceptance of arbitration on tne 
Transvaal claim to part of the Diamond Fields terri- 
tory, was succeeded by Mr. Burgers, a Cape colonist, a 
Progressive in policy, and one of the first to advocate 
the then visionary idea of a United Dutch South 
Africa, free from British rule. Unsupported by 
his burghers in his schemes of development ( which 
included a railway to Delagoa Bay), disliked for his 
latitudinarian views, assailed by the Doppers (or 
Dippers), the extreme Calvinists, who backed Mr. 
Paul Kruger, Mr. Burgers found himself unable to 
deal with the Kaffir chief Sikukuni, while Cetewayo 
and the Zulu jxiwer threatened an invasion. The 
state was practically bankrupt, and when Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstonc, sent up as British Commissioner to 
inquire into the condition of the Transvaal, pro- 
claim^! the annexation (acting on secret instructions 
he had previously received from Lord Carnarvon, 
whose hobby was then South African confederation), 
Mr. Burgers was privately a party to the action of the 
British Government, though publicly he identified 
himself with the protest that was made. This was in 
i^77- 

The error of the annexation was over-haste. Had 
Shepstonc waited, the Transvaal (menaced by the 
Zulus, and bankrupt) must have itself asked for 
annexation. Even as it was all would probably have 
turned out well, for the majority of the Boers, though 
they protested, acquiesced readily enough, and not the 
slightest disturbance had followed the annexation, 
though Shepstone had no armed support ; but the 
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promises of self-government made at the annexation 
were .not carried out (the Colonial Office being anxious 
to complete confederation without risk of opposition 
from the Volksraad), and Sir T. Shepstone, who 
understood t|?e Boers, was succeeded by a military 
ruler, whos£ arbitrary and. unsympathetic government 
incensed thfe people and confirmed their suspicions 
that the absence of the promised self-government was 
part of a deliberate policy of bad faith. 

In 1879 the Zulu power had been crushed by the 
British army, Sikukuni had been subdued by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, bankruptcy had been exchanged, 
under the influence of British credit, for comparative 
prosperity, the advantage of annexation had been 
gained, and independence now looked doubly desir- 
able. Moreover, the malcontent Boers were greatly 
encouraged by Mr. Gladstone’s denunciations of the 
annexation in his Midlothian campaign. When Mr. 
Gladstone came into power in April 1880. the Boer 
leaders were certain that the annexation would be 
revoked. Mr. Gladstone was their advocate ayd Mr. 
Gladstone, with his lofty love of justice, would do right. 
But they did not understand the veering policy of an 
old parliamentary hand.* Out of office annexation 
was an iniquity. As head of the Government he, in 
his own words, found it possible to accept the conse- 
quences of the policy he had condemned. Accordingly 
he absolutely refused to reconsider the annexation. 

* Our judgment is,' he wrote to Messrs Kruger and 
Joubert, the Boer leaders, ‘ that the Queen cannot be 
advised to relinquish her sovereignty over the Trans- 
vaal,’ 

This fresh instance of British bad faith was too much 
for the Boers, cheated (as they not unnaturally con- 
sidered) of the promised full self-government, and on 
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December 16, 1880, the Triumvirate (Kruger, Joubert, 
and Pretorius) proclaimed the restoration of th$ Re- 
public The campaign that followed might have been 
foreseen. The British troops were too few to have 
the slightest chance of success. In fgur successive 
actions, in only one of which, Laing’s Nek^ were there 
more than a few hundred British soldiers Engaged, the 
Boers were successful, and the last of these actions, 
the taking of Majuba Hill, was a really daring feat of 
arms. 

The disaster of Majuba, February 26. 1881, was to 
all appearance the last blow required to make imme- 
diate and abject the surrender of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government. Of course a large army was now on its 
way to the seat of war, but the war, it was now clear, 
would cost much. The Free State and the Cape 
threatened to give trouble. Therefore the Transvaal 
must be abandoned. An armistice on March 6, 1881, 
a few days after Majuba, was the first step to terms of 
peace based on the surrender of the Transvaal before 
the mynth was over. It was not till August that the 
convention was signed, and in the meantime the loyal 
inhabitants, who had been deceived by repeated 
assurances of no surrender, petitioned in vain against 
the retrocession. 

Before the surrender of the Transvaal the Boers 
had hated British rule ; but at any rate they had a 
great respect for British power. When the success 
of their arms had been followed by this, in their 
opinion, abject surrender, the most profound contempt 
for the British Government and the British army was 
added to their pld antipathy. Mr. Gladstone’s lofty 
reasons for the surrender, though generally accepted 
•n England, and actually held by many of the 
Cabinet, did not commend themselves to them. If 
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the reasons were genuine, why had he first refused 
them .independence, and why had he used the troops 
against them ? They did not know England’s 
strength, they were unable to understand sucn self- 
sacrificing generosity as acceptance by a big nation 
of defeat bjr a small community, and were naturally 
enough quite certain that magnanimity was only a 
euphemism for pusillanimity. The refusal to recon- 
sider the annexation had been too definite. * Under 
no circumstances can the Queen’s authority in the 
Transvaal be relinquished,’ had been Lord Kimberley’s 
statement of the Cabinet’s decision. The Boers had 
other and weightier reasons, not then generally known, 
for their conviction. Lord Kimberley has revealed 
quite recently the influence which the warnings of 
President Brand of the Free State had on Mr. Glad- 
stone's Government, coupled with threatenings of 
rebellion in the Cape C olony : ‘ So far as he was con- 
cerned and, to a great extent, Mr. Gladstone,’ says 
Lord Kimberley, • the reason was not, as some people 
thought, a mere sentimental reason. They* found 
themselves in this position : The Free State was 
then very friendly ; there was at its head President 
Brand, as good a friend of ours as any man in South 
Africa. President Brand used his utmost influence 
with the people of the Free State to keep them back 
from joining the Transvaal in the event of the war 
going on. At last Mr. Brand sent a message, in 
which he said he had done his utmost, that he had 
gone to the end of his tether, and could not hold his 
burghers in any more, and that if England went on 
die would have the Free Suite against her. More 
than that, the Government had plain indications from 
the Colony itself that there was sympathy there which 
might give rise to an extreme and serious difficulty ; 
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and the conclusion they came to, whether it was wise 
or not, was that, painful to the last degree as it was 
to them to make peace under such circumstances, 
they were taking the right steps to avert the calamity 
they saw impending.’ • 

The action of the Free State and the action of 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s pro- Boer party at the Cape were the 
subsidiary causes, and the prowess of the Boer 
leaders and riflemen the main cause, which, in the 
opinion of the whole of Dutch South Africa, brought 
about the British Government’s submission. Qne 
consequence of that submission was that the idea of 
a United Dutch South Africa, freed from British 
rule, advanced at a bound from the position it had 
occupied in President Burgers’s nebulous dream, and 
even from the far more stable position of the Trans- 
vaal appeal to the Free State, which I have given 
above, into the position of something, not immediately 
attainable, of course, but within the range of practical 
politics in the future. This idea was not long in 
making itself felt in the Ca|>c Colony in the gradual 
attempt of the Bond party to establish their domina- 
tion in the Cape Parliament 

Moreover, among the loyal British colonists at the 
Cape, as well as among the deserted loyalists of the 
Transvaal, the most bitter feeling of humiliation was 
rife at this abandonment of British citizens, this base 
repudiation of solemn pledges, this destruction of 
British prestige in South Africa. The feeling thus 
produced for some considerable time affected their 
attitude towards the British Government, the un- 
trustworthy and pusillanimous Imperial factor, and 
though they remained doyal to the mother-country, 
yet, had not a worthier policy at the Colonial Office 
effected a gradual reconciliation, the alienation might 
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have become so pronounced as to remove the 
strongest barrier to Mr. Kruger’s ambition, for the 
establishment of South African unity under a Dutch 
republican flag. 

This was the situation when Mr. Rhodes entered 
upon political life in 1881. -The advocates of a United 
Dutch South Africa were exultant at their triumph, 
and full of contempt for England and Englishmen ; 
the. Free Staters as well as the Transvaalers had 
learned their own power and England’s weakness; 
andy'even the crestfallen loyalists, fresh from their 
bitter experience, feared that a Government which 
had betrayed its trust so shamefully might yet come, 
under further pressure, to contemplate a yet more 
complete and ignominious surrender. 

Mr. Rhodes took no part in discussions of the 
Transvaal settlement, made no declaration of policy, 
but quietly set to work to find an opening for the 
development of his big scheme of empire in South 
Africa, the first step in which was to be territorial 
expansion through the Cape Colony. The addition 
to the loyal element in South Africa of the vast 
unexplored regions to the north, of the realm that is 
now Bechuanaiand and Rhodesia, was, in Mr. Rhodes's 
scheme, to outweigh the Transvaal and the Free 
State, and effect a gradual and peaceful settlement of 
the question of supremacy by giving the actual room 
for growth, and by degrees the actual supremacy in 
population, as in territory, to the British Empire. 

Against him he was soon to learn he had not only 
the condition of feeling in Cape Colony produced by 
die success of the Transvaal, which made the Cape 
Dutch and their supporters*ear-mark the whole in- 
terior as the rightful heritage of the Transvaal, but 
also the formidable difficulty of putting some zeal for 
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the Empire into the apathy of Downing Street, and 
above all, though he did not learn this till later, the 
sleepless rivalry of President Kruger, the resolute, 
strong-willed, and crafty champion of a U nited Dutch 
South Africa freed from the British Paramount 
Power. 
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CHAPTER III 
1881-3 

EARLY POLITICAL WORK 

Mr. Rhodes entered on political life, as has been seen, 
with the ambitious and far-reaching scheme of win- 
ning the Empire of the North for England, and thus of 
building up a United South Africa in which the hege- 
mony, at least, was to belong to the "British Empire. 
This he believed he could effect by the gradual expan- 
sion of the territories under the British flag over the 
vast unclaimed regions of savagery to the north. This 
expansion was to "go on through the Cape Colony, 
because only through the colonists, he believed^cpuld 
he obtain the support necessary to carry it out. The 
Imperial factor, that is. Downing Street, after the 
recent experience of its feebleness and mismanage- 
ment, seen in its abandonment of the Transvaal, in 
the teeth of its own solemn pledges to British subjects, 
was a negligible quantity. Help might be got for 
Imperialists in England, but Downing Street could 
not be relied on. Accordingly the Cape Colony had 
to be imbued with the desire for expansion, and 
the motive- power Mr. Rhodes had to rely on for this 
purpose was the appeal to self-interest, as potent with 
the Cape Dutch as the English colonists. The com- 
merce of the Cape Colony, he had to show, must 
depend on trade, and as the Transvaal trade was 
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always a doubtful asset from President Kruger’s early 
adoption of President Burgers’s old scheme of getting 
an opening to the sea by a railway to Delagoa Bay, 
the Cape Colony must develop the trade of the in- 
terior through Griqualand West and the^ region which 
is now Becnuanaland. The Dutch electorate in the 
Cape Colony were encouraged and organised by the 
British Government’s surrender of the Transvaal to 
aim shortly after at dominating the Cape Legislative 
Assembly under the leadership of Mr. Hofmeyfand 
his powerful caucus, the Afrikander Bond. Tbl$r 
sympathy with the Transvaal, not yet weakened" by 
full experience of President Kruger’s policy of hostile 
tariffs, went so far as to include a strong sympathy 
with the Transvaal idea of ultimate Dutch supremacy. 
They would certainly have had nothing to do with 
supporting Mr. Rhodes’s big idea of expanding the 
British Empire up to the Zambesi ; but they were 
possibly amenable to the appeal to their natural desire 
for greater prosperity, and this appeal he set himself to 
work ^o use skilfully and persistently to advance his 
plans. He was willing to move gradually and advance 
step by step, here a little and there a little, towards 
the translation of his Kimberley dream of empire 
into the actuality of accomplished facts. 

His maiden speech (April 19), which was of no 
significance or importance, dealt with the question of 
Colonel Griffith’s views upon native disarmament in 
Basutoland, to which he waS opjx>sed as unjust to 
the natives, and is a mere adumbration of his next 
speech on the same question (April 25. 1881), which 
is here given in full. The Basuto War, just over 
when he took his seat, v*as in his opinion a mistake, 
for he considered that the disarmament should never 
We been attempted. Four millions were wasted on 
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it, and what, as he pointed out afterwards, was more 
serious, a civilised power was beaten by a savage race. 

* I wish to defend my attitude as an independent 
member, andf I thank tjie House for the cordial 
welcome tlfey have given to the Griqualand West 
members. I am in nearly the same position as the 
senior member for Kimberley, in saying that the 
Disarmament Act ought not to have been applied 
to Basutoland. We are well aware at the Fields 
that there will be war. Our boys tell us.so. I have 
a hundred of my own, so I know. My boys say, 
“ We cannot help it. Baas ; we mean fighting.” We 
have been charged with localism in Griqualand West, 
but so far from the charge being true, it is my belief 
that localism is the curse of South Africa. The 
honourable member for the Paarl may prefer a rail- 
way to Bloemfontein, but where else should any 
railway extension go than to Kimberley? k does 
not matter to the Griqualand West members which 
party is in power ; any railway extension at all must 
come to Kimberley. The Opposition say they are 
in favour of a “moderate extension,” and even a 
moderate extension must come,; to Kimberley. I 
thank the honourable member for Stellenbosch for 
taking such action with respect to the Dutch ques- 
tion, of which we have heard so much, and I would 
have voted for his loyal address had he been present 
We have heard a great deal about the rabid Anglo- 
Saxonism of Kimberley, f have seen it stated in a 
very able letter in the Cape Argus , but the truth is 
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we are quite cosmopolitan at Kimberley, having men 
of all nations there. . 

‘ My vote on this occasion will greatly depend on 
the explanation which the Colonial Secretary may 
have to offer as to the alleged suppression of infor- 
mation which the House had a right ; to have at 
the end of last session. I venture to quote from a 
despatch of Sir Bartle Frere’s to show that he said it 
had been represented to the Government by Colqnel 
Griffith that they could, if they would act cautiously, 
proceed with, disarmament. The Colonial Secretary 
said he was assured that it could be done before he 
attempted it What I want to know is whether 
Colonel Griffith did telegraph that disarmament could 
be done with safety, -and if it can be shown that 
Colonel Griffith gave this assurance, I am bound 
to say that my opinion would be greatly influenced. 
The disarmament in my opinion is like the greased 
cartridges in the Indian Mutiny; there would probably 
have been a mutiny all the same without the greased 
cartridges, although they were the immediate cause 
of the outbreak. The Colonial Secretary has been 
charged with descending into a " valley of humilia- 
tion,” but if he didf$o with the desire to make peace, 
I rather like such a valley of humiliation. The 
Basutos, by rejecting his offers, showed that they 
were determined to fight. 

'For myself I would have accepted the position 
of leaving the settlement of affairs to the mother- 
country; but when I say that, I do not mean that 

the mother-country should have the settlement and 
c 
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this country the responsibilities. I believe that if 
we go on much longer and the proposal that the 
mother-country should take the extra-colonial terri- 
tories were to be put to the country, it would be 
agreed to unanimously. Look at it on practical 
grounds. ‘Are we a great and independent South 
Africa ? No ; we are only the population of a 
third-rate English city spread over a great country. 
The cqjony has undertaken enormous public works, 
and, in addition to*that, has to face the burden of the 
defence of the country'. It is not as if wljite colonists 
could be settled in those territories ; the policy of the 
Imperial Government would not allow that. The 
Parliament would never allow Basutoland to be con- 
fiscated ; no colonist could go «there ; the land would 
simply be peopled with the native races. How could 
this weak colony, retain those territories ? There 
seem to be certain overtures made to us from the 
mother-country ; as if the Home Government were in- 
clined to take over the native territories. There will 
probably be a new native territory formed out of the 
Transvaal Settlement, and there is Natal, taking all 
which together the Imperial Government could have 
a compact and important black settlement under its 
sway. 

‘Can we afford to go on spending an amount 
on defence which is equivalent to England spending 
200 millions a year? England would not let any 
feeling of pride force her to spend such an amount as 
that every year, nor should we. 1 believe that there 
will soon be an independent party in this House who 
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will support these views; who will come to accept 
the position that we must get rid of responsibilities 
which are too heavy for us to bear. The late 
Attorney-General has warned us that we shall have 
a black Alsatia around us for the reTuge of stock 
thieves ; but I prefer even that to the present con- 
dition of things. Is Natal an Alsatia? We are 
bound to have something around us. We in Griqua- 
land West have natives on Our' own borders. It is 
not that I consider the intentions of the colonists 
other than kind or liberal, but native policy ought 
not to be subject to the continual change of Ministries 
involved in having responsible government. I much 
prefer that native, races outside our border should be 
subject only to Imperial rule.' 

Mr. Rhodes’s advocacy of the extension of the rail- 
way to 'Kimberley, of course with an immediate 
view to the advantage of the Diamond Fields 
population, . but also, as he saw clearly, as a first 
step towards his goal, the North, will* be noted. It 
will also be noted that he was then, as since, in favour 
of a uniform native policy, and at that time, and for 
some time after, looked to the Imperial Government 
to undertake it, the ,Cape Colony being, as a matter 
of fact, unable to face the expense. 

His next speech (June 21, 1881) had to do with 
an important step of the Dutch party in the House of 
Assembly, which was one of tne first signs of the 
racial ambition awakened by the success of the 
Transvaal revolt and tl^p surrender of the British 
Government It was made in the debate on the 
motion of the Rev. W. P. De Villiers for amending 
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the 89th section of the Constitution ordinance by 
allowing the use of the Dutch language in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Rhodes seconded Mr. Fuller’s amendment, 
'That this House, while willing to give the fullest 
consideration r to the proposed change in the 89th 
section of the Constitution ordinance, is not prepared 
at this late period of the session to adopt the same.' 

Mr. Rhodes said : — 

* I am not prepared now to discuss the advisability 
of using the Dutch" with the English! language in 
Parliament We shall have a debate upon that next 
session. Before I express any opinion on the subject 
I wish to obtain a knowledge of two facts. The first 
is that I wish us to be fully informed* as we might be 
during the recess, whether it is tne desire of the 
respectable portion of the Dutch population that this 
change should be made. 1 do not know of any such 
desire. We know’ that petitions have been, got up; 
but we know also where those petitions conYfe 1 from. 
We all 'know that petitions can be gdt up upon any 
subject. It is a mere questibrt of agents fmd organi- 
sation. Let the members representing f Dutch con- 
stituencies say that they have attended meetings, 
each in his dwn district, and that they have assured 
themselves they are advocating what their constituents 
desire. The honourable member for Swellendam 
has told us that knows nothing of this movement 
among his constituent ; so has the honourable mem- 
ber for George ; and so have several other honour- 
able members representing butch constituencies. 

'The honourable member has told us, "You will 
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have to grant it.” It is not a case of “ have ” at all. 
If the country really desires it, the House is as willing 
to grant it as anything else ; but we do not want to 
be dictated to by the honourable member. He says 
we shall “have” to do it ^ I say: No*— ^but we shall 
do it if we think it right to do it. The honourable 
member has deprecated agitation. I say that we 
ought to have agitation. We ought to learn whether 
the constituencies are really desirous of this change. 
The honourable member tells \ts he does not want 
this to be a hustings cry; but, judging by the 
ordinary course of human affairs, this Parliament will 
last for two years longer ; so that there is plenty of 
time for members to meet their constituents and 
report to the House what their opinions are. If the 
House were to divide on the question now, and a 
majority were in favoyr of the resolution, that 
majority would not be abl&ve one-sixth of the House. 
If th»^4jovernment is not prepared to come before 
the House with a bill next session, we could have 
the question fairly discussed on the introduction of a 
private bilj^, when we would know what is the real 
feeling of the country. 1 am not going into the 
Transvaal question; but I think that just now a 
great many signatures might be obtained to these 
petitions, because of the injudicious conduct of Eng- 
land in the Transvaal. Later on we shall be able to 
ascertain what are the true feelpgs of the people of 
this country. It has been asserted that this resolu- 
tion will be a mere form,* and that Dutch will seldom 
or never be used in Parliament^ If it is a mere form. 
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why place it upon the statute-book ? I do not think 
that this motion ought to be pushed in a thin 
House.’ 

Of the next speech, delivered at Kimberley, I am 
obliged to cdhtent myself with a summary, which I take 
from the Cape Argus of August 3, 1881, and which 
is noteworthy as showing an early popular estimate 
of his powers. The comment upon this speech is 
interesting, as indicating that the speakings' power of 
actually swaying public opinion w as making itself felt. 
The Cape Argus observes : ‘ Those who& only know- 
ledge of Mr. Rhodes’s powers as a speaker is derived 
from a perusal of the reports of his speeches tft the 
Cape Town papers were certainly not prepare^ for 
the exhibition of oratorical skiU and dialectic power 
with which they were favoured by the youthful 
member for Bark I y.’ 

‘Beginning with a dexterous use of the, “old 
digger argununlutn ad he mi turn, Mr. Rhocftte pro- 
ceeded, tb assert that from the beginning He had 
opposed the application the* disarmament policy to 
the Basutos. He had known th<*ir loyalty, their 
industry, and their potential civilisation ; and as 
many a brother-digger had SfticLto him : "After all. 
we sold them the guns ; they, bought them out of 
their hard-earned wages ; and it is hard lines to go 
now and make them give them up again." But the 
speaker continued}*' whatever his private opinion 
about the policy, he felt bound, in face of overt 
rebellion, to support the Government, which staked 
its existence on suppressing it. When, however, Mr. 
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Spring, after protesting to the last, till his majority 
was safe, that he would carry his policy through at 
whatever cost, coolly told his supporters that he had 
referred the whole m'attek to the discretion of the 
Governor, knowing perfectly well in *what manner 
this discretion would be exercised — there was really 
no policy which still remained to figty for. 

‘As for Mr. Sprigg personally, there was no reason 
for the ipenib^rs for Griqualand West to regard him 
as the only,; possible "saviour of society.” fclis 
managements previous Railway Bills bad not been 
such as to inspire confidence, and by throwing up one 
measure in a pet, simply because he could not get a 
junction at Aberdeen Road, he had needlessly retarded 
for two years the realisation of a project in which the 
Diamond Fields were most deeply interested. • As for 
his idea of borrowing twelve millions, sneb a scheme 
was most reckless in a cdjony like this, which mainly 
depeq^cd for its^ wealth* oh the export of luxuries. 
In point of /act, it was notorious that Mr. Laing 
would neVer have consented to^so reckless a* proceed- 
ing, and the kite' Ministry *wei*e *0 divided among 
themselves', that it w4s impossible for them to carry 
any Railway Bill at al{. The. i$Jle chatter about the 
"factiousness" of the ‘Opposition, Mr. Rhodes dis- 
missed in the summary manner it deserved. An 
Opposition, he pointed out, had a right to be what 
the previous speakers had call^l " factious " when a 
Ministry clung to office which had no adequate sup- 
port in the House, and which did not dare to appeal 
to a country eager to get rid of them. After pointing 
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out that the estimates, with which the Kimberley 
members had found fault, as far as public works in 
this province are concerned, vtfere the estimates not 
of the present Ministers, but of their predecessors in 
office, and m&king a few general remarks about the 
course takdn by himself and his absent colleague, 
Mr. Rhodes sat down amidCa perfect tempest of 
cheering, having made what even his.poHtical op* 
portents admitted to be distinctly the speech of the 
evening, andhaving, we believe, had the gratification 
of converting several influential citizens to his view' of 
public affairs.’ 

The subject of these speeches, heaver, is offer 
less interest than that to which I shall now ttftn. 
Mr. Rhodes had, already spoken (June 15, ifiBi) on 
the report, of the Select* Committee on Griqtialand 
West Boundaries. Of this speech there is no report. 

It may not be immediately recognised tfiat this 
subject of the Griqualand West boundaries involved 
the immediate practical purpose of Mr. Rhodes’s 
entrance ihto*politica1 life, 1 mean, the expansion of 
the British Empire to the nbrt^ If was through the 
territory in question that the trade route to the north, 
the way to the hinterland, ^yas to be secured, the 
territory, that is, through wraei^now runs the railway 
to Bulawayo. On this quedSon, on Thursday, May $ 
1883, Mr. Rhodes moved the adjournment of the 
House. ‘The boundary,' hefaid, ‘laid down by.the 
Government was tqfally different from that provided 
by Sir Henry Baridy. He believed that the chosen 
line was laid down Jrom political considerations frith 
regard to native q«#vons. Without saying any* 
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thing offensive to them, it was (he said) well known 
that patties of freebooters were anxious to establish 
a new republic on the border, and this colony ought 
not to alter the bounflaries of the country as handed 
over ijb us.’ This brief fep^I? is interesting because 
the freebooters referred to* were President Kruger’s 
T ransvaalers, sent ou^to seize and occupy the trade 
route to the north, ‘the key of South Africa,’ as one 
pf these- Ifery freebooters afterwards called it to Mr. 
Rhodes, wjj^en he went up as commissioner in pursuance 
of his policy, and negotiated with them to bring them 
under the British flag. President Kruger was already 
work, and this inroad of freebooters was the first step 
tp ; ,$ecufe the territory whiph would shut out Bechu- 
artafand and the North from the Cape, and secure the 
reversion of ffiwn tofhe Transvaal. It is only right 
to ils' t)iat Mr. Rhodes was not at this time aware of 
the guiding brain behind this incursion of freebooters. 
While he knew that he was preserving the .all-im- 
portant territory ^rom occupation by freebooters for 
occupation by British subjects, under the British flag, 
he had no suspicion of the formidable antagonist who 
lay behind them. He wap cfossing swords . with 
President Kruger 4 n the dark. Neither Mr.^Rhodes 
ndf an£ other Englishts^r) knew the largeness of the 
stout old Dopper Presiddht's ambiyjons^at that time ; 
nor, indeed, was the trifkh generalfy recognised until 
l<?ng afterwards when Prapdent -Kruger issued a pro- 
clamation and annexed tne territory. 

. This is plain from an ill-reported speech delivered 
by Mr. Rhodes on the siirifc subject in the Cape House, 
May 35, 1 88c, when he said thatvthe effect of the 
change had been tof'cut off territory belonging to us, 
and to leave it in the hands of freebooters, who were, 
he added, worth nothing bug^pe rifles they carried 
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with them. * The T ransvaal,' he said, ' had kept a com- 
mando on the borders,' a statement of the significance 
of which he had evidently at that time no conception. 

The question of the boundaries of Griqualand 
West remained some ,tpQe‘ in abeyance, and, in the 
meantime, [General Gordon was appointed by the 
Cape Government to go to JJasutoland to arrange 
the difficulties with the Basuto chiefs, and Mr, 
Rhodes was sent up as one of the Compensation 
Commission to compensate loyal natives who had 
lost heavily *in the recent war, in which they had 
sided with the Cape Government. While Gordon, 
who was in favour of a policy of justice to the BiputoSi, 
visited Masupha at Thaba Bosigo. Sauer, the 'Cape 
representative, planned an e.\|>cditiqn against the 
chief, to thwart Gordon’s peace negotiations— at least 
that was Gordon’s view of the^tfair. Gordon here- 
upon wired to tfif Colonial Secretary to say he was in 
a false position! and proposed to return, and hoped the 
Government 'would accept his resignation. This was 
in September 1882. Before this time. Rhodes, ^ho was 
greatly interested ir» the JBaguto question, saw much 
of Gordon, ahd the two Imperialists used to stake long 
walks together and discuss Imperial and other ques- 
tions, generally with the result of vigorous a^gUufeiU 
between them. Rhodes W&s just as independent Tn 
his own views, and a$ unwilling to defer to another’s, 
as Gordon himself. Kbcy Became, nev ertheless, close 
friends ; and when Rhodes, having completed his work 
told Gordon he was starting for Kimberley, the great 
man (his pacification of Chtflft was already accom- 
plished! urged him to stay and work with him in 
Basutoland. Rhodes refused, pointing out that he 
had already mapped out his life-work, and that for the 
present that work tdbfs him to Kimberley. Gordon, 
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who would take no denial, pressed him hard, but at last 
was forced to give in, saying, 4 There are very few jnen 
in the world to whom I would make such an offer, very 
few men, 1 can tell you ? but, of course, you will have 
your own way.’ * • 

The strong-willed heso of* Carina and Soudan fame 
found in the young *JCiVnberley diamond-miner as 
strong a will and as independent a mind as his own, 
and frequent were the differences of view between the 
two friends. Gordon, who was rather dictatorial, 
used to object strongly to the sam 4 qualify in Rhodes. 
\You always contradict me,’ he Would say; ‘you 
think' you are always right, and every one else 
wfong. The difference off Rhodes’s point of view 
from Gordon’s came out very' well when Rhodes heard 
frotn\Gordon the now well-known story of Gordon’s 
refusal of the roomful of gold offered him by the 
Chinese Government for his magnificent success in 
dealing with the Tai-Ping rebellion. * J would have 
taken it.’ observed the practical ydung Cdpe politician, 
'and a$manv more roomfuls as they would give me. 
It is no us« to have big Ideas if you have not the cash 
to carry them out’ . . 

^Rhodes went back to Kimberley to continue his 
wprK in the preparations’ for thjg expansion of the 
Emp ire which now bears His name. Gordon went back 
to Europe (disgusted whh the Cape Government’s 
treatment), but he remembered his strong-willed 
young friend with the big ideas of Imperial expan- 
sion, and when he was starting for Khartoum on his 
dangerous mission, wiled (1884) to invite Rhodes 
to come and help him in his last struggle with the 
Mahdi in the Soudan ; and though Rhodes would not 
relinquish his own work, then ^pressing in the Cape 
Parliament and in BechuanaUt^ and refused, yet the 
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invitation remains a tribute to what Gordon’s insight 
int<\ character saw in Rhodes at a time when the 
world had discovered little except extraordinary busi- 
ness ability. 

The next j mportant^speech, was made in the Cape 
House on* the BasutdfaacT Annexation Bill, July 18, 
1883. Mr. Rhodes’s work ^Compensation Commis- 
sioner in Basutoland had given him a persona] know- 
ledge of the native and their circumstances, while the 
allusions to tlj£ foreign monopolies in the Transvaal, 
and their effi^t .on the Cape trade, reminds us to- 
day how early President Kruger’s financial policy 
of hostility to the British colonies foufd expression 
in action. The speeches also specially notable fifljjr 
the distinct statement of Mr. Rhodes's Imperial policy/ 
from which he has never deviated since. ' 1 believe/ 
said Mr. Rhodes,/ in a 4 Jnited„ States of South Africa, 
but as a portion of the British Empire ’ ; and this he 
contrasted significantly with the opposite belief of the 
member for Stellenbosch, Mr. Hofmeyr, ‘A United 
State of South Africa under its own flag,’ fiy wh&h 
belief of Mr. Kruger’s and* Mr. Hofmeyr’s South 
Africa is deluged with blood todays 

‘ I have my views as to the future of South Africa, 
and I mu^t say that* in the^ consideration of thd. 
question there has been a' great deal of discussion 
directed rather to th£ faults 6f the other side than to 
die question which is now facing the country — what 
are we going to do with Basutoland ? I really think 
that that is the subject before this House — what can 
die Colony do, with honour to itself, to free us from 
the liabilities under wjiich we are at present ? Sir, 
the portion of this Colony to which I am attached has 
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only been a portion of the Cape Colony during the 
last two years. We were amalgamated with* the 
Colony at the time of ^ grlat crisis. We came down 
as members for Griqualand West at a time when 
this Colony was at wai^ with the Basutos. * We had 
our private feelings onflifaat question, for vfe, believed 

that the enforcement of the Disarmament Act was a 

* 

mistake on the part of the honourable member who was 
then in charge of the affairs of the Colony ; but there 
was a greater feeling than that. We thought, all of 
us, that as |he Colony was at that time at war with 
a native race, 4 it was our bounden duty to support the 
Government. I shall ask is House to remember 
that at *that time the Griqualand West vote was a 
unanirhous vote in support ofahe honourable member 
for East London in the policy he was then pursuing. 
The advice of the honourable .member to the gentleman 
then in charge of affairs was to enter into a settle- 
m&tt, and jie accepted^ an award on* the basis of 
defeat, * I \hink, it was clear in the minds of some 
of us that; having been defeated in carrying out his 
policy* it was better that a new regime should carry 
#>j}t the new arrangement, ra$her thin a* «cnan whom 
the Basutos looked upon as the cause of their 
troubles. The new Govcramfent proceeded with 
their policy of amicable arrangement. 

‘ If I were to expre§s an opinion on the policy of 
disarmament, I shouldiay it was in its essence a good 
one ; but I also think that the application of it was a 
mistake. The best companson J know on that question 
I have gathered from a story 1 by Bulwer Lytton, in 
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which he describes Squire Hazeldean in his model 
parish, where every thing went happily until one un- 
lucky day he discovered $ie stocks cast away in a 
bush. He then thought his village was not complete 
without the s*tocks, and sy he had them erected. But 
what happened? The best boy in the village got into 
the stocks, and there was a most frightful row over 
having got the wrong boy in the stocks. That is 
just what has happened here. The best boy amongst 
the native races of the country has gojt into the 
stocks. 

‘ The disintegration of the Basuto tribe set in when 
its responsible head. Moshesh, died. The jealousies 
of his various sons and their families have ultimately 
brought about disunion**and have placed the country 
face to face with ihe Basuto question. I have Ixrcn 
there, and haver asked myself what does moral per- 
suasion, what does Home Rule mean ? I low are we 
permanently to effect « settlement «whcn tlw chief 
central authority has disappeared, and rite jealousies 
of the Rpyal House Would. |n time have, brought 
about a war? How are we to restore order? I have 
spoken of disarmament, which caused us disaster aqd 
a pecuniary loss of from three to four millions. I 
have referred to the cftapge of Government, when the 
honourable member for Cradock took charge of affairs. 

I am not dealing with the five gentlemen in their places 
there ; we must dismiss them entirely from our con- 
sideration. We are dealing entirely with Basutoland. 
The Governor's agent reported that authority in 
Basutoland had failed, and that no arbitration could 
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be satisfactory until the Basutos had been beaten. 
Well, the Secretary for Native Affairs went up to 
Basutoland, and had, howttnany interviews, goodness 
only knows, but couldhbe obtain a settlement ? He 
could only get the surrender, of the lean fcirte. When 
I got to Basutoland, J found that this delivery of 
cattle did not really mean submission tb'the Govern- 
ment at all. The chiefs used the fact of the surrender 
of cattle to get all the fat kine into their hands and 
sent the lean kine to Government. What have we 
got out pf this partial settlement ? Nothing. The 
plain fafct is that you have here a native race which 
has btjen victorious, and you cannot make them 
return to a civilised Government without the enforce- 
ment df order. ... 

• 1 was in Basutoland three months ago, and three 
ideas occurred to me as the different rrtpdes of attempt- 
ing to solve the question.* One w f as moral force, 
which Colonel Griffith has told uS cannot be applied 
without a prior appeal to physical force. The Govern- 
ment trie$l a second plan, whifch is that of qpercion of 
the Basutos by the Basutos. There is one thing I wish, 
and that is, that when the honourable the Secretary 
for Native Affairs gets up to S})cak, he will say that 
Mr. Orpcn did everything loyally under his orders. 
Let us be clear as to that, fie was exposed to the 
impudence of Letsie and Masupha and Joel Molappo, 
and he stayed f hrough it all, and did his best, ami I 
would like the Colony to hear that that man did 
everything under the authority and under the orders 
°f the Government. But as. io coercion of the 
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Basutos, the Basutos themselves recognise that their 
success was due to the chiefs who came between 
them and the Government and saved them, and 
saved their guns to them, which they consider to be 
the sign of manhood. 

‘We haVe ope plan more to consider, and that is 
Home Rule. 'I was intrusted by the Government 
with a responsibly task, in the execution of which 
I visited Basutoland, and I gathered the opinion 
current there on the subject. I am supported by the 
opinion of my friend Mr. Burgers, a meifhber jbf the 
Council, in coming to the final conclusion that'nothing 
can be done with this uncivilised race until we show 

■t* 

them that we are mastet*s. The difficulties of Home 
Rule are varied in the extreme. It is not sqMn New 
Zealand, where the- natives have for their boundary 
only the sea'and the colonists. Here you have the 
Free State and the obligations of the Aliwal North 
Convention. If under the name ©f Home Rule you 
simply mean leaving these- natives to themselves, you 
will be putting great difficulties in the w 4 y of the 
Free State, and leaving the country to anarchy. 

* Now, sir, what are the issues before this Hcn|s©f 
I say candidly that ft> the speeches of the honour- 
able member for Stellenbosch and the honourable 
member for Fort Beaufort those issues have not been 
thoroughly presented. I say that one of the issues is 
war. What does that mean ? We had the statement 
of the Treasurer-General yesterday, showing a deficit 
of £ 600 , 000 . He provides for that partly by re- 
borrowing, and partly by taking sums on war expendi- 
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ture which stand to the credit of the Colony, so that 
the new taxation is only .£250,000 ; but still the. real 
deficit is j£6oo,ooo. Js die Colony ready for war? 
The land and loot policy, 1 roust tell you, is really 
the most expensive bind of war. The Mapoch War 
will have cost the Transya.il .£400,000. The burgher 
system in these days of civilisation is most expensive. 
It costs just as much as volunteers, or even more. 
We have got into civilisation now f the old days are 
past, and the brighter ones have made war too expen- 
sive. We Cannot have war, then ; well, will you wait 
and leave the Basutos to take their chance? Have 
you no feeling for your brethren in the Free State? 
Here we have a despatch. You will say President 
Brand was put up to it, but does anybody believe that ? 
He is plainly in a state of the most terrible alarm on 
account of the danger to the safety of the border. I 
can tell you something about the border. There are 
two fadings - in the Free State — that of President 
Brand, whom I consider the truest Afrikander in South 
Africa. There is that feeling, and there is another. 
There is the feeling of men without any large stake 
in the country, who live along the border, and sell 
guns and liquor to the Basutos, and encourage them 
to rebel. These, I say, have the false Afrikander feel- 
ing. The feeling of Afrikandcrism in this House must 
be guided by President Brand’s true feeling, and not 
by the false Afrikanderism. It is our duty to consider 
what the responsible advisers of the Free State lay 
before us, and not allow the question to slide. I put 
to the House the position of these two parties, and ask 
D 
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which we are to follow? In the Volksraad, on the 
nomination of a future president, I believe thirty-six 
votes were given for President Brand, and six for a 
gentleman called Judge Reitt. What the Free State 
says is simply — “ We w^nt security on our border." 
That is wrat we have to decide upon. My view is, 
then, that we are not capable now of war, and yet 
we must not let the matter run on, that is, do nothing, 
and at the same time we must remember that there 
is a volcano in Basutoland. We have tried every 
scheme of settlement, and every scheme has failed ; 
we cannot fight, and we must not abandon. Abandon- 
ment is not re-transfer to the Imperial Government. 
It would mean anarchy. . * 

‘The next thing I have to say is that the Free 
State has not accepted the plan proposed by the 
honourable member for Stellenbosch, nor has the 
Colony. I fear the honourable member has not con- 
vinced, the Volksraad,' although he admires their sable 
dothes. I am still in Oxford tweeds, and 1 think I 
can legislate as well in them as in sable clothing. 1 1 
ask the honourable member if in his heart he believes 
that his proposed alliance will work. The true interest 
of the Free State demands simply the observance of 
the Convention of Aliwal North. You may say, " No, 
we want safety and security, wc want peace in South 
Africa.” 

* As regards the Transvaal resolution I have this to 

say to you : Do you know it is high time that we 

* This afludes to Mr. Hofmcyr 1 * proposal that Mack for the future 
should be the costume d* riptatr in the Cape House, as it was n the 
VdktfSftcL 
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began to think something of the Cape Colony ? We 
have heard so much about the Free State aftd so 
much about the Transvaal that I begin to think it 
is just time to think of the interests of the Cape 
Colony. By the accident, of birth I wAs not born 
in this country, but that is nothing — I hhve adopted 
the Colony as my home ; and in reference to the 
affairs of this country. 1 look upon the interests of the 
Cape Colony first, and those of' the neighbouring 
suites second. While sympathising with the Trans- 
vaal, I think that the Transvaal should return 
something of that feeling of sympathy to this Colony, 
instead of shutting out our industry by leasing every- 
thing* tp foreigners for ten, twenty, and thirty years. 
At Kimberley your Transvaal trade is ruined by 
being shut out through foreign ihonopolies.’ 

‘ The honourable member • for Stellenbosch has 
objected to the presence of the Imperial Government 
because it would lead to complications with the Free 
State, and for that he asks us. to risk the chance of 
anarchy in Basutoland. 15 that consideration for 
the Free State? The people of the F’ree State are 
surely the best judges of the question, and they say 
they want to be protected by the Imperial Govern- 
ment guarding their border. I have seen in certain 
newspapers statements with regard to T embuland as 
to which I should be glad to hear the honourable 
member for Stellenbosch. It has been said some- 
where that they (the trekkers) were perfectly right, 
and that if they were prevented, what had occurred 
m the Transvaal might occur again. These things 
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have caused a certain amount of alarm in the country, 
and f would like to hear the opinion of the honourable 
member for Stellenbosch in the resolution passed at 
the Richmond Congress, and would also like to hear 
some expression as to wj»at he is reported to have 
said about 4 United States of South Africa under its 
own flag. I want to hear the honourable member 
for Stellenbosch give a reply t'» these things. 1 have 
read the remarks of Mr. Van der Heever at the same 
congress, and he said th.it it was a very good thing 
that the English flag was here. I have, perhaps, 
misrepresented the honourable member, but I would 
be glad to hear whether there is anything behind 
this resolution, and what is the honourable member’s 
policy in this country. 1 would like to hear whether 
he is still in favour’' of ,i United States of South 
Africa under its own flag. 

• I have my own views as to the future of South 
Africa, and I believe in a U nited Suites ofc South 
Africa, but its a portion of the British Empire. I 
believe that confederated states in a colony under 
responsible government would each be practically an 
independent republic, but I think we should also have 
all the privileges of the tie with the Empire. Possibly 
there is not a very great divergence between myself 
and the honourable member for Stellenbosch, except- 
ing always the question of the flag ; though 1 have 
read in some paper that the honourable member for 
the Paarl (Mr. Marais) objected to the whole resolu- 
tion passed as having a disloyal tendency. 

* We are now at the junction of two paths-— one 
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path leads to peace and prosperity in this country, 
by the removal of native difficulties, leaving u£ free 
for the development of the country ; the other path 
leads to ruin and disaster. Every member who 
votes for the second reading of the bill will feel that 
he has taken the true and patriotic cdurse, while 
I feel sure that every member who votes with the 
honourable member for Colesberg, if he persists in 
his amendment, will regret thaf for the sake of a 
paltry party triumph he forsook the real interests 
of the country.' 

Mr. Rhodes, who had in 1 SS i advocated the transfer 
of the natives to Imperial rule, saw his wish effected 
in Basutoland, which the Imperial Government took 
over in 1883, and he has, of fcotjrse, done more to 
bring about his aim in i88jof 'a United States of 
South Africa as a portion of the British Empire ’ than 
any m^n living. 

A speech which introduces the reader to Mr. 
Rhodes's views on taxation .was made in the Cape 
House, August 1, 1883. This speech was made on 
the taxation proposals of the Government in support 
of an amendment of Mr. Fuller that this House, ‘while 
agreeing that some additional revenue may be raised 
by a revision of the stamps and licences and by house* 
duty, and by a partial revision of Customs, as well as 
by a moderate duty on colonial beer, is of opinion that, 
under the circumstances of financial depression and 
embarrassment in which the country is placed, it would 
be more equitable to increase the Excise-duty on 
s pirits than to place novel and excessive burdens on 
the industrial, trading, and professional classes.’ 
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Mr. Rhodes said : — 

‘ The taxation proposals of the Government seem 
to be aimed at those classes of the community who 
do not shout. I myself am most decidedly in favour 
of an incomfe-tax. The proposals of the Government 
affect the professional and trading classes, and leave 
untouched the larger portion of the community, which 
is quite able to meet the burden. 

* I ask you, have, the predictions of the Treasurer- 
General, which he made in proposing the last Budget, 
been fulfilled ? The T reasurer-General looked for 
the most satisfactory results from the loyal hearts of 
the colonists, and the knitting together of our 
nationalities, which was to earn’ us through all our 
difficulties in the English market. I ask, has any- 
thing of the kind taken place ? What I feel is that 
the finances of the country are thoroughly mixed up. 
The Government keep putting off our liabilities by 
raising' loans, and it is high time that they faced our 
true position. The deficiency really to be met is 
about /boo.ooo, tdking the T reasurer-General’s own 
figures. The Treasurer - General said we would 
have to borrow / 5 50,000, but, as a matter of fact, 
we would require / 1 , 1 50.000. Then there are taxes 
not brought to account, so that the figures are 
altogether misleading. The Treasurer - General 
seems to put his borrowing-powers under various 
Loan Acts on one side and call them assets, and 
to {dace on the other side # the liability for different 
public works, and deducting the one from the other, 
cells us that he has an asset of /420,00a But he 
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has taken his remaining borrowing-powers at the 
full amount, and has not allowed anything for* dis- 
count on loans. The three million loan cost / 1 3 i ,000 
to raise, and in the same way we shall not realise 
the full amount of this /420,00a We'shall have to 
pay about nine per cent, on the / 1,500, boo still to 
be raised, which will cause a deficiency of / 130.000, 
for which the Treasurer-General has made no allow- 
ance. How can the House come to any conclusion 
upon such misleading figures ? Our revenue is 
estimated at /3, 240,000, of which the Treasurer- 
General estimates that the railways will yield 
/i, 100,000. But up to the present the railway 
returns have only been /So.ooo a month, and if 
that rate continues, you will have a serious deficiency 
upon the Treasurer-General’s estimate. 

‘Then how can the Custotns keep up? A good 
deal has been said about the Diamond Fields, but 
I feeUcertain, and am bound to say so; thifct our 
diamond industry is dwindling as far as its effect on 
the trade of the Colony is concerned.* In scrip there 
may be a considerable improvement, but with regard 
to the trade through the ports the takings must 
diminish. Now we know how sensitive this country 
is, without speaking of Kimberley and its champagne 
and days of success ; we know that, not on account 
of itself, but from circumstances, Kimberley has 
been a mos* important trade centre, but we can- 
not now look for any considerable revival of trade 
there. • 

‘1 am glad that the House has arrived at the 
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conclusion that we must retain our trade with the 
interior, or they might have found that it would be 
entirely removed from us. 1 say this not in any 
spirit of hostility to the Transvaal — if we are to do 
anything, it rftust be done jointly with the Transvaal; 
but unless we do something, we shall have our trade 
with the interior removed, first to Natal, and then to 
Delagoa Bay, owing to the prohibitive tariff of the 
Transvaal. 

* I do not think that we can look for any increase 
in our Customs for a long time. I have shown you 
that you cannot look to the Diamond Fields, and i 
do not think you can look to the frontier, certainly 
not to the interior. For several years we must have 
very’ bad times, and our estimates of revenue must 
not be too sanguine. I will not weary you with 
citations from Adam Smith, but this, I think, would 
be at once accepted, that your exports should equal 
your imports and also the amount of interest upon 
your indebtedness. Now from 1850 to 1876 the Colony 
imported ^/5.doo,ooo worth of goods, and exported 
only ^62,000.000. Our debt would be represented 
by the difference, but for the diamonds. That was 
the position up to 1876, but since that time we have 
greatly increased our borrowing, and, of course, have 
greatly increased our imports and exports. Now we 
feel where the shoe is beginning to pinch. During 
the last two years our imports have been about 
£ 1 $, 000 , 000 , and our exports only .£8,000,000, ex* 
elusive of diamonds. Whenever there was the 
slightest deficiency in our Estimates the diamonds 
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were always brought in. In times past we had to 
do this, but now we have the means of forming the 
strictest calculations as to our diamonds, and we find 
that the export is from three to three and a quarter 
millions. One of the most serious things for the 
Colony to consider is this, that during tfhe last ten 
years our wool and ostrich feathers, and other staple 
articles, have not increased in the slightest degree. 
If we consider that with diamonds our exports are 
only about £7,000,000. and our imports about 
£g, 000, 000, and that the time for borrowing has 
almost ceased, it is obvious that we shall have to 
export more or import less. We shall have to cut 
imports down to £.6, 000, 000, as it would require 
£ 1 ,000, ocx> of exports to meet the interest on our 
indebtedness. Mere retrenchment of salaries will 
not meet the case. You may cut off the salaries of 
a few poor clerks here and there, but you are not 
going so meet an enormous deficiency in that way. 
This year you have a deficiency which is going to 
be met by borrowing /"324:00c, and by additional 
taxation amounting to /250,00c. The only solution 
of the difficulty is this : you will have to make up 
your minds whether you are going to keep the 
Transkei or not. If you make up your minds to 
undertake your obligations there, you will at once 
have to tell your constituents to accept largely 
increased taxation. 

' I would like an income-tax, and I look also to 
the Excise. 1 have a {flan of my own as to the 
Excise, but, being assured that it is impracticable, I 
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have not proposed it I think it might be levied 
through the canteens and bottle-stores. I would 
like the bottle-stores to be compelled to sell with a 
stamped label on each cork, and the canteens to pay 
two shillings per gallon on liquor sold. It is certain 
that you will have to look lor new methods of taxation 
unless you can get rid of the natives. You want to 
annex land rather than natives. Hitherto we have 
been annexing natives instead of land. I f we could get 
rid of the Transkei we could get rid of our defensive 
forces. We are now paying £ 2 1 6,000 per annum 
for defensive forces, and ,£50,000 for management 
of the natives. I advocated the transfer of the natives 
to Imperial rule the very first year I was in this 
House. We are not in a position to do like England, 
and to take another India. Let us attend to the de- 
velopment of the internal resources of our own Colony. 
If the House will not accept this policy, you must go 
to your constituents and put plainly before them the 
consequences of retaining the natives, and tell them 
that, if they wish to retain them, they must pre- 
pare for large additional taxation. You cannot 
go on borrowing as you have done to make up the 
amount.' 

In this able financial sjieech it may be noted that 
we have the much-criticised preference of Mr. Rhodes 
for annexing land to annexing natives, together with 
the accompanying explanation, that the Cape, then 
running into debt ever)- year, and with no prospects of 
immediate improvement, cohid not afford the expense 
of administering and policing the natives; and for 
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that reason Mr. Rhodes said, * We want to annex land 
rather than natives,’ and for the same reason, »and 
also in order to have a uniform native policy, im- 
possible with changing Ministries, he was strongly 
in favour of the transfer of the natives tp Imperial 
rule. Mr. Rhodes’s favourfte plan to dejil with the 
Excise, so as to remove the direct tax from the pro- 
ducer, will also be noted. 
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CHAPTER IV 


1883-4 


THByfiEG I N N I NGS OF NORTHERN EXPANSION 

The question of the boundaries of Griqualand West, 
or the Mankoroane question, as it has been called, 
was the point at which Mr. Rhodes had found the 
line of least resistance to the advancement of his main 
policy of expansion to the north. The Colony had, 
owing to an error in the surveying, taken unknow- 
ingly a portion of the territory' of Mankoroane, a 
native chief. Mr. Rhodes made this question his 
own, and carried a Commission to inquire into the 
boundaries of Griqualand West, of which Commission 
he was made a member. There were, the Commis- 
sion discovered, seventy farms in this territory, and 
the solution of the difficulty which Mr. Rhodes aimed 
at was to obtain a cession of the territory' to the 
Cape Colony from Mankoroane himself, In this 
object, Mankoroane being already hard pressed by 
Transvaal Boers bent on bringing about by force a 
rival annexation, Mr. Rhodes was successful. He 
also obtained a petition from the white settlers on the 
farms in this territory (known as Stellaland) asking 
to be annexed to the Cape Colony, thus ensuring 
both native and white approval for the annexation. 
The key of the interior was, as he thought, safely 
secured, and he returned to the Cape exultant But 
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he had seckoned without the Cape Parliament. A 
section of these politicians, sunk in parochialism, .saw 
not an inch beyond the existing Cape territory or 
the present session. Mr. Hofmeyr’s followers con- 
sidered the territory the heritage of the Transvaal. 
The Cape Parliament declined to have anything to 
do with Mankoroane’s offer, and the matter dropped. 

Mr. Rhodes went back to Kimberley, thoroughly 
disheartened and disgusted. There, reflecting on what 
he had seen and heard while visiting Maqkoroane's 
territory, he came to the conclusion that "President 
Kruger was behind the whole freebooting movement, 
and that he was aiming at shutting in the Cape 
Colony by securing first the way to the interior, and 
then the interior itself ; while Mr. Rhodes thought he 
also saw that the Transvaal President was aiming at 
gradual advances towards Delagoa Bay, with a view 
to acquiring that also, and thus shutting out the 
Cape from trade as well as expansion, and securing 
the ultimate supremacy for a Dutch Republican 
systen^in South Africa. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Rhodes that, on arriving 
at these conclusions, he was fllled with admiration for 
the stout old Boer President, who, without a penny 
in his treasury, and no immediate prospect of even 
meeting his obligations, yet aimed so high, and set to 
work so promptly and vigorously to translate his pur- 
pose into action. Contrasting the foresight and 
daring of the advocate of Boer supremacy with the pur- 
blind parochialism of the Cape House, one can under- 
stand this admiration. It was the admiration of a 
strong, fair-minded Englishman for a rival builder of 
empire whom he felt to be worthy of his steel. 

With this introduction 1 will give a most important 
speech made by Mr. Rhodes in the Cape House on 
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this question, August i6, 1883. Mr. Rhodes moved 
to Mr. Scan Ian’s motion ‘that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should be requested to a!low the Colonial 
Government to be represented on the occasion of 
the visit of the Transvaal Deputation to London, etc.,’ 
the followyig amendment : — 

‘ “ And that in the meantime this Colony should 
place a Resident with the chief Mankoroane.” 

* In moving this amendment. I do so its an addition 
rather than an amendment to the Government’s pro- 
posal. I feel that the House has not yet risen to 
the supreme importance of this question, which is far 
more important than the disposal of Basutoland or the 
Transkei. You are dealing with a question upon the 
proper treatment of which depends the whole future 
of this Colony. I look upon this Bcchuanaland 
territory as the Suez Canal of the trade of this 
country, the key of its road to the interior. The 
House will have to wake up to what is W be its 
future policy. The question before us really is this, 
whether this Colony is to be confined to its present 
borders, or whether it is to become the dominant 
state in South Africa — whether, in fact, it is to spread 
its civilisation over the interior. 

' Last year 1 moved for a Commission on the 
Northern Boundaries of Griqualand West, and pointed 
out that the boundary which had been laid down was 
not in accordance with the proclamation of Sir Henry 
Barkly. In accordance with the resolution of the 
House, the Government appointed a Commission, of 
which I was one of the members. The Commission 
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arrived ’‘Sat the conclusion that the boundary as laid 
down went further than we were entitled to go ifnder 
the cession of the country we had taken over from 
Waterboer. The Commission pointed out that 
seventy farms in the territory that wc * had taken 
were really outside the Colony, and were the property 
of Mankoroane. We are, then, in this position — 
that this Colony is already in possession of seventy 
farms which belong to a neighbouring native state. 
That is one reason, though a minor one, why the 
Colony has a practical interest in the settlement of 
this Bechuanaland question. I call it a minor reason, 
because a much larger reason is the future of the 
trade of this Colony. The Colonial Secretary has 
appealed to me to give some statistics with refer- 
ence to the trade of the Colony with the interior. 
In a privileged communication from two or 
three firms in Kimberley, whose names I am not 
allowed to mention, one firm alone tells me that in 
their line — soft goods and so on — their trade 
amounts to j£roo,ooo per annum. As they point 
out, it is not merely a question of what this trade may 
be now ; the question that we must look to is what 
it will be in the future. There are honourable mem- 
bers here who know what this Colony was when the 
settlement extended but a very few miles north of 
Cape Town, and honourable members know what 
the Colony nas grown to now. The honourable 
member for Cradock expressed surprise when I 
referred to Basutoland, f will explain what I mean. 
Whatever we may do with Basutoland, whether wc 
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retain it ourselves, or whether the Imperial Govern* 
merit takes it, it will still be there ; and so it is with 
the Transkei, whether we part with it for ten years or 
not, it will still be there for us. 

‘ But this question of ^cchuanaland will not be in 
our handstand that is why the House should now 
approach very seriously the consideration of this ques- 
tion. If we part with this question now, we shall 
find that the limits of the Colony will be Griqualand 
West. 

* Now as to this question of the seventy farms. One 
solution is a cession by Mankoroane. But Mankoroane 
says, “ I will not take money for the territory. If you 
will take the whole of my territory, do so ; otherwise 
I want my territory back again.” Now, ought we 
wrongfully to seize the territory, or ought we not to 
accept the only fair solution, the offer of this native 
chief? I am no negrophtlist, and I hold to the distinct 
view that we must extend our civilisation beyand our 
present borders. 

* We come now to the' second factor in the question, 
which is Stellaland. The Republic of Stelialand also 
has offered us their territory. Some honourable 
members may say that this is immorality — to deal 
with these men at all after what has occurred. " The 
lands,'’ they may say, " belong to the chief Manko- 
roane, How improper ! How immoral I We must 
not do it.” Now I have not these scruples. I believe 
that the natives are bound gradually to come under 
the control of the Europeans. 1 feel that it is the 
duty of this colony, when, as it were, her younger 
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and more fiery sons go out and take land, to follow in 
their steps with civilised government. Is not thi^ also 
the principle of the British Government? I refer 
you to a despatch of Sir Peregrine Maitland to show 
that this is exactly what was done nearly ‘forty years 
ago by the British Government in the case of the Free 
State farms taken from the Basutos ; and, therefore, 
you will not be making any new departure in recog- 
nising the people of Stellaland. The people of Stella- 
land have offered to come under our rule. When 1 
use the words “the people of Stellaland,” 1 own that 
there are only about one hundred signatures to the 
petition, whereas there are in Stellaland about two 
hundred and fifty burghers ; but I may tell the House 
that in the work of the Commission, after having 
seen Mankoroane in connection with the decision as 
to the boundary of his land, I went to see the people 
of Stellaland. I had heard that they were hostile to 
us, ancP I felt it my duty to go and ascertain their 
views, and I am bound to say that I was received with 
extreme attention. Whether" it was quite in order or 
not under the terms of my commission, I think it was 
the right thing to do, I met the people of Stellaland 
and the President of their Volksraad, Mr. Niekerk, 
a very able man. They pointed out that they wished 
to do one of two things — either to be annexed to the 
Transvaal or to the Cape Colony. Mr. Niekerk said 
that he himself was inclined to the T ransvaal, being an 
old subject of that state, but said he had not any very 
strong views. He only wanted the Cape Colony and 
toe Transvaal to settle the question. Now I would 

E 
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point out to the honourable member for Cradock, and 
the honourable member for Stellenbosch, that we 
must deal with this question, if only for one thing. 
We knew th^t all sorts of “ fuel ” are said to be in the 
country, and Imperial interference in Bechuanaland 
would be one source of fuel. If we do not settle this 
ourselves, we shall see it taken up in the House of 
Commons, on one side or the other, not from any real 
interest in the question, but simply because of its 
consequences to those occupying the Ministerial 
benches. We want to get rid of the Imperial factor 
in this question, and to deal with it ourselves, jointly 
with the Transvaal. The House may ask, What does 
the Transvaal think of this question? Well, we can 
only judge of the views of the Transvaal by the 
written minutes on the subject by the President and 
his Executive. [Mr. Rhodes here quoted from the 
blue-books to show that they supported his view.] 
Of course we must not disregard any legitimate 
interests of the Transvaal ; but we are bound to think 
first of the interests of this Colony. When I arrived 
at the town of Mankoroane — Taungs — I found five 
or six native boys. They called themselves, by the 
way, “ Pullinger,” or “ Rothschild,” or “ De Beers,” 
after the companies for whom they had worked. 
They said they could not go home, as they would be 
robbed. I inquired into the matter in the Republic 
of Stellaland, and there they politely gave me passes 
for the boys, but frankly < owned that if they had 
arrived without passes, there might have been a 
transference of steeds. 
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‘We have our depression here in Cape Town. 
What does it mean ? The natives who come to work 
at the Fields now go home with gold concealed about 
their persons, and nothing else, for fpar of being 
robbed. Here is a tremendous drain of gold from 
the Colony. These men used to spend all their money 
in goods, which they took home, and so advantaged 
the colonial trade. What did we build railways for ? 
To secure the trade of the interior. Suppose we lie 
down oppressed with present difficulties, and, say, 
“ We will not extend our railways any further ; our 
liabilities are too great, and we will do no more.” What 
will happen ? I respect the Transvaal, but as poli- 
ticians we have to look to our position as the future 
paramount state in South Africa ; and we see, there- 
fore, that any settlement must be made jointly with 
the Cape Colony, which must retain the trade of the 
interior, and must remain the dominant state in South 
Africa.? I noticed the other day — I think it was in 
the Cape Argus — that Senor Castilho had met the 
Chamber of Commerce, and had informed them that 
at Delagoa Bay an ad valorem duty of six per cent, 
would be levied on goods generally, but that only 
three per cent, would be levied on goods for the 
Transvaal. Under such a tariff as that, our trade to 
the interior would be annihilated, and I claim the 
development of the interior as the birthright of this 
Colony. With a tariff at three per cent., goods would 
pass through the Transvaal, as everything west of 
Kuruman is desert. One large firm at Barkly 
informed me that if our one road to the interior were 
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closed, they would have to go to Pretoria, as the 
Transvaal tariff was prohibitory for the passage of 
our goods. I appeal to Western members whether 
they have no t t already lost the trade in spirits with 
the Transvaal through the spirit monopoly there? 
The spirits from the Western Province, with a free 
trade route, would go to the interior, but now that trade 
is stopped entirely. If we are stopped by a prohibi- 
tive tariff, what are we to do with our railways? 
Here we have a debt of ;£ 14,000,000 for railways, 
incurred in view of the gradual development of the 
Colony ; and if the prospects of that development 
were taken away it would be a gloomy look-out for 
the future. 

‘ I hold I am perfectly consistent in having voted 
for the transfer of Basutoland, and in now holding 
these views. We have spent ^250,000 in the last 
few years governing natives ; but, as I said the other 
day, what we now want is to annex land, not itatives. 
The districts I represent are frequently marked as 
desert on the map ; but the land is suited to the 
farmers of this country. Some of it has been sold 
only lately at enormously high quit-rents; and the 
land behind Griqualand West, which is supposed to 
be desert, is capable of great development by the 
farmers of this country. It is not much use to natives ; 
but the farmers could go there and preserve the water 
and make use of the land. The reason why I have 
put this motion on the paper is that I fear disturbances 
may break out between Mankoroane and the Stella- 
land people, and these disturbances could be checked 
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if Marikoroane had an adviser with him. When I 
was there I asked Mankoroane what he was frighfened 
at. He said, “ Stellaland.” I asked the Stellaland 
people what they were frightened at, and they said, 
“ Mankoroane.” I am assured that the presence of a 
Resident would be most beneficial, as, pending the 
settlement of this question, I fear there may be a 
rupture. As to the effect of this question on general 
South African affairs, I would say that I perceive the 
high aim of much that has been said by the honourable 
member for Stellenbosch. His aspirations are for 
the union of South Africa. The question of the union 
of South Africa is bound up in this Bechuanaland 
question ; but I regard this question first in its conse- 
quences to the interests of the Cape Colony. I have 
been favoured with reports from Tati, and I have 
learned how great are the prospects of the territory 
beyond the Transvaal [i.e. the territory which is now 
Rhodesia. — Ed.]. If this Colony were to be checked 
by the prohibitive tariff of the Transvaal, our burden 
of jQ 20,000,000 would become' greater than ever. The 
question before us is, Are we to maintain the trade 
with the interior, or to give it up ? I solemnly warn 
this House that if it departs from the control of the 
interior, we shall fall from the position of the para- 
mount state in South Africa, which is our right in 
every scheme of federal union in the future, to that 
of a minor state.’ 

Here we have Mr. Rhodes, well aware that his 
policy of Imperial expansion must be kept in the 
background, pressing the retention of what he happily 
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called the ‘ Suez Canal 1 to the interior, by means of 
the tippeal to the self-interest of the Colony and its 
representatives, and very carefully avoiding any hint 
of rivalry as to this territory with the Transvaal, with 
the ambition *of which for expansion a large section 
of Dutch piembers, headed by Mr. Hofmeyr, were 
in full sympathy. At the same time Mr. Rhodes 
dwelt sagaciously upon the mischief to Cape interests 
which would result from the prohibitive tariffs of the 
Transvaal, designed to divert the whole trade to 
itself. He wished the House to get rid of the 
Imperial factor, that is, of the need of Imperial inter- 
vention, the irritating and feeble muddling of Down- 
ing Street, by settling the matter themselves and 
taking over the territory, which would have saved a 
million and a half spent on the Warren Expedition, 
which expedition Mr. Rhodes himself was the means 
of getting sent up, being quite ready to bring in the 
Imperial factor when he could not save the territory 
to the Empire through his own conciliatory and peace- 
able means, annexation by the Cape, acquiesced in by 
the Transvaal. By this time the Transvaal was hard 
at work, with the help of the chief Massouw, to 
secure the key to the interior, as the following pro- 
clamation will indicate: — 

‘Proclamation, 6 lh Aug. 1883. 

4 1 , Gerrit Jacobus Van Niekerk, Administrator of 
Stellaland, duly authorised and empowered by David 
Massouw, the territorial paramount chief, declare the 
Republic of Stellaland, with Vryburg as its seat of 
government.’ 

Of course, Mr. Van Niekerk’s preference for the 
Transvaal was stronger than he represented, as he 
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afterwards told Mr, Rhodes he was sent up to secure 
the country for the Transvaal. • 

Mr. Rhodes’s amendment had not been successful, 
and no one realised the importance of the territory 
except the resolute supporters of President Kruger’s 
idea, the Hofmeyr party. • Mr. Rhodes yas really in 
despair as to accomplishing anything at this critical 
moment, when he found an unexpected and invalu- 
able ally in the High Commissioner. The High 
Commissioner, Sir Herpules Robinson, saw the force 
of Mr. Rhodes’s reasoning. He used his influence 
with Lord Derby, and induced him to take action on 
the question, and he also assisted in persuading 
Sir Thomas Scanlan, then the Cape Premier, to 
undertake a share of the responsibility. Thus time 
was gained (though the Cape afterwards rejected 
the arrangement), and the key to the interior, though 
not yet safe, was not absolutely lost to the Empire. 
Mr. Rhodes had still to expend much effort and much 
time before the key was safe in British keeping. 

Expansion to the north, though his chief concern, 
did not entirely occupy Mr. Rhodes’s mind at this 
period, as the next speech,, a speech on the Liquor 
Licensing Bill, Sept. 10, 1883, will show. Mr. Rhodes 
spoke (and voted in the minority) in support of Mr. 
Robertson’s amendment to insert ‘ or sell, supply, or 
give any liquor to any aboriginal native within a 
circuit of five miles from any proclaimed diamond 
mine.’ The object of the amendment was to keep 
liquor from the natives, liquor being, according to 
Mr. Rhodes's native policy, the same then as now, 
the curse of the black man. On this subject Mr. 
Rhodes had the advantage of years of intercourse 
with the natives, in whose welfare he had always 
taken a special interest. 
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‘ This is no new legislation. You are only being 
asked to confirm what was the law of Griqualand 
West when it was a separate province. Seeing that 
so many honourable members have voted for the 
clause giving*the Government power to prohibit the 
sale of liqfaor to natives in any proclaimed area, 
I am surprised that there should be any opposition 
to giving them the right to apply this clause to one 
small area. Many members have spoken in a rap- 
turous manner of the rights of the black man ; but I 
have always held a different position from that 
which has been advanced to-day. The views of 
the honourable member for Stellenbosch are extra- 
ordinary. I can tell him that the poor coloured man 
in Kimberley is only anxious that he should be de- 
prived of the chance of drinking. The coloured man 
does not want these privileges you are so anxious to 
give him ; he does want some other privileges, which, 
perhaps, the House would not be so ready to* grant 
him. The honourable member for Stellenbosch has 
not presented any petitions from the coloured men of 
Kimberley in support of his contention, or demanding 
equal drinking rights with the white man. 

‘ To those who say that the clause will not work, 

I say that they may then safely vote for it; it will 
not hurt on their own showing. We (I mean my 
friends) believe that it will answer. It is all very 
well to say that natives will walk five miles on 
Sunday to get drink, but will you try and picture to 
yourselves twenty thousand natives tramping five 
miles out and five miles home again on Sunday, when 
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you remember that they could not go without passes 
from their masters. My idea is that the natives* will 
drink liquor when it was almost forced down their 
throats by the presence of the canteens, but not other- 
wise, and I am certain they would nbt.walk five 
miles out and fives miles back to obtain 4 t. Every 
member who represents wine-growing districts is 
fully aware what this legislation means — the stop- 
page of drinking. That is a natural conclusion. It 
is very well known what the effect will be ; as a proof 
of which I may say that the wine-merchants in town 
have refused lately to purchase Cape Smoke, because 
they know that, if this amendment passes, the sale of 
it at Kimberley will be damaged. Wine-farmers, 
too, know that the amendment, if passed, will be 
successful in hampering their trade. I say that our 
duty is to stop the trade, although the effect may be 
injurious to some western farmers. On this trade 
depends the morality of the natives. Every employer 
in Kimberley desires to see this practice of drinking 
stamped out. I think that the House should support 
the amendment of the senior member for Kimberley. 

‘It is said that you will lose revenue, but what 
revenue will you lose? The natives drink Cape 
Smoke, not imported brandy, and there is not a very 
great xevenue derived from Cape Smoke. The total 
revenue from that source is only about ,£30,000, and 
that is drawn from every part of the country. I do 
n ot believe that the canteens in Kimberley will be 
shut up as a consequence Af this amendment. There 
will still be a large trade with the white population 
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of Kimberley. The argument of the honourable 
and learned member for Colesberg as to the enor- 
mous expense of the police force at Kimberley I hold 
to be entirely in favour of my view of the case. For 
how are we to remedy this enormous charge ? Every 
report we ffiave shows us that the immense number 
of crimes in Kimberley is chiefly due to drink, and 
if we prevent the sale of drink, so large a police force 
will not be required. I hope that you will now 
endorse by your vote the vote given the other 
evening, for I cannot understand how honourable 
members can reverse that vote.’ 

Early in 1884 Mr. Rhodes had his first experience 
of office, being for a short time (some six weeks) 
Treasurer-General in Sir Thomas Scanlan’s Govern- 
ment, about the time when he refused Gordon’s 
invitation to join him at Khartoum. On Scanlan’s 
resignation, the Bond party under Mr. Hofmeyr, 
though they had brought it about because of Scanlan’s 
expansion policy, refused to take the responsibility, 
and put in a warming-pan Ministry under Mr. Uping- 
ton. Mr. Upington, who was simply a puppet of Mr. 
Hofmeyr, the strong man who directed everything, 
gave up the railway to Kimberley at the dictation 
of the Bond leader. Mr. Hofmeyr was strongly 
against expansion to the north, which he held to be 
the heritage, not of the Cape Colony, but of the Trans- 
vaal. The temper of this Government may be under- 
stood by the fact that when in this year Boer filibusters 
from the Transvaal seized North Zululand (afterwards 
establishing the New Republic, in due course incor- 
porated with the Transvaal), they used their power 
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and influence by threats of a rebellion at the Cape 
to prevent Imperial interference with the raiders.* 

The ‘ warming-pan ’ Ministry was really a necessity. 
It enabled Mr. Hofmeyr’s party to grasp the advan- 
tages of office without the responsibilities. Mr. 
Hofmeyr alleged his defective eyesight a^* his reason 
for not forming a Ministry, but the real reason was 
the lack of trained men in his party to perform the 
duties of office. The Upington Ministry performed 
the bidding of the Bond (the Afrikander organisation 
which sprang out of the excise agitation in the 
Western districts, the wine-growers’ stronghold), and 
a great lowering of excise duties was one of its per- 
formances. Conscious of their strength, the Bond 
members carried a bill for the use of the Dutch 
language, and insisted on speaking in Dutch. Pro- 
posals were also submitted for the election of justices 
of the peace by the people, and for the flogging of 
servants after a summary process, and the rest of 
the reactionary Bond programme. 

I conclude this chapter by giving a speech delivered 
by Mr. Rhodes in the Cape Parliament, June 9, 1884, 
a criticism of the Budget 0/ the Treasurer-General 
of the rival Ministry, which had succeeded Scanlan’s. 

‘At the adjournment of the debate on Friday, I felt 
the same difficulty as the honourable gentleman who 
has just moved the amendment, namely, that I was not 
aware of any proposals of the Government in regard 
to a rebate. There are various amendments before 
the House, that, for instance, of the member for Port 
Elizabeth, who has suggested the reference of the 
financial proposals of the Government to a select 
committee, amongst the members of which were to be 
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myself, as the late Treasurer-General, and the present 
Treasurer- General. I do not know — for I am young 
to constitutional government — but it appears to me 
that it is an extraordinary position that the financial 
proposals of 'the Governrpent should be submitted as 
it were to *the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. It cer- 
tainly appears to me that the taxation proposals 
should always be maintained by the Government, 
who should be prepared to abide by them. You are 
all aware of the enormous deficiency : that nearly 
half a* million has to be provided, and that the taxa- 
tion of the country is to be the question of the 
session. Taxation is a matter upon which the Govern- 
ment should stand and fall. If the motion of the 
honourable member for Port Elizabeth were carried, I 
could not agree to serve on that committee, because 
I think that a question of this sort is purely a 
Government question, upon which it must* either 
stand or fall. There is, however, a definite question 
before the House, upon which the Government of 
the country has already declared in clear and distinct 
language. There was no faltering in the words of 
the Treasurer-General when asked by the honourable 

* I 4 - 

member for Cradock whether it was the intention of 
the Government to accept a rebate in regard to the 
customs tariff and excise. The honourable Treasurer 
then replied in clear and distinct language that the 
Government would accept no rebate in regard to 
customs and excise, and thit left a clear and distinct 
question before the House. 
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‘ The question is whether, in connection with these 
customs proposals, and excise taxation, this Houie is 
of opinion or not that a rebate should be made in 
reference to our interior trade. I must confess that 
I feel a certain amount of soreness in regard to the 
Budget proposed by the Treasurer-Gendral. I am 
not prepared to state here that the Budget consists 
of stolen matter, but yet I do feel a certain hardship 
about it. One naturally feels a hardship when one’s 
clothes are stolen ; but there is a greater hardship 
when one sees the thief walking about in those 
clothes ; and the hardship is greatest when one sees 
the thief walking about with the clothes on the 
wrong way. In the Governor’s speech it has been 
proposed to raise money on the customs and licences, 
and the present Treasurer- General has accepted that 
position. The honourable T reasurer has adopted taxa- 
tion on excise, customs, and licences, which had been 
proposed in the first instance by the late Government 
Those are the proposals of the late Government, and 
so far their clothes have been* stolen. The proposals 
are those of the late Ministry, but the manner in 
which they are to be worked out I distinctly 
repudiate both on my own behalf and on behalf 
of my late colleagues, and I will point out how 
detrimental I believe that working out will be to 
the best interests of the country. 

‘ Before, however, proceeding to that, I will make 
a few remarks upon the figures submitted by the 
Treasurer-General. I tfiink that the Treasurer- 
General, equally with myself, has found the difficulty 
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of starting from any clear or distinct balance in taking 
the estimated balance of last year. I think that the 
Treasurer has seen that the best method of dealing 
with the financial position of the country would be 
to take the^ cash-balance ©n the 31st March, after the 
loan had been raised, and when he knew more or 
less what was the balance in London, what was the 
balance in the Colony, and what were the liabilities 
of the Treasury at the time. In this I agree with 
the honourable Treasurer, and I too have found some 
difficulty in going back to the balance of the 30th 
June ldst. But where I differ, and where I would 
ask for light from the Treasurer-General, is that so 
far as I could estimate the balance on the 30th 
March, it was about £ 1,23 1,000 after providing 
for liabilities. I notice that the Treasurer has 
issued from his own office a statement that the 
balance on that date was no less than ,£1,128,628, 
after providing for liabilities under various Vbtes of 
Parliament. But yet in the Budget I find that the 
Treasurer makes a statement that the balance on the 
31st March was ,£1,181,000, or a very considerable 
difference from the balance that he had issued from’ 
his office. I would ask for more light upon this 
question. But taking the Treasurer's balance at 
;£i, 181,000, I find that the Treasurer has estimated 
the revenue at ^2,896,000. For nine months the 
Treasurer-General has received ^2,161,000, and 
therefore the balance still £0 be received for the year 
is ,£735,000. Thus the Treasurer-General should 
have a balance at the end of the year of £ 1,916,000 , 
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as against his estimate of expenditure for the year of 
£ 3 > 3 ° 5 > 000 ' The Treasurer has received for nine 
months £2,257,000, and provided for expenditure 
the sum of ,£1,247,000. Now, this woqld leave the 
Treasurer for the year a balance of no' less than 
£669,000, as against his statement of £<£03,000. I 
am not aware how that difference is caused, and I 
have not had a very clear explanation from the 
Treasurer-General, whether he has provided in that 
balance for the amount required for the completion 
of railways. 

‘ Now, I must differ from the Treasurer, and f must 
say that so far as I can see, the revenue for the year 
will exceed the sum of £2,896,000. As far as 1 can 
gather, I should estimate the revenue of the country 
at a sum beyond £2,896,000. You will find, on 
reference to the return of the Treasury for ten 
months, that the revenue of the country was 
£2,45^000. For the month of April you have 
received £293,000. It would be unfair to May and 
June to suppose that the revenue would be less than 
£250,000 per month — unless of course the Govern- 
ment financial proposals are likely to paralyse 
trade. , This indeed we hear from every side. 
But taking the estimate for May and June at 
£250,000 per month, I find that the revenue for the 
year will be £2,955,000, as against the revenue 
estimated by the Treasurer-General at £2,896,000. 
Taking my balance on^the 31st March last at 
^ I .23i,ooo, after providing for the liabilities for 
railways, the Treasurer-General should have a 
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balance of £ 2 , 024 , 000 , as against the expenditure 
of £1,247,000. This would leave a balance of 
£780,000 on the 30th June, but from that must be 
deducted the amount required to complete the 
railways, £280,000, and when the Treasurer has 
taken that out, he should have half a million of 
money on the 30th June in the Treasury of the 
country. I really believe that that will be about 
the balance this country will have after providing 
£280,000 for the completion of the railways. I 
think the honourable Treasurer will find on the 30th 
June that there will be a sum of about half a million 
of money in the Treasury, and I will ask the honour- 
able Treasurer-General what he proposes to do with 
that? 

‘ He has told the House that he is going to keep 
it and look at it. He is not going to let it go until 
he is assured that his hopes of what will occur will 
be realised. What is the use of locking up ££00,000 
in a stocking? That sum of money is costing the 
country five and a half per cent., and you are receiv- 
ing for it one and a quarter per cent. What, then, did 
the late Government propose to do with it? They 
proposed to complete their railway system to Kim- 
berley. The honourable member for Fort Beaufort 
asks, * Who gave us leave ? ’ The late Government 
was going to wait until the House gave them leave. 
They were not going, like his honourable friend op- 
posite, to spend two millions of money on war without 
the leave of the House. \^hat they proposed was to 
complete the railway system with that half-million. 
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When the question arose, the feeling of the House 
was not that the system ought not to be completed — 
it was the unanimous opinion that it should be com- 
pleted. The question was, Where was the money to 
come from ? The honourable member for Nama- 
qualand told the House that the money was there. 
The debate on the subject was forced through, and a 
false impression left on the House that the money 
did not exist. Even lately, the honourable member 
for Beaufort West stated at Stellenbosch that he did 
not believe this money existed. I say deliberately, 
it is far better to spend that money in making the 
railway than to lock it up in a stocking, pay five and 
a half per cent, for it, and get one and a quarter per 
cent. There is one point upon which some of the 
members may disagree with me, and that is, that 
there is the liability to the Standard Bank to be paid 
off, but that liability does not commence to be pay- 
able i/htil the ist January next The honourable 
Treasurer in his estimates does not provide for 
the excess on the completion of the railways, but if 
that amount were allowed, I believe that on the 
30th June there would remain as a balance, after the 
completion of the railways, a sum of half a million. 

‘There has been another statement made to the 
House y a statement in reference to the conduct of 
affairs by the late Ministry of Sir Thomas Scanlan. 
1 do not know whether the honourable member for 
Stellenbosch intended it, % but it left an unpleasant 
feeling on the House. He said that the Scanlan 
Ministry, instead of spending four millions on rail- 

F 
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ways, had spent another eight millions. The spending 
of the four millions was the measure of the honour- 
able member for Stellenbosch, who was on the late 
Ministry, and I regret that he ever left it. The four 
millions wfere spent upon railways, and the eight 
millions existed only as the capitalised amount of the 
deficiency. What really represented that ? Was it the 
conduct of the Scanlan administration? No; it was 
the conduct of these wars. Ever since the honour- 
able member for Cradock has been in the Ministry, 
he has tried to reduce this wasteful expenditure. I 
think that the honourable member for Cradock would 
not repudiate the fact, that the customs have decreased 
owing to the stoppage of war. 

‘Another question raised has been this, that the 
honourable member for Cradock has plunged the 
country frightfully into debt on public works, far 
beyond the means of the country. Now, so far as 
I can gather, the figures are these : railways Costing 
£10,000,000 odd, earning ,£265,000; bridges with an 
expenditure of ,£407,006, earning ,£16,000; and tele- 
graphs costing ,£347,000, earning ,£23,000; so that- 
roughly, on an expenditure of ,£1 1,642,000, we hane 
earned over £200,000 per annum, or between two 
and a half and three per cent. Taking it thaCthe 
money costs us four and a half or five per cent, the 
loss to the country would not be more than £200,000. 
Then we have a permanent war debt of £4, 1 75>°°°» 
on which we have to pa^ £200,000. Now, which 
was the best for the country, a permanent war debt, 
costing the country £200,000 a year, or the money 
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expended on public works now nearly completed, on 
which we have to pay a similar amount, with every 
chance in future that they will pay their working 
expenses ? It is true that we have ji debt on the 
Colony of over £20,000,000, and in reference to that 
we had reproductive works costing £15,000,000, 
other public works costing another £1,000,000, and 
then the frightful war debt of £4,750,000. Alto- 
gether, £6,000,000 have been spent with reference to 
the native wars this Colony has entered upon since 
the introduction of responsible government. I do 
not think the member for Cradock need be ashamed 
that his administration has been connected with the 
public works of this country. 

‘ One of the most satisfactory things at the present 
time is our position with regard to imports and 
exports. During 1882 we imported for consumption 
to the extent of no less than £8,545,000. In 1883 
we imported only £5,491,000, being a difference of 
£2,^84,000 as compared with the previous year. 
This question was very fairly brought home to this 
House about two years ago by the member for 
Stellenbosch, when, on speaking of the financial con- 
dition of the country, he pointed out to this House 
that we could not go on importing one or two millions 
more than we exported, but that we must pay for 
the imports by our exports, and, further than that, 
we must pay the interest on our indebtedness. But 
during all those years of prosperity, there is the harsh 
fact that we were importing a couple of million pounds' 
worth more than we exported. As I have shown, 
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however, between 1882 and 1883 there was a falling- 
off of ,£2,948,000, and I may state that this year 
shows even a greater contrast, for so far as I can 
gather, the exports of the country remain about the 
same and ttoe imports are still further falling off. In 
referring to* our exports, 1 may mention that wool 
has maintained its position, and although there has 
been a fall in value, there has been an increase in the 
quantity exported. We are also beginning to export 
wine, there being £61,000 worth this year, as against 
£46,000 last year, and we also hold our own in 
feathers. With reference to diamonds, I may point 
out that the exports are as large from Griqualand 
West now as they have been in the past, and I take 
exception to the remark made in his financial speech 
by the Treasurer-General, when he said he thought 
the diamond industry had brought as much evil as 
good. All that has been taken out of the country 
was contained in four holes, and for that we ha*e got 
a return of £30,000,000. The diamond trade has 
been the source of great 'wealth to the Colony, and if 
the honourable member for Stellenbosch had sup- 
ported me in getting the railway to Kimberley, we 
should have been able to benefit the wine farmers by 
having Cape wines there, instead of the wretched 
foreign sherry they now get. Well, then, as I have 
pointed out, there has been a falling-off of nearly 
two millions in the imports, but against that has to 
be put our indebtedness of £1,200,000, leaving a 
comfortable £800,000 to tfie credit of the Colony, 
which no doubt has been used to pay off the private 
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indebtedness of the country. This year we shall 
still further improve our position in this respecf, and 
this is one of the most satisfactory points in connec- 
tion with the financial position of the country. 

‘ Passing next to the question of the revenue and 
expenditure of the country, I am aware that there 
had been a considerable falling-off in revenue during 
the last few years. This year it was estimated at 
£2,896,000, but I think the Treasurer-General, should 
have made it ,£2,950,000. The estimated expendi- 
ture was £3,572,000, but according to the new 
calculation of the Treasurer-General, the revenue 
would be about .£3,100,000 while the expenditure 
would be £3,546,000, therefore there would be a 
necessity of raising money by taxation to the extent 
of £445,000. With reference to the estimated 
expenditure by the late Government of £3,572,000, 
the honourable Treasurer-General says he thinks it 
possible to make a great deal of reduction on the ad- 
ministrative establishment of the country. I myself 
do not think it possible, if 'we wish to maintain an 
efficient administration. I notice that the honour- 
able member for Cape Town wishes to reduce the 
salaries of the civil servants, but in my opinion 
that would be a most unfair reduction. The Civil 
Service have to keep up a certain social position in 
this country, have to give subscriptions to various 
objects, and set an example in certain districts, and I 
do not think any one can say that the civil servants 
of this country are overpaid. It might be suggested 
l bat the salaries on the Treasury bench might be 
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reduced. Well, I and my colleagues had almost 
considered that question, but in view of the proba- 
bility of our early departure from office, we took no 
action in the piatter, considering that such a course 
would be indelicate. I may point out that there are 
certain salaries you cannot touch, and I would ask 
the House which of the items it is proposed to 
reduce. There is one thing you might touch, and 
that is the native department and defences of the 
country. (Mr. Marais: ‘ The Transkei.’) Quite so, 
but the House showed at the late election that it 
will not part with the Transkei. My policy has been 
to develop the northern territory, where there are 
pastoral districts and no natives, as much as possible, 
and by that policy a reduction can be made in the 
expense of colonial defences, and by the sweeping 
away of the office of Secretary for Native Affairs. 

‘ Coming next to the important question of taxation, 
it is noticeable what few things there are to be*taxed, 
and how few sources of revenue exist. As I take it, 
my honourable friend the Treasurer-General intends 
to raise ,£445,000 per annum by taxation ; I do not 
accept his statement of ,£330,000, which is not 
calculated on the proper basis. We find that the 
proposal of the honourable Treasurer is not to pro- 
ceed with public works — I beg his pardon — with the 
exception of East London and the Kowie Harbour 
works. No one can therefore charge my honourable 
friend with an entire disregard for public works — 
that is, of a certain class. But I would point out that 
a stoppage of public works will cause a fall-off in 
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customs duties, and the fifteen per cent, duty would 
entirely wipe out our trade with the interior. If you 
pass those proposals, the trade of the Free State 
will pass to our sister-colony, Natal. Well, I like 
my sister well enough, but I object to Wer.getting our 
trade. There is also to be considered <he duty on 
beer. Last year the increased duty had the effect of 
reducing the duty received on imported beer from 
.£900,000 to £"700,000. The further duty now im- 
posed would simply be prohibitive, and the Trea- 
surer’s calculation of obtaining another £56,000 from 
imported beer would not be realised. I do not think, 
then, that increased customs tariff will yield increased 
revenue. Of course, there has been an encourage- 
ment of colonial industries, and I must say for myself 
that of the recommendations last year I see no reason 
to complain. I do not think any one would object to 
give a chance to the production of certain materials 
here ky a duty of thirty or forty per cent., and I think 
my honourable friend might have included the jam 
manufacture, and have given sugar free, when he 
included tin ware. My honourable friend has made 
a great deal of a free breakfast- table, and I suppose 
that must have been working in his mind when he 
reduced the duty on coffee. Goodness only knows 
what that has been reduced for! Every one in this 
country drinks coffee, including the coloured classes, 
who should be made to pay their share of taxation. 
In other colonies, Victoria, New South Wales, 
Queensland, South Austfralia, and other places, there 
,s a heavy duty on coffee, and yet it is proposed to 
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reduce it here, and lose / 15,000 a year. Is this to 
gain ‘the Natal trade? I can assure the honourable 
Treasurer-General that twelve shillings and sixpence 
will not gain the Natal trade, for Natal is practically 
the port of .a 'native reserve, for which the Imperial 
Government are responsible, and Natal can afford 
those low duties. When we are considering these 
customs duties, we must consider this colony as 
compared with other colonies. What I object to is 
that no provision is made for competition with Natal. 

‘ I will now make a few remarks respecting another 
portion of the present Government’s stolen clothes, 
namely, the excise proposals. I am glad to see that 
the Government proposes to tax existing stocks, and 
I hope they will adhere to that, or they will have no 
revenue at all. I hope the pressure from behind will 
not cause them to forego that. I object, however, to 
the differential duty of two shillings and four shillings 
on distilled spirits. I cannot see why a man wA»o has 
invested his capital in distillation by other means 
than the grape should be suddenly stopped. My 
opinion is that such a differential duty would ma- 
terially lessen the revenue. As to the taxation on 
licences, I cannot say much for this, as it was proposed 
when we were in office, but it is like taking stolen 
clothes and not knowing where the buttons go, such 
errors have been made in the taking-over of* our 
proposals. I am strongly opposed to the tax on 
copper, for there are many other mines besides those 
now in Namaqualand to be* developed, which people 
are anxious to put their capital in. One part of my 
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scheme I am glad to see that the Premier is pre- 
pared to adopt, and that is the taking-over of*the 
territory right up to the Portuguese settlement, for 
that is a country without natives. 

‘ In my opinion, the grave^ objection to* the taxation 
proposed by the honourable Treasurer-General has 
been that he has not considered the question of 
rebate. He has, in fact, distinctly declared against it 
He has told the House he will have none of it, and I 
suppose his voice is the voice of.the Government. 
I feel most strongly that unless a rebate is granted, 
the Colony will lose the trade of the Orange Free 
State and the South African Republic. What have 
the railways been built for, unless we intend to 
get the trade of those countries? Now, if by a 
sudden change in the taxation proposals you are to 
lose this trade, I do not think, much as has been 
talked about party, that any party in this House 
would «upport these provisions. I contend that the 
proposal before us would divert the trade of the 
Colony. I have had the good fortune to meet several 
Bloemfontein merchants, and I find that even with 
the increase proposed by the late Government, the 
merchants of Bloemfontein are more and more turning 
their faces towards Natal. You may say that it is 
only sugar and coffee, but I think that commercial 
men*know that up-country merchants may choose 
.where they will take their trade. They are supported 
either from Natal or Port Elizabeth, and they must 
choose one place or the other, and Natal having had 
a taste of the trade, the competition will grow and the 
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trade go to Natal. I have had letters from Port 
Elizabeth stating that they are shipping stuff from 
there to Natal. 

* I may tell the House, that though the late 
Government intended to raise the tariff, they did 
not intend to propose this tariff. Their main idea 
was to allow a rebate. They were not going to 
give this rebate because they wished the farmers of 
the Free State to live more cheaply than the inhabit- 
ants of their own colony. They were going to give 
it because they wished to get the trade ; they wished 
to get the carriage of it for their railways. They 
considered it essential to get the trade of the Orange 
Free State and the South African Republic. The 
late Government proposed to introduce an increase of 
customs and an excise tax, but the present Govern- 
ment has mangled those proposals. The great 
objection that has been brought against a rebate 
is that it would be abused by traders on the colonial 
side of the border, that if there were a rebate, traders 
would have a temptation to get their goods through 
the Free State. We hear so much of smuggling, 
we read so much of it in the books of our youth, th# * 
we get the idea that there will be smuggling; but 
smuggling in times past was carried on in articles 
which were a hundred to two hundred per cen% 
above the original cost, and people are not likely tb 
run the risk of the forfeiture of goods for eight or 
nine per cent. 

‘ The only objection which appears to me reason- 
able is the objection which has been made to the 
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extension of the Kimberley railway, and that is that 
the late Government proposed it. Surely the present 
Government may give us credit for having some 
common-sense in our heads. The only solution of 
the difficulty is that a rebate, should be given. I can 
hardly think that the House will pass th'e taxation 
proposals of my honourable friend when they know 
that it will not give an increased amount of duty ; nor 
that they will agree to the excise duty which will ruin 
the distiller ; nor yet to the duty on copper, which 
will practically strangle the copper-mining industry. 
Parties may change, but a vote given can never be 
recalled, and the honourable members of this House 
will have to account to their constituents for their 
votes on an important question like this. The 
honourable member for Cape Town, indeed, has been 
liberally enough provided for. He is to get his corks 
and bungs duty free. The real question before the 
House* which the members of the House have to 
consider, is whether they will divert the trade of the 
Colony. Whatever the party vote of the House may 
be, I am sure the voice of the country generally is 
not with the taxation proposals. If they are passed, 
they will not add to the revenue of the country ; 
and they will drive away the trade of the interior to 
the sister colony of Natal.’ 

It will be observed that Mr. Rhodes had already 
advo<iajted the taking-over of the territory (now 
German South-West Afriga) from the Orange River 
to the Cunene River ; but though his advice was 
attended to, the Cape Colony was too late. 
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CHAPTER V 

NORTHERN EXPANSION— THE BECHUANALAND 
SETTLEMENT, 1884-5 

In 1884 the struggle to secure the interior, involv- 
ing the ultimate supremacy in South Africa, actually 
began; and the rivals were the Transvaal, led by 
President Kruger, and the British Government, for- 
tunately represented at Cape Town by Sir Hercules 
Robinson, who worked with and through Mr. Rhodes. 
Sir Hercules Robinson, though not possessed of the 
daring and enterprise of Mr. Rhodes, was a states- 
man, and saw the importance of Bechuanaland quite 
clearly ; he saw also that President Kruger was the 
moving spirit behind the Boer raiders in Bechuanaland. 

But Sir Hercules would have found it impracticable 
to arouse the Colonial Office, then tenanted by Lord 
Derby, had not the German Empire discovered to 
England its ambitions in a neighbouring region of 
Africa. The discovery was certainly not premature ; 
for the British Government had the fullest reason to 
perceive Prince Bismarck’s intentions more thaifcfa 
year before. 

From his correspondence with Lord Granville as to 
the protection of a Bremen merchant on the co§st of 
Namaqualand, about 1 50 miles north of the.Qrangp 
River, the coming annexation might easily haw been 
foreseen. On the 1st of May 1883 the German flag 
was raised over a German colony at Angra Pequefla. 
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When an English warship was sent from Cape Town, 
it was met by a German corvette with the fortrial 
intimation that it was in German waters and the coast 
was German territory. It was not, indeed, till August 
1884 that the coast from Portuguese territory to the 
Orange River was formally annexed ; but possession 
had been taken long before, and with a Bismarck 
against invertebrates like a Granville or a Derby, the 
result was never doubtful. 

This advance of Germany, long before it was 
officially completed, gave the Cape a formidable 
neighbour, and awoke the slumbering Colonial Office 
to the importance of Bechuanaland, so that Lord 
Derby listened to Sir Hercules Robinson as he 
would not otherwise have been at all inclined to do. 
On Feb. 27, 1884, the Convention of London was 
signed, and on the same day the Colonial Secretary 
telegraphed to the acting Governor at the Cape, to- 
gether with the news of the Convention, the news of 
the Protectorate and its boundaries. The Protectorate 
was established with the consent of the Transvaal 
delegates, and the boundaries fixed to the east of 
the trade road into the interior. Mr. Mackenzie, 
a political tftissionary, went up, under a commission 
from Sir Hercules Robinson, as deputy-commissioner. 
Mr, Mackenzie, a staunch but narrow Imperialist, 
visited Stellalaad and Rooi-Grond. In Stellaland, 
th}«iks to Mr. Rhodes’s former visit, he was well 
fcceived at first, but accomplished nothing in the way 
°f a permanent settlement. At Rooi-Grond he was 
openly defied, the freebooters attacking Montsoia, 
^d raiding his herds in naked contempt of the 
hritish*Trotectorate. Mr. ^Mackenzie’s proclamation 
of a policy of land confiscation soon alienated the 
Stellalanders, and the Rooi-Grond people simply 
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ignored him. He made, in short, no impression, except 
on* a knot of Jingoes in the little town of Vryburg. 
He was practically recalled by a summons from Sir 
Hercules Robinson to meet him at Cape Town. 

In Augiret 1884, Bechuanaland being in a state 
of anarchy and confusion, Mr. Rhodes was per- 
suaded by Sir Hercules Robinson to go up in Mr. 
Mackenzie’s place as special commissioner. Mr. 
Hofmeyr and the Bond tried in vain to stop him, 
well aware of his staunch though enlightened 
Imperialism. Mr. Rhodes went first to Stellaland, 
where he had been before, but naturally found the 
settlers in a very threatening temper. By fearlessly 
throwing himself upon their hospitality, and meeting 
them in their own houses, man to man, he won over 
the stoutest freebooters one by one. His plan was 
simple and perfectly fair. They were to keep their 
farms — the land titles as registered in the land regis- 
ter — and to accept the British Government. They 
were to have local self-government pending annexa- 
tion to Cape Colony. Cattle thefts were ta»be left 
to arbitration. The settlement ended with loud 
cheers for the Queen and Sir Hercules Robinson. 

From Stellaland Mr. Rhodes went to Rooi-Grond 
(August 25) to meet General Joubert, who was to come 
from the Transvaal and assist in a settlement. General 
Joubert was all-powerful with the R$oi-Grond free- 
booters, who were all Transvaal Boers, but 1 it 
working, as Mr. Rhodes soon discovered, to get 
Montsoia’s country for the T ransvaal, and the* free- 
booters were his instruments. Naturally he tyould 
do nothing. The Rooi-Grond people would not listefl 
to Mr. Rhodes, and in *open defiance delitfcrately 
attacked Montsoia while the Queen’s Commissioner 
was on the spot. Mr. Rhodes afterwards exposed 
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Joubert’s conduct at the meeting between Kruger 
and Warren at Fourteen Streams. 

I give Mr. Rhodes's own words : ‘ As soon as I 
found it impossible to deal with Piet Joubert, I made 
up my mind. I saw that Joubert had allowed me to 
settle with Stellaland, but \vas determined to keep 
the interior by retaining Montsoia’s territory, and 
would not, therefore, allow the freebooters to make 
any agreement with me as to the land.’ The attack 
and the firing on Montsoia 1 began while Mr. Rhodes 
was there, and to his request that it should be 
stopped he got a flat refusal. Mr. Rhodes then 
solemnly warned the freebooters that they were at 

1 A sketch of what had taken place at the Cape before 
Mr. Rhodes was sent up to Bechuanaland in August 1884 
may here be admitted. 

The Transvaal delegates had just returned from negotiating 
the Convention of London ; but, mindful of 1881, were con- 
fident that the Imperial Government would not check their 
advance by force in Bechuanaland. Exactly what Mr. 
Rhode# had predicted in his big Bechuanaland speech of 
1883 was taking place. The annexation by the Cape he 
had urged had been rejected. The Suez Canal of the interior 
was in danger. The 'fuel ’ in Bechuanaland was taking fire. 

The Cape Premier, alarmed at the danger of war, now 
accepted Mr. Rhodes's policy, and on July 15, 1884, proposed 
a resolution leading up to annexation by the Cape Colony. 
.The Resolution *vas carried, being heartily supported by 
■Imperialists— -for instance, by that vigorous loyalist. Mr. 
Leonard. Mr. Rhodes made a strong speech in support of 
' the resolution, a speech which is placed in my preface for 
reasons there explained. Mr. Hofmeyr and the Bond 
' numbers disapproved of the resolution, supporting openly 
enouglj the Transvaal’s claim to the interior. The High 
'commissioner, thoroughly at fine with Mr. Rhodes, immedi- 
ately after this asked hint to go up as Special Commissioner 
to Bechuanaland. 
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war with the British Government, inspanned, and 
left 'them. His despatches to Sir Hercules Robinson, 
together with the Transvaal’s action through Mr. Du 
Toit, who succeeded Joubert on the frontier, led to 
Warren's expedition. Sir Hercules Robinson was 
well satisfied with Mr. Rhodes’s arrangement with 
Stellaland, and wrote to Lord Derby (Oct. 8, 
1884). ‘Mr. Rhodes made a new agreement with 
Mr. Niekerk and the leaders of the Losasa meet- 
ing, which is, I think, more favourable than that 
concluded by Mr. Mackenzie at Taungs.’ 

Mr. Du Toit, now representing the Transvaal on 
the borders of Rooi-Grond, or, strictly speaking. Land 
Goshen, of w hich the dorp or town was Rooi-Grond, 
proceeded to settle the difficulty in Transvaal fashion. 
General Joubert would not attempt to control the 
raiders’ freebooting attacks on Montsoia in British 
territory. Mr. Du Toit went further; he annexed 
Montsoia’s territory to the Transvaal by proclama- 
tion published in Pretoria, Sept. 16, 1884. This 
open defiance of the British Empire by the state 
it had just obliged with a new Convention, expressly 
confining it within fixed boundaries, was the direct 
work of President Kruger, who thought it simple? 
(as he afterwards said) not to interfere to restrain 
nis raiders, but to end the matter by taking over 
the country. Of course, the raiders were Trans- 
vaal subjects, and persons in high office irt the- 
Transvaal were among them. The natives killed 
and the cattle driven off as loot were hi British 
territory and under British protection. * The cattle 
raided were driven off into the Transvaal. *And 
now, to crown all, Mr. Kruger annexed the territory.* 
This was daring, yet by no means so rash as it 
looks ; for the Bond and the Bond * warming-pan ’ 
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Ministry at the Cape were secretly backing the Presi- 
dent with all their power. Mr. Upington’s Govern- 
ment, on the House being informed that in accordance 
with the arrangement with Scanlan’s Government a 
vote of money was required for the Protectorate, 
had repudiated the arrangement. 

And -now the Bond party was pressing upon the 
representative of the British Government, that, if 
the troops were sent up to maintain the British 
Protectorate and effect a settlement in Bechuanaland, 
there would be open rebellion in the Cape Colony. 
Mr. Kruger had about a thousand Boers in Land 
Goshen, a Transvaal commando was at the other 
side of the border, of course, to restore order, and 
the resolute dictator at Pretoria believed in the 
policy of accomplished facts. The coveted Hinter- 
land once in his hands, he could easily appease Lord 
Derby. Possession, as he has repeatedly found, is 
more than nine parts of the law, and no doubt he 
remembered how well his raiders were getting on in 
Zulula«d. This time, however, Mr. Kruger had 
gone too far. Three weeks after (on Oct. 8, 1884), 
the High Commissioner sent the following communi- 
cation to the Government of the Transvaal in reply 
to President Kruger's annexation through his free- 
booters’ so-called republic : 4 1 am desired by Her 
Majesty’s Government to call upon the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal to disallow the recent acts 
by which the South African Republic has assumed 
jurisdiction over Montsoia as a violation of the 
Convention *of 1884/ This document, being backed 
ty the movement of the troops, showed the British 
’Government was not this time to be trifled with. 
The Proclamation by which President Kruger had 
annexed a part of the British Protectorate, after 
G 
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first raiding it through his Boer freebooters, and 
carrying off into the Transvaal the herds of cattle 
from the natives under our protectorate, and killing 
those owners who resisted, was promptly withdrawn, 
and the withdrawal, of course, approved by the 
obedient Transvaal Volk&raad. 

A few of Mr. Rhodes’s speeches contain vivid 
reminiscences of those eventful days when he did the 
big work to the importance of which he had long 
called attention in the Cape House, and thus saved 
the way to the interior for the British Empire. This 
is a memory of those days from a rough election 
speech. It records his conversation with Sir Hercules 
Robinson before he went up. ‘ Mr. Rhodes,’ said 
Sir Hercules, ‘ I am afraid Bechuanaland is gone ; 
these freebooters will take the country, and Kruger, 
of course, is behind it all.' 

4 Well, I did not accept the view that we were going 
to lose the whole interior of South Africa, and I 
asked that I might be allowed to go up aiftl look 
into matters. The Governor said : “ Oh, you can go 
up, but I can give you no force to back you up. You 
must use your own judgment.” I replied, “Will yoy 
allow me to do what I like ? ” “ Yes,” said the Gover- 
nor, “but if you make a mess of it, I shan’t back you 
up.” I said, “That is good enough for me.” And so I 
proceeded to this part of the country. I found 'Itan 
Niekerk with a commando from the Tr^hsvaal on 
the Hartz River. Montsoia was fighting with Man- 
koroane, and there was a pretty kettle of fish, » It 
seemed to me that the best thing to do was to go 
into the camp of my opponents, and so I went on a 
visit to Van Niekerk and De la Rey of the Trans- 
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vaal. I shall never forget our meeting. When 1 spoke 
to De la Rey, his answer was, “ Blood must flow,” 
to which I remember making the retort, “ No, give 
me my breakfast, and then we can talk .about blood.” 
Well, I stayed with him a week, I became godfather 
to his grandchild, and we made a settlement. Those 
who were serving under De la Rey and Van Niekerk 
got their farms, and I secured the government of the 
country for Her Majesty the Queen, which I believe 
was the right policy, and so both sides were more or 
less satisfied. 

The action of the High Commissioner in calling on 
President Kruger to withdraw his proclamation an- 
nexing Montsoia’s country took place on Oct. 8, 1884 ; 
but the Imperial Government had in the interval of 
three weeks required and received the assurance of 
the support of the loyal population of Cape Colony. 
Their number and power has been too often forgotten 
in Erl^land’s anxiety to conciliate the Bond party. 
The disregard of Cape interests as well as of the 
Imperial Protectorate shown by President Kruger’s 
action roused the Colonists ; and a great meeting at 
Cape Town on Sept. 24, after a big speech by Mr. J. 
W. Leonard, passed strong resolutions in favour of 
Imperial intervention. A failure to do so would, the 
resolutions insisted, be fatal to British supremacy in 
Sobth AflPica. The Warren Expedition followed, after 
a belated attempt by Messrs. Upington and Sprigg to 
stop, its advance by annexing Land Goshen to the 
Colony. 

The coming up of the troops under Warren put an 
e nd to the. disturbances in Land Goshen, known as 
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‘ Gey’s War,’ from Mr. Nicholas Gey Van Pittius, the 
freebooters’ leader, while the natives — even those 
who had sided with the Transvaal raiders (Moshette 
as well as Montsoia) — were delighted to be under the 
British flag. r General Warren came up to Kimberley 
(January 1^85), and settled that President Kruger 
should meet Mr. Rhodes and himself at Barkly 
West At this time, it is interesting to note, a certain 
young Mr. Leijds (in whom may be recognised the 
now well-known Dr. Leyds) appeared on the scene as 
the adviser and right-hand man of President Kruger. 
The negotiations were fixed to take place at Four- 
teen Streams. At this meeting the apologetic and 
humble tone in which President Kruger tried to 
prevent the troops going up was very noticeable, 
after his daring attempt to secure the territory by 
means of his Boer freebooters and his still more daring 
Proclamation. At the meeting Mr. Rhodes asked 
a plain and pertinent question of the baffled moving 
spirit of this attempt to secure the interior for the 
Transvaal. ‘ May 1 put one thing to the President ? 
I blame only one man for the events that followed 
my arrival at Rooi-Grond, and that man is Joubert. 
If he had come with me we could have prevented 
what occurred, and now, when the matter comes tip 
before us, where is Mr. Joubert? Why is he 
not here to answer for himself ? ’ President Kruger 
replied quite humbly : ‘ What is done cannot be 
helped.’ Mr. Rhodes had asked Joubert to come vdth 
him and use his influence or use force to recall the 
Transvaal freebooters. President Kruger’s naive ex- 
planation was this : * I did not see my way clear to 
send armed men to oppose them (i.e, in raiding the 
British Protectorate from the T ransvaal). I thought it 
better to take over the land by proclamation.’ 
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There was another reason for President Kruger’s 
unusual pliability and meekness on this occasion. 
The British Government had warned the Transvaal 
that it would have to bear the expenses of the expe- 
dition (the payment was very generously not en- 
forced), and President Krilger received the warning 
at a time when a financial collapse was impending 
at Pretoria. Towards the end of July 1885 that 
collapse took place, and the treasury had temporarily 
to suspend payment. The reason is simple. The 
burghers, though willing to fight for independence, 
were not willing to pay taxes to maintain it. Yet 
the British Government, against which they had 
been plotting, and whose territories they had tried 
to seize, actually postponed the interest due to it, 
out of consideration for the distress of the Republic, 
then borrowing money, to tide over the crisis, on 
usurious terms. 

After the settlement of the border question at 
Fourteen Streams, Mr. Rhodes’s next business was to 
meet*Dr. Leyds on the borders of Stellaland, and 
finally settle the responsibility for the David 
MassOuw cattle thefts question, the Transvaal 
Government engaging to enforce the award. 

•As regards its main object, the rescue of Bechuana- 
land from Transvaal aggression, Warren’s expedition 
was a 'complete success ; but in the settlement of the 
country he attempted, the gallant general was not so 
happy. The ablest military commander is not often 
ah adept in the art of governing men in a civil com- 
munity, and General Warren was too close a student 
and too sincere an admirer of the principles of 
yertnan military rule to» deal successfully with an 
independent population, under the British flag, like 
that of Bechuanaland. His arbitrary arrest of Van 
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Niekerk, and the still more arbitrary imprisonment ; 
his ftpenly shown racial preferences ; and, above all, 
his reversal of Mr. Rhodes’s settlement of 1884 with 
the people of Stellaland, which they had loyally kept, 
were enough to wreck the usefulness of any adminis- 
tration. 

The essence of Mr. Rhodes’s arrangement was the 
different treatment he provided for the people of 
Stellaland, who, under his persuasion, surrendered 
all claim to independence, and peacefully accepted 
the British flag, and the people of Rooi-Grond, who 
openly defied the Queen’s representative, and 
attacked before his face the natives under Her 
Majesty’s protection. Mr. Rhodes’s settlement had 
been approved by Sir Hercules Robinson, and 
endorsed by Lord Derby, who telegraphed to the 
High Commissioner, ‘Your recommendation to 
adhere to conditions fujjy approved.’ Moreover, 
General Warren himself had telegraphed to Van 
Niekerk from the Cape before he came up, ‘ 1 desire 
to acquaint you that I am prepared to adnere Jp the 
settlement arranged between you and the Deputy- 
Commissioner, Mr. Rhodes.’ Yet, in the teeth of 
his own words, Warren deliberately repudiated the 
settlement. The breach of faith involved in this 
overthrowal of the Stellaland settlement was more 
than Mr. Rhodes could stand. He was pledged, 
the British Government was pledged, to maintain 
the settlement. He fought hard with General 
Warren, and when he could produce no effect, 
resigned. In the end Mr. Rhodes came off 
victorious. His agreements were carried out in 
their entirety, the High Commissioner supporting 
him in his unwavering fidelity to plighted engage* 
ments. 
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This arbitrary military rule in Bechuanaland bore a 
strong resemblance to the arbitrary military rule in 
the Transvaal which was one important moving cause 
of the revolt of 1881. The Bechuanaland Blue-book 
(C — 4432) gives a full account of the circumstances, 
and I will merely select from it a paht of Mr. 
Rhodes’s long letter of resignation, together with 
the High Commissioner’s official summing up of 
the truth of the occurrences he had personal know- 
ledge of. 

The following is a portion of Mr. Rhodes’s letter of 
resignation to the High Commissioner, Sir Hercules 
Robinson : — 

‘ From the time of Sir Charles Warren’s arrival 
in the neighbourhood of the border, communications 
of such a nature began to reach me day by day that I 
deemed it advisable to proceed to Barkly West for 
the purpose of personally conferring with the Special 
Commissioner, and with the hope of removing mis- 
conceptions under which it was quite evident he was 
labouring. I reached Barkly West on the 21st of 
January, and at once perceived that the General’s 
palpable irritation was due to an impression on his 
part that, being your Excellency’s deputy, I was not 
acting in a sufficient degree of subordination to him- 
self. .fair Charles went so far, indeed, as to threaten 
resignation if some change were not made in my 
official status. Such an event I should at that time 
have regarded as a calamity, and as my sole desire 
was to assist General Warren in his task, and pro- 
mote the success of an expedition which the Imperial 
Government had undertaken at great expense and in 
the fape of many difficulties, I had no hesitation, in 
the hope that the General’s amour propre would 
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in this way be restored, in assuring him of my perfect 
readiness to act in direct subordination to him instead 
of to your Excellency, whose commission as deputy I 
held, but always upon the understanding that the 
engagements, entered into with the people of Stella- 
land should not be disturbed. 

‘With the General at Barkly was the Rev. John 
Mackenzie, who had just contributed to a colonial 
newspaper a series of articles on the Bechuanaland 
question, in the course of which he had thought well 
to make certain references to me which were gener- 
ally held to convey imputations of a very gross 
character. I accordingly demanded explanations at 
the hands of Mr. Mackenzie, who said that he did 
not admit the general interpretation of his articles to 
be fair and correct. He protested that he had no 
charge to bring against my integrity, and, having 
regard to the public interests, I deemed it expedient 
that the matter should there be allowed to drop. 

‘From Barkly West I proceeded with the Special 
Commissioner, at his request, to meet Pr^ident 
Kruger at Fourteen Streams. Mr. Mackenzie was 
also of the party, and I ventured upon representing 
to Sir Charles Warren that I did not think the 
presence of that gentleman at the conference would 
be calculated either to forward negotiations or 
promote a good personal understanding between 
ourselves and the representatives of the South 
African Republic. The General, in the exercise of 
his discretion, did not think well to be guided by my 
advice, but in the result it became fully apparent that 
the presence of Mr. Mackenzie at the conference! was 
provocative of much suspicion and irritation on tl>e 
part of President Kruger and his advisers^ The 
President, again, had invited us to a friendly confer- 
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ence, and it had been agreed that both parties should 
be accompanied to Fourteen Streams by nothing 
more than a personal escort. There was never the 
slightest reason — none, at any rate, with which I was 
made acquainted — to fear that an act *of treachery 
was in contemplation, and the fact of our .’moving to 
the place of meeting as though we were in an enemy’s 
country, with scouts in advance, and skirmishers 
thrown out on either side, was not only to my mind 
ridiculous in itself, but suggested a feeling of distrust 
which was deeply wounding, and justly so, to the 
susceptibilities of Mr. Kruger and the officers of his 
Government by whom he was accompanied. 

‘ The Special Commissioner arrived at Vryburg on 
the 7th of February, and on the 14th he met the 
burghers who had come into camp in response to his 
invitation. His speech on that occasion was devoted 
mainly to the question of land titles, and here again 
I found it utterly impossible to concur in the line 
which the Special Commissioner pursued. Stellaland, 
with the exception of its southern boundary, had 
never been accurately defined, and on that side where 
a line had been laid down, on the recognition of 
which the integrity of the Commando Drift agree- 
ment to a great extent depended, Sir Charles publicly 
intimated his intention of prescribing an entirely 
different boundary. The effect of this intimation was 
to nullify to the extent of a considerable number of 
farms the assurances of the 8th September frequently 
repeated, that all duly issued land titles within the 
recognised limits of Stellaland would be regarded as 
binding and valid. What Sir Charles said was that 
H© " would be right ” if he.took as the limits of Stella- 
land tfye lines of a sketch map submitted to Lord 
Derby by the Transvaal deputation, and published in 
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Blue-book C 3846, pp. 154, 155. This map was 
never intended to show the boundaries of Stellaland, 
but was a rough sketch drawn by the Transvaal 
delegates for the purpose of illustrating their views 
as to an amended boundary of the Transvaal. It had 
no pretensions to accuracy ; and not only was it not 
intended to show the limits of Stellaland, but those 
limits, as far as I can find from the published corre- 
spondence, were never discussed by Lord Derby or 
the delegates. 

‘ I regret to be obliged to state my conviction that 
Sir Charles Warren’s statement as to the sketch-map 
was most uncandid. Your Excellency is aware that I 
had promised the people of Stellaland that their land 
titles would be recognised. I understood, and still 
understand, that this promise was strictly to land 
which had belonged to Massouw either by conquest 
or previous possession, and that no titles to land 
belonging to Moshette could be recognised. I would 
have been prepared to assent to an explanation in 
this sense, but I am obliged to record my dissent 
from the explanation given by Sir Charles Warren 
as inaccurate and unfair. The action of Sir Charles 
Warren in repudiating the line agreed upon by a. 
joint commission representing Mankoroane and 
Massouw long prior to Her Majesty’s interference in 
Bechuanaland, and thus cutting off from Stellaland a 
number of farms as much under guarantee of title as 
any of the remainder, 1 could only regard as a 
deliberate and unqualified breach of faith. I subse- 
quently made representations to this effect to Sir 
Charles Warren ; but they did not unfortunately. have 
the effect of inducing him „to announce any modifica- 
tion of his plans. The correspondence which took 
place between the Special Commissioner and myself 
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just prior to my departure from Vryburg, and included 
in the annexures hereto, will explain to your Ex- 
cellency more fully my views upon a question which 
most assuredly goes to the root of the settlement 
made with the people of Stellaland at »Commando 
Drift. 

‘ In acknowledging the receipt of Sir Charles 
Warren’s proclamation, I was careful to place on 
record my emphatic dissent from its terms, and I 
prepared to leave Bechuanaland for the purpose of 
consulting with your Excellency upon the situation. 
At the Special Commissioner’s request I submitted 
to him a statement in detail of what I held to be 
infractions of the Commando Drift Agreement, and 
those proceedings of which I was not prepared to 
share the responsibility. In reply I received from 
Sir Charles the communication dated the 22nd of 
February, which with my answer will be found 
amongst the correspondence hereto annexed. What- 
ever may have been my differences with the Special 
Commissioner upon public grounds, I was at all times 
anxious to avoid even the appearance of a personal 
feud or misunderstanding ; but I feel that I should be 
entirely wanting in self-respect if I did not bring 
specially to your Excellency’s notice the terms of this 
communication, addressed to an officer who had been 
humbly but loyally endeavouring for several months 
past, without any of the ordinary inducements which 
such service offers, to promote such a settlement of 
difficult affairs as would tend to the maintenance of 
British interests and the settled peace of this portion 
of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

‘ Under the circumstances which had arisen, I felt 
that I ^tould no longer retain my position with 
honour. Every promise which I had made to the 
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Stellaland people as regards their form of govern- 
ment, their land grants, and their losses from cattle 
thefts had, although ratified by Sir Charles Warren, 
been repeatedly violated ; whilst proceedings almost 
ludicrous in*their illegality had been instituted against 
Mr. Van ^iekerk, who had been made use of by us 
for our own purposes almost up to the moment of his 
arrest. I accordingly hastened to Cape Town for 
the purpose of placing in your Excellency’s hands, 
which 1 do now, the commission with which you did 
me the honour to intrust me. 

‘ In reviewing the whole of the circumstances which 
have transpired, I claim that my efforts throughout 
have been directed to the ends which I understood 
Her Majesty’s Government to have in view when I 
consented to return to Bechuanaland, and I further 
submit that the course pursued by Sir Charles 
Warren has been in all its essential particulars 
diametrically opposed to those ends. It is not diffi- 
cult for a General with 4000 troops in the field to 
answer for order amongst a few hundreds o£ undis- 
ciplined Boers, but I believe it will be found that the 
breach of faith in Stellaland will necessitate the 
retention in that country of a considerable force for t 
period longer by far than would have been necessary 
if we had adhered to our engagements. 

‘Although dated the 14th, therefore, it may be said 
that the notification was not actually promulgated 
until the 20th ult., and I do not think it came into 
my hands till I received one under cover of a private 
note from the General. With every desire not to 
embarrass the Special Commissioner in proceedings 
for which it was fair to assume he had gauged the 
full measure of responsibility, I felt on receipt of this 
proclamation that personal honour required that I 
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should take a step which would conclusively show 
that I was not a consenting party to the measures 
which were being employed. So far as I was able 
to appraise the situation, there was no necessity 
whatsoever for the proclamation of military rule, and 
certainly there was nothing to justify the jssue of a 
public notification couched in such terms as to give 
a handle to the enemies of order, who were quite 
ready to point out that Goshenites and Stellalanders 
were classed together in this proclamation as “free- 
booters ” whom it was necessary to expel by military 
force. 

‘ Without any apprehensions of the ulterior measures 
which Sir Charles Warren had in view, I had, upon 
his invitation, placed before him my own views as to 
the undesirability of continuing the shapeless system 
of government which then prevailed.’ 

To Mr. Rhodes’s letter I add here the High Com- 
missioner’s authoritative account of the action of Sir 
Charles Warren, and the truth of the dispute between 
Warren and Rhodes : — 

'On the afternoon of the 6th December (not the 
morning) Sir Charles Warren had an interview with me 
Which lasted for more than an hour, during which we 
discussed very fully in all its bearings the mission on 
which Sir Charles Warren was proceeding. I pointed 
out what I understood to be the position in Goshen, 
and the possible assistance which might be given to 
the freebooters of Rooi-Grond by their sympathisers 
in the Transvaal and Free State. I then alluded to 
Stellaland, which was at that moment in a quiet state, 
and remarked upon the importance of preventing the 
Stellalanders either joining*the Goshenites or interfer- 
ing with the troops passing through their country for 
Rooi-Grond. Sir Charles Warren inquired how this 
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vefy desirable result could best be effected, and I 
replied that if I were in his position I should at once 
take two steps — (i) I should invite Mr. Rhodes, who 
had come down to Cape Town, to return to Stella- 
land with.aView of keeping that country quiet until 
the troope had passed through on their way to 
Goshen; (2) that I should telegraph to Mr. Niekerk 
that we were prepared to adhere to the terms of the 
agreement of the Sth September, provided it was 
respected by the people of Stellaland. I added that 
I thought if the Stellaland people saw that their land 
titles which had been promised to them were safe, 
they would not jeopardise their claims by interfer- 
ing with the passage of troops through the country. 
Sir Charles Warren at once replied that he was pre- 
pared to adopt both suggestions; but added that he 
feared Mr. Rhodes, whom he had seen, would not 
care to return to Stellaland. I said I thought he 
would consent to do so ; that he had undertaken so 
far a disagreeable and thankless duty at great 
personal inconvenience, and without remuneration ; 
and that if he were told that he could still be of 
public service, I felt sure he would not allow any 
personal considerations, such as a contemplated visit 
to England, to interfere. 

* It was arranged that Mr. Rhodes should be asked, 
and Sir Charles Warren then inquired as to the 
terms of the telegram, which I had suggested should 
be sent to Mr. Niekerk. I drafted a telegram, with 
which he expressed himself satisfied, and said he was 
ready to transmit it. 1 suggested he might 
a night to consider it, as I was not anxious to h&rry 
him into decision. He replied that he had made up 
his mind, and required no time for consideration. I 
commenced pointing out to him the nature of the 
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agreement of the 8th September, and the points upon 
which it differed from Mr. Mackenzie’s previous 
agreement, which was cancelled by it. He appeared 
a little impatient with these explanations, and said 
he knew all about Mr. Rhodes’s agreement, having 
read it carefully in the Blue-book on his passage out. 
I again suggested that he should think well over the 
telegram before despatching it, at which he evinced a 
little irritation, remarking that when he had come 
to a decision he was not in the habit of reconsider- 
ing it.’ 

This settlement of Bechuanaland and the battle 
that followed with Warren brought Mr. Rhodes’s 
policy into the party arena, where it was assailed 
with equal virulence, though from opposite sides, by 
violent Jingoes and bigoted Bondsmen. The cross- 
fire of criticism and misrepresentation surprised and 
disgusted him, though he might have remembered 
Burke: ‘It is in the nature and constitution of 
things«that calumny and abuse are essential parts of 
triumph.’ On the one hand he was accused of being 
no Englishman, and of pandering to the Dutch 
(because he insisted on justice to the Stellalanders 
and fidelity to pledges) ; on the other hand he was 
denounced by the Bond for preventing President 
Kruger from taking Bechuanaland for the Transvaal, 
first by pressing the policy of Imperial expansion, 
and secondly, by bringing up the troops. His 
Bechuanaland settlement, like his settlement of 
Rhodesia, shows the quality of Mr. Rhodes’s Im- 
perialism, which is free from all racial animosity, 
looking on all nationalities* under the British flag as 
one people. A rather long speech made at this 
period (June 30, 1885) *n the Cape House gives a 
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clear idea of Mr. Rhodes’s aim in politics, and of 
what he means by Imperialism, and gives also the 
main facts of the Bechuanaland settlement, then fresh 
in the minds of his hearers. Mr. Rhodes, following 
Sir Thomas* Scanlan's motion ‘ for copies of corre- 
spondence, between his Excellency and the Ministry 
with regard to Bechuanaland, and also for copies of 
correspondence relating to the resignation of Mr. 
Rhodes as Deputy-Commissioner for Bechuanaland,’ 
said : — 


‘ I have listened with much attention to my 
honourable friend the member for Cradock, because 
no one could be more aware of the race difficulties 
and other dangers that surround this question of a 
right or a wrong settlement of Bechuanaland. I can 
at least appeal to the House from the fact that 1 
have for the last three years been trying to deal with 
the question, not with the idea of stirring up diffi- 
culties with neighbouring South African states ; 
not with any desire to embroil ourselves with 
colonists of Dutch descent, but with a real feel- 
ing that in Bechuanaland lies the future of Soqth 
Africa, and that upon our right dealing with, this 
question will depend the union in the future of South 
Africa. It will be within the recollection of the 
House that two years ago I moved for a Commission 
to inquire into the question of the northern boundary 
of Griqualand West. I did this, not from any desire 
to add a few more acres to the Colony, not from a desire 
to embroil us with the Batlapin chief on the boundaries, 
but rather with a desire to open that great question of 
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what should be the future of the Cape Colony in Soyth 
Africa. I obtained that Commission by the assist- 
ance of the member whose absence from that House 
we all regret — I refer to Mr. Saul Solomyn, — and the 
Commission was granted, and went fairly into the 
question. It appears to me, rightly or wrongly, that 
if the Transvaal were to be allowed to spread across 
our northern border, and to absorb all the country 
up to Kuruman, it would be giving up to them the 
whole interior ; and that our future would be limited, 
so far as the Cape Colony was concerned, to our 
present boundaries. It also appears to me that if 
we look to our history in the past, our ancestors, had 
they taken the same view, might have been limited 
to the Liesbeck river. I feel that, as we were the 
dominant state in South Africa, it is our duty at all 
hazards to keep open the route to the interior, which 
is to be found in Bechuanaland. 

‘ I fisel even more than that. Some members on 
tlje other side may be inclined to say that it is better 
that the Transvaal should absorb all the interior, and 
that the Transvaal has a right to do it, as being the 
state nearest to the interior. It is not that they want 
to aggrandise the Transvaal, but because they feel 
that the absorption of native territory is more suitable 
to the Transvaal Government than to our own. I 
feel farther this — that there is a real danger owing 
to the outlet at Delagoa Bay, and the policy initiated 
at Pretoria, by which numerous adventurers had been 
able to obtain concessions afhd bring about a prohibi- 
tive tariff. What I feel is that, with these influences 

H 
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at JPretoria, our interior trade is seriously threatened ; 
and with the influences I speak of allowed to block 
the way to the interior, we shall lose all desire for 
the future union of South Africa. The only possi- 
bility of 'union is in our being able to regard the 
inhabitants of the Transvaal just as we regard our 
own fellow-colonists. 

‘This union is not to be reached as the late .Sir 
Bartle Frere wanted to reach the Zambesi — all in a 
moment : I say it with all respect to that name. It 
is with this idea that I went into politics; this 
is what I have steadily advocated throughout my 
political life. I have entered into various local 
questions ; but I have kept this end steadily in view 
as the ultimate goal of my politics. Very briefly I 
will set forth to the House what has come of these 
views. 

‘ I saw my first light in a despatch of the Gover- 
nor’s, who evidently perceived the ultimate hearings 
of this question — that it is the one question for South 
Africa. It is not the Transkei that is the main 
question; whether the Imperial Government has it, 
or we have it, that is a minor question altogether by 
the side of this question of the Suez Canal of the 
interior. At that time I did not think that any 
European Power would come into the country ; but 
all that has since happened has shown me that I was 
right. 

‘Do you think that if the Transvaal had Bechuana- 
land it would be allowed to keep it? Would not 
Bismarck have some quarrel with the Transvaal ; and 
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without resources, without men, what could they do ? 
Germany would come across from her settlement at 
Angra Pequefta. There would be some excuse to 
pick a quarrel — some question of brandy, or guns, 
or something, — and then Germany would stretch from 
Angra Pequefta to Delagoa Bay. I was never more 
satisfied with my own views than when I saw the 
recent development of the policy of Germany. What 
was the bar in Germany’s way ? Bechuanaland. 
What was the use to her of a few sand-heaps at 
Angra Pequefta, and what was the use of the arid 
deserts between Angra Pequefta and the interior, with 
this English and Colonial bar between her and the 
Transvaal ? If we were to stop at Griqualand West, 
the ambitious objects of Germany would be attained. 
There is then good ground for England’s interference 
in this country. In consequence of the recommenda- 
tions made by the above-named Commission, I pointed 
out t<y the honourable member for Namaqualand, 
who was then on the point of going to England 
to deal with Basutoland affairs, what I thought was 
the proper policy for us to undertake. That was to 
hand over Basutoland to the Imperial Government, 
and take our responsibility in Bechuanaland. That 
may have been right or may have been wrong, but 
that was the policy which .1 suggested. My honour- 
able friend got rid of Basutoland, but did not under- 
take the responsibility of Bechuanaland. I am sorry 
that he did not do so. 

' When we came down to Parliament next session, 
I laid before it a petition from the inhabitants of 
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Stellaland, praying for annexation. I maintain that 
I accomplished two difficult things. I obtained from 
Mankoroane a cession of his country to the Cape 
Colony, if w£ were willing to annex it, and I obtained 
a petition from the white inhabitants, who were 
equally ready to be annexed. These were two 
opposing factors in the situation, and yet they were 
reconciled by me at that time. I ask the House to 
consider what happened then. The House listened 
in silence to the desire of these people to be united to 
the Colony. I expected the assistance of the honour- 
able member for Namaqualand ; but I am sorry to 
say I did not have it. The honourable member for 
Cradock and mvself stood almost alone. But the 
question was still agitated when the honourable 
member for Cradock went home, and made repre- 
sentations to the Imperial Government. You may 
blame the honourable member for Cradock for his 
pledges ; but if any man deserves credit for kis line 
of action, it is the honourable member. He dealt 
with Bechuanaland at the time as a South African 
question ; and but for his action, the Transvaal would 
have stood right across our path, and have joined on 
to German territory. There are some questions on 
which you must wait for a right verdict, and this is 
one. The time will come .when you will say that the 
honourable member for Cradock was right. There is 
not a member of this House who is not interested in 
the keeping open of our way to the Zambesi. And 
how has that been don'e? By the action of the 
honourable member for Cradock. But for that action 
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he would now have been sitting on the Treasyry 
benches. He did not “go out on a bug.” The 
honourable member for the Paarl said we retired on 
a bug, but I am in a position to say .that we did 
not ; we went out because we knew that* the voice 
of the country was against us on this question. 
Parliament would not sanction his agreement; but 
some day it would be seen that he acted for the good 
of the country. 

‘Two years had passed when the Prime Minister 
opposite proposed and carried his resolution for the 
annexation of Bechuanaland. Thus we have two pro- 
missory notes given to the Imperial Government — the 
pledges of the honourable member for Cradock, and the 
resolution of my honourable friends. Many members 
of that House have spoken very fairly on the question, 
and pointed out the great dangers connected with it. 
They have agreed that something should be done in 
the matter, and pointed out the way. Since that time 
the question has been systematically misrepresented 
by the correspondence in the press. My political 
opponents have not shrunk from imputing to me 
motives affecting my personal honour. I have 
been feirly amazed at the personal animosity im- 
ported into this question ; but having taken it up, I 
intend without flinching to see it through to the 
end, as I believe it is for the best interests of this 
country. 

‘ I go on to the appointment of the Rev. John 
Mackenzie, which was ode of the direst misfor- 
tunes that ever happened to this country. I am 
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boynd to say that Mr. Mackenzie was sent up to 
Bechuanaland against the wish of the late Govern- 
ment ; and I will say this for the honourable member 
for Namaqyaland, that he protested most strongly 
against what he termed the appointment of a 
political missionary in matters affecting the politics 
of South Africa. The Rev. John Mackenzie has for 
a considerable period been abusing a large section of 
the people of this country for their conduct. His 
position when in London was a clear one, and as long 
as he kept to it, he was not to be blamed, however 
much I may differ from him. His position was that 
this is not a white man’s country, but a black man’s 
country. That is a consistent position ; but what 
then? When the Rev. John Mackenzie proceeded 
to Bechuanaland, what did he do? He arrived there 
with a great flourish of trumpets. . . . The Rev. John 
Mackenzie found the state of things in Stellaland 
somewhat as follows : Stellaland had made i*6 own 
arrangements for its government. The freebooters 
at Rooi Grond were not fighting Montsoia, and the 
country was quiescent. Mr. Mackenzie, however, 
proceeded to join Mr. Bethell, and what was the 
result? He had no force, so that die should have 
endeavoured to keep everything quiet ; but we find 
Montsoia immediately sallying out to burn the houses 
of the people of Rooi Grond. It was Mr. Mackenzie’s 
duty to restrain everybody, or at least to leave them 
alone for the time being. Now, how did he deal with 
the white settlers? He 4 had some communications 
with them, in which he told them that he was willing 
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to consider their land claims. I wish this to be re- 
membered, because a great many gentlemen have ‘got 
up at meetings, and have declared that these men 
could have no claims. Having acted in this way at 
Rooi Grond, he returned to Stellaland.* .What was 
the position of the people of Stellaland? Lord 
Derby had already declared that the chiefs outside 
the Transvaal boundary were free to make their own 
arrangements, and the High Commissioner would not 
interfere with them. That was on the 14th August 
1882. Nevertheless, when the Rev. John Mackenzie 
returned to Stellaland, did he inform these people 
that he could not recognise their settlement, and that 
they must be treated as freebooters ? Nothing of the 
kind. He made an agreement with them which I 
wish to refer to, because my own subsequent agree- 
ment has been called a “ disgraceful ” agreement, and 
I want to show this House and the country that the 
Rev. John Mackenzie had entered into negotiations 
with the people, and had recognised their occupancy. 
So it is not true that they would have nothing to do 
with the Rev. John Mackenzie, because he would not 
give them their land, for he was quite ready to do 
that. vThe trutfi is that they wished to have nothing 
to do with him, although he was ready to give 
them their land. Then Mr. Mackenzie offered what 
I roust call a bribe by way of inducement to the 
so-called murderer — Gert van Niekerk. 1 consider 
our good report as Englishmen in this country 
affected by means of Mr> Mackenzie’s treatment of 
Van Niekerk. Van Niekerk was offered, by the 
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Rev. J. Mackenzie, a special commissionership at 
£600 to j£iooo a year. Would you be surprised to 
hear that Gert Van Niekerk refused it? What I 
want you to f see is how inconsistent this conduct of 
the Rev. J. Mackenzie’s is by the side of his Exeter 
Hall position. When, however, Mackenzie found 
that Mr. Van Niekerk refused his offer, he rounded 
upon him, and held all his conduct for the future 
to be bad. 

‘ Later on, a meeting of the people was to be held 
at Losasa, and there I came upon the scene. I 
almost wish I never had come upon the scene. 
Before I came on the scene I had some character; 
sometimes I am led to think now I cannot have 
a shred left. Reports had reached the governor, 
showing that the opposition to Mr. Mackenzie was 
most serious. Montsoia was closely invested, and 
we were mixed up in a local dispute with a section 
of the white population, who, from the Englislupoint 
of view, were freebooters. At that moment I was 
asked to go up to Bechuanaland by the High Com- 
missioner. I was on the point of leaving for Europe. 
It has been stated that I intrigued for this position, 
but I can only say that nothing was further from 
my thoughts. I was asked to go. I found the 
people in a state of hostility to Mr. Mackenzie, and- 
I found it at once my duty to deal with the situation. 
I found that Mr. Mackenzie had moved up 100 police 
to Montsoia. I agreed to a series of resolutions to 
which I have already referred. I then proceeded 
to Rooi Grond, and gave Van Pittius clearly to 
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understand that he could not invade the Protectorate 
with impunity, and that the way to the interior must 
be kept for the Cape Colony. 

‘I return to my agreement with thp people of 
Stellaland in the treaty of the 8 th September. My 
first clause was that the proclamations of the Rev. 
John Mackenzie should be cancelled. That has 
been called a brutal clause. Why did I allow it ? 
When Mr. Mackenzie found that the people would 
not deal with him, he issued a proclamation confis- 
cating their lands. How could I deal with them, 
without repealing this proclamation? You must 
remember that the country was not annexed, it was 
only a Protectorate, and you cannot hoist a flag 
in a Protectorate as you can when territory is 
annexed. To return to the agreement. It granted 
local self-government to the people, but what were 
they to do? They were not annexed, and they had 
to provide for the Government of the country. 
Further, there was a clause to the effect that every 
act of the Executive should be submitted to the 
Special Commissioner for Bechuanaland. This was 
the disgraceful treaty! No. 3 clause was with refer- 
ence to cattle thefts. Cattle thefts had been going 
on on both sides, and I agreed upon arbitration to 
find the owners and return the stock. What was 
there disgraceful about this ? 

‘ I stood up for this agreement before President 
Kruger at Fourteen Streams, and Sir Charles 
Warren agreed to it, yet* he afterwards repudiated 
h altogether. 1 saw Sir Charles Warren on his 
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anjval in Cape Town, and Sir Charles then agreed 
entirely with my settlement — a settlement which 
should be carried out, not because it is my settlement, 
but because i| has been ratified in Her Majesty’s name, 
and should be fulfilled. I repeatedly pressed upon 
Sir Charles YV arren that my work in Bechuanaland 
was at an end, but Sir Charles Warren wished that 
I should go, and telegraphed to Mr. Van Niekerk, 
ratifying the agreement that I had made. It has 
been said that Sir Charles Warren was inveigled 
into signing this telegram, but an Imperial officer of 
Sir Charles Warren’s position does not sign papers 
without looking at them, and, moreover, Sir Charles 
Warren had had months to make acquaintance with 
the agreement, which was telegraphed to England. 
I went back, authorised by the High Commissioner 
and by Sir Charles Warren, to say that all Sir Charles 
Warren’s pledges as to this agreement of the 8th 
September would be fulfilled. I am sorry tp say 
that not one of those agreements has been fulfilled. 
It is all very well with 4000 troops on the ground; 
but I appeal to men on my own side [t.e. English 
Imperialist. — Ed.] to act so that our deeds shall 
stand, for hitherto, with the exception of the slave- 
transaction [t.e, compensation for the emancipation 
of slaves in 1834. — Ed.]— and in that the Imperial 
Government was discredited by the cheating of 
local agents — there has never been anything in the 
action of the Imperial Government of which they 
need be ashamed, and so I would have it always. I 
met these people and told them, as I was instructed 
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to tell them, that my agreement would be adhered, to. 

I expected to be supported by Sir Charles Warren, 
but never was I more mistaken. We were pledged in 
the name of the Queen to support thig agreement. 
Yet I found that regarding the agreement as to 
the cattle, after the arbitration had been joined in 
by Dr. Leyds, Sir Charles Warren repudiated it 
altogether. I would like every logical - minded 
member of the House to consider whether this was 
fair. The award I made on the 25th November 
was wholly repudiated ; but it was publicly set forth 
that I (the deputy commissioner) had repudiated the 
settlement ; that I had deliberately entered into an 
agreement, and then did not wish to enforce it. 
When 1 heard of this I could no longer place any 
confidence in Sir Charles Warren. When I arrived 
at Vryburg I found that the public documents had 
been signed. Subsequently Sir Charles Warren met 
Van Niekerk at Taungs, by invitation, and the latter 
said he was willing to have the charges which had 
been made against him submitted to a board of 
officers and investigated. To show that Van 
Niekerk had no bias against Sir Charles Warren, 
I may mention that, some time before the latter came 
into the country, he said that the only man who could 
settle affairs was Sir Charles Warren. Van Niekerk 
has done his best in every way to assist the British 
Government in settling Stellaland, even at the risk of 
great discredit among numbers of his own country- 
men. Long before Sir Charles Warren arrived in 
Vryburg, it was resolved to arrest Van Niekerk. He 
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was arrested on a Saturday, on a charge made by one 
of his followers, who had been dismissed by the Com- 
mandant-General. This was on Saturday, and when 
Sir Charles # Warren arrived, he announced to the 
people that he intended to proclaim military rule. 

* I went back to my house, and came to a conclusion 
what was the only course I could follow, as every 
clause in the agreement made by me had been 
repudiated, every promise that I had made in Her 
Majesty’s name had been broken. I went up to 
remonstrate, and pointed out that not only my own 
honour, but that of Her Majesty’s Government had 
been compromised, but it was useless. Sir Charles 
Warren told me that he intended to impose a fine of 
;£ioo on Vryburg, and said that the German principle 
was a most excellent one, and that he was a most 
ardent admirer of German Government. For my- 
self, as an Englishman, I may state that I have an 
intense horror of German Government I themcom- 
municated with the High Commissioner, stating that 
every clause in my agreement had been broken, and 
that I wished to leave, as I could not stand by and 
condone these continuous breaches of the agreement 
I had made. Before I left I placed on record that I 
considered Sir Charles Warren had broken the agree- 
ment, and Sir Charles Warren went even further and 
said my presence was a danger to the peace of the 
country, when in reality 1 was working with one sole 
object, and that was the retaining of the trade route 
to the interior for the Cape Colony. 

' I have fought for this at the risk of my political 
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position and personal relationship with all section^ of 
the country, because I considered it would be for the 
best interests of the country, and of South Africa, that 
the territory should be British territory. have spent 
a year of my life in that work without reward, and all 
I got was the expression by Her Majesty s represen- 
tative of the opinion that I was dangerous to the 
peace of the country. Why was I a danger to the 
peace of the country? Because I would not stand 
by and see Her Majesty’s pledges broken. Imme- 
diately after I left Vryburg a Bestuur was elected, 
military officers were placed in charge of all the 
polling-places, and the votes of thirty-seven regis- 
tered voters from the country districts were recorded. 
The first act of the Bestuur was to inform the public 
that they preferred the Rev. John Mackenzie’s settle- 
ment to that of Mr. Rhodes. You have only got to 
look at the telegrams which have been sent regarding 
the Bestuur, and you will be reminded of the old 
story, — ‘ The hand is the hand of Esau, but the 
voice is the voice of Jacob.’ I returned to Cape 
Town and laid my resignation before the Governor; 
but people would not leave me alone, and imputed 
certain motives to my action. I took no notice of 
this, however, and might have continued to sit still, 
if it was only the point of clearing my own character, 
and putting myself right before the country, that was 
in question ; but I feel that the public mention in 
Bechuanaland that I have broken my pledges, is 
destructive to the interests of the people of this 
country. 
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' t When I went to Kimberley I saw a report in the 
papers of the settlement proposed by Sir Charles 
Warren, which contained a provision that no men 
but those of .English descent should have a grant of 
land in the country. If this question had been raised 
by my horn friends opposite, they might have been 
charged with trying to get up a question of race 
distinction. I think all would recognise that I am 
an Englishman, and one of my strongest feelings is 
loyalty to my own country. If the report of such a 
condition in the settlement by Sir Charles Warren is 
correct— that no man of Dutch descent is to have a 
farm — it would be better for the English colonists to 
retire. I remember, when a youngster, reading in 
my English History of the supremacy of my country 
and its annexations, and that there were two cardinal 
axioms — that the word of the nation, when once 
pledged, was never broken, and that when a man 
accepted the citizenship of the British Empire, «there 
was no distinction between races. It has been my 
misfortune in one year to meet with the breach of 
one and the proposed breach of the other. The 
result will be that when the troops are gone, we shall 
have to deal with sullen feeling, discontent, and hos- 
tility. The proposed settlement of Bechuanaland is 
based on the exclusion of colonists of Dutch descent. 
I raise my voice in most solemn protest against 
such a course, and it is the duty of every English- 
man in the House to record his solemn protest against 
it In conclusion, I wish* to say that the breach of 
solemn pledges and the introduction of race distinc- 
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tions must result in bringing calamity on this country, 
and if such a policy is pursued it will endanger the 
whole of our social relationships with colonists of 
Dutch descent, and endanger the supremacy of Her 
Majesty in this country.’ 

A passage in this speech may be obscure to English 
readers, though perfectly clear to Cape Colonists. On 
page 1 1 7 Mr. Rhodes says of the member for Cradock, 
‘He did not “go out on a bug.” The honourable 
member for the Paarl said we retired on a “ bug ” ; 
but I am in a position to say we did not. We went 
out because we knew that the voice of the country was 
against us on this question.’ This refers to the resig- 
nation of the Scanlan Ministry, of which Mr. Rhodes 
was Treasurer-General, in 1884. The nominal cause 
of this was a hostile vote, forced on by the Bond party 
upon an unimportant question of protection, to keep out 
the phylloxera, familiarly termed 'a bug.’ The real 
cause was the objection of the Bond to let Scanlan’s 
Ministry carry out its pledges to the Imperial Govern- 
ment with regard to Bechuanaland. In a speech of 
Sept. 28, 1888, page 215, a further allusion is added: 
T retired nominally on a bug, whose nasty leg entirely 
covered the Transkeian map.’ This refers to the 
immediate cause of the hostile Bond vote, a wild 
speech made by a member of the Ministry, Mr. 
Merriman, with regard to the Transkei. 
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CHAPTER VI 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE NORTHERN EXPANSION 

In the period between 1885 and 1S88, Mr. Rhodes 
did not take a very active part in politics at the Cape, 
partly because these politics were largely merely local, 
and partly because he was otherwise engaged. There 
was much and varied work to do, enough to have 
deterred a less indefatigable man of business, before 
he could put in a fair way towards completion the 
preparations necessary to enable him to carry out the 
occupation of the interior from the Cape, of which he 
had brought about the beginnings in Bechuanaland. 

He had, among the more important of these pre- 
parations, to carry on the yet incomplete amalgama- 
tion of the diamond mines ; and although he haa been 
at work for years, ‘ pegging away,’ as he would say, 
patiently, yet there was very difficult work still to 
accomplish before he carried his scheme to its com- 
pletion early in 1888. He had to win over one by 
one the men who controlled or owned a large number 
of independent mines ; he had personally to use all his 
powers of persuasion, and all his unrivalled talent for 
dealing with all sorts and conditions of men. The ex- 
ample of gradual absorption of minor companies which 
haa gone on under Mr. Rhodes for a long time before 
in the De Beers mine was copied in the Kimberley; 
and at last there were practically only two great rival 
interests left — the De Beers mine and the Kimberley 
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Central. Difficult and wearisome as the earlier work 
of amalgamation had been, Mr. Rhodes had a still 
more difficult and protracted struggle to overcome the 
powerful opposition of the Kimberley Central, that 
is, of Mr. Barnato and his group ; but by sheer per- 
sistency and the weight of the unanswerable logic of 
accomplished facts, the enterprising and unwearying 
Anglo-Saxon, who never knew when he was beaten, 
overcame the Jew, and in 1888 the amalgamation 
was formally completed. In this big work Mr. Rhodes 
had very valuable help, especially from Mr. Beit, but 
as the amalgamation was his own conception, so was 
really the accomplishment of it. The political object 
Mr. Rhodes had in view all along was to gain power 
to use the vast resources of De Beers, to aid his own 
private fortune, in securing the whole interior up to 
Lake Tanganyika for the British Empire, and thus 
insuring the ultimate supremacy of that Empire in 
South and Central Africa. Accordingly he was 
obliged to win over Mr. Barnato not only to amal- 
gamate but afterwards to agree to a change in the 
De Beers Trust Deed to enable Mr. Rhodes to 
employ the profits in the northern expansion. On 
their final meeting for this purpose the three men 
who held the controlling interests in the great diamond 
corporation, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Beit, and Mr. Barnato, 
sat up all night discussing the proposal of Mr. Rhodes. 
Mr. Beit backed Mr. Rhodes, but Mr. Barnato did not 
think the proposal good business — in fact, he resolutely 
opposed it. In the morning, however, he gave way, 
observing, * Some people have a fancy for this thing, 
some for that thing, but you have a fancy for making 
an empire. Well, I supppse we must give it you.’ 
The fact is, Mr. Rhodes obtained his extraordinary 
demands as a sort of bonus for his labours in the 
1 
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amalgamation, and as such Mr. Barnato agreed to the 
proposal. 

Returning to the earlier portion of this period of 
preparation, we find that in 1S86 an event occurred in 
the Transvaal which, while it was to give President 
Kruger the funds he had so long desired to carry out 
his rival scheme of a United Dutch South Africa, to 
which the Transvaal had invited the aid of the Free 
State in 1SS1, was to give also to Mr. Rhodes’s Im- 
perialist scheme of South African union, new and very 
strong grounds for encouragement — I mean, of course, 
the gold discoveries in that year in the Transvaal. 
No doubt the discoveries of the Lydenberg and De 
Kaap quartz-reefs had brought in a considerable 
number of miners before this time ; but it was the suc- 
cessful opening up of the Sheba mine near Barberton 
in 1886 which really began the great change in the 
population of the Transvaal caused by the arrival of 
thousands of diggers, mostly English or colonists of 
English descent and speech. Finally, the ultimate 
passing away of the old order was practically insured 
(though, of course, not actually proved until the suc- 
cessful treatment of the refractory pyritic ores was 
discovered at a later date) by the proclamation, in 
September 1886, of the Witwatersrand Goldfield, the 
most permanent and valuable goldfield in the world. 

Mr. Rhodes, whose most striking characteristic in 
politics as in finance is the extraordinary range and 
accuracy of his vision into the future, perceived at once 
the bearing of this influx of English-speaking immi- 
grants on his ultimate aim of establishing a United 
South Africa under the British flag. Expansion was 
his immediate method for securing the foremost place, 
the actual hegemony of South Africa to the British 
Empire. But the problem was complicated by the 
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formidable rivalry of President Kruger, the head of a 
hostile and independent community of Boers, with 
the support he could count on from the Free State 
and from the Bond party at the Cape, With the 
advent and increase of a friendly English population 
in the Transvaal, Mr. Rhodes saw that he had the 
natural forces on his side, and they would probably 
solve for him the Transvaal difficulty in due process of 
time. As the mining industry brought in a civilised 
population it would gradually outnumber the old 
burghers, and the anti- British barrier would be 
weakened by the growth of modern ideas and modern 
civilisation among the Boers themselves, and also by 
the inevitable exodus into the unsettled regions of 
the interior of the more independent, adventurous, 
and conservative section of the Transvaal farmers. 

The true policy then was, Mr. Rhodes was con- 
vinced, to cultivate in every possible way friendly 
relations with the Transvaal, and to trust to com- 
mercial intercourse to melt away the strong racial 
animosity which existed there. Accordingly, during 
the period 1886-88 and, of course, long after, Mr. 
Rhodes directed his political labours to win the con- 
fidence of the Bond party at the Cape, and at the 
same time to draw closer to the Transvaal by means 
of a railway union and a customs union, which would 
advantage the material interests of the Cape as well 
as. the Transvaal. This is the key of his policy of 
unification from this time, and the key to the under- 
standing of his political attitude and his public 
utterances, as may be seen from the speeches of this 
period. 

Against him he had the Boer ideal of exclusiveness 
and isolation, with the intense natural suspiciousness 
of the Boer and his hereditary dislike and distrust of 
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the* British Government; and at the head of these 
antagonistic forces he had, of course, the unresting 
rivalry and ambition of the strong representative of 
the Great Trpk — President Kruger. 

At first, .no doubt, President Kruger did not per- 
ceive the tfeal trend of the proposed railway union 
and commercial union with the Cape, and was not 
opposed to them, and would have come to terms, had 
the opportunity not been thrown away by Sir Gordon 
Spriggs Cabinet. Mr. Rhodes was not then a power 
in Cape politics, and almost alone he fought for the 
acceptance of the Transvaal proposals. The offer of 
free trade and railway communication with the Trans- 
vaal was refused, in spite of Mr. Rhodes’s efforts, and 
when the Cape Government afterwards attempted to 
get what they had refused, the result was a humiliating 
failure. As early as the first half of 1886, Mr. Rhodes 
was at work to carry through this policy of commercial 
and railway union with the Transvaal, in the hope that 
the contact of civilisation and the influence of closer 
intercourse would act on the Boer State and gradually 
remove its keen racial feeling, as the following speech 
in the Cape House (May 20, 1S86) will show. 

‘I will put the case before the House from two 
points of view — the sentimental and the commercial. 
The sentiment of the House is distinctly that the 
tendency of the action of the House should be to 
draw us closer together with the Transvaal and the 
Free State. But what is staring the House in the 
face at the present moment is, that unless action is 
taken at once, the Delagoa Bay Railroad will be 
carried out. That means that if the Delagoa Bay 
Railway is carried out we shall not get a continua- 
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tion of the line from Kimberley to Pretoria. Com- 
mercial people will be always inspiring or instilling 
into the rulers of the Transvaal hostile action against 
the Cape Colony. In other words, if^the Delagoa 
Bay Railway is carried out, the real uniqn of South 
Africa will be indefinitely deferred. * 

‘ The point to consider is whether we should not 
act at once so as to connect our railway from Kim- 
berley with Pretoria. If that is not done this session 
it will be too late ; the interests of the Transvaal will 
be turned towards Delagoa Bay, and their commerce 
will go with their interests. P'rom being connected 
in commerce union will come, and that is the only 
way in which it can come. I will also point out that 
if action is not taken, that railway will be made during 
the ensuing year; but if the House will but rise to 
the situation and act firmly, 1 believe that arrange- 
ments could be made for the extension of the railway 
from*Kimberley, and that would at any rate unite us 
with Pretoria, and, as I firmly believe, would stop the 
Delagoa Bay Railway. 

‘We should in the present circumstances save 
money if the Government of the Transvaal were 
willing to continue the line to Pretoria. That which 
is so earnestly desired by all — the union of the 
country— would, I believe, be seriously injured if we 
allow that railway from Delagoa Bay to develop. 
We shall be cut off from the Transvaal as far as our 
trade is concerned. Commerce should come first, 
and union will follow bty having our interests in 
common. That is the point for the House to con- 
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sid§r. My hon. friend the member for Kimberley 
has read an extract from a newspaper containing the 
report of an interview with General Joubert. What 
is the tenor # of it? Evidently he is annoyed with 
the Cape Government ; he has not been received as 
he should have been, and he is turning his views to 
Delagoa Bay. If we take a statesmanlike view of 
the situation, we should deal with them in the first 
place about the internal customs, and then about the 
extension of the railway to Pretoria. The member 
for Kimberley has pointed out that his objection to 
dealing with the Transvaal in any way is that our 
natives in returning from Kimberley are made to 
pay duties on the goods they take with them. He 
wants to know the reason why the Transvaal deals 
with us in the way they have dealt. It is not that 
they have hostile feelings towards us, but that they 
want money. They are “hard up,” and as they 
have no customs duties they say they must geWtheir 
revenue some way, and the only way is to put a duty 
on goods from Cape Town and the Colony going 
through the Transvaal. The real duty is thirty- 
three per cent, added to the invoice, and then five 
per cent, on that ; but the duty is not imposed out 
of hostility towards us, but because they must obtain 
a revenue somehow. I would like to draw attention 
to the premises laid down in the Attorney-General’s 
speech in relation to this matter. The first is that 
we cannot give up our Customs duties; and the 
second is that we might approach them in so far as 
die question of internal duties is concerned ; but he 
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points out very considerable objections to our yield- 
ing or giving way upon that point. Well, if we are 
going to approach the Transvaal and the Free State 
first by laying down the law that we will not give 
away any of our Customs duties, and yet are almost 
willing to allow discussion as to our internal duties, 
we shall only increase the feeling existing at present. 

‘ It is time to approach the question from a much 
wider point of view. We must do away with the 
internal duties, and if we are going to improve the 
feeling that exists we must deal with them on the 
basis of giving them some share of the Customs. It 
might seem as though I were asking the House to 
give up some revenue, but I would point out that if 
the Delagoa Bay Railway is going to develop — and 
I believe it is — that trade is bound to go either from 
Delagoa Bay or from Natal. Because if we do not 
make a Customs union with the Transvaal, the people 
of Natal are quite sharp enough to see that they 
must do something. Before we know what we are 
about we shall hear of a Customs union between 
Natal, the Orange Free State, Delagoa Bay, and 
Bechuanaland, and then what shall we do ? We 
shall have to come down, and beg them to take us 
into the Union ; but then they will say that it is too 
late, and that they have agreed as to terms, and can 
do nothing with us. When that comes to pass, I 
ask what will be the use of our railways? It is 
time that the House should consider the question, 
whether it would not be possible for the Free State 
and the Transvaal to allow our goods to go through 
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in ^ond, and collect at the different termini of our 
railways the duties for the Transvaal and the Free 
State on the goods passing through them ; and in 
return for tljat we might ask them to impose, as 
against Delagoa Bay and the Natal border, duties of 
an equivalent amount, which if Natal had joined 
the Union, they might also collect for the Transvaal. 
I would point out that we might charge for that 
collection — our duties were now nearly twenty per 
cent., and we might charge for the cost of collection 
— (Mr. Merriman, Twenty-four per cent.) — twenty- 
four per cent., my hon. friend says ; and we should 
see that our duties are not hostile duties. That is a 
question we must deal with ; and I wish the House 
to observe, that if we do not do something of the 
kind, we shall get no Customs duties at all, we shall 
lose our trade, and we shall lose the takings of our 
railways. 

‘ Now is the time to act. We know that the fading 
of the Transvaal towards us is that they would like 
to do something with us ; and wc know the sentiment 
of their rulers is that they would like to do something 
with us, and not to go to Delagoa Bay ; and if we do 
not act, and act at once, they will make arrangements 
with Delagoa Bay ; a treaty will be made with the 
Portuguese Government, and we shall find that we 
are too late in the field. We shall wake up and find 
our trade gone, hostile tariffs established against us, 
and the reason for which our railways were built, 
namely the development of the interior, swept away 
and destroyed. 
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' I think the House should weigh the question 
seriously, and meet it, not in a petty spirit, but in a 
broad spirit, and with the idea always before us that 
we should be the dominant State of South Africa, and 
should carry out the union of the South African States. 
If that were done, the authorities at Pretoria would 
co-operate with us rather than turn their views towards 
Delagoa Bay.’ 

With the closely related idea of winning political 
influence with the Cape Dutch and using it to 
diminish racial distinctions and racial feeling at the 
Cape, Mr. Rhodes had by this time begun to make 
practical concessions to the material interests of the 
< Dutch farming electorate which was largely interested 
in wine-growing and brandy-making, as well as in the 
growth of corn. A speech made at the Paarl, June 
21, 1886, illustrates this development of his policy, 
which was indeed absolutely necessary in order that 
he might get Dutch support for his northern policy, 
or at *any rate weaken the power of the Bond in 
its opposition to the acquisition and development of 
the interior lor the British Empire. His support of 
the repeal of Excise as being levied on the producer, 
and his attitude on Protection, which, for the purpose 
of keeping the farmer on the land, he had always 
favoured, were sufficient to make Mr. Rhodes a 
persona grata at the Paarl. 

‘ Mr. Chairman and Gentleman, I am sorry that I 
am not sufficiently acquainted with Dutch to respond 
to the toast for the Legislative Assembly In that 
language. The Chairman, «in his opening remarks, 
felt rather delicate in proposing the health of the 
Queen in the English language ; I rejoice to see that 
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he has done so, and I give him credit for his judg- 
ment. I do not mean to make an elaborate speech. 
I have always felt that it was unjust to tax the pro- 
ducer. My. opinion on that point has been steadfast, 
and I am glad to say that when I voted for the 
repeal of the Excise, I was supported by my honour- 
able colleague, Mr. Paton. We were the two solitary 
members of the Opposition — and I believe the Oppo- 
sition to be the best part of the House — who voted 
for the repeal of the Excise. We know that since 
the Excise has been repealed, brandy has gone up 
50 per cent., whereas the duty paid by the producer 
during the time the Excise was in vogue was equal 
to 50 and 70 per cent. 

‘But, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, there are 
questions of graver interest which have to be faced 
during the succeeding session. You might put a spur 
to your representatives to support the other great 
questions which are to be brought forward during the 
ensuing session of Parliament. I would submit to 
this meeting a subject of very great importance, 
namely the financial deficiency of this country. We 
cannot go on for ever borrowing — (A voice, Poll-tax). 
The honourable gentleman says "poll-tax." Well, 
that is a matter for consideration. There is also the 
question of the franchise, a question which involves 
a great deal of thought. How arc we to raise the 
franchise without creating any ill feeling? I say, 
this is also a question for consideration. I think the 
Paarl — and when I say 'the Paarl I merely mention 
the centre of the intelligent portion of the community 
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—ought to put a spur to its members to give due 
consideration to these questions. And if I am 
allowed to go a step further, there is the question 
of Protection. It is a question of importance which 
we must face, whether things which can be produced 
here are not to be protected. And I can advance 
another step on Protection, and say that you should 
protect your grain and your wine. But I must be 
brief. Wjell, I say, then, that we must protect that 
which the country can produce. Where we perhaps 
fail is in the idea that we can produce our own 
blankets and dress-stuffs. There is time enough to 
think over that. First of all let us take in hand 
that which we have at present, so that when the 
farmer puts his plough into the soil he can see a 
chance of reaping a profitable harvest. These are, 
therefore, three subjects which I beg to submit to 
the intelligence of this community. 

‘ I viastold this morning that the last time a banquet 
was given in this hall was on the occasion of the visit 
of the Transvaal deputation. I believe there is a 
feeling or sentiment when I mention the name of 
the Transvaal. Where we have gone wrong in our 
actions — and we have not a very admirable record 
to show — is our dealings with the Transvaal. We 
should draw closer with the neighbouring States. 
We should be very loath to allow our brandy and 
their grain to be taxed. Do you think it a good 
step that our Commissioner, who was deputed to 
the neighbouring States, should not mention anything 
about the customs dues? I can tell you, if I were 
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connected with the Free State or Transvaal, and 
the Commissioner came up, I should have nothing 
to do with him. We have sent a Commissioner only 
to create a, feeling of irritation. I want to know 
whether, when we wanted a closer connection with 
these States, we have not made a false step in not 
meeting their desires? I have now submitted four 
questions for your consideration. If the House of 
Assembly did not deal with these questions as 
should have been done, then it is your duty to 
bring them to the notice of your representatives 
and not let another Parliament pass without a change. 
If you want to have these questions on a good basis, 
you must have a strong Government with strong 
supporters. I will leave these questions for you to 
think over during the recess, questions which I trust 
will tend to the future prosperity of South Africa.’ 

The great need for the successful development of 
farming in a large part of South Africa is irrigation. 
It is interesting to observe that Mr. Rhodes was at 
this early period a strong advocate of the desirable- 
ness of encouraging irrigation, which, it will be 
remembered, has been in later days his policy in 
Rhodesia, where the great irrigation works on his 
own farms — for instance, on Sauerdale, his 70,000 acre 
farm in the Matopos — are an example to Rhodesian 
agriculturists of what may be done by irrigation. _Mr. 
Rhodes has all his life had the British love of farming ; 
an d probably nowhere has he been happier than in the 
peaceful life of a farmer^ which he has of late years 
enjoyed while personally superintending his estates 
in Manica and Matabeleland. The following speech, 
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interesting also for its statement of his views on Pro- 
tection, was made in the Cape Parliament on the 
Hartz Valley Irrigation Works, May 7, 1886 : — 

Mr. Rhodes moved that the House go into Com- 
mittee to consider the following motion : ‘ ‘“That it is 
expedient to increase the area of land capable of 
being made available for agricultural purposes, and 
it is desirable to encourage the construction of works 
for placing land under irrigation ; and it is the opinion 
of this House that the recommendations of the 
hydraulic engineer for the irrigation of the Hartz 
River Valley, situated in the district of Barkly West, 
between the Vaal and Hartz Rivers, should be 
carried out if possible ; and that as the financial con- 
dition of the Colony will not warrant the expenditure 
of public money on the said work, this House is 
prepared to recommend a free grant of such Crown 
•lands as are situated between the Hartz and Vaal 
Rivers to any joint-stock company or individual who 
may be prepared to execute or carry out, to the satis- 
faction of the Government, the plan No. 2 laid before 
Parliament by the hydraulic engineer for the irriga- 
tion of the said Hartz River Valley, at a cost not 
exceeding ,£120,000.” 

4 1 wish to remind the House that this scheme 
is no new scheme. It has been attempted on 
various occasions by ministers, and also by the 
late Government of Griqualand West, in the 
period when Colonel Southey was Administrator. 
Colonel Southey made many attempts to induce the 
Home Government to advance the money for the 
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purpose of taking out the Vaal River and irrigating 
the valley, but he was unfortunately unable to obtain 
the funds, and the plan dropped. After Griqualand 
West was .annexed to the Colony, the then Com- 
missioner of Public Works obtained a grant from the 
House for the purpose of a specific survey, and a 
most favourable report was received, which can be 
found in the hydraulic engineer’s report for 18S2; 
but again the House was prevented from undertaking 
the scheme because of the magnitude of the cost. 
Two schemes were submitted, one with an estimated 
cost of .£250,000, and a minor scheme to cost 
.£130,000, but the matter was in the usual way 
sent to an Irrigation Commission ; they presented a 
voluminous and able report, but nothing was done, 
and the matter was shelved. 

4 1 have since repeatedly attempted to get the work 
undertaken, but the finances of the country would . 
not permit it. I do not intend to criticise the 
remarks in the Treasurer-General’s budget speech; 
but the Treasurer-General has stated therein that he 
would not be prepared to recommend any particular 
irrigation scheme to the House, and that he himself, 
from the results of the past, was not favourably 
disposed towards them. It is on account of these 
remarks that the motion has been shaped in the form 
it now presents ; it would be hopeless to expect the 
House to spend £ 130,000 upon the works at the 
present time. The value of the land could not be 
more than five shillings a’morgen, so that the bonus 
for 20,000 morgen at five shillings would be only 
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£ 5000 . If the rivers were taken out, the value of 
the land, of course, would be considerably increased, 
owing to the improvement effected. I know that the 
estimated cost is large, and I know also that even if 
the motion were agreed to by the House it is not 
certain that the scheme would be carried but ; but 1 
would do my best to make the scheme a successful 
one. Reference has been made to the fact that part 
of the valley was declared as River Diggings, but the 
scheme only included thirteen of the farms lying 
between the two rivers. It has also been said that 
the land asked for is at present used for native 
locations. Now the natives in the district have con- 
siderably diminished, and I have a return that there 
are only 130 huts left on the whole of the farms. I 
think there will not be much difficulty in arranging 
for locating them. I take the opinion of the House 
to be in favour of irrigation ; and as we cannot 
afford ^o spend public money upon it, I think it is not 
asking too much to move for this bonus in land. If 
successful, the scheme means the placing of 20,000 
morgen under cultivation, and the House would be 
assisting something which it very much desires to do, 
enabling the country to grow its own wheat. The 
House has been wandering year by year in the 
direction of improper Protection. A Bill has been 
put in to encourage cotton and woollen manufactures ; 
we all know that this will be a total failure. The 
country is not adapted for such manufactures. The 
true Protection lies in the? encouragement of the 
growth of our grain and wine. I maintain that this 
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country could produce its own grain ; and if a slight 
protective duty on corn would so develop the agri- 
cultural interest of the country as to enable it to grow 
its own cori}, the duty would be a right thing. In the 
years 1874-18S2 the country paid no less than three 
millions sterling for foreign wheat and flour. In 
1884 it was ,£343.000, and in 1885 ,£296,000, when, 
in the latter year, there was a fairer crop. There is 
not a piece of money in the whole civilised world 
small enough to represent the infinitesimal increase in 
the cost of a loaf of bread under a tax of one shillihg 
on every 100 lbs. of imported corn meal. The Prp- 
tection party has been led away by the cry for cotton 
and woollen manufactures ; the real Protection is to 
stop the drain on the country by its payment for 
foreign corn, and produce our own. I am desirous 01 
repaying my constituents for the confidence they have 
placed in me for years past ; but 1 am still more 
desirous of passing a measure which would .turn a 
barren desert into a fruitful cornfield.’ 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE PERIOD BEFORE THE NORTHERN EXPANSION 

During this period (1886-88) Mr. Rhodes was quietly 
working to establish his political influence at the 
Cape, and to reconcile the sentiment of the Dutch 
electorate to the liberal and enlightened Imperialism 
of- which he was the judicious and untiring ex- 
ponent. This, as we have seen, was largely effected 
by his appeal to the self-interest of the people of 
the Colony in favour of his forward policy of terri- 
torial expansion. His growing political influence was 
also undoubtedly fostered by the strong attitude he 
had taken up against military despotism in Stellaland, 
and especially against the attempt to settle the country 
on the* basis of racial distinction, which, aided by 
the High Commissioner, he had defeated in Bechuana- 
land. This insistence upon equal treatment for all 
races, won over even the Cape Dutchmen to accept the 
condition which has governed from first to last Mr. 
Rhodes’s policy of expansion, that it should always 
be Imperial, always, that is, under the British flag. 
This work of conciliation, of course, took years to 
effect even imperfectly ; and while Mr. Rhodes was 
thus engaged, in the intervals of his work of financial 
diplomacy at Kimberley, whereby he purposed to 
secure the financial support necessary for the carrying 
out of his plans, his strong Antagonist, the Transvaal 
President, was not idle. 

K 
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.In 1886 the Transvaal proposed union to the 
Free State; but the proposal was rejected by the 
Free State on the ground of the existence of the 
British suzerainty. The Transvaal Volksraad then 
declared that the suzerainty did not exist ; but — a 
significant fact — the union did not take place. 
This attempt at union with the Free State was a 
first step in President Kruger’s carefully planned 
advances towards the purpose of his life, to establish 
the hegemony of the Transvaal in South Africa, to 
be followed by the union with the Transvaal, of course 
on Transvaal terms, of the other States, the practical 
carrying out of the policy to which the Transvaal had 
invited the Free State to give armed support in 1881, 
a United Dutch South Africa free from British rule, 
under the Republican flag. 

Though baffled by Mr. Rhodes in Bechuanaland, 
President Kruger by no means gave up the idea of 
' bursting his kraal ’ towards the north ; but the 
Matabele warriors were not to be faced as lightly as 
Baralongs or Batlapins, and the President’s advance- 
guard of raiders looked elsewhere ; and knowing that 
the power of the Zulus had been completely broken 
by the English army in 1879, settled down on North 
Zululand like vultures on a dying ox. 

President Kruger’s men made rapid progress, and 
would have taken the whole of Zululand and secured 
an opening to the sea, had not the British Govern- 
ment interfered ; very tardily and ineffectively indeed, 
but in spite of the threats and warnings of the Bond 
party at the Cape, who were still at that time backing 
Transvaal expansion, and amusing themselves by 
trying to ‘bluff’ the British Empire into giving the 
Transvaal a frgfe hand, just as they had ‘bluffed ' it 
by threats of rebellion in Cape Colony when the 
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Transvaal revolt of 1881 began, into sending the 
British troops round by Natal, where they had to 
face with disastrous results the mountain barrier, 
then, as now, a natural vantage-ground for Boer 
riflemen. The T ransvaal raiders, then, were allowed, 
largely owing to the Bond pressure at the Cape, to 
keep a trifle of 3000 square miles of territory, and 
were recognised in 1886 as the New Republic, to be 
duly incorporated (as Stellaland and Goshen would 
have been, had there been no Imperial interference) 
in the Transvaal in 1S88. 

1887, like 1886, was not without evidences that the 
Transvaal ambition for expansion was still unsatisfied. 
The Matabele prestige kept Boer raiders from crossing 
the Limpopo ; but in Swaziland an easy opening was 
found, the drunken king and his court presenting 
a favourable field for Boer diplomacy. Generals 
Joubert and Smit accordingly set to work in Swazi- 
land in 18S7, and pressed the advantages of coming 
under the Transvaal upon Umbandine, to whom they 
offere^ ^500 a year if he would do so. The Boers 
were assisted by a British M.P., who appeared as an 
emissary from the Queen to induce Umbandine to 
give up ttye concessioned ground to the Transvaal. 
Though the king saw through the plot and refused, 
he did not thus wholly escape the Transvaal, which, 
as it could not get his country in his life, attempted 
to secure it on his death by a very curious will, in 
which President Kruger was named as the adminis- 
trator of government and executor of the king, a will 
which was not allowed to take effect 

Now all these efforts to take fresh territory were 
deliberate breaches of the# London Convention, as 
Sir Hercules Robinson had warned President Kruger 
when he obliged him to disgorge the large mouthful 
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of Bechuanaland which he had just swallowed in 1884. 
But President Kruger, though he had meekly sub- 
mitted to the High Commissioner’s rebuff, was not 
deterred by it from carrying out his policy of Trans- 
vaal expansion in contempt of the London Convention 
and at the»expense of the British Empire, and if he 
failed temporarily in Swaziland, had a large measure 
of success in Zululand. 

At that time President Kruger had neither the 
armament nor the money to obtain it, which would 
have justified his risking an appeal to force ; but with 
a singleness of purpose, magnificent from the Boer 
point of view, he kept steadily to his policy of over- 
stepping his borders whenever he could, always 
persistently, and sometimes successfully, proceeding 
on the assumption that party government at West- 
minster, of which he had learned something during 
his visits to London, was helpless against an opponent 
shrewd enough not to openly defy, yet resolute 
enough to stick at nothing, wherever the removal 
of his neighbour’s landmark could be expeditiously 
and safely effected. This policy may seem a little 
strange in a strict Doppcr Calvinist, yet one must 
remember that, with the Old Testament for his guide, 
President Kruger has always regarded the Boers as 
the chosen people, and the English, like the natives, 
as Canaanites, whom it is the will of the tribal deity 
to deliver up on all occasions for the benefit of the 
true Israelites of Pretoria ; and this conviction that 
God is on his side and against the English under all 
circumstances has been, and is, the backbone of the 
lighting-power of the Transvaal, as of the policy of 
its President. , 

During this period President Kruger had also made 
considerable progress in his policy of hostility to the 
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English immigrants whom the gold-mines had brought 
by thousands into the Transvaal. By the Convention 
of 1881 full citizenship was not expressly secured for 
all settlers in the Transvaal after thq two years’ 
residence then required, but it was undoubtedly 
implied in the status quo with which the British 
Government had to do when it agreed to the retro- 
cession. In 1882 this two years’ probation was in- 
creased to five, and this was the basis of the franchise 
when the mining population settled on the Rand ; 
nor was it till much of this five years had elapsed 
that the period of residence required to qualify for 
a vote was increased to fourteen. President Kruger’s 
anti-British feeling had shown itself strongly as early 
as 1885, when the Volksraad passed a resolution 
depriving the loyalists of the time of the revolt of 
political rights — a resolution which was withdrawn 
on the representations of the High Commissioner. 

Already the preference of foreign interests to 
English, the predominance of the Hollander clique 
at P*etoria, the policy of concessions to foreign 
concessionnaires, the policy of hostile tariffs against 
the Cape Colony (a part of a plan for reducing the 
Colonists to submission — the hard old Boer dictator 
having always preferred compulsion to conciliation) 
were, if still far from approaching later developments, 
yet sufficiently clear as integral parts of a policy 
of hostility to the paramount power in South Africa. 

I will now give a few of Mr. Rhodes’s speeches at 
this period ( 1 887-88), with a letter on railways. These 
will show his attitude towards various questions not 
directly connected with his policy of expansion. 
The first of these is a long»speech (June 23, 1887) in 
the debate on the motion for the second reading of 
the Parliamentary Registration Bill. In this speech 
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Mi* Rhodes declared his attitude on the Native 
question as regards the franchise with the downright 
plainness of language of a man who sees things as 
they are, an4 has a hearty contempt for euphemisms. 

' I happen to be in a rather peculiar position. I 
happen to be out of touch on this question with the 
honourable gentlemen with whom I have acted year 
by year. I appeal to the Mouse on this basis. I will 
deal with this question totally apart from the prejudices 
of the day. You shall have the real facts before you, 
and ask — Is this a right or is this a wrong Bill ? 
I cordially agree with the honourable member for 
Stellenbosch that it is a perfect farce to call this Bill 
an interpretation of the Constitution Ordinance. I 
prefer to call a spade a spade. This is not an 
interpretation of the Constitution Ordinance, but it is 
the basis upon which we shall have to govern the 
country, if the country is to be governed as it should 
be. That is the proper view to take of this question. 
We ought to ask — Do you believe that the native 
population of this country should vote or not? Do 
not let us humbug ourselves by calling the Bill an 
interpretation of the Constitution Ordinance. Let us 
boldly say : In the past we have made mistakes about 
native representation. Let us boldly say : We intend 
now to change all that. Do not let us say for one 
moment, in order to court the amended view of the 
Eastern Province, or in order to palliate the changed 
position of the honourably member for Fort Beaufort, 
that we shall call this Bill an interpretation of the 
Constitution Ordinance. Let us say that with our 
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ripe judgment and experience of the question we 
are now going to make a change. Let us honestly 
say we are going to change the Constitution Ordin- 
ance. Do not let us cloak the question before the 
House in order to save the political principles of 
the gentlemen now in charge of the country ; do 
not let us cloak it, I say, by calling it an interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution Ordinance. Let us rather 
say that, with the fuller knowledge we possess, we 
wish to change the Constitution Ordinance. That 
is the real question before the House. And the 
crucial question is whether this is a good Bill or a 
bad Bill. 

‘There are, however, a few outside tendencies 
which I should like to deal with in putting the 
matter before the House. What, I ask, is Parlia- 
mentary government? Parliamentary government 
is that the people who are returned to Parliament 
should be representative of the different districts of 
the country, and that they should be returned upon 
definite lines. But what is Parliamentary govern- 
ment in the Cape Colony? Parliamentary govern- 
ment in the Cape Colony is conditioned by social 
representation. . . . We have never had definite 
political lines in this colony. Now, in the Parlia- 
mentary government of the other colonies there are 
definite lines of division. I suppose, if I turned to 
the Parliamentary government of the Australasian 
colonies, I might say that it begins jvith a Land Bill 
and ends with a Land Bill 1 the political system of the 
Australian colonies is centred ip Land Bills. Our posi- 
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tion is really more hopeful. I am perfectly well aware 
that the honourable member who represents what I 
have always called the Rosebank party (Mr. Wiener) 
would define the politics of Cape Colony as a matter 
of differential tariffs for the introduction of cargoes 
of deals and flour. But I feel that South Africa has 
higher politics than that. 

* If I were asked upon what we can divide, I would 
tell the House that there is one great crucial question 
upon which we can divide — the Native question. If 
we are to have parties dissociated from any question 
of race, it must be upon this question. Upon this 
Native question I can claim that I have the Attorney- 
General with me, and I can claim that I have the 
honourable member for Namaqualand with me. If I 
turn to my friends here (turning to the Opposition 
benches), I would say that I differ from them on the 
Native question. Fortunately, I have no speeches to 
repudiate. All that I say is, that we have to govern 
the natives as a subject race. I do not go so far as 
the honourable member for Victoria West, who would 
not give the black man a vote. All I say is, that you 
must govern natives living under communal tenure 
as a subject race. Now we are getting clear in our 
politics. At last we are reaching party lines. 

* There have been some disputes on this question. 
The honourable member for Stellenbosch is too hard 
on the honourable member for King William’s Town. 
Look at the honourable member for Namaqualand. 
Has not he said , that ft. would be better to have 
a Kaffir war every jten years than keep up the 
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C. M. R. ? Look at my honourable self. Why, 
I once spoke of eliminating the Imperial factor. 
Now will the House allow me to say what I meant 
by that expression ? What I meant, was, that if 
Bechuanaland was to be occupied by Boers, it could 
not stand direct Imperial Government. When I went 
home, however, I was regarded as a most horrid 
individual. Now, my friend (Mr. R. Solomon) has 
been making a statement about the native vote being 
used against the Dutch. We talk a great deal about 
there being no race question, when there is a very 
serious race question. What if the honourable 
member did let out that he wanted the native vote 
to counterbalance the Dutch? I myself have been 
burned in effigy in colonial towns — and what for? 
For trying to defend English interests in South 
Africa. I have great respect for the Dutch party for 
one simple reason. I fought it upon the question of 
expansion to the interior, but they have borne me no 
enmity for it, although I attained my object. . . . 
All I am trying to impress upon honourable members 
opposite is, that they must not be too severe upon 
members of this House if they make unhappy mis- 
takes. 

‘It is by good luck rather than by discrimination 
that there are no speeches of mine upon which I can 
be attacked, for I came down here a most rabid Jingo. 
No doubt, if the Honourable the Premier could 
quote against me my own past fueling, there would 
be plenty to quote. L .passed .through the fire in 
Bechuanaland, where I found that there are many 
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people whose sentiment is extremely rabid, but it 
will carry them no further than their pockets. I have 
tried to deal with the South African question. On 
the basis of this question we ought to give each other 
credit for some good intentions. Suppose I were 
to go to the speech of the honourable member for 
East London, in which he cast the imputation of dis- 
loyalty upon the inhabitants. One would have sup- 
posed that they (the gentlemen opposite) would have 
consigned the Treasurer-General to eternal political 
oblivion for that speech, but they did not. Oh no. 
They said : We will put him in charge of the affairs 
of the Colony, and make him recant ever)' principle 
he has ever held. 

‘To come back to the question. What we have to 
decide is whether this is or is not a good Bill. What 
is the use of indulging in the grossest of personalities 
against the honourable member for Aliwal North, or 
the honourable member for Cradock. If the*sup- 
porters of the Government were asked to speak 
from their heart of hearts, they would say that there 
is no member more entitled to respect than the 
honourable member for Cradock ; but that he is 
not in touch with them, and they are perfectly right 
not to be in touch with him. But do not let us 
indulge in 'such personalities as we have had from 
the Secretary for Native Affairs. Give the Opposi- 
tion credit for what they have done, give them credit 
for desiring something higher than place. I differ 
from the Oppositiqn entirely on this question of 
native policy. Let the question be dealt with as 
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it exists. Dismiss the Constitution Ordinance, and 
go on the clear issue. Is it right or wrong that the 
natives on communal tenure should have a vote ? Is 
that the question ? If there were not a Dutch and 
an English question, this question of the native 
franchise would have been settled long ago. My 
honest opinion is that we would have given the 
native his vote because we are afraid of him. 

' But taking it on the question of precedents, what 
has been the practice in other parts of the British 
Empire ? I have listened to the honourable gentle- 
men in charge of the Government; and I am sur- 
prised at the poverty of the case made out for the 
Bill. There is a most excellent case for it if it were 
only put properly. The Premier has not put it; 
shall I put it ? I did it for you on the Excise ; I 
was not thought an authority then ; I was looked 
upon with suspicion ; but I will venture to do it 
again* Take, then, the precedents. What does the 
British Empire do? Is not that the way to put it? 
The case for the Bill is simply this. You (addressing 
the back benches) are a European minority; you 
have got the question rather mixed, on account of 
an antagonism with the English, but really behind 
you there >s a huge mass of barbarism, and you say, 
"We are going to be lords of this people, and keep 
them in a subject position ” ; and you say, “ They 
should not have the franchise, because we don’t want 
them on an equality with \is." By, the last census 
there are 1,250,000 natives in the Colony, and 250,000 
Europeans. Under the present franchise, if they 
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ware to exercise it, the natives would have a majority 
of votes. Well, I will give the House some pre- 
cedents. Go to other Colonies. Have you (Mr. 
Rhodes poiated to the back benches) noticed that 
the speeches of the Opposition have been barren and 
silent on the question of precedent? I will tell you 
why. Do you know the Constitution of Natal ? Are 
you aware that Natal has a Constitution Ordinance, 
by which the whole of its natives are deprived of the 
franchise? Are you aware that in Act 28 of 1865, 
when it was thought that there might be some in- 
telligent natives who were entitled to the franchise, a 
most elaborate ordinance was passed by which such 
natives could get the franchise ? And this is what they 
have to do to get it, to give first their names, length 
of time in the Colony, trade or calling, whether married 
or unmarried, number, sex, and age of children, whether 
able to read or write, whether now or at any time sub- 
ject to any native chief, name of the chief, etc. «Now, 
my honourable friends (Mr. Rhodes was still addressing 
the back benches on the Government side) are right 
in their views on the Native question, and tiiev know 
it; but they do not, in their rude way — if they will 
excuse my plain manner of putting it — take the 
trouble to get their facts. They should have proved 
that in the Colony of Natal the whole of the native 
races are disfranchised, that by the Act of 1865 a few 
are given rights of citizenship, although even after 
going through the form I have mentioned a consider- 
able period of time must elapse before the application 
is granted. That is the* Unanimous opinion of the 
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Natal people, because there is no race question* of 
English and Dutch there to divide them ; and if we 
in this Colony had had no race question, we should 
have had the franchise put on a proper, basis before 
now. It is this horrid race question which has in- 
terfered with the whole of our political life. Then, 
again, Natal has introduced a large coolie population, 
and it has been found necessary to disfranchise those 
people too by a unanimous vote. The misfortune, I 
again say, of this House is that the Native question 
is made a race question. The Premier asks who is 
the cause of the split ? I answer, the Premier. Look 
at his speeches in England and at East London. He 
has been forgiven by his followers, but the reporters 
have made a note of them, and here they are. 
Does my honourable friend opposite know what the 
franchise in New Zealand is ? Every Maori has to 
be the owner of real property of the value of £ 2 $. 
This ais all in favour of the Bill ; for my honourable 
friends opposite also say that if natives own property 
to the value of ^25 they shall have a vote. There are 
four Maori representatives to the four native districts, 
and I am told it is a hopeless failure. On account 
of an extreme philanthropic sympathy, there are those 
who wish to endow the native at once with the 
privileges it has taken the European eighteen hundred 
years to acquire. This Bill would have passed fifteen 
years ago without a murmur if there had not been 
this race question to divjde us. Is it to be supposed, 
a gain, that if representative government were con- 
ferred upon India, the full and ‘complete franchise 
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wquld be given to the native population? Not a 
bit of it. 

‘ So much for precedent ; now I come to the ques- 
tion of justicp. I read an article in a paper the other 
day which stated that the Bill would be doing an 
injustice t<J subject races. I maintain it would be 
doing nothing of the kind. It was not intended by 
the spirit of the Ordinance, whatever interpretation 
Mr. William Porter may give, that these people 
should have a vote ; and whether it was intended or 
not, the crucial test remains, is it right that they 
should have a vote? Does this House think it is 
right that men in a state of pure barbarism should 
have the franchise and vote? The natives do not 
want it. Special cases have been put to me by the 
honourable member for King William’s Town, who is 
thoroughly sincere on this question, and by the honour- 
able member for Victoria East ; hard cases are given of 
individual natives losing their vote. But the apswer 
to alRhis is, they have only to spend ^25 and build 
a house, and they will then have the privilege of a 
vote. But there is a deeper thing than that There 
is a novelist called Miss Braddon, and in her works 
may often be found cases of women who have 
suffered by the judgment of society. One gets up 
from the story with a feeling that the lady ought to 
by™* been received in society, and that there is some- 
thing wrong in society’s laws. But though there are 
hard cases, reflection convinces one that society is 
right in its principles. Sd is with the application 
of t hi* Bill to the. n^fivee. It is contended that a 
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native using an enclosed piece of land, with a large 
number of cattle grazing, should have a vote, but 
there is the broad principle. All such a man has to 
do is to build himself a house worth ^25, and so to 
become an ordinary citizen of the country.. 

* I will lay down my own policy on this Native 
question. Either you have to receive them on an 
equal footing as citizens, or to call them a subject 
race. Well, 1 have made up my mind that there must 
be class legislation, that there must be Pass Laws, 
and Peace Preservation Acts, and that we have got to 
treat natives, where they are in a state of barbarism, 
in a different way to ourselves. We are to be lords 
over them. These are my politics on native affairs, 
and these are the politics of South Africa. Treat the 
natives as a subject people as long as they continue 
in a state of barbarism and communal tenure ; be the 
lords over them, and let them be a subject race, add 
keep the liquor from them. If the honourable 
member for Grahamstown was not utterly demoralised' 
by the promises held out to him by Government,, he 
would stick to his motion for the retention and exten- 
sion of the liquor areas ; and 1 would be with him. 
The native is to be treated as a child and denied the 
franchise ; he is to be denied liquor also ; and upon 
the principle of the honourable member for Stellen- 
bosch himself, I call on him to^go with me in this, 
and I appeal to the honourable member for Grahams- 
town not to withdraw that mption. It is only thus 
far that missionaries have any fight to interfere in the 

question. I have sufleretj much Ift the hands of 
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missionaries myself, but I have the greatest respect 
for the missionary in charge of Lovedale, because he 
has not taught the natives nothing but religious 
doctrines, but has taught them also to be useful 
citizens, and any useful citizen has a right to the 
franchise. The £25 is literally nothing. 

'You (Mr. Rhodes still addressed the members 
on the back benches) have been kind to the natives. 
I could, if I wished, show how well the Dutch have 
behaved to the natives; how in the Transkei the 
natives rebelled, yet their land was given back to 
them ; and how in Basutoland they were given over 
to the Imperial Government. 1 could also show what 
has been done to natives in other parts of the world. 
The missionaries are wrong on this question. When 
they turn out men who are capable of administering the 
telegraph and postal system, and of doing carpenter- 
ing^and managing machinery, these are the men who 
wfll get the franchise without difficulty. In thi§ the 
Opposition agrees with those whom I am particularly 
ftuljcltessing. I would have liked to have seen the 
missionaries come down to the House on the import- 
ant question of liquor ; not on this trivial question of 
franchise. 

' I wish to tell the Bond some home-truths. It is 
stated that the Bond will not interfere with elections, 
but I cannot help reipembering that when my present 
colleague stood for the seat of Barkly West, the Bond 
adopted a foreign doctor to dppose him. My honour- 
able friend, Mr. IJaton, hud been thirty years in the 
country; he .was intjnjate •with President Brand; he 
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held the Bond views ; but the Bond issued an edict 
that he should not be returned. They did not select 
one of their own countrymen, but took a foreign 
doctor from Kimberley without a shilling of stake in 
the country. But something happened in -the district 
of Barkly West ; the members of the Bond refused 
to follow the dictation of the Bond, and voted for my 
honourable friend. Are you not now grateful that 
the honourable gentleman is a member of the House, 
instead of the strange doctor from Kimberley ? For 
myself, I tell the Bond, if I cannot keep my position 
in the country as an Englishman on the European 
vote, I wish to be cleared out, for 1 am not going to 
the native vote for support. Now the honourable 
members (he pointed to the back benches) shall see 
the whole of my views. I do not trust the honourable 
gentlemen implicitly ; but I hope they do not distrust 
me for the reasons I once heard a Dutch eleoj^r 
express, that, in the first place, I was too young, antjl 
in the second, 1 “looked so damnably like an Engl&fi-'' 
man.” I am aware that such feelings do exist lift 
South Africa. The French, when they came, assimi- 
lated and amalgamated with the Dutch people in the 
Colony ; but there was something despotic about the 
English character which would not amalgamate. This 
is the critical question, and . I sometimes think the 
native is at the bottom of it all. * Why should we not 
settle all these grievance^ that exist between Dutch 
and English? I offer (b *the*opjj>osite benches the 
pomegranate; I ask you tp*ilear, away all grievances 
between me and you, and the* n^ive" question is the 
L 
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greatest. Do not let the real interests of the natives 
of South Africa be complicated with the question of 
the franchise. I repeat, they do not want it. And 
the chiefs and more educated ones do not want the 
natives to be destroyed by liquor. Why, Mr. Speaker, 
let the natives be protected from liquor and the 
missionaries would be ousted ; they would not have a 
word left to say, for what right has the missionary to 
interfere about the franchise? Let the missionaries 
be taught a lesson. Let them be shown that they 
have no occasion to mix themselves up in the politics 
of the country. The liquor ought to be kept from 
the natives, and there the missionary sphere ends. 
The natives on communal tenure must be kept as a 
subject race. 

I have given precedents for the Bill; I have shown 
the justice of the Bill ; I will proceed to show that it 
impolicy to pass the Bill. I am not a Jesuit, and I 
Would not support the Bill if I did not think that not 
only. does it lead to a good political end, but that it 
is, good in itself. If I am right on the question of 
precedents and the question of justice, there can be 
no question that it is good policy also. We have 
lived in the past under what I may call the mists of 
Table Mountain. The politics of this House have 
somehow resembled the cloud that drifts round the 
mountain. But many of our legislators have wandered 
of late beyond the bounds of the Colony, and have 
begun to consider seriously, what is the policy of 
South Africa? What It* the use of talking about a 
united South Africa if the native question remains 
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undealt with ? Does the House think for one moment 
that the Republics of the Transvaal and the Free 
State would join with the Colony with its native 
franchise infinitely beyond the native .franchise of 
Natal? It is impossible. Do you realise how in- 
expedient and improper it would be to* wait until 
negotiations for union were opened with the Trans- 
vaal before introducing a Bill to settle the native 
question ? It is nonsense, I may here say again, to 
say this is not a change in the Constitution Ordinance. 
Call a spade a spade; it is a change in the Ordinance. 
The way has got to be cleared for South African 
union. That union is impossible under our present 
native system. Go one step further. Suppose the 
Imperial Government were desirous of getting rich, 
after it has had enough of the expense and responsi- 
bility of Bechuanaland, and suppose it offered this 
Colony a quid pro quo for taking it over, are we going 
to givy the franchise to the natives of Bechuanala®d ? 
Are Mankoroane and Montsoia to come down to this 
House with their attendant followers? No, they’are 
not. We must adopt a system of despotism, such afc 
works so well in India, in our relations with the 
barbarians of South Africa. 1 1 is my duty and my 
desire to awaken in this House an interest in politics 
greater than can be felt in the municipality of Port 
Elizabeth, which the honourably member who repre- 
sents that constituency has often told the House is 
the sole policy of South IVJrica, X hold that there is 
something beyond that Iftyb positions I put before 
the House were on a Jesuitical basis, that the end 
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saQCtified the means, I would have no right to urge 
them. I have shown that those propositions are 
founded on precedent and on justice, and if they are 
a right policy, now is the right time to undertake it. 
I am not going to say that you could make a united 
South Africa to the Zambesi to-morrow, but I do say 
that this thing could be done gradually by promoting 
the means to the end. There is an enormous popula- 
tion flocking to the Transvaal. The President of the 
Transvaal has looked for assistance to the Free State 
in preference to us, whom he regards as foreigners, and 
he has deprived us of the franchise; but time will alter 
that opinion, and we shall share that franchise, and then 
he will invite the assistance of the Colony in a system 
for governing these enormous mining populations. Let 
us then at once clear away this native question ; it stands 
between us and the other States of South Africa 
‘ I have been styled a free lance by the Attorney- 
Geaeral, but I have the satisfaction of knowing that 
in the disorganised state of this House, 1 can come 
down session after session with an object and an 
Idea To express it a little more clearly, it is as if I 
were a little sailing-boat on Table Bay, and knew 
exactly what port I am aiming for. The honour- 
able member for; Stellenbosch (addressing Mr. 
Hofmeyr pointedly) has no bait that can tempt me. 

1 know exactly whajt 1 am after. I have got my 
interest in this country, I have my mining specula- 
tions, I have my interest in its future, and coupled 
with all this, I am a mfimber of the House. Every 
year I can come down here and work at my problem. 
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It took me fifteen years to get amine, but I gofit 
Though my boat may be slow in the race, I know 
exactly what I am starting for. There are honour- 
able members opposite who have racing 5 boats, but I 
dare to challenge them, and to say that they do not 
know what ports they are sailing for ; and though 
they may be manned with a smarter crew, what with 
their backing and filling, I am not sure they will not 
scuttle and go to the bottom. I have an object, and 
I can wait to carry it out. It is to me a matter 
of sorrow that I am separated on this question from 
those gentlemen with whom I have usually acted, but 
I think they will give me the credit of fighting for 
my principles. I have weighed what I think South 
African politics are, and I have decided on the course 
I will pursue. 

‘ It has been my lot in this life to travel through 
many regions of this country, and it has been my 
fortune to see a solitary springbok separated from the 
herd. I have often pitied his feelings and wondered 
how he works out the day ; but I have a sort of ide^ 
that the time comes when he returns to his old 
associates, and perhaps the temporary dissociation 
will have strengthened the original ties. I am sorry 
I am separated from the Opposition on this question, 
I repent, because, whatever honourable members on 
the Government side may say, you will at least give 
the Opposition credit for this, that although they may 

wrong, they have done nothing merely for place or 
power. They are hopelessly wrong on this question, 
but they are certainly not working for place or power. 
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It *is for the reasons I have given, of precedent, 
justice, and policy, in reference to the greater ques- 
tion of a united South Africa, that I shall vote for the 
Bill. Whatever source it comes from, whatever 
motives hdye dictated it, and whatever recantations 
it represents, it still is a good Bill ; it meets the 
desires of the country, and it extends justice to the 
natives, leading the House to deal with the liquor 
question. Though I am isolated in my position as a 
member of the Opposition, 1 shall be doing my best 
in the interests of the people by voting for the second 
reading of the Bill.’ 

The speech on the Labourers’ Wages Bill (June 
30, 1887) contains a defence of the compound system 
at Kimberley, by which Mr. Rhodes had at once 
stopped diamond thefts and put an end to the 
drunkenness of the natives employed in the diamond 
mines. The removal of temptations to intemperance 
and theft from the natives by the compound system, 
And the practical training of living a peaceful and 
Orderly life together thus given to thousands who 
come from all parts of Africa, attracted by the high 
wages and the way in which the wages accumulate, 
from Pondoland in the south up to Lake Tanganyika 
in the north, have made the De Beers compound 
system a practical education in civilisation which has 
a widespread, good influence in South Africa. The 
favourable testimony of Mr. Bryce, in his charming 
Impressions of South Africa , is all the more valuable, 
as coming from one wh* is a critic, rather than an 
admirer, of Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Bryce noted among 
other things the school where the native labourers 
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learn to read and write, the hospital, the encourage- 
ments to honesty by a bonus to labourers who bring 
to the overseer any stone they find. Here Mr. 
Rhodes, who gets on capitally with the natives, likes 
them, and is liked by them, used in tfiose days to 
spend much of his leisure time talking to .the natives 
in their own languages, of which he knew enough to 
make himself understood, and gaining that knowledge 
of native character, and native ideas, and native 
capacity for civilisation, which he was afterwards to 
use so successfully in his Glen Grey Bill, and in his 
memorable negotiations with the Matabele Indunas, 
by which he peacefully ended the bloodshed of the 
great revolt of 1896. This speech is notable also for 
an appeal to the consciences of his hearers to stop the 
liquor traffic, which betrays Mr. Rhodes’s own deeper 
view of this question, too rarely put forward, partly 
because Mr. Rhodes hides his real feelings under a 
veneer of cynicism, one of the results of natural shy- 
ness, and partly because he sees too exclusively the 
rule qf self-interest, and hates humbug and cant. 

‘ I would like some of the gentlemen who ^ave 
visited Kimberley, and who have seen the natives in 
the compounds, to tell the House what are the merits 
of the question. This is something beyond a mere 
party que-tion. My honourable friend (Mr. Rudd) 
has put the case well, as representing the mining in- 
terest, when he says that they have so few votes in 
the House. On that very accoiint they might fairly 
claim the consideration of the House. But I think I 
might appeal to the Treasurer- General whether, when 
fie comes to the consideration of the finances of the 
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country, the mining industry does not appear of more 
account than when judged by the number of its 
votes. 

‘ If there Ijad been any doubts upon this subject, 
they had been removed since last year. You have had 
all kinds of'prognostications and warnings as to what 
would be the effect of this system. You have now 
had the system at work nine months longer. I will 
appeal on that point to what had been said by the 
honourable member (Mr. Rudd). The Bill is not 
brought in with regard to present circumstances, but 
with regard to what might happen at some future time. 
Is it not time enough to move when these possi- 
bilities occur? It is perfectly true that the companies 
have to sell blankets and knives and some other 
articles which the boys could not do without ; but if 
you ask whether the companies are abusing their 
position, I say again, “Appoint a Government Com- 
mission." Such a Commission will find that the 
amount of “truck" sold by the companies is very 
small. Directly they allow the boys to go out of 
the compound to make purchases, they lose their 
diamonds. The honourable member (Mr. O’Leary) is 
really asking members to shut the stable door before 
the horse is there. I may tell the House that so great 
is the effect of the compound system on diamond 
thefts, that if I could retain my compounds, I would 
not mind letting go the special legislation to prevent 
diamond thefts to which exception has sometimes 
been taken. 

' If there is one class in the House that might be 
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expected to object to the Bill, it is those memlx;rs 
who represent the wine-farming interest, for that 
interest, I freely admit, would feel some loss by the 
diminution of the liquor traffic. 1 hope, however, 
that many of them will be with me on* the liquor 
question, and give their votes even though their 
interests may suffer. I put it to their consciences 
whether this liquor traffic to the natives should not 
he stopped. The compound system does check the 
liquor traffic in Kimberley, but the commercial classes 
do not complain. No people engaged in any legiti- 
mate interest complain. 1 put it to the House, to let 
us deal with our natives in our own way so far as 
diamond mining is concerned. 

‘If the Bill were really what it purported to be, “ A 
Bill to prohibit the payment of the wages of artificers 
and labourers in goods or otherwise than in the current 
coin of the Colony," there would not be the least 
objection to it ; but that is not the real meaning of 
the Bill. It is like many other things that come 
before the House — the purification of the native 
registers, for instance, which was a new departure, 
but was concealed under a most harmless guise. So 
•t is in this Bill : the first five clauses are most proper 
and harmless, the sting of the Bill is in the sixth 
clause. I submit to the House that it is a fair thing 
to reject the Bill. There can be no more honest offer 
than the suggestion of myself and my mining colleague 
that Government should appoint a commission to 
•nquire. The mining interest is' sure to win on the 
facts. I ask the Secretary tpr Native Affairs and the 
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honourable member for Swellendam (Mr. Barry) to 
give their impressions of the compound system on 
their recent visit. I took them over my compound, 
never asked* them for their vote, and simply said, 
“See everything.” ’ 

We have now reached the place for a letter on 
railways addressed to the editor of the Cape Argus , 
dated July 6, 1887, and published in that paper 
July 7. This is one of those rare things, a long letter 
by Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Rhodes has a dislike, which 
amounts to a practical incapacity, for letter- writing. 
Even to get an answer to a letter from him was, in 
the days when he had not got a secretary at his 
elbow, an unwonted experience for his correspon- 
dents, but here one sees that Mr. Rhodes, who never 
puts pen to paper if he can possibly avoid it, can, if 
he choose, use his pen with very good effect. The 
letter proposes the best means of coping with the 
Transvaal isolation and checkmating the Delagoa 
Bay extension railway. 

To the Editor of the Cape Argus. 

'Sir, — Private affairs take me to England before 
the close of the session, and before any opportunity 
has arisen for discussing a question in which the 
future prosperity of the country is, to a great extent, 
bound up. I trust Parliament will not rise without 
giving it to be clearly understood by all whom it may 
concern that serious business is meant, and I should 
not like to leave without putting on record views 
which I myself strongly entertain. It is no good 
crying over spilt milk,, so there is very little now to 
be gained by saying thtiTthe Transvaal connection 
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might have been saved if the Government had but 
followed the course which I ventured to point out to 
them last year ; but I earnestly hope that they will 
not repeat their error and allow the present oppor- 
tunity to pass of repairing, so far as it rqay now be 
repaired, the mischief which ensued on the blunders 
which they made at the close of last session. The 
Free State is in the way with us now, just as the 
Transvaal was when its Government was so hard 
pushed, as we know it to have been, for the means to 
prevent an administrative collapse. The Free State 
has met with a rebuff at the hands of the sister 
Republic, which has said in effect, that it will have 
no more to do with a deputation from Bloemfontein 
than it will have with a deputation from Cape Town. 

I deplore, as much as any one can deplore, this un- 
neighbourly attitude on the part of the Transvaal; 
but I do not think that either the Cape Colony or the 
Free State is bound quietly to remain in the position 
in which the gentleman for the time being in power 
at Pretoria would seek to keep them. 

'With the failure of the Bloemfontein deputation, 
the Colesberg extension line is generally conceded to 
have fallen to the ground ; but the Free State i» 
anxious, nevertheless, fqr a line to be constructed 
through its territory which will give access to the 
Iransvaal and tap the trade of that country. It is 
obvious that the line which will best enable them to 
do that is one running from Kimberley, by as straight 
a route as possible, to some point on the Vaal River 
opposite Witwatersrand — say to Waal Drift. For 
reasons of high policy, it is not likely that the Free 
State will allow us to contract that line, though it 
would be a perfectly safe and legitimate venture if 
they would; but if we 9tre to make known our 
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readiness to hand over to them a reasonable share of 
the Customs dues on condition that such a line were 
made, I have reason to believe that the Volksraad 
would forthwith empower the Executive to construct 
the line itself, and we might facilitate the matter by 
giving a guarantee of the interest, which would 
enable the Free State to obtain money on favourable 
terms. 

‘ Looking to the now assured future of the Trans- 
vaal, I am very decidedly of opinion that a line from 
Kimberley to the Yaal River would yield a satis- 
factory return ; but the difficulty with all our lines is 
that of return loads, and gold is a product, from that 
point of view, not much better than the peculiar pro- 
duct of Griqualand West. There is, however, not 
alone gold in the Transvaal. A line to Waal Drift 
should provide return loads for trains from Kimberley 
to the extent of not less than 50,000 tons of coal per 
annum — this on the basis of present consumption, and 
estimating one ton of imported coal to be worth two 
tons of colonial. The Orange Free State would get 
the whole of the carriage of these 50,000 tons in 
addition to merchandise and other traffic, and I think 
there is no competent judge who will say that, with 
a traffic of such dimensions, there would be any 
shortfall on the line. 

‘ But then you will say, What about the interests 
which the Colony has in the line ? What would 
become of the line from Port Elizabeth to Kimberley 
if there were no coal to haul ? Well, I will point out 
that the coal and the merchandise both travel the 
same way over our lines. In our case, coal for Kim- 
berley does not mean retdrn loads. We should lose 
what is not got from the carriage of coal, not all that 
is got, of course, but so4*nuch as may be over and 
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above the cost of actual haulage and wear and tear. 
To meet this loss, I would impose a sort of octroi of 
say 15s. per ton on Transvaal coal at Kimberley. It 
would stand that, and the Colony would be protected 
from loss. 

‘From the Kimberley point of view, T think the 
advantage is beyond dispute. Waal Drift coal can 
be put on the bank at 10s. per ton. Carriage to 
Kimberley (say 200 miles at 2d. per ton per mile) 
would be £ 1 , 13s. id. per ton. The proposed tax 
would be 15s. per ton, say £ 2 , 18s. 4d. in all ; or for 
two tons (the equivalent of one ton of English coal) 
£ 5 , 1 6s. 8d. as against £$, which is an average price 
for good English steam coal in Kimberley. 

‘ I am told that certain of the Bond members would 
not go in for a scheme of this kind, because it would 
mean the shutting out from Kimberley of Stormberg 
coal ; but I would put it to the Bond members that 
they ought, above all things, to regard South Africa 
as a whole, for to them it ought to signify nothing 
whether the new industry that is to be developed is 
located at Cyphergat or on the banks of the Vaal. 
Furthermore, an extension from Kimberley would no 
doubt be coupled with a line to Bloemfontein, which 
would enable the farmers in the Conquered Territory 
to get better access to their market ; and the line that 
would inevitably be made at no distant date there- 
after, linking in Bloemfontein and Aliwal North, 
would enable the coal of the frontier districts to 
reach Kimberley by a better and less circuitous route 
than any of those which have been under considera- 
tion in recent discussions. 

‘ What I have now said would be the substance of 
what I should contribute to any discussion on the 
railway question if I were ijfc my seat in Parliament 
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when it took place. I feel that the present is a 
golden opportunity which may not soon recur. The 
Free State is in the humour for joining hands with 
the Colony jo mark its resentment by perfectly fair 
means, but with practical effect, of the policy of 
isolation which is now being pursued by the neigh- 
bouring Republic, and if the right steps are promptly 
and rightly taken, the Delagoa Bay extension railway, 
which would send all the traffic of Witwatersrand 
through Lorenqo Marques, will not for a good many 
years be made. It is emphatically a case of the first 
in the field. If we are first, and make good our grip, 
we shall not be soon or easily disposed of. — I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, C. J. Rhodes. 

‘House of Assembly, July 6, 1887.’ 

1 think it will be most convenient for my readers 
to give in this chapter two speeches of 1888, one an 
attack on the Ballot Bill, described in the Cape papers 
as * killing it with ridicule,’ and one a speech on the 
Railway Extension Bill. As these speeches deal 
with other questions than the main work of 1 888 , the 
Northern Expansion, I place them in this rather than 
in the next chapter. The speech on the Ballot Bill, 
July 25, 1888, with its urgent appeal to the logic 
of facts, deals with an attempt to introduce special 
legislation for Kimberley. 

* With reference to the question before us, 1 should 
like to point out some harsh facts to the House. The 
first fact would be the feeling of the Government of 
the day, who, after twicf bringing in the Bill, have 
felt that the sense of the House is against the measure. 

I do not look upon the Bill as a Government measure; 
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I look upon it as one of those measures which the 
Government has thought fit to introduce at the request 
of a certain portion of its followers. On finding the 
sense of the House was totally against .the Bill, the 
Government decided not to proceed with the measure. 
Therefore I would impress upon the members of the 
House who are supporters of the Government, that 
the question is in no shape or form a Government 
matter. Then I would also submit this point to the 
House, that seeing what motions were moved on the 
last occasion when the matter was before the House, 
and that it was a clear and distinct fact that they 
were moved in order that Cape Town should not be 
included in the Bill, it becomes more and more a Bill 
simply for one community, and that is Kimberley. A 
pleasing admission of this is the fact that the Bill has 
been submitted to the House after consultation as to 
whether it could be introduced for one community, 
and on the discovery being made that the Bill could 
not be introduced for one community, our old friend, 
whom I referred to the previous night, has allowed 
the modern Athens, Grahamstown, to come to his 
assistance. Of the reasons for this I am not aware, 
but it is distinctly clear that it is proposed to submit 
the Ballot Bill to the House, purely and simply for 
Kimberley alone. That is the proposition, and 
nothing else ; but on it being found that the Govern- 
ment was tired of the Bill, the idea occurred, “ Let us 
make it a private Bill, and deal with one community, 
and none other." Fortunately, the forms of the 
House were against that. ,, Then what has been 
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devised ? Happy Grahamstown has been called in. 
I will make no imputations, for the Speaker has laid 
it down that no imputations are to be allowed ; but 
it i§ a charnvng thing to consider that, for once in its 
life, the modern Athens has come to our assistance 
without a consideration. 

‘Now there are some facts the House should con- 
sider that are good reasons why this matter should 
not be again dealt with this session. I would ask 
the House to consider what has been done in the 
past. The House was told, with regard to the com- 
pound question, that the employers of labour were 
doing the most dreadful things one could possibly 
conceive. Now what has happened? Time after 
time I have asked the House to send a commission, 
and find out whether the statements about the com- 
pound system are true or false. The matter has been 
brought in session after session, and 1 have been told 
that it is all very well for the employers to say that 
the statements are not true. Now, 1 would appeal 
to you on facts, because upon my statement of facts 
may depend your judgment on the motion before the 
House. 1 did not deceive the House, because the 
House finally adopted the attitude I suggested, that 
they should really inquire. You sent up a gentleman 
whom we all respect; I refer to the Chief-Justice of 
the Colony. What do we find in his report upon the 
compound question ? That the Chief-J ustice endorses 
every statement I made in the House, and says that 
the accusations and the cliarges which had been made 
respecting our conduct, so far as the compounds are 
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concerned, are utterly false. I would like the Hdlise 
to consider that. If, however, members of the House 
have been talked to and told certain things, I would 
repeat that those things are not correct? and I would 
ask them to send another commission. .One would 
think that at the present moment, in the community 
of Kimberley, there was some class almost unrepre- 
sented. But what are the real facts ? You all know 
that the Bill is directed purely and simply against the 
mining community. What is the representation of 
Kimberley? Does my honourable friend opposite 
(Mr. O’Leary) call himself a mining representative? 
Does my honourable friend opposite (Mr. Corn- 
wall) call himself a mining representative ? No, 
neither of them. Does my honourable friend 
(Mr. Goch) who has just left for the Transvaal call 
himself a mining representative ? No. As matters 
at present stand, for a mining community producing 
^4,000,000 per annum, as against a total export of 
£6, 000, ocx) for the whole Colony, you have one 
solitary member to advise you upon the mining con- 
ditions of the Colony, whilst you have three members 
for Kimberley who are commercial or nothing. Now, 

I will go one step further. Does the honourable 
House ask that this enormous wealth should not be 
represented ? Do they think the present position is 
an unfair one, when they consider that for the wine 
industry there are twenty-two representatives, for the 
general farming industry twenty-two representatives, 
for the commercial interests twenty-two or twenty-three 
representatives, and that all these together are con- 
11 
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netted with an export of ,£2,000,000 ? Then will you 
consider with reference to the balance — £4,000,000 
— of our export, what the representation is in this 
House? The House is apparently not satisfied with 
one man as a representative, so I suppose there must 
be something wrong to account for this persistent 
desire for a change. Is it then the feeling of the 
House that that one man should be removed ? I must 
point out to the House that I represent a farming 
community. Yes, it is so; I have an interest in and 
represent farming. We are told that in the opinion 
of the House, taking into consideration the peculiar 
circumstances of the Kimberley electorate, there 
should be a change. The peculiar circumstances are 
that there is one member in the Colony to represent 
an export valued at four millions of money. This is 
considered so peculiar, that in this community with 
three commercial representatives it is deemed advis- 
able that the one mining member should retire from 
the House. 

‘Now that is the proposition before the House, and 
I will proceed to deal with it seriously. I maintain 
that there is no grievance whatsoever, and 1 challenge 
any one to get up and say there is. Of course, we 
hear that the mining community will be able to send 
down four members. Even if that were so, I would 
put it to you that it would not be an unfair thing if 
four men were to represent £4,000,000 when sixty- 
efght members of that House represent £2,000,000. 

I do not believe we would return four members to 
the House, but even if we did, it would not be unfair. 
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I may say that I would never discharge a man. for 
his vote. There are three commercial men and one 
mining man, and surely my honourable friend is 
satisfied, unless he wishes to eliminate the fourth 
man altogether. If he does, I appeal to xhe fair play 
of the House. Does the House wish that, whenever 
a mining question comes up, there shall not be a 
single representative who knows anything about it ? 
When a commercial question comes up, you can 
always receive the instruction of the member for 
Rosebank or the member for Cape Town and other 
estimable members ; and on the mining question, I 
may say with all frankness that I believe you require 
the instruction and knowledge of members specially 
connected with the mining industry. You run the 
risk by this proposed change that there shall not be 
one to come down to the House. 

‘In so far as the statement goes that the community 
desijes it, I will give an unqualified challenge, and on 
the following grounds. Why, when the Bill was in 
danger, was there not a public meeting? Grahams- 
town had its public meeting. I am told that it 
consisted of five people, but this, it is said, is a 
mistake, and it is immediately rectified in another 
telegram, which gives the number as forty. But I 
put it to the House, that considering it is an accepted 
fact that the whole of the Bill and the time of the 
House has been taken up simply for Kimberley, and 
that every other community named is mere padding 
and a blind, how is it that "there has been no public 
meeting at Kimberley? Does the House consider 
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that (telegrams have passed between my honourable 
friend (Mr. O’Leary) and Kimberley ? If so, they 
have had no result. Common-sense teaches us that 
there must have been telegrams ; and although the 
modern Athens has been able to muster a meeting of 
forty people, Kimberley, for which the Bill has been 
brought in, has not been able to hold one, and for 
this reason, I maintain that Kimberley does not 
require it. If Kimberley did require it, we should 
have had agitation. 

* Why should we alter the present representation ? 
Is there any injustice in it ? I deny that Kimberley 
wants the ballot, and challenge any one to prove that 
it does. There is no proof offered, and I appeal to 
the House, and ask why should the present position 
be changed. My honourable friend, the member for 
Grahamstown (Mr. Douglas), tried the other day to 
prove that Kimberley, or Griqualand West, was an 
outcast from the Colony. I would, however, lik$thc 
House to know that we do not desire to be outside 
the Colony. I am perfectly prepared to return to 
our old independent position, but that is not what I 
desire. I wish that when we legislate for one part of 
the community, we should legislate for another. Do 
not make a separation again on the ballot question. 
If you desire that it should be extended to the whole 
of the Colony, or even to the towns of the Colony, I 
would agree to that rather than support by my vote 
that which is worse, namely, sanction the Grahams- 
town sham. I believe the feeling of members of 
the Government is that they would like to watch the 
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next election to see if undue influence is used with our 
employees, and, in fact, to leave the question for the 
next Parliament. I am sure you will be able to come 
down to the House next session, and say that you are 
perfectly satisfied that we have not abused our posi- 
tion as employers oflabour. It is just as in the past, 
when we were accused of the most atrocious conduct 
in the compound system, but the Chief- Justice has 
indorsed every word I then said. The only thing I 
have failed in is, that I would not go round to member 
after member and ask for his signature or promise, 
because I felt that, in all these questions, the meaning 
of a House of Parliament is, that every question 
should be discussed in Parliament, and that no vote 
should be given prior to its being given before the 
House. If the questions of the country are to be 
decided by a system of signing and promising, I do 
not see the use of a Legislative Assembly. 

‘ task the House to reject the motion of the hon- 
ourable member for Kimberley, on the ground that it 
has not been asked for by the community, that the 
present representation is extremely favourable to the 
commercial classes, that the Bill is a blind so far as 
Grahamstown is concerned, and that it is unfair; 
and I w : ll also ask the House to give us due con- 
sideration at the coming election to see if we treat 
our employees justly or unjustly.’ 

The speech on the Railway Extension Bill, then 
before the Cape Parliament, was made at the begin- 
ning of August 1888, and is a strong argument for 
a considerate and conciliatory policy towards the 
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Traihsvaal, no doubt largely conditioned by the 
natural desire, in view of the coming Northern 
Expansion, to substitute a railway to Mafeking for 
a railway to the Vaal River. 

4 1 have listened with interest to the remarks of the 
honourable member for Cape Town, and I have come 
to the conclusion that if the commercial party had 
been a little more progressive in the past, we should 
not have been in our present position. We cannot 
help remembering that in 1SS5, when there could 
have been a settlement of the whole question, the 
commercial party was nowhere to be found. “Oh, 
we have nothing to do with the Transvaal ; Delagoa 
Bay must have the trade ; let us stop where we are,” 
were the arguments then used. Did my honourable 
friend, the member for Cape Town, support me then? 
Now there is a demand for progress, and it would be 
well for us to be very cautious in deciding whether 
a hurried determination to advance is an advisable 
thing under present conditions. 1 look at it in this 
light. What would we have to gain by an immediate 
advance to the Vaal River in spite of the feelings 
and sentiments of the Transvaal? How long the 
delay would be is the question on which rests the 
whole case; how long it is to be, and what are the 
probabilities of gaining by it ? 

The honourable member for Oudtshoorn has taken 
up a definite position, and is not to be dictated to by 
any one. He says he feeds sure that if once the rail- 
way reaches the Vaal River, the pressure of the diggers 
.will bring about what we all desire. Now, I differ 
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from my honourable friend, for the following reasons. 
Paul Kruger will, in my opinion, be in charge of the 
Transvaal for the ensuing five years, and that there 
will be dissatisfaction with his policy there can be no 
doubt ; but he is strong enough himself, and sur- 
rounded by sufficient supporters, to continue in his 
position. Therefore, when my honourable friend says 
that the digger pressure at the gold-fields will lead to 
our having an immediate advance from the Vaal River 
to Johannesburg, I beg to differ from him. I do not 
think any pressure upon a question of that sort will 
carry through a policy which is against the wishes of 
the Transvaal. I must point out to the House that 
there is a division amongst the mining community of 
the Transvaal. There is an enormous and influential 
section of the diggers called the Natal party, and 
they are more active than those who have gone there 
from the Cape Colony, for they have strong views and 
ideaf as to the advancement of the Natal railways to 
Johannesburg. 

‘ In dealing with the Transvaal question, we have 
to deal, as I have said before, entirely with our 
natural position. Our trade would be passengers 
and light goods, the whole of which depends upon 
having immediate communication with their destina- 
tion at Johannesburg. That is most material, as 
against our having a stoppage at the Vaal River. Is 
it, or is it not probable, that if we go to the Vaal 
River, we shall be detained there ? I contend that it 
is most distinctly probable!! I wish to point out what 
may be gained by a temporary delay. There are 
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many things the Government might do. In the 
Bechuanaland question we failed, because our move- 
ments were not quick enough ; so too, in the question 
of 1885. Tl\e Customs Union has failed, because the 

factors were not understood and dealt with before- 
« 

hand. The marvellous three million railway scheme 
to the Free State has failed, because it was always 
hopeless. I will endeavour to sketch out a more 
possible course in negotiation. I believe it would be 
possible to place plainly before the Transvaal the fact 
that the Cape Colony intends to move, although it 
cannot go into the Transvaal without the consent of 
President Kruger. There is a great deal to be done 
in Pretoria at the present moment by negotiation, and 
I will presently tell you why. 

* If I had not gone to England, I might have voted 
for the extension to the Vaal River. But I noticed 
in England that the whole question of the Transvaal 
railways is hung up. In so far as Delagoa Bjiy is 
concerned, they have run their railway into a cul-de- 
sac, and have no means of carrying it forward, and 
the earnings of the line are practically nil. I have 
also ascertained that the gentlemen connected with 
tile Dutch concession are unable to make their rail- 
way. It is a useless concession, and so long as there 
is a difference between the owners of the Delagoa 
Bay railway and the Dutch concession, the making of 
ft railway is impossible. 

‘Now I will put to the House the reason why I 
believe a delay in negotiation would be a most satis- 
factory thing for us. We have, on the one hand, the 
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Delagoa Bay railway, an incomplete line ; and on the 
other hand, the Dutch concessionnaires unable to 
make their railway and to agree with the Delagoa 
Bay owners. It seems to me possible that efficient 
negotiations at Pretoria might lead to a programme 
like the following : Is it impossible for the Govern- 
ment of the Cape Colony to step in between these 
two parties, and settle their differences by offering a 
scheme of extension from Bloemfontein to Delagoa 
Bay, or from the Vaal River to Delagoa Bay ? 
Surely it would be possible to say to the Transvaal 
Government, “If all you really desire is to be certain 
of a complete railway from Delagoa Bay, will you 
allow us to try and arrange between these diverse 
parties on the basis of Kimberley to Delagoa Bay or 
of Bloemfontein to Delagoa Bay ? Let us try to 
arrange between these disputants.” I believe such 
a plan is possible, and at any rate the House could 
arrive jt a clear position. 

‘ Let us then try to amalgamate these divers in- 
terests, and even go as far as this. If the Dutch 
concessionnaires are too weak, it would be much 
more expedient, instead of throwing three millions 
into the Free State, to take, perhaps, some small 
share in the reflotation of their company. Such a 
programme is not impossible ; it is only improbable. 
Supposing after this delay and negotiation the plan 
fails, will the Colony be in a worse position ? I deny 
that it will. We will have found out whether the 
sentiment of the Transvaal *is that we should not 
enter it or go near it at all ; whether its policy is to 
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be simply a connection between Pretoria and Delagoa 
Bay. If we find that that is the case, we have got 
an alternative programme in an extension of the line 
from Kimberley to Mafeking. What I want to put 
to the House is, that the delay would be a wise delay 
if it be limited to a few months. The remarks of the 
honourable member for Richmond have cleared the 
cobwebs off the mind of the House. I consider the 
motion means that we should make one last effort 
to deal with the T ransvaal. 

‘If we are capable of dealing with them upon a 
broad basis, let us do so. It all depends upon 
negotiation. I believe a great deal would come 
out of negotiation, and the worst that could happen 
would be to clearly know our position with the 
Transvaal for the future. What I feel is that we 
are now becoming a most restive House. Perhaps 
we are a little more progressive, and also a little too 
anxious to advance at once. I cannot understand 
why the whole future of the Colony depends upon 
forty-four miles of railway. I conceive that we might 
secure a great future by a few months' delay. If we 
fail from Cape Town to Delagoa Bay, iet us turn 
from Cape Town to Mafeking, in the north. What 
are the arguments on the side of an immediate 
advance ? I have heard of none, except that the 
Bill has been hastily produced, that the Government 
has wandered from one point to another, and has 
put its foot down in the wrong place. At last 
we have made a firm* stand, but I hold that the 
House ought to pause before it carries the Bill. I 
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am certain that, in the minds of many of the Opposi- 
tion, there are now doubts arising as to the advisa- 
bility of immediately pushing the line forward. 1 
believe that many in the House consider that there 
is a good deal in my plan. The one unfortunate point 
that remains is, that some members have voted in a 
certain way, and they do not like, as it were, to 
change their views ; but surely on a broad principle 
of that sort, members might think twice. I would, 
in conclusion, be glad of any practical argument to 
show that we are going to gain the trade of the 
Transvaal, and to retain it permanently by running 
to the Vaal River in spite of the sentiments of the 
Transvaal people.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT IN NORTHERN EXPANSION 


The great idea of expansion to the north, which had 
been the daydream of Mr. Rhodes’s inner life during 
all the arduous years in which he was struggling to 
the front from the smallest of beginnings in the 
rough mining camp at Kimberley, began to approach 
realisation in the beginning of iSSS. Fortunately for 
his dream and for the Empire, his policy and action 
in Bechuanaland, which had exposed him to so 
much adverse criticism from the extreme Jingo, as 
well as the extreme Transvaal or pro- Boer party at 
the Cape, had met with the complete approval of 
the High Commissioner, Sir Hercules Rqbinson. 
Sir Hercules from that time became the trusted ally 
of Mr. Rhodes in his policy of northern expansion. 
Sir Hercules was a man of broad sympathies and 


practical wisdom, and he saw plainly that the en- 
lightened and liberal Imperialism of Mr. Rhodes, 
together with his extraordinary natural ability and 
skill in dealing with men, supplied just the leading 
that was wanted to secure the unclaimed interior for 
die Empire. Sir Hercules, like Mr. Rhodes, was 
anxious to reconcile the Dutch colonists to British 
rule, and for this purpose to carry out through them, 
as well as through men ^>f British descent, the expan- 
sion towards the Zambesi. At the same time, Sir 
Hercules knew from long experience the difficulties 
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of our system of Party Government, and the chronic 
unwillingness at Downing Street to undertake 
responsibility or to spend money in adding new 
territories to the Empire. The eagerness of Mr. 
Rhodes to anticipate the Transvaal in securing the 
northern territory was thus necessarily checked by 
the' official knowledge of the High Commissioner of 
the very limited extent to which the Home Govern- 
ment was likely to aid or even sanction expansion. 

In 1885, however, the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
had been carried by a Proclamation of the High 
Commissioner up to the 22nd parallel of south 
latitude. The next step was the extension of the 
sphere of influence to the Zambesi. In 1887 Lord 
Salisbury had to protest against an official Portuguese 
map which claimed the territory. In 1887 the far 
more serious news that Mr. Rhodes obtained through 
his agents in the Transvaal of a contemplated trek, 
which was being planned by the Zoutspanberg Boers, 
into the coveted territory for the establishment of a 
pioneer republic, like that so successfully carried out 
in ZuhTland, was followed, but not until the year 
after, by the direct action of President Kruger in 
sending up a Transvaal Consul to Lobcngula in 
Matabeleland, where as long ago as 1882 he had 
endeavoured to obtain a treaty with Lobcngula. 

Mr. Rhodes was now hard at work to secure the 
mineral rights of the territory in question, as this he 
could effect Independently ; and with this object, in 
conjunction with Mr. Beit, he sent up a well-known 
hunter, Mr. Fry, to Bulawayo in the first month of 
1888. Mr. Fry went up to Bulawayo, but owing to 
the development of a fatal illness was forced to return 
without accomplishing anything. 

Alarmed at what he learned of President Kruger’s 
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f ilans to secure immediately a footing in Matabele- 
and, Mr. Rhodes hastened to Grahamstown, to Sir 
Hercules Robinson, and pressed him hard to obtain 
at once a protectorate over Lobengula’s dominions. 
Sir Hercules saw the danger, and was willing to do 
what he tould ; but he pointed out that it was quite 
impossible to induce Downing Street to consent to a 
treaty with Lobengula which involved any responsi- 
bility. What was to be done ? Mr. Rhodes thought 
he saw the way to meet the difficulty. He recom- 
mended an arrangement somewhat resembling what 
in city circles is known as an option. He pointed 
out, moreover, that there was a precedent for this 
kind of treaty in one of a similar nature which had 
been made a short time before by the Governor of 
Natal with the Queen of Amatongaland. The treaty 
proposed by Mr. Rhodes would merely secure from 
Lobengula the refusal of the first offer to the British 
Empire if at any time Lobengula were to desire a 
protectorate. This would create a situation with 
Lobengula somewhat like that which existed with 
Portugal from our right of pre-emption over Delagoa 
Bay. Sir Hercules saw the force of Mr. Rhodes’s 
argument. The treaty would commit Downing 
Street to nothing, would involve no responsibility, 
and, while it would actually give us nothing imme- 
diately, would be effective in keeping out President 
Kruger and his Boers. The treaty, which was duly 
carried through by Mr. Moffat, the Assistant Com- 
missioner in Bechuanaland, is known as the Moffat 
Treaty, and was signed February 1 1, 1888. 

Immediately after the recently proclaimed agree- 
ment of the British Government with Lobengula 
came Mr. Kruger’s last direct effort (already alluded 
to) to secure a footing, the sending up of Mr. Piet 
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Grobelaaras Transvaal Consul in Matabeleland. Of 
course President Kruger had been unable to act in 
his usual manner — the sending in of raiders to form a 
pioneer republic — because the formidable army of 
Lobengula, the reputation of which fell little, if 
anything, short of that which Cetewayo had* formerly 
built up in Zululand, made the boldest Boers hesitate 
to translate into action their desire to establish them- 
selves in his territory. 

The power and prestige of Lobengula’s Matabele 
regiments had been for years the deterrent to Trans- 
vaal expansion into their country. As far back as 
1882 friendly overtures had been made to Lobengula 
by high officials of the Transvaal, and strenuous but 
unsuccessful efforts to secure the signing of a treaty 
with the Transvaal. The letter found in 1888 at 
Lobengula’s kraal by one of Mr. Rhodes’s representa- 
tives, whom he sent up immediately after Mr. Fry’s 
return, is one of many proofs of this. The real 
object of the letter, with its fulsome expressions of 
friendship and respect for the Matabele monarch, was 
to set him against English advances by making known 
to him the dangerous greed of the English, and, 
furthermore, the weakness of the English military 
power as compared with that of the Transvaal Boers. 
The letter is too long to quote, but a single extract 
gives accurately enough the Boer view, which the 
writer sought to convey to the natives, of the Trans- 
vaal retrocession. * Now you must have heard that 
the English took away our country, the Transvaal, 
® r » as they say, annexed it. We then talked nicely 
for four years, and begged for our country. But no ; 
J^hen an Englishman once has your property in his 
hand, then he is like a monkey that has its hands full 
of pumpkin seeds — if you don’t beat him to death, he 
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will never let go ; and then all our nice talk for four 
years did not help us at all. Then the English com- 
menced to arrest us because we were dissatisfied, and 
that caused the shooting and fighting. Then the 
English first found that it would be better to give 
us back o?ir country.’ The letter is signed by General 
Joubert,’ the Transvaal Commandant-General, and 
dated March 9, 1882. I take this extract from the 
translation in Mr. Fitzpatrick's able book, The Trans- 
vaal from Within. 

The Moffat Treaty checkmated the Transvaal, and 
the Transvaal Consul, Mr. Piet Grobelaar, sent up 
after it was proclaimed, was killed by his own fault 
in a scuffle with some of Khama’s men in the course 
of his expedition ; and here it may be added that at the 
close of 1888 (November 28) President Kruger wrote 
to demand a payment from Khama of 1350 head of 
cattle, 1000 of them for Grobelaar’s widow ; and by 
the despatch of this demand direct to Khama coolly 
ignored the British protectorate over that chief. 

As early as July 1888 Mr. Rhodes, in an important 
speech in the Cape Parliament, which I give in full at 
the end of this chapter, had plainly set forth the 
intention of President Kruger to seize the northern 
territory. This was indeed fully admitted by the 
Boer dictator when he produced to Sir Hercules 
Robinson a treaty which purported to be signed by 
Lobengula. Sir Hercules Robinson, however, was 
not to be * bluffed ’ so easily, and resolutely insisted 
on the carrying out of Mr. Rhodes's northern 
scheme, and President Kruger found himself check- 
mated. By this time, Mr. Rhodes had secured a 
strong following of the snore intelligent and moderate 
Dutch at the Cape, as well as most of the colonists 
of English descent, who openly expressed their 
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opinion, as they had done when President Kruger 
tried to seize Bechuanaland, that if the Tranvaal must 
‘burst its kraal,’ it should not be in that direction. 
They had quite come round to Mr. Rhodes’s view, 
put forward long before in 1881-3, that thq trade and 
possession of the interior were the heritage of the 
Cape, not, as the old Bondmen held, of the Transvaal. 
Mr. Rhodes had from the first appealed to the Cape 
through the motive of self-interest, based on the 
expectation of great material prosperity, as the result 
of trade with the vast territories south of the Zambesi, 
which had thrust into the background the old senti- 
ment that the Transvaal should take the north, the 
satisfaction of which, with Pretoria joined by rail to 
Delagoa Bay, even before hostile tariffs against the 
Cape were felt acutely, would have involved a great 
financial sacrifice to the Cape. 

Moffat’s treaty with Lobengula headed off the 
Transvaal, but how was effective occupation to be 
brought about? The British Government was chary 
of tal^ng any responsibility, and w'ould certainly, as 
the High Commissioner and Mr. Rhodes well knew, 
have had nothing whatever to do with finding the 
money necessary for occupation, while Lobengula, in 
the heyday of his power, would never have con- 
sented to any interference with his absolute rule. 
The Cape had neither the inclination nor the funds to 
do the work — it had rejected even the insignificant 
responsibility involved in an acceptance of the terri- 
tory offered by Mankoroane. There was no way to 
be thought of but private enterprise, and Mr. Rhodes, 
though he had formerly tried the Cape and the 
Imperial Government in the* case of Mankoroane’s 
territory, was not averse to a method which would 
give him personally the controlling power which he 
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had perfect confidence he would use for England to 
much better effect than any one else, not excepting 
Downing Street. 

Private epterprise had given us India; why should 
it not give us South and Central Africa? Accordingly, 
as soon as-Mr. Rhodes had decided himself to occupy 
and develop the northern territory, he lost no time 
in getting to work. Mr. Fry having returned un- 
successful, Mr. Rhodes sent up a more ambitious 
and numerous expedition, with three picked men at 
its head, to negotiate for the all-important concession 
of mineral rights which was to be the foundation 
of the company he had projected. It may be 
observed here that at this date the existence of pay- 
able gold reefs was purely hypothetical, being based, 
not on the testimony of experts who had examined 
the reefs, but on popular rumour and on the general 
observations of travellers and hunters, whose evidence 
amounted to a very dim probability. But Mr. Rhodes, 
like his friend General Gordon is somewhat of a 
fatalist, and never had the slightest doubt that he 
was the destined instrument of British expansion in 
Africa; and the progress of the gold-mines in the 
Transvaal satisfied him that the probability of similar 
finds in the realms of Lobengula was sufficient to 
justify him in giving a speculative financial basis 
to an enterprise that could not otherwise possibly be 
expected to pay. That there must be a business 
basis to the company was obvious, and there was no 
denying the fact that the business basis had to be 
speculative in the extreme. 

Mr. Rhodes’s three envoys, Mr. C. D. Rudd, his 
old Kimberley partner; Mr. Maguire, his Oxford 
friend ; and Mr. F. R. Thompson, had a difficult task 
to win over to accept their proposals the able and 
shrewd old potentate who ruled tne Matabele people. 
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It took months of negotiations before Lobengala 
signed the concession, and sealed it with his royal 
elephant seal. It was November 1888 before this 
was accomplished, and Mr. Rudd, after losing his 
way and nearly losing his life in the wilderness, 
brought back the concession. Lobengula? no doubt, 
thought then, and for a long time afterwards, that he 
had decidedly got the better of the English diplomacy; 
for a permanent income of one hundred pounds per 
month, payable every month in sovereigns, with 1 200 
Martini-Henry rifles and a million rounds of ammuni- 
tion, seemed a very satisfactory exchange for mineral 
rights, that were a mere matter of conjecture, and had 
never been of any value to their Matabele owner. 

The concession obtained, the next step was to 
apply to the British Government for a charter ; but 
this was not done till the following year, July 1889. 
Before this time a rival interest, which had been 
acquired for another group by Mr. E. A. Maund by 
his personal influence with Lobengula, was amal- 
gamated with the Rhodes-Rudd interest, and the 
amalgamated interests were the business foundation 
of the great company. 

I will now give the speeches of 1888 which deal 
directly or indirectly with this practical realisation of 
Mr. Rhodes’s old Kimberley dream of empire to the 
north. 

The first in point of time, but not of importance, is 
a speech made in the Cape House on July 23, 1888, 
not long after the return of Mr. Fry, and his failure 
to secure the concession from Lobengula. The 
Rhodes-Rudd expedition had not yet done its work 
at Bulawayo ; but Mr. Rhodes was evidently perfectly 
confident about the future. The Moffat Treaty had 
already been signed, and the interior was practically 
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secured, its trade for the Cape, its possession for the 
British Empire. The speech is interesting both for 
the confident attitude of the speaker, and for its 
allusions, k alludes to the changed feeling at the 
Cape, a feqling that the material interests of the Cape 
could not permit the Transvaal to occupy the interior. 
This new feeling it had been for years Mr. Rhodes’s 
effort to build up, in place of the old sentiment that 
the interior was the heritage of the Transvaal. Mr. 
Rhodes’s effort had been ably seconded by the 
experience of the Cape in dealing with President 
Kruger, that with him business was business, and he 
was never walling to sacrifice any material interest of 
the Transvaal through sentiment for the Afrikanders 
of the Cape. This speech contains also an interesting 
appreciation of President Kruger’s position, ‘that 
man is the dictator of the Transvaal,’ and a generous 
expression of pity for the failure of the great champion 
of an Independent Republican South Africa, together 
with an allusion to his difficulties and his mistakes, 
among others thp establishment of a Hollander/dique 
in the administration at Pretoria. A conference, it may 
here be observed, had met some time before (January 
31, 1888) to consider the practicability of establish- 
ing a Customs Union, and also the question of railway 
extension. Natal and the Free State joined, but 
President Kruger, for the T ransvaal, refused to send 
delegates. 

*It is with some difficulty that I address the 
Committee to-night on this question, for it has 
been somewhat suddenly sprung upon me, and I 
have not had time for consideration. But at the 
same time I have been referred to by the member 
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for Namaqualand, the member for Kimberley, and 
other members of the House, as having looked very 
carefully after the interests of the interior. It has 
been my object and hobby never to forget the ex- 
pansion of this Colony, so that without some explana- 
tion of the vote I am going to give on tflis subject, 
it might be thought that I had abandoned the hobby 
of my political existence. I may say that with time 
I have ceased to have the same regard I once had 
for what is called public opinion. I can never quite 
understand what public opinion is. I have never 
forgotten how one of the representatives of a family at 
Grahamstown denounced the conduct of the present 
Ministry in regard to their action in the interior; and 
how this conduct of the historic family at Grahams- 
town wonderfully helped the Ministry in its adminis- 
tration of the Colony. 1 can, therefore, assure my 
honourable friend that I have been puzzled about the 
position of public opinion in reference to parliament- 
ary life. 

1 1 have heard with extreme interest the remarks of 
the commercial member for Cape Town. What is 
the position of the commercial section ? There is that 
great emporium of commerce, Port Elizabeth, which 
we have been told directs the aspirations of the Colony. 
Well, I cannot help remembering the action of that 
section of the commercial community, which should 
have stood up and by all means supported the sugges- 
tions for communication with the Transvaal and free 
trade, but which, instead of* this, sat still. It is a 
matter of indifference to my political hobby whether 
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thfe goods are carried from Port Elizabeth or Cape 
Town. I will submit the subject to the House on 
the following basis : Whatever errors have been com- 
mitted in the past, whatever has been said about the 
British Lipn having been insulted, this is merely a 
business matter. Is the Colony in a secure position? 
Is the Colony in a dominant position as regards the 
future ? That is the first consideration, and the 
second is, what are we going to lose in commercial 
position by one of the resolutions now before the 
House ? 

* I will first deal with the broader question — the 
political future of the country. I am not going to 
shake the Hag of a united South Africa before the 
House. Four years ago it was decided that the 
Colony was to be the dominant state in South Africa, 
and I am able to say that on this point the Colony 
is now in a better position than it has ever been 
before. Three or four years ago the House was in 
this position : it believed that communication should 
stop at the Vaal River, that we should go no further, 
and it was averse to taking in that horrid community 
called the diamond diggers. Little thought was 
Spent upon the interior, but by a fortunate accident 
the interior was not lost to the Colony. My friends 
and myself were anxious to extend into the interior, 
but there were others who said, “ There are others of 
the same nationality as ourselves, nearer; let them 
develop it, and afterwards we will amalgamate. 
Fortunately the Home Government stepped in, and 
the road to the interior is now all right. A change of 
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feeling had come over some honourable members 
since that time. There has been an enormous de- 
velopment in the Transvaal, and when we approached 
the Transvaal for free trade and railway communica- 
tion, we found out the commercial fact that sentiment 
was never considered, especially with a farming popu- 
lation — that good as our feelings might be to one 
another upon racial grounds, still business was busi- 
ness. You will always find, that dear as your friends 
may be, when it comes to a matter of business, your 
friends do not regard you. The result is there has 
been a total change of feeling on the question of sacri- 
ficing the Cape Colony to the Transvaal. I speak of 
the Cape Colony as the dominant state in South 
Africa, and I hold that the interior should belong to 
them as soon as they are prepared to take it from 
the Imperial Government. The position as to the 
interior expansion of the Cape Colony has changed 
entirely for the better, both as regards the English 
and the Dutch sentiment of the Colony. Instead of 
the feeling which prevailed four years ago, that the 
Transvaal should have the expansion of the interior, 
and then that we should join in with them, we now 
see clearly that, if we allow the Transvaal to take the 
interior, they will never join with us ; and we now feel 
most distinctly that the interior is the one thing we 
must hold, and that no one is to be allowed to take 
the interior and to be the dominant state, except the 
Cape Colony. Now that being at present both the 
English and the Afrikander sentiment of the Cape 
Colony, I have no doubt whatever as to the charge 
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tl^t has been made, that a certain section of this 
House is striving to delay the extension of our rail- 
ways northwards, in order to play into the hands of the 
Transvaal, a t nd to abandon to them the control of the 
interior. I see, and I am fully persuaded that honour- 
able members feel now, that they are Cape Colonists 
first, and that their consideration for the Transvaal is 
a secondary matter. 

‘ Now, given the assurance, as I have said, that 
the interior is secure to us, and that we shall have 
but one voice in retaining the interior for the Cape 
Colony, I will pass on to the next consideration. 
But first, to show that the interior is thus secured to 
us, I would refer to the attitude of the High Com- 
missioner, who has taken up the matter, not from an 
exclusively Imperial point of view, but from the 
standpoint that he is ready to hand over the interior 
to us as soon as we are ready to take it. Remember 
there are three possible methods — direct Imperial 
Government, Colonial Expansion, and Republicanism. 
And the High Commissioner has taken up and 
supports the second method, Colonial Expansion. 

I believe that the House, both Afrikanders and 
English, are determined to retain the interior. In 
that respect this Colony is saved. The future of 
South Africa rests with the Cape Colony. That is 
the first portion of the question. 

* The second, which is the business portion, must be 
dealt with in the most cold-blooded fashion. Having 
rejected the opportunity 6f obtaining the full trade of 
the Transvaal, having rejected the opportunity of 
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running from Cape Town to Pretoria, and having 
thus impelled the Transvaal towards Delagoa Bay; 
having made these mistakes, this Colony has now 
to consider the best mode of extricating itself from 
its error. Well, what is it possible for us to do? 
How far can we go, and how is it possible to 
remedy our situation ? We can extend fifty miles 
to the Vaal River, but by so doing at present we 
shall probably excite the animosity of the Trans- 
vaal. That is to say, we shall excite the animosity 
of an individual, for one of the most extraordinary 
things in that republican state is the extraordinary 
influence of that one man — I refer to Paul Kruger. 
I say it with all respect, that man is the dictator of 
the Transvaal, and when I refer to Paul Kruger as 
the Transvaal, I think I am speaking quite correctly. 
If we are to extend to the Vaal River for a distance 
of fifty miles during the next five years, we shall have 
the set policy of the Transvaal against us. Are we 
likely to gain sufficiently by immediately extending 
to the Vaal River to safely disregard the opposition 
of the man who is in charge of the Transvaal. This 
is a purely practical question. As the honourable 
member for Namaqualand (Mr. Merriman) so ably 
said, it is all bosh talking about interior extension; 
what we want is a railway to the gold-fields. That 
is the question before the House. I am perfectly 
clear in saying that this is not a question of northern 
extension through Bechuanaland. So far as northern 
extension up-country at preseht is concerned, I would 
not sacrifice our position with the Transvaal for the 
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Sake of that railway ; because, as the honourable 
member for Namaqualand has said, it is all bosh 
about the northern extension. Now, I will deal with 
the question of trade with the gold-fields. The 
trade with the gold-fields depends upon the con- 
sideration of the Transvaal ; and why does it depend 
upon the consideration of the Transvaal? Because 
they hold possession of the country ; we cannot go 
in there unless they allow us. Shall we gain our 
end better by flying in the face of the feelings 
of the Transvaal people? That is the question 
before the House. We must consider the future, 
and when the railways are all completed, what por- 
tion of the trade should go to Natal, what portion to 
Delagoa Bay, and what portion to the Colony. In 
considering what portion of the trade would fall to 
the Colony, we must consider if it is a class of trade 
necessitating complete communication. I will in- 
vestigate this subject for a moment, and I will now 
explain what I mean by “ a class of trade necessitat- 
ing complete communication." Then if the House 
considers the question of complete communication, I 
will boldly state what I think should be our position 
with regard to railway extension now that we have 
delayed extending our railway northward to Pretoria. 
This question is one to be considered simply on a 
commercial basis. 

* Looking to the future, we must consider our 
natural position, and in ^this inquiry we must consider 
Natal and Delagoa Bay. If Delagoa Bay has not 
the advantage of natural position with regard to the 
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gold-fields, I am sure Natal has. If we take the four 
hundred and fifty miles from Natal as against eight 
or nine hundred miles from the Cape, I feel certain 
that the heavy goods traffic to the Fields will go 
through Natal. Under the circumstances, what is the 
best thing for the Cape Colony ? I would say, a per- 
fectly splendid traffic, provided the Transvaal would 
admit it, in passengers and light goods. But passen- 
gers always desire to be put down on the spot of 
their destination. Whether we can do this depends 
on the sanction of the Transvaal, which is Paul 
Kruger. If we put our foot down too soon now, we 
may find Paul Kruger stopping railway extension 
beyond the Vaal River. Now Cape Colony is the 
only country in South Africa 1 am interested in, and 
in its progress alone I am concerned. What would 
the extended railway carry in the future, if passengers 
did not patronise it ? It would carry Cape wines, 
and so forth, and perhaps some coals from the border, 
if the junction line was constructed. I need not 
linger here to impress upon the House that the 
essential condition of this railway extension to the 
Vaal River is that it should not stop at that river but 
should extend to Witwatersrand ? But if we make that 
railway against the feeling of the Transvaal, that is 
of Mr. Paul Kruger, we shall run the risk of stopping 
our trade from the Transvaal. I do not think any 
honourable members should consider this question as 
one of our being dictated tq by the Transvaal, when 
they think of what that man, Paul Kruger, has lost 
in his efforts to realise his dream of a republic for 
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§& people and his people alone. 1 regard him as 
one of the most remarkable men in South Africa, 
who has been singularly unfortunate. When I re- 
member that Paul Kruger had not a sixpence in his 
Treasury when his object was to extend his country 
over the whole northern interior, when I see him 
sitting in Pretoria with Bechuanaland gone, and 
other lands around him gone from his grasp, and, 
last of all, when he, with his whole idea of a pastoral 
Republic, finds that idea vanishing, and that he is 
likely to have to deal with a hundred thousand 
diggers who must be entirely out of sympathy and 
touch with him, I pity the man. When I see a man 
starting and continuing with one object, and utterly 
failing in that object. 1 cannot help pitying him. I 
know very well that he has been willing to sacrifice 
anything to gain that object of his. If you think it 
out, it has been a most remarkable thing that, not 
content with recovering his country, he wished to 
obtain the whole interior. His intention was to 
obtain the whole interior for a population of his 
own, and he has been defeated in his object. 

*1 will inform the House, if the members will allow 
me, what is his present position. Can you conceive 
a worse one ? There is a small farming population 
and a larger mining population pouring in, and in 
Older to stem that torrent, the most extraordinary 
|Ja« must be devised. The position is impossible 
under the rule of a republic; it is practically im- 
possible under the rule of any other government, 
but more especially impossible under a republic. 
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But the gentleman to whom I refer, and who 
present is in charge of the Transvaal, has to devis^ 
a scheme by which he is to benefit the Transvaal 
by the disregard of the major portion of its popula- 
tion. If there is a point I might urge jupon him, 
I would say that he has devised the most extra- 
ordinary situation, that in the administration of his 
country no South African need apply. He has 
devised a scheme of taking his whole official ad- 
ministration from an older country. He has actually 
made an administrative scheme, the essence of which 
is that no South African may have a part in it. I 
ask you to think upon these facts, and if there are 
any members of the House who are influenced by 
them, they will understand the course I have pursued 
as regards the complaint that the Transvaal dictates 
too much. Altogether, so far as the Transvaal is 
concerned, there is no reason for envy, but rather 
for cqfnmiseration. 

‘If we desire to have railway communication with 
the Transvaal, we will do well to consider her, and 
give consideration to her feelings, before we lose our 
position; and the only other remark I would make 
is that, in so far as losing our position is concerned, 
I would like us to deal with the proposition that 
the member for Richmond has submitted. The pith 
of the proposition is this, that it is only a question 
°f nine months’ waiting. During the next nine 
months extraordinary things are going to happen. 
The only feeling which causes the Transvaal not to 
wish us at present to advance is that it is the Presi- 
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denfs desire to complete one hobby of his life, his 
separate communication with the sea, and he is afraid 
that if the Cape Government railways advance too 
far, the money for his railway will not be obtained. 
That is really the case. My friend the honourable 
member for Namaqualand, behind me, will bear me 
out, because I have always heard that, during his 
residence in Pretoria, there was no man for whom 
he entertained more admiration than the President 
of the Transvaal. 

* But to come back to the practical point. I have 
given the reason why President Kruger desires to 
prevent the railway being extended — his fear that 
the increased advantage on our side will once and 
for all destroy his hobby of the Delagoa Bay connec- 
tion. I do not consider that, from a commercial point 
of view, we could obtain any better position than was 
afforded by the resolution of the member for Rich- 
mond. I wish to put this fact before the Comniittee, 
that Bloemfontein, in so far as transport is concerned, 
is as near as Warrenton, and we could not possibly 
go beyond Warrenton to obtain the trade of the 
Gold-fields without the sanction of the President of 
the Transvaal Republic. This resolution, then, will 
give us the nearest railway point to the Transvaal, 
whether by Bloemfontein or the Vaal River, and in 
addition to that, we shall keep in touch with the 
sentiment of the Transvaal, which I think is advisable 
for us to do. There is another factor. I do not 
know whether this Hduse is acquainted with the 
feelings of Natal in the matter. 1 wish to point out 
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that the heavy goods must go by Natal, and if ^e 
pass a resolution which is absolutely against the 
feelings of the Transvaal, there will be a chance of 
that excellent Council at present sittir^g in Natal 
receiving the same offers as we have received. And 
if the Colony of Natal assents to the proposition of 
the Transvaal Government, it will then be the first 
colony to enter the Transvaal. Now, what do we 
lose by accepting this proposition ? We get the 
nearest railway point so far as transport is concerned 
to the Johannesburg Gold-fields, while we establish 
a friendly feeling with the Transvaal, which commands 
the situation so far as the Gold-fields are concerned, 
and also as concerns the Transvaal free trade. If 
we agreed to this, it will only be a question of wait- 
ing, for the interior is ours. I think the House will 
agree with me that I am not particularly fond of the 
Government of the day, but I will throw out a 
suggqption that, to get the Transvaal trade, we should 
settle this question by taking the railway from 
Delagoa Bay into the hands of this Colony. The 
matter rests with Pretoria and M'Murdo’s concession, 
and it will be a most delightful problem to deal 
with the two parties who are fighting, and very 
pleasant for this Government to come down next 
session and say, “We have settled the Customs 
question and the Railway question.” 

'These suggestions are my contribution to the 
debate, and in conclusion I would say that I shall 
vote for the amendment of \he honourable member 
or Richmond, because, in my judgment, it gives the 
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utmost railway extension, with the greatest nearness 
to the Transvaal Gold-fields. It is an improvement 
on the Government proposition and the Government 
amendment; It is also a joint alliance with the free 
trade programme. I think it is most unfair that 
members should attack the free trade programme 
as ridiculous and as of no value, because it is within 
my recollection that in past sessions the very fore- 
most point has been made of free trade on both 
sides of the House. But if we obtain the nearest 
point to the Transvaal, in so far as railway extension 
is concerned, we need have no fear for the future, 
because to my mind the Cape Colony is practically 
in possession of the interior. The interior belongs 
to the Colony, and we need have no fear that the 
Colony will not be the dominant state in South 
Africa. I do not attach much importance to the 
fact that there may, on that account, be some slight 
isolation in the spirit of the Transvaal.' 

The most important speech of 1888, however, is 
that dealing with the whole question of northern 
expansion, by this time (Sept. 28, 1888) practically 
assured. It was made to Mr. Rhodes’s own con- 
stituents at Barkly West, and enters very fully into 
the chief points of his own political life and political 
work up to that time. It was, in fact, the Apologia pro 
vita sud up to that time of the South African states- 
man. Among other things it will be noted that the 
gift of jQip,ooo to Mr. Parnell is explained. The 
samewb<ttfpbscurc sentence, * I retired nominally on a 
“bug," whose nasty leg entirely covered the T ranskeian 
map,’ is explained at the close of the fifth chapter. 
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4 1 have come to-night to place my views before you, 
and to ask you to elect me as your member to repre- 
sent you in the forthcoming Parliament. I have 
received requests from several places, asking me to 
stand as their representative in Parliament, notable 
amongst them being a requisition to stand for Oudts- 
hoorn, in the place of Mr. Leonard, who is about to 
proceed to the Transvaal ; but in each case I declined, 
stating as my reason that I intended standing for my 
old constituency, Barkly West. And the reason I 
come before you to seek re-election is because for 
the last eight years I have represented you, and I 
cannot forget that you were good enough to give me, 
as it were, the commencement of my parliamentary 
career and political life. 1 consider, then, it is my 
duty to remain your representative as long as you are 
willing to return me, but directly you can get some 
one else who will look after your interests better than 
I do, let me know, and I will retire in his favour. 

* There have been many things invented respecting 
my career : I have been told that my object is 
to obtain a seat in the English Parliament; but of 
course I give no heed to these rumours— there is no 
truth in them. It is my intention to remain attached 
to Cape politics, for I take a great interest in them ; 
and I tell you candidly I have not the slightest idea 
of quitting South Africa for any other country. Here 
I can do something ; but were I to go to England as 
a politician, I should be lost in obscurity. I have 
been told that my desire i5 to enter tUtfe' English 

Parliament, and that my contribution to the Parnell 
o 
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Ibund was made with this object I have the pre- 
sumption to say that I believe I could at any time 
obtain a seat in the English Parliament without pay- 
ing Mr. Parnell £ 10,000 ; and that if I ever stood for 
the English Parliament, I should not stand for an 
Irish constituency. I gave Mr. Parnell’s cause 
£10,000 because in it I believe lies the key of the 
Federal system, on the basis of perfect Home Rule 
in every part of the Empire, and in it also the 
Imperial tie begins. 

* I will briefly give you a sketch of Cape politics 
during the period I have had a seat in our Parlia- 
ment ; and you will sec how you are concerned in 

them. You have only to remember what happened 
eight years ago, when I first entered Parliament, and 
to see what great alterations have been effected since 

then. 1 recollect once reading Mark Twain on 
Palestine. I had shortly before read a beautiful 
description of it — I think it was Thomson’s The Land 
and the Book — and the whole object of the author had 
been to paint it as he desired it to be ; but Mark 
Twain, in his brutality, described it as I suppose it 
is ; and all one’s illusions were once for all destroyed. 
So perhaps my views on Cape politics may place 
them before you in a different light from that in which 
you have fancied them. 

When the Government had agreed to the terms of 
the Basuto peace, my colleague and myself stated to 
the lead M&t the house that we considered it better 
that rafpibuld retire, ' and leave the carrying out 
of the peace to the Opposition, who had always con- 
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tended that the war was a mistake, and who would be 
more likely to arrange the terms of the peace with the 
Basutos than those who had entered on the war. My 
feeling has always been that the Basuto war was a mis- 
take ; that we should never have attempted to disarm 
the Basutos; but, once having entered upon such 
a policy, we should have pursued it to the bitter end. 
When I first went down as your representative, there 
was that disgraceful Basuto war going on. No less 
a sum than four million pounds was spent upon it ; 
and we were virtually licked by the Basutos ; and the 
end of it was that a most disgraceful peace was made 
owing to which the country was greatly enraged, the 
Government lost support, and were unable to carry 
out their policy. Just at this time my colleague 
and myself took for the first time our seats in Parlia- 
ment, and the power in the House was so equally 
balanced that but two votes decided the issue of the 
day. ^Vell, gentlemen, owing to these occurrences, 
a new Government came into power ; and it had the 
most unhappy duties to perform. 

‘Firstly, it had to patch up a peace with a conquering 
savage race. A peace, remember, not made by them, 
but by their opponents, who were the authors of the 
war ; and also, remember, the authors of the peace. 
The new Ministry did their best, under the circum- 
stances ; they got rid of Basutoland, for government 
by us would have been impossible in our humiliated 
position; and they scraped together thejfcpney to 
P a y for the errors of their predecessors, m ajidition 
to this, they passed a Railway Bill, which was to place 
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Kimberley in communication with Cape Town. I 
felt that they had done their best under the adverse 
circumstances; but what had happened taught me 
that the wh®le key to the South African question was 
the supremacy of the white race ; not on the basis of 
colour, but on the basis of a civilised power ruling. 
The continuance of the war was, however, impossible, 
through lack of funds ; the country was burdened with 
a debt of four millions, making a charge of £200,000 
per annum in perpetuity. But in my belief a still 
more serious burden than that was the record of 
a civilised power being beaten by a savage race, 
and on a question in which the rights were not on 
our side. 

‘ Politics after this became very humdrum ; it was a 
pure question of ins and outs. But a cloud rose on 
the sky. The Government, embarrassed by their 
obligations, felt that if they could get rid of the 
Transkei they could also get rid of the Cape defen- 
sive forces, and thus save the country a charge equal 
to the burden left to them by their predecessors. 
They advocated this policy, not out of a desire to 
promote a quasi - Imperial policy in South Africa, 
but because they felt, on account of the burdened 
condition of Cape finances, with the heavy obligation 
for defence, that the government of purely native 
territory, such as the Transkei, was better left to the 
Crown Colony system, as in Natal, whilst keeping 
our own future in the C^pe Colony under responsible 
government pure and simple. 

* It was at this time, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
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that I found myself studying Cape politics from whaf I 
may humbly suggest was a broader platform. On look- 
ing at the map, the South African question appears to 
consist of a number of anomalies — an extraordinary 
mixture of direct Imperial interests, such/as Natal; 
Republics, such as the Transvaal and Free State, 
coupled with a large native territory alien in race 
and sentiment ; the Government of the Cape Colony 
in itself divided, owing to race divisions — all this 
seems a problem impossible to deal with ; but you 
know that there are keys to every puzzle, and I long 
ago came to the conclusion — and I have the courage 
to challenge any one to deny it — that the key of the 
puzzle lay in the possession of the interior, at that 
time an unknown quantity. 

' I hope, gentlemen, if any of you think that I am 
egotistical you will excuse it, from the fact that in a 
humble way I have been mixed up with the politics 
of the interior during the last four years ; and such 
politics, I contend, will be in future most intimately 
connected with the settlement of the South African 
question ; for I believe that whatever State possesses 
Bechuar.aland and Matabeleland will possess South 
Africa. In these politics I may say that a Bechu- 
analand freebooter coincided with me ; for he told 
me one day that Stellaland was the Sluitel van Zuid 
Afrika (the key of South Africa) ; and I must say 
that I agree entirely with that humble adventurer. 
But to return to my description of Son|h African 
politics — having decided that the interior was the key 
of the puzzle, I began to agitate the Mankoroane 
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question. I found out that the Griqualand West 
boundary was disputed ; and we had taken a portion 
of Mankoroane’s territory. This appeared to give me 
an approach to my object. I carried a Commission 
to inquiry into the question of the boundary of 
Griqualand West, and was appointed one of its 
members. We found out that we had taken a por- 
tion of Mankoroane’s territory ; and we provided a 
solution of the difficulty by obtaining a cession of 
Mankoroane’s territory to the Cape Colony, for he 
was at that time besieged by the Boers. 

‘ This would have given the Cape Colony the key 
of the interior as far as Mafeking ; and I returned to 
the meeting of the Cape Parliament, satisfied that I 
had done something; but I was mistaken as to the 
elements I had to deal with. Cape politics then were 
very localised ; and the mist of the Table Mountain 
covered all. They repudiated the robber>' of Man- 
koroane’s territory and they declined the cession, 
and the question was allowed to slide. I returned 
home disappointed and disgusted ; and it was at that 
time that I began to acquire my admiration for the 
man who was then ruling in the Transvaal — I mean 
** Oom Paul ” ; for had he not conceived the noble 
scheme — from his point of view — of seizing the 
interior, of stretching his republic across to Walfisch 
Pay, of making the Cape Colony hide-bound, and of 
ultimately seizing Delagoa Bay, and all this without 
a sixpence in his treasury ? 

* From my humble point of view I felt I was em- 
barking upon a project without an atom of support 
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at my back. But, in my despair, a fortunate chail&e 
of circumstances occurred. His Excellency the 
High Commissioner, with whom I was then utterly 
unacquainted, had grasped the fact thit, if Bechu- 
analand was lost to us, British development in Africa 
was at an end. He persuaded Lord Derby to deal 
with the Bechuanaland question, and induced Sir 
Thomas Scanlan, the then Prime Minister of the 
Cape, to share in the obligations of the undertaking. 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, at East London, states that, by 
refusing the obligation, we saved the colony 
,£8,250,000, which, he states, is the cost of Bechu- 
analand, forgetting entirely that ,£1,000,000 of this 
is due to the Expedition, which need not have been 
despatched if we had assumed responsibility. If 
the much-despised Sir Thomas Scanlan had not 
taken this responsibility, Bechuanaland would have 
passed to the Transvaal, as Lord Derby was 
neutrtil on the question. Even though the Cape 
Colony rejected this arrangement, its being made 
kept the matter open, and the interior was saved 
to us. 

* But to continue this history. Meantime a most 
respectable member of the Cape Ministry had lost his 
office, through loss of seat, and I had taken his place. 
It lasted six weeks, and I retired nominally on a 
“ hug,” whose nasty leg entirely covered the Trans- 
keian map, though another question, in reality, put us 
°ut I have already discussed it. My chief resigned 
hurriedly, and the responsibility was thrown on the 
Country Party, who were not prepared to take it. 
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Tliey gave powers to Sir Thomas Upington, and 
swallowed Sprigg. 

‘Whilst these events were happening, the Bechuana- 
land question developed. To please Exeter Hall, a 
missionar)\was appointed, in the person of the Rev. 
John Mackenzie, to carry out an Exeter Hall African 
expansion ; a pro-native, anti- Dutch policy, to cost 
nothing, and to do everything. It got into a mess, 
and, as a sort of last resort, I was asked to go up. 
When I went, I made up my mind as to my object, 
and that was, briefly, that we should have the interior. 
Shall I trouble you with my disputes with the reve- 
rend gentleman ? No ; I will not. I had a few 
police, and the whole country was in disorder ; but I 
held to one cardinal point — that, no matter who held 
the land, the Cape Colony should have the govern- 
ment. I succeeded in Stellaland, but the Rooi Grond 
contingent vrere too much for me. 

' I may be wrong, but I believe that Com Pawl had 
inspired Joubert, who met me, to insist on the govern- 
ment of Montsoia passing to the Transvaal. As soon 
as I found it was impossible to deal with Piet Joubert, 
I made up my mind. I saw that Joubert had allowed 
me to settle with Stellaland, but was determined to 
keep the interior by retaining Montsoia’s territory, 
and would not, therefore, allow the freebooters to 
make any settlement with me as to the land. The 
byplay I was greeted with was the firing upon Mont- 
soia whilst I was there* I asked that it should be 
stopped, and of course got, as answer, a non possumus. 

I then saw clearly that I had the correct premises, 
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that the Stellaland settlement was a blind, and thht 
Kruger was determined to have the interior through 
Montsoia's country. The “dummies,” namely, the 
freebooters, had been firing all night oti Montsoia, 
and after clearly stating that they were paging war 
on Her Majesty the Queen I inspanned and left, 
and my despatches, I am told by a high authority, 
brought the Expedition. 

‘Shall I weary you with the disputes that occurred ? 
I was asked to return with the General in charge. 
He attempted to upset the arrangements I had 
made in Stellaland, when I had no thought of 
failure and had pledged my word. He fought me on 
every detail, and I am thankful to say that Her 
Majesty’s Government, after considering every state- 
ment, carried out in their entirety the agreements I 
had made. 1 may say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
and my old constituents, it was an unhappy time. 
The Jingoes on the one hand, without any knowledge 
of the facts of the case, were accusing me of being no 
Englishman, and of pandering to the Dutch. The 
Bond, on the other hand, who believed that the correct 
policy was to allow the Transvaal to take Bechuana- 
land, were indignant with myself for being the author 
of the sending of the troops, not perceiving that they 
had utterly misjudged Kruger — that if he got Bechu- 
analand, no united South Africa was possible, as he 
would have left the Cape Colony hide-bound. On the 
other hand, the Jingoes once having got Bechuana- 
Jand, advocated a purely native policy, and advocated 
«n the settlement of the land the extraordinary and 
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disgraceful proposition that “ no Dutchman need 
apply." In this position the representative of Her 
Majesty took the proper course — he repudiated the 
disgraceful Suggestion for the settlement of the coun- 
try on a r^ce basis, and at the same time he differed 
with the Bond, who were in favour of the transference 
of the interior to the Transvaal. Fortunately for this 
country, he was the oldest servant of the Crown in 
charge of the colonies ; and he won the day. He 
retained Bechuanaland, awaiting the acceptance of the 
colony, and he repudiated the policy of the settlement 
of a country with a race distinction. 

‘ But we must hurry on. 1 retired from Bechuana- 
land. I was exposed to endless abuse ; but, I think 
I may say honestly, I was perfectly happy. I had 
obtained my object. We had got the interior, under 
a policy of the High Commissioner, that as soon as 
the Cape Colony was willing to take the responsi- 
bility, he would hand these territories over — a policy, 
gentlemen, of colonial expansion, avoiding Republi- 
canism on the one hand and direct Imperial control 
on the other. 

1 Bechuanaland was saved by “ Grandmamma,” I 
mean the Imperial Government; and the Bond 
to-day will own its mistake. The Transvaal pro- 
posed free trade and an arrangement as to 
the extension of the railway from Kimberley to 
Pretoria in conjunction with their State. Sir Gordon 
Sprigg s Cabinet rejected the whole proposal ; and I 
may state that being aware of these proposals, which 
wens concealed from the House, I almost alone 
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advocated the acceptance of them ; but they wete 
rudely refused, and this left an undying distrust in the 
hearts of the present officials in the Transvaal. The 
balance of the history is a hideous and* humiliating 
attempt to obtain connection with the , Transvaal 
after the rejection of the proposals which the Trans- 
vaal had themselves submitted. The Free State 
also, even with the loss of ^3,000,000 of expenditure 
in their pastoral territory, rejected these proposals, 
forgetting that the key of the Transvaal communica- 
tion and trade must be in Pretoria, and that we can 
do nothing apart from an interior expansion as far as 
Transvaal trade is concerned, without a settlement 
with Oom Paul. I say, try and settle with him. We 
have the interior. Not only have we Bechuanaland ; 
but the sphere of British influence is extended over 
Matabeleland. We are told by the present Prime 
Minister that he is willing to take Bechuanaland, after 
a record of doing everything in his power to let it 
pass from us, of proceeding at the eleventh hour to 
Rooi Grond, to settle with the freebooters, in order 
to prevent the approach of the troops, humiliating 
himself to the Rooi Grond freebooters, and degrading 
himself to the English ; for it must be remembered 
that prompt interference by the Cape Government 
previously would have stopped the necessity of the 
Expedition, and would have made Bechuanaland a 
portion of the Cape Colony. 

1 1 think the Bond were wrong; and for that reason 
I differed with them. They trusted Paul Kruger, 
and they have now found out that they must look 
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after themselves ; and I believe in the future the 
Country Party will have the support and confidence 
of the country. They cannot feel any gratitude 
to a Ministry who at the eleventh hour interfered in 
Bechuanaljind only to cover themselves and those 
connected with them with disgrace ; whio, when free 
trade and railway communication with the Transvaal 
were offered them, repudiated the offer without even 
so much as submitting it to the House; who, when 
they found the mess they had made, embarked on an 
impossible ^3,000,000 railway scheme in the Free 
State to mend the railway mischief, and then held a 
Customs Union Conference with Natal in the Cape 
Colony, to deal with the Customs question, without 
dealing with the key of the question, which was the 
Transvaal. Both projects failed, and were bound to 
fail, from the conception of the question. Let me 
sum up : we saved Bechuanaland through the 
Imperial Government, not through the peesent 
Government ; we lost free trade and railway 
communication with the Transvaal through the pre- 
sent Government ; we exposed ourselves to disgrace 
in a hopeless railway scheme in the Free State, and 
a hopeless Customs Union, through the present 
Government. 

‘ But Sir Gordon Sprigg, at East London, tells us 
we deserve his confidence. I do not object to his 
railway tours and lunches at Government expense , 
but I do object to the, whole future of the country 
being thrown away. If the Government had been 
wise, our railway whistle would have been heard w 
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Johannesburg, with the consent of Paul Kruger. As 
to Bechuanaland, we have retained our position in 
spite of their policy. It is amusing to me that the 
Premier, who would have had us hide -bound at 
Griqualand West, now steals my clothes as to 
colonial expansion, and is willing and ready to take 
the responsibilities of Bechuanaland. But there he 
stops. That “ not ” he has inserted seems almost 
impossible ; but he states he does not entirely agree 
with the declaration of British control in Matabele- 
land. But whether the “not ” exists, or does not exist, 
is a matter of small importance. He advocates a 
separate British formation in Matabeleland. I have 
held, gentlemen, but one view, that is, the govern- 
ment of South Africa by the people of South Africa, 
whilst keeping the Imperial tie of self-defence; and 
that Government, I am proud to feel, can rule Mata- 
beleland equally with Bechuanaland. A period of 
transgion may occur, during which the Imperial 
Government might hold a temporary reponsibility, 
pending annexation by us. I have not a word to say 
against this ; but I do object most distinctly to the 
formation of a separate British colony in the interior of 
South Africa, on the Zambesi, apart from the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope. But if I continued this 
exposition of my policy on the question, my argument 
would be endless. 

‘Now, as to the future, my personal ambition has 
often been challenged by the statement that I am 
desirous to assume the responsibility of the govem- 
tnent of Cape Colony, but I would like to deny such 
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a* suggestion, To yourselves I would say that my 
feeling is that in the present state of South African 
politics there is the most urgent necessity that the 
Cape Cabinet should be the strongest coalition in 
South Africa. Any assumption of office by myself 
would make me dependent upon an irresponsible 
majority. I put no blame on the Scanlan Ministry in 
the past, or the Sprigg Ministry at present; but I do 
say that the people who have awakened to the 
responsibility of their position, and who have the 
control of the Cape Parliament, should not hesitate 
in this crisis in the country to take the responsibility 
of power. They can command in individual English- 
men a loyal support of their position. They are in a 
position to deal with the politics of South Africa, and 
arrange with the neighbouring states. If they fail 
at this moment to take the responsibility, they will 
expose themselves to the condemnation of all parties. 

I feel sure, if the leader of the National Party wijj now 
take responsibility, he will receive support from every 
section of the House. I admit in the past he has had 
a difficult and delicate part to play ; but, if he now 
fails to accept this position, Cape politics will go on 
in their old groove. Weak amongst ourselves, we 
shall be still weaker to deal with the neighbouring 
states. We shall pass our time in mutual recrimina- 
tions and a helpless policy. Meantime the develop- 
ment that nature has given us will pass into other 
hands. Never was there a time in which it was more 
necessary that the Cape Colony should be united 
under the strongest conceivable Cftfcw frnment ; for 
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whilst recognising the individual sentiment of the 
various races, still it must claim, by its age, by its 
expansion, and by its population, that it should be the 
predominant state in South Africa. 

‘You have heard something of the Frontier Party, 
devised to counteract the influence of the Bond. Can 


that possibly succeed ? I s it a party to form an English 
opposition as against a Dutch reforming party ? Is it 
a party to adopt the repudiation of Bechuanaland ? 
Is it a party to adopt the repudiation of Matabeleland ? 
Is it a party to repudiate arrangements with the 
Transvaal ? Is it a party to adopt hopeless expendi- 
ture of three millions for an expansion through the 
Free State ? Is it a party to adopt a Customs Union 
apart from the. Transvaal ? Is it a party to adopt the 
formation of a British colony in the interior apart 
from the influence and dictation of the Cape Colony ? 
If such is the party, I wish to have none of it. 


‘ feelings are that we have made great mistakes 
in the past ; that we are quite capable of taking the 
responsibility of Bechuanaland, and, when the time 


arrives, the responsibility of Matabeleland. The wise 


course for us to pursue is to admit our regret for 
the fact that we neglected the opportunity of 
railway communication and free trade with the 
Transvaal; to admit that we have lost that through 
our own fault, and that our future lies in the in- 


terior; to realise that whenever the Transvaal 


chooses to approach us we should do everything that 
lies in our power to connect Pretoria with Cape Town, 
and to assist its communication with Delagoa Bay. 
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Isam not desirous to interfere with the freedom of 
the Transvaal, or the independence of the Transvaal ; 
and therefore, if it be the desire of the Free State, 
through its republican sentiments and interests, to join 
with the Transvaal, it should be no desire of ours to 
interfere with this ambition. But the Cape Colony 
should claim to hold the keys of the interior; as 
soon as possible we should take control of Bechu- 
analand ; we should state by our own policy that we 
are prepared to take the administration right through 
to the Zambesi ; and that we fed that Cape Colony 
must be and shall be the dominant State in South 
Africa. If our possessions stretch from Cape Town 
to the Zambesi, no one can deny this assertion. 

* Consider it, gentlemen ; to you, who are “ waiting 
by the river,” I would say that such a policy is one 
which you must advocate and support. You are 
miners by birth, by education, and p ofession ; and I 
believe you are as capable of developing tfye far 
interior as you have been of developing the alluvial 
wealth of the Vaal River. If you have any faith in 
me as your member, it is because you know I have 
not confined my political attention to advocating a 
Barkly pump. My ideas have always been directed 
towards the broad question of South African politics, 
and I believe that, if I succeed in the object of my 
political ambition, that is, the expansion of the Cape 
Colony to the Zambesi, I shall provide for you in the 
future success in the prospecting for, and the produc- 
tion of, gold far beyoncl that which has occurred to 
you in the development of your property on the river. 
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I look on you as “waiting by the river,” waiting for 
such an expansion as can only fall to this colony. 

* When it has been said to me that my future lies 
in engaging in English politics, I reply that I consider 
that no grander future can belong to any statesman than 
that of dealing with the complicated questions of South 
Africa, and the enormous expansion that lies before 
us in the dark interior. With that I believe my life 
will be connected ; and if I deal with that expansion 
I sincerely hope that many of you may share in that 
development. I am tired of this mapping out of 
Africa at Berlin ; without occupation, without develop- 
ment, without any claim to the position the various 
countries demand. My belief is that the develop- 
ment of South Africa should fall to that country 
or countries which by their progress shall show that 
they are best entitled to it ; and I have faith that, 
remote as our starting-point is, the development of 
Afri<£ will occur through the Cape Colony ; that, 
exempt from the risks of the unhealthiness of the 
East and West Coasts, we shall be able to obtain the 
dominant position throughout the interior, starting 
from the Cape Colony, passing through Bechuanaland, 
adopting the Matabele arrangement, and so on to 
the Zambezi; and I have confidence that the people 
of the Cape Colony have the will, and the pluck, 
and the energy to adopt this as their inheritance. 
They are not inimical to the Imperial Government. 
Recognising every debt of gratitude to the Imperial 
Government, they are fully prepared to retain the 
principle of joint responsibility for Imperial defence ; 

p 
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but in reference to their internal management they 
claim the principle of Home Rule. 

4 1 have little more to add. Here are the politics of 
South Africa in a nutshell. Let us leave the Free 
State and the Transvaal to their own destiny. We must 
adopt the whole responsibility of the interior. Let us 
consider that as an inheritance of the Cape Colony, and 
let us be prepared to take that responsibility at all 
hazards. As for the neighbouring States, we must take 
responsibility as to the railway communication, if they 
so desire it. We must propose a Customs Union on 
every suitable occasion ; but we must always re- 
member that the gist of the South African question 
lies in the extension of the Cape Colony to the 
Zambesi. If you, gentlemen, are prepared to take 
that, there is ^o difficulty in the future. We must 
endeavour to make those who live with us feel that 
there is no race distinction between us : whether 
Dutch or English, we are combined in one object; 
and that is, the union of the States of South Africa, 
without abandoning the Imperial tie. And what we 
mean by the Imperial tie is this, that wc have the 
most perfect self-government internally, whilst re- 
taining to ourselves the obligation of mutual defence 
against the outside world.’ 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE CHARTERED COMPANY AND ITS WORK 

Mr. Rhodes's next move was a journey in the spring 
of 1889 to London. There he had to amalgamate 
the Exploring Company’s interest (the fruit of Mr. 
Maund’s expedition), and there he had to form his 
own Company and obtain, if possible, a charter. Mr. 
Rhodes, who had at his back a most powerful financial 
group, the De Beers Company, the Gold-fields of 
South Africa, and Mr. Beit, among others, held from 
the first the reins, and practically directed the whole 
enterprise. It must have been amusing to those 
who were then behind the scenes to read the 
criticisms that have since, with the wisdom that 
com^s after the event, been showered on the allot- 
ment of the shares ; for at that time the venture 
was regarded by all, except its moving spirit, Mr. 
Rhodes, and the few who knew his record and had 
an almost blind faith in the success of anything he 
undertook, as extremely hazardous. Mr. Rhodes’s 
optimism, however, is infectious, and he had no diffi- 
culty in securing the necessary financial support, and 
indeed De Beers (which found ^200,000), the Gold- 
fields of South Africa, the great Rhodes- Rudd Gold- 
mining Corporation, with Mr. Beit and Mr. Rhodes 
himself, could have easily subscribed the capital of a 
million jjamong themselves. But no one at the time 
had anyMdea that the British public would at once 
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pdhceive the big possibilities that lay behind the 
nebulous present and very distant and doubtful 
future value of the shares, and ignore, as they did, 
the enormous difficulties of occupation, and the neces- 
sarily slow progress and great uncertainty of develop- 
ment ' 

The business of obtaining a charter from the 
British Government was not so easy or so expedi- 
tious as that of providing the capital. The pre- 
liminary negotiations took time, and it was not till 
July 1S89 that the formal application was made, and 
it was October before it was formally granted. 

One of the difficulties which Mr. Rhodes had to 
overcome was the wish of the Government to limit 
the charter to the territories south of the Zambesi. 
|4r. Rhodes was resolved not to be satisfied with 
such an arrangement, which would have been a 
terrible blow u» his vast scheme of expansion ; and 
by the same untiring perseverance which carried 
through the De Beers amalgamation, he got what he 
wanted — freedom to take the unclaimed territory 
north of the river. Mr. Rhodes's real ambition and 
aim at this time was nothing less than to secure 
through the Chartered Company the whole territory 
north of the Zambesi for the British Empire, and he 
had no intention of stopping even at Lake Tan- 
ganyika, if he could possibly succeed in painting the 
map red till he reached the Hinterland of Egypt upon 
the upper Nile. With this object in view, Mr. Rhodes 
succeeded in getting the northern boundaries of the 
Chartered Company’s realms left undefined, and it was 
accordingly described in the charter as the region 'lying 
immediately to the north df British Bechuanaland and to 
the north and west of the South African Republic, and 
to die west of the Portuguese dominions, ’while ® e 
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power of further extension was added subject onl/ to 
the approval of the Government. He had already an 
eye upon Barotseland, north of the river (which he 
acquired shortly before the occupation of Mashona- 
land was completed), on the unexplored territory up 
to Lakes Bangweolo and Tanganyika, ind also on 
the dominion of Msidi, Katanga, widely celebrated 
among the natives for its copper, and also supposed 
to be rich in gold. This last was afterwards success- 
fully claimed by the Congo Free State, though 
certainly there had never been the most shadowy 
existence of effective Belgian occupation. He also 
aimed at making some friendly arrangement with 
Portugal, and sent a representative to negotiate at 
Lisbon with a view to acquiring an interest in her 
East African territories ; but this he did not pusD 
through, depending here, as in Katanga, a little too 
much on the policy of action and of accomplished facts. 

Further details of his vast schemes might be added, 
but enough has been told to make plain the immense 
rang® of Mr. Rhodes's ambition for the extension of 
the Empire, and the unhesitating sacrifice of any im- 
mediate financial advantage which he was eager to 
make in order to paint the map red over all unclaimed 
or unoccupied portions of the last continent that 
remained open for British expansion. Of course, 
Mr. Rhodes’s associates, who were men of business 
first and imperialists after, were somewhat alarmed 
at the huge schemes of their empire-making chief. 
Lobengula’s dominions would have amply satisfied 
their acquisitiveness, for they saw very clearly that 
the occupation of such enormous additional territories 
would cost money, while a development sufficient to 
get soiftfe return for their money must for a great 
numbcnof years be practically impossible. 
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'But Mr. Rhodes w^s not to be denied ; he did 
not rest till he had successfully imposed his policy 
on his colleagues, and the Chartered Company 
thus became the great instrument in our time in 
Imperial expansion. In the spring and early summer 
of 1889, ldng before the future of the charter was 
certain, he was doing practical work to obtain a 
controlling interest far north of the Zambesi in 
Nyasaland. This he effected by an agreement with 
the African Lakes Company, by which the promoters 
of the yet inchoate Chartered Company, at that time 
not yet ready even to apply for the charter, subscribed 
a large sum to the exhausted treasury of the African 
Lakes Company, undertook to give Chartered shares 
for the Company’s shares, and undertook to find a 
ftrge sum yearly for the expenses of administra- 
tion. Mr. Rhodes, on the other hand, obtained the 
right of taking over the African Lakes Company, a 
right thft was, as regards land and administration, 
in duo time exercised. 

When all that could be done in London was accom- 
plished, the restless energy of the empire- builder 
would not let him await the formal grant of the 
charter in October ; and long before that time he 
was back in South Africa making preparations to push 
on at the earliest possible date that effective occupation 
of territory, which he considered the chief reason for 
the Company’s existence, and, to judge from his 
tireless devotion to the work of expansion, a main 
; reason for his own. In London Mr. Rhodes had had 
ample opportunity for consulting a pioneer of the 
northern territories, Mj. Selous. Mr. Selous, the 
world-famed hunter, is one of those adventurous 
English sportsmen, whose hunting expediti<*lf& have 
served so often as the forerunners of tne adteftce of 
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British civilisation into savage lands. His thorough 
knowledge of Mashonaland *jgnd Matabeleland, ac- 
quired in the wanderings of many years in the pursuit 
of big game, his trained habits of observation, his 
personal, though not very pleasant, experience of 
Lobengula and the Matabele, made him the best of 
all possible advisers on the question of occupation. 
The weight of Mr. Selous’s opinion was given in 
favour of Mashonaland, partly because it was far 
distant from the home of the Matabele, partly because 
its high veldt offered a healthy and attractive region 
for English colonisation, and partly, though in a minor 
degree, I think, because Mr. Selous, whose humane 
feelings had been repeatedly outraged by what he 
had seen of the cruel Matabele massacres of the 
helpless Mashonas, was anxious to interpose j|^ 
barrier of Europeans* to Lobengula’s exterminating 
irnpis. 

The charter was granted at the end o&October 
1889, an d a little after the middle of Marsh,, 1890 
the gitpedition set out, not without a certain appear- 
ance of destiny, from the very place where the dfegam 
of empire to the north had first had birth in the 
young English digger’s brain, from Kimberley. 

The expedition was as strange and intensely 
modern in its mode of organisation as it was swift 
and thorough in its equipment and action. The 
question ot the numbers of men and of the amount of 
money required for the occupation of Mashonaland 
was decided by the acceptance of the offer of Mr. 
Frank Johnson, a man of ample experience and 
great resource, to contract to raise a small body 
m colonists and Englishmen, and occupy 

Maaujilarid for the sum of ,£90,000. Less than two 
^ un( &fc^finen composed the famous Mashonaland 
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Pibneers, and these, with two troops of mounted 
police, made up the expedition. 

A great difficulty had been to deal with Lobengula, 
and obtain his countenance and approval to the pro- 
posed use of the concession. Mr. Rhodes chose for 
this extremely delicate work of diplomacy a man 
whose worth he knew from years of intimate friend- 
ship, Dr. Jameson, the successful Kimberley medical 
man. Dr. Jameson went up to Lobengula in 1889, 
and stayed three months, cured the beef-eating, beer- 
drinking monarch's gout, and gained such power over 
him and his chief Indunas- that he succeeded in 
obtaining his full approval to the objects in view, 
and particularly to the occupation of Mashonaland. 
After this was accomplished, Dr. Jameson returned 
to Kimberley, only to be despatched again to Bula- 
wayo to contend with fresh complications there, and 
at Bulawayo he remained, keeping Lobengula in a 
friendly humour te the venture, until the pioneers 
were on their way to Mashonaland. 

Dr. Jameson got away from Bulawayo, however, 
in time to join the expedition on its way up, and 
supplied in the work of occupation the place which 
Mr. Rhodes would have filled himself, had he not 
been forced by urgent political considerations to 
remain at the Cape and use the influence he had 

S ' ted there. 1 1 is pretty certain that had not Dr. 
»eson gone up the second time to Lobengula and 
t that savage despot in good-humour, he would 
have definitely revoked his permission, and it is 
probable that the Matabele would, after his depar- 
ture, have attacked the column, but that it had got 
through the dangerous Bush beyond the Mafloutsie 
River long before the natives expected. Dr. |iml»on 
joined and accompanied the advance guard* fthtf Mr. 
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Selous, at the head of the pioneers, cut the road fdr 
the wagons through the thick bush. Once the high 
veldt, the plateau of Mashonaland, was entered, by a 
pass discovered by Mr. Selous, the danger was over; 
for a few hundred mounted men, good riders and 
good shots, like the pioneers and the police, could 
have made head in the open against a very large 
force of natives. The Imperial Government had 
given some useful aid to the advance, by sending up 
a force of Bechuanaland police to the south-west 
borders of Matabeleland, thus drawing off the atten- 
tion of Lobengula from the expedition. 

When one contrasts the unbroken success and the 
small expense of this occupation with the expense of 
somewhat similar operations of the 1 mperial forces, one 
realises the accurate judgment of Mr. Rhodes in deter- 
mining to undertake the work of expansion through 
the Cape Colony and its people, with his own energy 
and practical abilities to direct the operations, and his 
own chosen men to see his plans carried through. 
On t|j£ 1 2th of September 1890 the expedition had 
reached its destination at Mount Hampden, and there 
the flourishing town of Salisbury rapidly spraog into 
existence. The rainy season of 1 890- 1 brought a great 
deal of hardship and suffering on the pioneers and on 
the crowd of gold-seekers who flocked in without any 
adequate supply of provisions or other necessaries ; 
but the work of expansion, the main object of Mr. 
Rhodes, went on unchecked. Dr. Jameson, accom- 
panied by Mr. Frank Johnson, explored and mapped. 
°ut a short route to the east coast by which the Beira 
railroad now runs. Manica was next explored, and 
treaties yrith the chiefs were followed by occupation. 
After Meat hardships and privations, Dr. Jameson 
made his way to Gazaland, to the kraal of the great 
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diief Gungunhana, and, in the face of Portuguese oppo- 
sition, apparently succeeded in securing the country for 
the Chartered Company. These advances eastward 
had, however, brought Mr. Rhodes into conflict with 
the Portuguese, who had been making desperate efforts 
to establish some semblance of an effective occupation 
of Manicaland and the neighbouring territory they 
claimed. Umtasa, a Manica chief, had accepted 
British protection, and when afterwards Portuguese 
emissaries were found at his kraal, they were arrested 
by the Chartered Company’s officials and sent to 
Fort Salisbury. This caused a violent agitation in 
Portugal. The king, believing his crown to be in 
danger owing to the handle this discontent gave to 
the Republican party, appealed to the British Crown, 
and Mr. Rhodes’s young men were authoritatively 
checked, though the difficulty was not finally re- 
moved till the modus Vivendi of November li, 1890, 
followed by the Convention of June 1891, by which 
the greater part of Gazaland (in spite of Gungun- 
hana’s efforts to come under the British flag, with 
which object he sent envoys to England in 1891) 
remained outside the British Empire, but a prefer- 
ential right of purchase over Portuguese territory 
south of the Zambesi was secured. 

The same difficulty of shadowy Portuguese claims 
and active Portuguese aggression was found in what is 
now North Rhodesia, where Consul-General Sir H. 
H. Johnston managed to anticipate Serpa Pinto and 
,his army, and made treaties with the chiefs right up to 
Lake Tanganyika. It was in 1891 that Mr. Johnston 
became Consul-General for Nyasaland and Adminis- 
trator of Northern Rhtxlesia, where, aided , by liberal 
support from Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered Company, 
he put down the slave-trade by some brilliant opera- 
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tions against the Arab slave-traders and theif 
native allies. This work, of course, belongs to 
a later period. A far more serious difficulty was 
the attempt of the Transvaal Boers, packed by 
General Joubert, but of course ostensibly without 
the authorisation of President Kruger, to* trek into 
the Company’s territories and establish an occupa- 
tion by force of arms. Some account of this will 
be given in the next chapter. Mr. Rhodes, not 
contented with the work of expansion Dr. Jameson 
and his men were carrying out so expeditiously 
south of the Zambesi, was not long in sending up 
an expedition north of the Zambesi under the well- 
known explorer, Joseph Thomson, and another under 
Mr. Sharpe, to make treaties, and if possible get 
possession of Katanga, which, however, it was ulti- 
mately decided, belonged to the Congo Free State. 

Meanwhile, the empire-builder, who was thus 
stretching out his arm over Central Africa,* had 
been engaged at the Cape in work which would 
havej>een sufficient to occupy all the energies and 
time of any man of affairs of ordinary ability and 
ambition. The Chartered Company was 'bound 
under the terms of its agreement with the Imperial 
Government to bear part of the expense of carrying 
the telegraph line through the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, and to build the northern railway from 
Kimberley to Mafeking. The telegraph and the rail- 
way were and are Mr. Rhodes’s favourite instruments 
for rapid development, and he was resolved that they 
should quickly follow in the wake of his pioneers. 
The telegraph, being much swifter of construction, as 
well as cheaper than the railway, was his first care 
(though- jhe lost no time about the railway), and its 
beginnings were soon to develop into the great 
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Yrans-continental line, which now joins Cape Town 
to Lake Tanganyika, and is on its way to Egypt, 
almost entirely at the expense of the private purse 
of the public-spirited maker of Rhodesia. 

While these events were passing in Mashonaland 
and the neighbouring territory, Mr. Rhodes had 
accepted the position of Prime Minister at the Cape. 
Sir Gordon Sprigg's Government had not been a 
success, and anextravagant railwayscheme hastened its 
downfall. There was really no one but Mr. Rhodes 
who could command the confidence and support alike of 
the English colonists and of the Dutch, and a re- 
conciliation and coalition of the two races for the 
development of South Africa had been all along 
the great aim of his political life. It was specially 
important to obtain at this time the support of Mr. 
Hofmeyr and the Afrikander Bond, as through them 
some influence might be exerted on President Kruger 
to stop the inroad of thousands of Transvaal raiders 
into Mashonaland. which must have resulted in a con- 
flict, the event of which, considering the small number 
of the pioneers, would have been at least very doubt- 
ful. Mr. Rhodes accordingly decided to combine the 
duties of managing director and virtual head of the 
Chartered Company with the duties entailed by Iprm- 
inga Ministry at Cape Town. This was early in the 
latter half of 1 890. 

Before taking responsibility and forming a Ministry 
he asked the Bond party to meet him, and obtained 
ait assurance of their support. Here I may point out 
that Mr. Rhodes, though he was anxious for the sup- 
port of the Bond, and anxious to work with them, 
needing their help, and also deeply convinced that 
the true solvent for racial feeling is co-operation in a 
common work, and the mutual knowledge such inter- 
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course affords, has never joined the Bond, has never 7 
been one of the Bondmen. A short time before this, 
while Sir Gordon Sprigg was still Premier, Mr. 
Hofmeyr offered to put him in Sir Gordqn Sprigg’s 
place as a nominee of the Bond. Mr. Rhodes re- 
fused the offer. He was willing to work* with the 
Bond ; he refused to be their instrument. He kept 
his own independence of action, though willing to do 
all he could for conciliation. No doubt, Mr. Hof- 
meyr may have hoped to use Mr. Rhodes for his own 
scheme of Dutch Supremacy at the time when he and 
the Bond agreed to support the future Premier ; but 
if he did, he has since learned his mistake. Mr. 
Rhodes highly esteems the Dutch individually, but 
naturally, being a Progressive and an Imperialist, is 
opposed to the idea of the Dutch as a governing body. 

The ultimate object of Mr. Rhodes’s policy was 
the union of South Africa, towards which he hoped 
to work through a Customs Union, a Railway 
Union, and if possible, in the future, a united natitqe 
policy. He knew the complete union of South Africa 
would* involve a change in the Transvaal and its 
policy of isolation and racial distinction, but that he 
proposed to leave to the workings of inevitable law, by 
which a large, an enterprising, and increasing industrial 
population, chiefly of English race, must in one way 
or other gradually free themselves from the domina- 
tion of an oligarchy of uneducated Dutch farmers, 
managed for their personal profit by a clique of Hol- 
lander officials and foreign concessionnaires, and 
strong only in their passionate antipathy to English 
role, their skill with the rifle, and their possession 
°f a very powerful and shrewd leader in the dictator 
who ruled at Pretoria. 

The speeches of this period are not numerous, as 
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Mr. Rhodes’s energy was finding more congenial 
expression in action. The first in order is a speech 
made some time before Mr. Rhodes became Premier, 
at a banquet given (May ir, 1890) at Bloemfontein 
to Sir H. Loch (now Lord Loch), then Governor and 
High Commissioner at the Cape. 

In replying for ‘ The Cape Parliament,’ Mr. Rhodes 
said : — ‘ Mr. Chairman, your Excellency, and Gentle- 
men, — I could only wish that this night one of the 
members of the Cape Parliament, who is also a 
Minister of the Crown, could reply to the kindly 
words addressed by the gentleman who has proposed 
the toast of the Cape Parliament. I must say, Mr. 
Chairman, that I have been for the last ten years 
a member of the Cape Parliament, and if there is 
one thing I have seen to be a success in the 
government of the country, it is the fact that Her 
Majesty was good enough to grant us the benefits of 
responsible government. At the time it was granted 
there were many who thought we were not fitted for 
it, and could not undertake our own government. I 
think you will admit in this neighbouring State, that 
though in many respects we have failed, yet it was a 
credit to the people of the colony that they had the 
boldness to take into their hands the government of 
the country. The feeling of the colony was that the 
time was come, and that they were fitted to undertake 
the management of government for themselves, and 
if I may put it to you, to-night, when we look back 
upon the period during which we have had that govern- 
ment, I think we need not be ashamed of ourselves. 
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We have taken upon ourselves the construction or’ 
two thousand miles of railway ; we have educated 
ourselves, and have had to rule the races in our 
charge, and I think you will say that credit is due 
to us. We had to leave our agricultural pursuits 
and our mines ; we had to educate ourselves to 
parliamentary life and government ; and so we have 
deserved the confidence of the country. It has fallen 
to our lot to be put in possession of ports on the 
sea-coast, and thus we were brought into connection 
with the neighbouring Republics, and I think that 
the policy of the Cape Colony has been to cultivate 
the friendship of these States, and in that policy 1 
think we have not failed generally. I may here 
refer to very recent transactions which have been 
entered into with the neighbouring Free State, and 
I may say that I have to compliment the gentlemen 
of the Volksraad, seeing that they carried out a 
political transaction of quite supreme advantage tp 
themselves. When we come to consider a neigh- 
bouring State, which is said to be governed by a 
body of simple farmers, we find that they have 
made arrangements by which they have obliged 
the members of another Government to contribute 
a share of customs, and to spend its money on rail- 
ways in their State : and when there is any profit 
on those railways they share it on a half-and-half basis, 
with the perpetually retained right of adopting full 
control whenever they see fit, to do so. I may say 
that the neighbouring State does not consist wholly of 
simple farmers but also of very capable diplomatists. 
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But beyond that there is a doctrine, dated at least thirty 
years back, regarding customs as the just right of 
contribution of the coast ports ; and I think a speaker 
to-night placed that as a cardinal fact in the settle- 
ment of the question. I think our politicians in the 
Cape Colony desired not to evade the discussion of 
these questions. I think that kind of reciprocity will 
continue. In the railway arrangements you hold, I 
may say, as a citizen of Kimberley, that I hope your 
State will claim the rights of further expenditure on 
the basis of a line between Kimberley and Bloem- 
fontein. Any one who has travelled into the Con- 
quered Territory cannot but perceive what will be the 
future of the granary of South Africa if only railway 
extension is afforded to it. The people there must 
have a market for their industry.’ 

Mr* Rhodes then alluded to the necessity for run- 
ning the railways through the coal-mining districts of 
^|ie Free State, in order that their coal might be used 
in the Kimberley mines, so that the directors might 
save the expense of sending 7000 miles lor their fuel 
when it was lying so near their doors. In conclusion, 
he expressed admiration for a sentiment regarding 
the possession of a national flag, but said there was 
still a possibility of a South African Federal Union 
if they could pursue a course which would give them 
an arrangement in an equal Customs Union in all the 
countries from Durban to Walfisch Bay. This and 
other such equitable understandings would, while not 
sacrificing sentiment, bring about a practical union in 
Africa. 
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The next speech of 1890 is one made, as Premier, 
at the cradle of his political ambition, Kimberley, on 
September 6. This speech is in unimportant passages 
a summary. 

‘ Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, — I thank you for the 
very cordial and hearty manner in which you have 
received the toast just proposed. I cannot say that 
“A prophet is not without honour save in his own 
country,” for I am not a prophet, and I think the 
honour done me to-night as one of your citizens, on 
my being raised to the position of Premier of this 
colony, is very great indeed ; and I appreciate it 
extremely. Only about two months ago, being much 
occupied with the North, I had made up my mind 
not to attend Parliament, but I found there was a 
huge Railway Bill proposed, and I thought it was 
my duty to oppose it, as it would place too great a 
burden upon the revenue of this country. I felt* 
that this community had a very large stake in the 
prosperity of the country, and a Railway Bill which 
would cost twelve millions for railways which it was 
admitted almost on all sides would not pay, would be 
a heavy burden. I hurried down, and we fought the 
question, and the result you all know. But events 
hurried on faster than I expected, and before I knew 
where 1 was I saw it would be forced upon me to 
take the responsibility of the government of this 
country. I thought of the positions I occupied in 
De Beers and the Chartered Company, and I con- 
cluded that one position could be worked with the 
Q 
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other, and each to the benefit of all. At any rate 
I had the courage to undertake it, and I may say 
that up to the present I have not regretted it. If 
there is anything that would give me encouragement, 
it is the kindly and cordial greeting my fellow- 
citizens have extended to me to-night. 

* I may tell you that before coming to a decision 
in regard to occupying the position of Premier, I 
met the various sections of the House. I hope you 
will not be alarmed when I say that I asked the 
members of the Bond party to meet me. I trust 
you will agree with me that when I was undertaking 
the responsibility of government, the best thing to 
be done was to ask them to meet me and ask them 
plainly to give me their support. I put my views 
before them, and received from them a promise that 
they would give me a fair chance in carrying on the 
admihistration. I think that if more pains were 
|aken to explain matters to the members of the JBond 
party, many of the cobwebs would be swept away 
and a much better understanding would exist between 
the different parties. 

‘ The Government’s policy will be a South African 
policy. What we mean is that we will do all in our 
power, whilst looking after the interests of the Cape 
Colony, to draw closer and closer the ties between 
us and the neighbouring States. In pursuance of 
this we have arranged to meet in December next in 
Bloemfontein, and hope to extend the railway from 
Bloemfontein to the Vaal River. We feel it is a 
matter of time to arrive at a settlement of the various 
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questions which divide the States of South Africa. 
It may not come in our time, but I believe that 
ultimately the different States will be united. The 
Government hope that the result of th£ Swaziland 
Convention will prove satisfactory to the .Transvaal. 
We feel that if fair privileges were granted to every 
citizen of the Transvaal, the Transvaal would not be 
dissatisfied at the terms England will deal out to it. 
I feel sure that if the Transvaal joins with us and the 
other States in a Customs Union, the sister colony 
of Natal will also join, and that would be one great 
step towards a union of South Africa. The projected 
extension of the railway will likewise prove that we 
are getting nearer to a United South Africa. 

‘ It is customary to speak of a United South Africa 
as possible within the near future. If we meafl a 
complete Union with the same flag, I see very serious 
difficulties. I know myself that I am not prepared 
at any time to forfeit my flag. I repeat, I am not 
prepared at any time to forfeit my flag. I remember 
a good story about the editor of a leading journal 
in this country. He was asked to allow a super- 
vision of his articles in reference to native policy, 
and he was offered a free hand with everything else. 
“Well,” he asked, “if you take away the direction 
of my native policy, what have I left ? ” And so it 
is with me. If I have to forfeit my flag, what have 
I left? If you take away my flag, you take away 
everything. Holding these .views, I can feel some 
respect for the neighbouring States, where men have 
been bom under Republican institutions and with 
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Republican feelings. When I speak of South African 
Union, I mean that we may attain to perfect free 
trade as to our own commodities, perfect and com- 
plete internal railway communication, and a general 
Customs Union, stretching from Delagoa Bay to 
Walfisch Bay ; and if our statesmen should attain to 
that, I say they will have done a good work. It has 
been my good fortune to meet people belonging to 
both sides of the House, and to hear their approval 
with regard to the development of the Northern 
territory. I am glad the Cape Colony will also share 
in the development of the country to the north. I 
feel assured that within my lifetime the limits of the 
Cape Colony will stretch as far as the Zambesi. 
Many of you are interested in the operations of the 
Chartered Company northwards ; and it is a pleasure 
to me to announce that all risks of a collision are over, 
and that I believe there will be a peaceable occupa- 
tion of Mashonaland. I have had the pleasure to- 
day to receive a telegram announcing the cession of 
the Barotse country, which I may tell you is over 
200,000 square miles in extent. I think we are 
carrying out a practical object ; we have at least sent 
five hundred of our citizens to occupy a new country. 

‘ To show how great is the wish to go north, I may 
mention that a Dutch Reformed minister at Colesberg 
has been called to Mossamedes, a place further even 
.than the country we have annexed. I have often 
thought that if the people who originally took the 
Cape Colony had been told that the Colony would 
to-day extend to the Orange River, and a thousand 
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miles beyond the Orange River, they would have 
laughed at the idea. I believe that people who live 
a hundred years hence will think that the present 
annexation is far too short.’ 

Not long after this Mr. Rhodes accompanied the 
High Commissioner in a journey to the north of 
Bechuanaland to visit the colonists and the native 
chiefs, and in the course of this journey the High 
Commissioner and the Premier were entertained at 
a banquet at Vryburg, to which the northern rail- 
road had just been completed. Here Mr. Rhodes, 
amid loud laughter, alluded to the days when he 
saved Bechuanaland for the Empire, and yet was 
informed by a high Imperial officer (General Warren) 
that he was dangerous to the peace of the country. 
This was early in October 1S90. 

Mr. Rhodes, who was received with loud and pro- 
longed cheering, said : ‘Mr. Chairman, your Ex- 
cellency and Gentlemen, — I have to thank you for the 
very cordial manner in which you have received my 
toast to-night. 1 cannot say I quite agree with the 
sanguine statements about my capacities which have 
been made by the gentleman who proposed my 
health, but I certainly feel the cordial way in which 
he has proposed it and you have received it. It is 
true that to-day memories of the past come back to 
m e. I could not help thinking of five or six years 
a go, when I first came here, and when we had the 
Stellaland Bestuur, the party of loyals, and various 
sections, all working with one object — the good of 
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the country — but each in their different way ; so that, 
at certain periods, and on certain occasions, we had 
some unpleasant interviews. It seems almost impos- 
sible to think that five years ago this was a country 
that you njight almost call barbarian. There was 
hardly a house in the place. It was a sort of “Tom 
Tiddler’s ground,” and every one was fighting for his 
own hand. When I think of the unpleasant terms 
which were used as to many individuals, I can only 
pardon the terms used as to myself, because I feel 
that it was a new ground we were each endeavouring 
to bring under civilisation here, and we rather differed 
as to the mode of doing it. When I think, Mr. 
Chairman, that the last time I left this country, I was 
informed by a high Imperial officer that I was 
daifgerous to the peace of the country, and when 
I 'think I am here to-day and have brought you 
a gift, as the High Commissioner has kindly put 
it, a gift from the Cape Colony of a railway, » gift 
from the Cape Colony to Stellaland, I think I am 
entitled to say that I have wiped out that remark — 
that I was dangerous to the peace of the country ; 
and I think, when I remind you that, owing to the 
cordial manner in which the High Commissioner has 
worked with the Government of Cape Colony and 
with the Government of the Free State, he has been 
enabled to arrange a Customs Union with those 
States, you need not have any distrust or fear that 
the Cape Colony is anxi®us to be too grasping with 
reference to your little State. Whenever the time 
may occur that you are anxious to join us, I think 
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I may say we shall be only too willing to let you 
join. Do not think for one moment that with an 
octopus grasp we are trying to seize you against your 
will. We are simply trying in every »way, by the 
railway, by the Customs Union, — we are simply 
trying to make you a part of the system of South 
Africa. 

‘ I could not help hearing to-day the intense feeling 
that has been expressed as to what I think is a most 
ridiculous idea with regard to our neighbours in the 
Transvaal — with whom I may say the Cape Colony 
has been most cordially working — the idea that our 
neighbours are devising a scheme of a port of entry 
so remote that they would damage and would destroy 
the vested interests of this country. I cannot con- 
ceive that the Government of the country would, in a 
brutal manner, create a port of entry at Warrington, 
and deny any port of entry other than that along the 
border. I feel sure that such a suggestion is ridiculous, 
because I cannot help thinking that the late Con- 
vention entered into with the Transvaal is another 
indication of their intense desire to work in harmony, 
not only with the people of Cape Colony, but with 
Her Majesty’s Government ; and there could be no 
more cruel blow to the people of the Cape Colony 
and to Her Majesty’s Government combined, than 
the suggestion said to be devised, that there should 
be only one port of entry for your goods, and that 
port so remote as to render the extension of the 
railway practically useless. Therefore I feel, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, that it is a bugbear, and I 
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frave spoken strongly on it to-night, because I believe 
that there is not such a feeling on the part of the 
Transvaal Government, and I would like to give 
publicity tocny belief that the Transvaal Government 
could not devise an unfriendly or unneighbourly act. 
Mr. Chairman and your Excellency, it was only the 
other day that I was informed on “ the best authority ” 
that as regards the territory we have lately occupied, 
and which has been guaranteed to us, the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal was already devising the 
seizure and occupation of a part of it. I just mention 
this to show the fallacious rumours that go about. 
Could you believe it possible that a friendly and 
neighbourly State, when the ink was hardly dry, 
could enter on a scheme to seize a territory which 
was already guaranteed to a neighbouring and 
friendly power. But I mention this to show how 
fast these rumours come, and how groundless is their 
origin. Mr. Chairman, I do feel to-night it .is a 
pleasing thing to see that these three great systems 
in this country are united systems, namely, a system 
governed by a Charter ; a system of a Crown Colony ; 
and, last but not least, a system of self-government as 
represented by the Cape of Good Hope. We have 
amongst us to-night two gentlemen who are members 
of Parliament for Cape Colony, and I wish to say to 
you it was due to the efforts of those two gentlemen, 
and the sections of the House with which they are 
connected, that this railway to Vryburg became an 
accomplished fact. They were thorough Afrikanders, 
but, whilst they had every regard to neighbouring 
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States, they felt that Cape Colony should look after 
its own interests and its own trade, and it is due to 
their action that you at the present moment have the 
railway to Vryburg. * 

‘ I would point out to you, Mr. Chairman, that these 
three classes of Government happen most fortunately 
at the present moment to be working in entire unity. 
You have the Chartered system on the North, dealing 
with pure barbarism ; a Crown Colony lying between 
the Cape and the North, under the direction of his 
Excellency the High Commissioner; and you have 
at the base self-government. There has been a 
great deal said about the desire of the Cape Colony 
to annex and absorb you. I can assure you to-night, 
we shall never take that step until you are anxious to 
join with us, but you must all feel it is a matter 
of time — that the whole matter rests on the word 
“time.” I know, in looking to the future, that the 
Charter must change first, perhaps to a system of 
Imperial Government, but finally to self-government ; 
and I remind you that that period must also come to 
you in the course of time ; and when your territory is 
developed, and when you possess the men who have 
a desire to deal with the government of the country, 
you must proceed from direct Imperial government 
to self-government. And I feel this too, that this is 
a desire and wish of Her Majesty’s Government, 
based on the word “ time,” when the time arrives for 
; and, when it does, I feel you will join with me in 
remembering and recognising the debt we owe Her 
Majesty’s Government, who in the period of your 
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infancy has spent its wealth for you, has conducted 
you through your boyhood, and who, when you are 
ready for self-government, will grant it you without 
one word, ‘as freely as, year by year, it has given 
you its wealth to develop the resources of this 
country. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE MAKING OF MASHONALAND— THE ROER TREK 

The occupation of Mashonaland was, as has been seen, 
a brilliant success ; the prompt and daring action of 
Dr. Jameson and other pioneers of Empire had carried 
out Mr. Rhodes’s principle that it was the duty of 
Englishmen to annex to the Empire as much habitable 
territory as they possibly could. But the building up 
of a new country is not done in a day or a year, and 
the hardships of the first rainy season were followed 
by a far more serious depression. The British public 
had amazed Mr. Rhodes himself by the swiftness 
with which they appreciated the future value of the 
territories he had acquired for the Empire. Thdir 
faith in his achievement has since been proved to be 
fully justified, but the public had the defects of their 
qualities, they expected the impossible — immediate 
results from the gold reefs. 

The settlers in Mashonaland naturally enough made 
the same mistake. They expected as swift results 
from the effort of development as from the effort of 
occupation. Well-equipped expeditions from England 
and the Cape Colony went up and found, of course, 
that gold was not to be picked up like gooseberries. 
The press in London fell into the same mistake. If 
results could not be had at t once, as they expected, 
the country, as far as gold w'ent, was evidently (they 
considered) a failure. 

The more resolute of the settlers, however, stuck 
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to their work, in spite of the prohibitive cost of 
carriage, which by the Cape route came to about £70 
a ton. The expenses of the Company were enormous, 
,£250,000 a year, with practically no returns. The 
continued threatenings of a trek from the Transvaal 
necessitated an increased force of police, and the 
immediate outlook was decidedly gloomy. 

In this critical situation, Mr. Colquhoun, the first 
Administrator, was succeeded by Dr. Jameson. Dr. 
Jameson, ill as he was with fever, the result of his 
expedition to Gazaland, agreed, at Mr. Rhodes’s 
request, to go up and see what he could do to cope 
with the difficulties of the situation. His proposal 
was certainly heroic. ‘Give me £3000 a month,’ he 
said to Mr. Rhodes, ‘and I can pull through.’ The 
following year he reduced the police from seven 
hundred to forty, and at the same time enlisted a 
force of five hundred settlers at £4 each per annum ; 
and by this and other large economies actually reduced 
the expenditure from £250,000 to £30,000. These 
difficulties from within were dealt with by Dr. 
Jameson with great good sense and ability, the 
cutting-down of expenditure being actually accom- 
panied by the universal popularity of the new Ad- 
ministrator among the settlers. 

The difficulty from without was at this time the 
attitude of President Kruger’s burghers, who threatened 
to trek into the Chartered Company’s territories and 
establish themselves, according to President Kruger’s 
patent for expansion, already tried in Bechuanaland 
and Zululand, as an independent republic, to be, 
of course, in due time ^incorporated with the Trans- 
vaal. President Kruger himself took no active part 
in this movement; he left that to General Joubert 
and Colonel Ferreira. 
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It is not to be wondered at that a man of President 
Kruger’s stubborn tenacity of purpose and great 
daring should not have submitted without an effort 
to the defeat of his scheme for a Transvaal occupa- 
tion of the northern territories. He has always been 
shrewd enough to perceive that if open defiance be 
avoided, conventions may be broken and boundaries 
overstepped with practical impunity, and often with 
ultimate success, and his experience in North Zulu- 
land favoured an attempt on Lobengula’s dominions. 
If, at the worst, he was unsuccessful, he could use 
his failure as an argument for obtaining concessions 
from the British Government in other directions. 

The occupation, by the English, of Mashonaland, a 
country of excellent pastoral and agricultural capabili- 
ties, with abundant rainfall and a healthy climate, a 
region that was emphatically ‘ a white man’s country,’ 
where a white race could settle permanently and 
increase, was as serious a blow to his aims as it was 
a manifest gain to the prospects of British supremacy 
in South Africa. Had President Kruger secured 
the country, he could have not only shut off the 
Cape expansion from the whole interior, but could 
have joined hands with the German Emperor in 
South-West Africa, with results the importance of 
which it is difficult to exaggerate. No doubt he 
had no intention of inviting German annexation, but 
German help was exactly what he required, shut out 
as he was from the sea by intervening British and 
Portuguese territory. The Germans themselves had 
cast covetous eyes on the northern territory, as Count 
Pfeil’s mission to Bulawayo had proved shortly before 
Mr. Rhodes made his first arrangement with Loben- 
gula. Some time before, early in 1890, it had been 
necessary for Mr. Rhodes to put pressure on or 
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placate President Kruger, whose Boers, excited at 
the news of an approaching British occupation of 
Mashonaland, set to work to organise a trek in 
earnest, in ^rder, if possible, to anticipate it. It was 
on this and other questions caused by the T ransvaal’s 
attempts to extend its territories that the High Com- 
missioner (Sir H. Loch), in company with Mr. Rhodes, 
met President Kruger at Blignant’s Pont early in the 
year. Seeing that the British Government was in 
earnest, President Kruger proposed an exchange. 
The Transvaal would 'withdraw its claims to the 
northern territories on condition that Her Majesty’s 
Government withdrew itself to the east of the 
Republic in Swaziland, from the territory of Zambaan 
and Umbegesa, and Amatongaland, including Kosi 
Bay.’ As the Transvaal was barred by the Convention 
of 1884 from such an extension of its boundaries, this 
amounted to asking as a right to be allowed to break 
the Convention to the east, if the Republic gave 
up attempting to seize British territory to the north. 
This modest request was supported by a treaty with 
Lobengula, which that monarch denied that he had 
signed. The British High Commissioner, however, was 
firm. He demanded that President Kruger should 
stop the trek, not as a bargain for which he was to get 
payment elsewhere, but because the trek would be a 
breach of the Convention. After President Kruger 
had promised to stop the trek, a very generous offer 
of access to the sea, under certain safeguards and 
conditions, was made to the President, though not 
accepted either by him or by the Volksraad. President 
Kruger accordingly ceased openly to encourage the 
trek, the preparations fortohich went on much as Before, 
General Joubert, Colonel Ferreira, and other Boer 
leaders being left to do what was needful. The result 
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was that a formidable expedition to invade Mashona- 
land was organised in the Zoutspanberg district of the 
Transvaal. The New Republic in Mashonaland was 
completely organised, the officials were named for its 
administration, and Mr. Rhodes had to exert all his 
influence with the Afrikander Bond ; and> the High 
Commissioner, Sir Henry Loch, had to put very 
strong pressure on behalf of the British Government 
on President Kruger directly, before the President 
was forced to issue a proclamation to stop the 
expedition. President Kruger’s action ‘ damped ’ the 
trek, that is, reduced the numbers of Transvaalers 
who took part in it ; but the trek took place, never- 
theless, and a large and well-armed body of Boers 
arrived at the Limpopo, where they were stopped 
by Mr. Rhodes’s armed settlers and a force of 
Bechuanaland police. The armed men and Maxims 
might not have prevented a collision ; but fortunately 
Dr. Jameson had arrived on the spot, and succeeded 
by skilful diplomacy in persuading the invaders to 
retire. It is interesting to observe that a part of 
this diplomacy exactly repeated Mr. Rhodes’s old 
policy in Bechuanaland. Those of the trekkers who 
were willing to come under the British flag were 
afterwards admitted. They got the land on terms of 
accepting the British Government, and their ex- 
perience of the Chartered Company’s administration 
made them most loyal citizens of the British Empire, 
and led gradually to that depletion of the stoutest 
burghers of the Transvaal by their emigration into 
Rhodesia, to which Mr. Rhodes used to look hope- 
fully as one of the means, by diminishing the pastoral 
Boers, the fighting backbond of President Kruger’s 
Government, to forward the gradual settlement of 
the Transvaal difficulty. 
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This emigration, of course, developed more fully 
at a later date — after Matabeleland came under the 
Chartered Company ; but as General Joubert was 
behind this r projected invasion of Rhodesia, it may 
be permitted here to give his address to his fellow- 
burghers (translated from Land en Volk ) when 
this emigration from the Transvaal into Rhodesia 
threatened to assume serious dimensions at the time 
of the Matabele revolt. The address gives, from 
General Joubert’s standpoint, a very accurate picture 
of the results of the Transvaal emigration into 
Rhodesia, and quite explains his attitude in supporting 
the trek in 1891. 

‘Worthy Fellow-burghers of the South African 
Republic, — Hitherto I have preserved silence. I had 
firmly resolved to remain altogether silent, and leave 
the affairs of Mashonaland and the Matabele to go 
their own course, and see what the end would be. 
But now that it has become known to me that so 
many of our people and young men are being enticed 
to go to Matabeleland, now that I see that there are 
already on the death-roll so many names of young 
men who went from the districts of Ermelo, Middle- 
burg — yes, from the South African Republic, to the 
scene of injustice and violence, and will never return 
again, now my heart breaks, the bonds of silence are 
removed, and I must address a word to the faithful 
burghers of the Republic. I know beforehand that 
my words will not be very agreeable to some, that 
they will give offence to many, and that I shall bring 
upon my head the adverse judgments of many ; but 
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if I can only convince one of my fellow-burghers, or 
any one who loves the land wherein we dwell, and our 
independence, by this, my writing, and keep him back 
from the harm that he will do to himself, and from 
the evil and danger that he will bring upon the 
freedom and independence of the South African 
Republic, then I shall deem myself sufficiently re- 
warded. Let the rest of the world, and the enemies 
of truth and justice and the freedom of our Republic, 
then say and do what they like. 

‘First of all, my fellow-burghers who are preparing 
to go to Matabeleland, I must ask you — Why leave 
the Transvaal P What impels you to do so ? What 
are you going to do there ? What do you expect to 
find there that does not exist in your own country, so 
blessed by God and Nature? That British troops 
are going to Matabeleland and further, to extend 
Imperial rule to the far north in South Africa, or 
even round the whole world ; that they go every- 
where, so that the fame and honour of their victories 
and bloody deeds of war may be made known to the 
world ; that they go in order to bring one territory 
after the other under the Imperial power of England 
— this is so natural and such an old habit that nobody 
need be surprised at it. Therefore let them go. 
That many poor wretches and disappointed specu- 
lators from all nations of the world, misled by fortune- 
hunting, are attracted to the scene of injustice and 
violence need not surprise *you either. They have 
no other prospect or better notion. Let them go. 
That so many healthy and promising young men 

R 
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from Cape Colony and Natal hearken to the voice of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes calling them to the scene is not 
unnatural. Jn the first place, they are already British 
subjects, sons of British soil, and only follow their 
Imperial leader, Mr. Rhodes, on his path to extend 
the British Empire over the whole world, over the 
whole of South Africa, yes, even over the Transvaal, 
the Free State, as he himself declared at Kimberley, 
as the Premier of the Cape Colony. 

‘And now, my worthy fellow-burghers, what are 
you going to do? Did not the “ voortrekkers, ” did 
not your fathers and mothers, forsake their country, 
their goods — yes, their all — to escape the British 
rule ? Did they not sacrifice their blood and chattels 
to throw off the British yoke and dominance, and 
become a free and independent people ? Did they 
not struggle through the wilderness in order to found 
a free country, the Transvaal, and by doing so 
procure for you that dear, inestimable treasure of 
freedom, of independence ? And now, my fellow- 
burghers, will you help to render that work vain, will 
you despise all these sacrifices, will you tread them 
under foot, will you go and aid the greatest enemy 
and underminer of the Afrikander people ? Will you 
commit such treason against our beloved Republic, 
against our independence ? No, worthy countrymen, 
worthy sons and daughters of the Transvaal, that I 
cannot, may not believe, and therefore it is an intoler- 
able, unendurable grief for me to learn that burghers 
are going from Piet Relief ajid other districts of the 
Transvaal to Matabeleland, to Mashonaland, the 
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country robbed in the English fashion. People of 
the Transvaal are weary of their independence ; they 
depart, they forsake the inheritance of their fathers, 
disregard the sighs and tears of their mothers, they 
look back at the fleshpots of Egypt, forget the slavery 
of the British yoke, turn to the golden calf of Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, and wish to go to Mashonaland to help 
to unjustly kill unoffending Matabele, extend British 
rule, and hem in and stamp out the Transvaal. 

‘You may say, “That is not our object.” Yes, I 
know, my clear friends, fellow- burghers, that is not 
your object ; you do not foresee it, but I assure you, 
by all that is holy, that will be the end of the work of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, which you are unwittingly aiding. 
I say that all of you who do not desire to become 
traitors to, and underminers of, the independence of 
the South African Republic, all who do not wish to 
be false to the true interests of the African people, 
will not listen to the voice of the charmer, will not go 
to help to hem in the Transvaal, and the Afrikanders 
with the bond of Imperial dominance which Mr. 
Rhodes is now drawing around us in the north. And 
now, worthy burghers, I have already said I know 
that my letter will not be agreeable. I shall be 
criticised and condemned, and, who knows, perhaps 
abused. Perhaps I stand alone in holding this view, 
but that I cannot help. I am a child of the “ voor- 
trekkers,’’ one of the few survivors of the families 
murdered at Bloedkrans. f know what the freedom 
and independence of oifr country have cost us. The 
northern country, Matabeleland, was the natural and 
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only means for the extension of the Transvaal by our 
people. It was for years our hunting-ground. We 
lived in perfect peace with the Matabeles and 
Mashonas. And now we are not only cut off from 
that prospect, and robbed of our hunting-fields and 
friendly neighbours, but our burghers are enticed 
to go from our country to help to more rapidly 
bring the evils upon us, to completely encompass 
our country with British territory, and make our 
independent existence impossible. See, worthy 
fellow-burghers, the objections and fears that have 
compelled, and compel me, as a lover of our in- 
dependence, to address these words to you, in the 
hope that you will take heed to them, and that no 
more of our burghers will forsake their inheritance 
and independence to go and worship the golden calf 
of Matabeleland. — Your humble, but also loving, 
fellow-burgher, P. J. Joubert.’ 

During this year (1891) Mr. Rhodes himself went 
up to Mashonaland, and travelled through the country, 
looked into the mining development and the farming, 
took an interest in everything, and increased by 
personal intercourse that faith in him as their head 
for which the Mashonaland settlers were already 
favourably distinguished. Mr. Rhodes, who loves the 
simpler conditions of a settler’s life, lived close to 
nature, had reason to congratulate himself on the 
excellence of the new country, and would have liked 
nothing better than to stay with his young men, and 
join in the work of developitt|nt, but that his political 
aim s, especially that of South African unification, 
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demanded his presence as Premier at the Cape. 
Here may be given one of the few long letters Mr. 
Rhodes has written during his political life, a letter 
to the Secretary of the Cape Town Branch of the 
Afrikander Bond, April 17, 1891, which is particularly 
interesting from what Mr. Rhodes had to say about 
the proposed trek, and because he plainly states that 
if the interests of the Chartered Company and the 
Colony clashed, he would resign his position as Prime 
Minister, and devote himself to the development of 
the interior. 

‘To the Secretary of the Cape Town Branch of the 
Afrikander Bond. 

‘Sir, — I have been asked, in consequence of the 
meeting of the Afrikander Bond — which, I am in- 
formed, is to be held this afternoon — to place in 
writing, for the information of its members, my own 
ideas about the settlement, subject to the approval 
of his Excellency the High Commissioner, of that 
portion of the territory proclaimed as within the 
sphere of British influence, which is at present in the 
possession of the Chartered Company, and I take 
this opportunity of doing so. The regulations regard- 
ing mining which, as you are aware, have already 
been published, provide, inter alia , for the security of 
tenure by the individual miner of his claims, and 
render “jumping” — which was so fruitful a source of 
trouble in other countries — impossible. Deep levels 
Rre likewis«#unknown, the claim-holder following the 
reef through all its dips and variations. These 
mining regulations have beftn accepted generally as 
liberal and satisfactory As regards the land, I think 
that, so soon as a settlement becomes possible, farmers 
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accustomed to practical farming should be invited 
into the country in order to personally occupy and 
work farms whose size will naturally vary according 
to their suitability for pastoral or agricultural purposes. 
The manner in which the farms would be given out 
is a subject* for future consideration, depending in a 
great measure upon the number of applicants. Should 
the applications exceed in number the farms available, 
I would then suggest that a committee of representa- 
tive men (from amongst the applicants), should be 
appointed for the purpose of selecting and sending 
in the names of those whom they consider to be the 
most suitable farmers for the occupation and working 
of a new country. 

* Although an arrangement has been already made 
for the admission of over one hundred farmers from 
the Transvaal, and although there will be no objec- 
tion when opportunity offers for the admission of 
others from the Transvaal, Free State, and other 
South African communities, still I can give the assur- 
ance that in the final settlement of the country — with 
the consent of the High Commissioner — no undue 
preference will be shown to them over Her Majesty's 
subjects who may desire to proceed from this Colony 
or from elsewhere. In order to pave the way for 
this, I would suggest that a deputation should pro- 
ceed from the Cape Colony for the purpose of in- 
specting and reporting upon the country. My idea 
is that farms should be given out subject to a reason- 
able annual quit-rent, and that none of the farmers 
should be handicapped at the outset by fcteing called 
upon to pay a capital amount upon their land, so 
that whatever funds th&y may possess should be 
available for the stocking an^ development of their 
properties. Every intending farmer will be required 
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to sign a declaration that on entering the territory 
he will be under the flag and conform to the 
Chartered Company’s laws, which will be based in 
principle on those of the Cape Colony, with the 
right of appeal from the local courts to the Supreme 
Court in Cape Town. I should greatly value any 
practical suggestions which your members might 
have to make on this question of a land settle- 
ment in a new country, but I must tell you now 
lhat the Chartered Company cannot permit any 
other than those who are willing to place them- 
selves under its jurisdiction to enter the territory. It 
is stated that a trek is being organised in the Trans- 
vaal by certain persons, who, in defiance of the con- 
cession granted by Lobengula, the paramount chief 
of the country, intend attempting to enter the territory 
for the purpose of setting up a new republic there 
within the proclaimed sphere of British influence, 
independent of, and antagonistic to, the Chartered 
Company. Bearing in mind the fact that the Pioneer 
force and the Company’s police, composed exclusively 
of South African, English, and Dutch Colonists, 
marched in last year under circumstances which it 
was generally believed in the Transvaal laid them 
open to certain attack from the Matabele, and bearing 
in mind the fact, that the country has been occupied 
at the sole expense of the Company — after an ex- 
penditure of half a million of money, — I refrain from 
criticising the action and motives of those frho are 
the instigators of such a step. All I can assure you 
is, that I consider it my bounden duty to assert the 
rights obtained by the Company by resisting such a 
trek — although at the same time quite prepared, as I 
have already stated, to give consideration to persons 
desirous of going from the Transvaal or from the 
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other South African communities. And, before 
closing, it may be just as well for me to repeat what 
l have all along maintained since the day 1 consented 
to become Erime Minister of the Cape Colony, that 
should from any cause — such, for instance, as this — 
the interests of the Cape Colony and those of the 
Chartered Company be considered to clash, I shall 
at once place my resignation as Prime Minister in 
the hands of his Excellency the Governor, rather 
than have it imputed to me that I am sacrificing the 
interests of the Colony; and very deeply though I 
should regret my severance from you, I will proceed, 
so far as is in my power, with the development of those 
interior regions on which my heart has so long been 
set, and where it has steadily been up to the present 
one of my aims to secure a fair share for your people, 
and for those who may come after them.— I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, C. J. Rhodes.’ 

The first speech which I give of this period is the 
speech made at the Annual Congress of the Afrikander 
Bond (March 30, 1891), a speech which emphasises 
the admirable work of racial conciliation under the 
Imperial flag which Mr. Rhodes had been accom- 
plishing throughout his political life. Mr. Rhodes 
was then, as now, a strong Home Ruler as well as 
an ardent Imperialist, and this differentiates his 
broad Imperialism from much that bears that name. 

It wilf be noticed that Mr. Rhodes boldly stated 
with regard to the Transvaal and the Free State to 
this audience of Cape Dutchmen, ‘ If I hMti my wish 
I would abolish that system of independent States 
antagonistic to ourselves 'south of the Zambesi,’ and 
immediately went on to say to the Afrikander Bond, 

‘ Your ideas are the same as mine.’ The excellent 
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proposal of a Central Teaching University at Cape 
Town as a means of promoting intercourse between 
the young men of the various States is also note- 
worthy. 

‘Mr. President and Gentlemen, — I feel a deep 
pleasure in the fact that you have intrusted me with 
the toast of the Afrikander Bond, and I feel a deeper 
pleasure in the fact that an opportunity has occurred 
to me to propose this toast when I have just returned 
from England, after having received the highest con- 
sideration from the politicians of England, after Her 
Majesty herself has expressed a desire that I should 
meet her, and should have the honour of dining with 
her. I think it would in the past have been con- 
sidered an extraordinary anomaly that one who 
possessed the complete confidence of Her Majesty 
herself should have been able to show that at the 
same time he felt most completely and entirely 
that the object and aspirations of the Afrikander 
Bond were in complete touch and concert with a 
fervent loyalty to Her Majesty the Queen. When 
I arrived at Cape Town and heard that you were 
meeting for your Annual Congress at Kimberley, it 
weighed with me more than anything that I had 
experienced such an unanimous and such a kindly 
reception in England from every portion of the 
House of Commons ; and that, moreover, I could 
upon my arrival accept your invitation, and come to 
your meeting here. , 

‘ I come here because ,1 wish to show that there is 
nothing antagonistic between the aspirations of the 
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people of this country and of their kindred in the 
mother-country, provided always, Mr. President and 
gentlemen, that the old country recognises that the 
whole idea t)f the Colonies and of the Colonial people is 
that the principle of self-government must be observed 
and acted upon to the full, and that the capacity of 
the Colony must be admitted to deal with every 
internal matter that may arise in the country. The 
principle must be recognised in the old country that 
the people born and bred in this Colony, and de- 
scended from those who existed in this country many 
generations ago, are much better capable of dealing 
with the various matters that arise than people who 
have to dictate 7000 miles away. Now that is the 
principle of the Afrikander Bond. There may be 
some of you who think that the relations of the 
Empire must be altered, and that separation must 
take place in time. That I will not discuss just now; 
but I have a hope that under the principle of self- 
government we may long remain a portion of the 
British Empire, enjoying special advantages under a 
differential rate. The gentleman on my right, Mr. 
Neethling, may laugh ; but I can tell him the 
differential rate will work to his advantage — it will 
do so in reference to his wine and brandy, which 
will get # a good market in preference to and against 
those who are outside the circle of the British Empire 
• and its Colonies. 

' Let me repeat, my fueling is that a great step has 
been achieved in this respect, that I should have had 
the good fortune to meet with the reception given to 
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me in England, and that immediately upon my arrival in 
the Colony I should be able to be present at a meeting 
of an organisation which has been looked upon in 
the past with some doubt and discredit. I* look upon 
your organisation as an expression of the desire of 
the people in the country to claim their share in the 
politics of the country, and to express their views 
upon public questions. Even although you might 
charge me with repetition, I say again that as Prime 
Minister of the Colony, I know when I am dealing 
with your representatives that I am dealing with the 
representatives of the people. I have to consider 
what they say to me in Parliament, and I believe the 
Government of the present day is just this — that the 
ministers whom you happen to select for the moment 
have to carry out the wishes of the majority of the 
people. That is what I believe to be the Govern- 
ment of the day. Now, Mr. President, for nearly 
nine years I have voted and worked with your party, 
for the simple reason that I looked upon that party 
as representing the people of the country. I did so 
with no ultimate hope that one day you would hoist 
me into power, but simply feeling that that was the 
proper policy and the proper politics to pursue in the 
Cape Parliament. It seemed to me a great idea and 
a great thing to know that there was a large country 
party taking a share in politics, and that they could 
show the town section and every other section of 
people a good example in tlje active interest taken 
in the public affairs of the country by them — the 
country party. Since Kimberley has enjoyed parlia- 
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mentary representation — I will not say it was due to 
my efforts, but it is a fact— Kimberley has almost 
invariably voted with you in the Cape Parliament. 

‘ Now another feature which struck me, another 
consideration which weighed with me enormously, 
was that when I read the programme of your institu- 
tion it seemed to me that there could be no differ- 
ence between your programme and the programme 
of any man who had an active ambition to bring 
about a union of the country. The principles of the 
Bond, instead of creating a diversity of states or 
parties, instead of inducing antagonism, have the 
opposite effect ; they aim at working quietly, year 
after year, to bring South Africa into one system as 
to its railways, as to its customs, and as to its trade 
in the various products of the country. You see very 
clearly that though a surveyor might run a line, 
latitude so-and-so, thus bringing Mr. Wessels’ farm 
Benaudheidfontein, for example, partly into one state 
and partly into another, that the mistakes of disunion 
and division must not be continued or repeated in the 
future. We won’t go into the mistakes of the past, 
when instead of your young and adventurous men 
going from Cape Town northwards, and engaging in 
the work of harmonious development, independent 
states were created which have led to very great 
friction, which your organisation has been founded 
to remove. Still we know these states ^jhave been 
created ; they have caused enormous and terrible 
difficulties in connection with our mutual relations ; 
and I recognise that the Afrikander Bond’s policy is to 
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remove these difficulties and obstructions from the 
way of union. I felt nine years ago, as a young 
politician, that there was no difference between my 
ideas and the ideas which your organisation promul- 
gated. I might say there is no difference between 
the policy of Sir Bartle Frere and the policy of the 
Afrikander Bond. If that had been stated at the 
time Sir Bartle Frere was Governor of the Cape 
Colony, it would almost have been met with laughter ; 
but now you receive the statement in all seriousness, 
recognising its truth. People are beginning to see 
that this is the grand central idea. 

‘Although there may be two different ways of work- 
ing it out, the object is the same ; and I would say 
to-night that the only time I ever differed with the 
Afrikander Bond was when I saw that you were 
relying too much upon a sentimental arrangement 
(I am speaking now with regard to the northern 
states) rather than upon a practical basis. At one 
time you were prepared to let the whole of the 
northern territories go from you, in the hope that they 
would at some future time be united with you. Well, 
I have been through the fire in the work of amalga- 
mating the diamond mines ; and one powerful rule 
to follow is that you must never abandon a position. 
It is perfectly true that the northern states may 
accept your sentiment as to a union with South 
Africa ; biqf you must come to a bargain with every 
card you have in your hand. That is the secret of 
the Bechuanaland development and the development 
of Zambesia, now going on. I have not one single 
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atom of antagonistic feeling in so far as the Transvaal 
or any of the neighbouring states are concerned ; but 
if your ambition Or policy is a union of South Africa, 
then the Cape Colony must keep as many cards as it 
may possess. That idea led to the settlement of 
Bechuanaland, and that idea has led to the possession 
of districts in the Zambesia regions. 

‘ I can speak with confidence to-night, because my 
reports are such that I feel there is no doubt about 
the future of the territories on the Zambesi. That 
they contain within themselves a wealth that will 
support a government, I have no hesitation in stating 
to you to-night. I have every confidence in the 
future of these new northern territories, and I can 
also state to you that I shall never abandon my 
object. These territories possess a sufficient amount 
of wealth to demand in time the principle of self- 
government. A change must then occur from the 
Chartered system of government on the Imperial 
system to self-government ; and from self-government 
to a system of union with the Cape Colony. I may be 
charged to - night perhaps with making an after- 
dinner speech to you in order to gain your support and 
approval ; but you must always remember that what- 
ever differences exist as to the policy of the diamond 
industry, whatever opponents may say as to the pro- 
cess that has been pursued with reference to the 
creation of that industry, the creation of ^ihich I own 
is due to myself, that industry is part of the Cape 
Colony ; and the money invested and the people who 
represent it, whether they like it or no — / like it, — are 
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a portion of your Cape Colony. If you succeed, they 
succeed ; if you have times of depression, times when 
your revenue does not meet your expenditure, they 
have to share in that. If you look on’ me as the 
representative of the diamond industry, you must 
look upon me as having the largest and most im- 
portant interest in the Cape Colony ; and therefore 
in providing for these northern developments you 
have the most certain guarantee through me that 
that development is Cape Colony development. I 
feel sure as to the future. I think that we shall 
gradually go from the Cape to the Zambesi. I 
think I am not abusing confidence in stating that 
the recommendations of the High Commissioner to 
Her Majesty’s Government in reference to the ex- 
pansion of the Cape Colony, during his visit to 
England, would meet with your most cordial and 
entire approval. I am glad to see that you have 
admitted Bechuanaland as a portion of your organi- 
sation. Feeling that the railway to Bechuanaland 
belongs to the Cape Colony, and that a large portion 
of Bechuanaland at the present moment belongs to 
the Cape Colony, I can say that that recommendation 
which the High Commissioner has submitted to Her 
Majesty's Government would be in accordance with 
your views. 

‘ I can only add that I think it is a good thing I can 
deal with ttye development of the north without com- 
mitting you to all the various details which one has 
to deal with at the present time in order to mark out 
that territory in connection with the Cape system. 
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There might be a time at which you might not at 
the moment commit yourself to some action of my 
own as head of the Government ; but I wish you to 
be impressed with the feeling that I have undertaken 
that northern development as a Cape colonist. If 
there was anything that induced me to take the position 
of Prime Minister, it was the fact that I was resolved 
in my mind that we should extend to the Zambesi. 
I felt that having completed the amalgamation of the 
diamond mines, and having perhaps an active im- 
agination, unless I shared in the policy of the Cape 
Government and joined my interests with those of 
the Cape people, I should have to leave and go to 
the North. Now you know when any one is separated 
from you, he gets more and more separated from 
your ideas, feelings, and objects ; and I felt that 
supposing I left all Cape ideas, abandoned all Cape 
policy, and relinquished all touch with yourselves, per- 
haps that development might create another system 
south of the Zambesi, which in future years might 
be a mistake. If it were possible — and I asked you 
to support me in it — I thought it was a grand idea 
to work the development of the Zambesi regions, and 
at the same time to remain in touch and in concert 
with the people of the Cape Colony. I mention this 
whilst proposing the toast of the Afrikander Bond, 
because the sentiment and object of the Afrikander 
Bond is “union” (although you have ijot stated it 
in so many words) “south of the Zambesi.” I sa y 
south of the Zambesi, because I have discovered 
that up to there a white human being can live, and 
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wherever in the world a white human being can live, 
that country must be changed inevitably to a self- 
governing country. 

4 The great actuating feeling of a white man is that 
he must govern himself, and therefore I know that up 
to the Zambesi — for the climate will allow it — these 
northern territories must eventually be inhabited by 
a self-governing community. There, Mr. President, 
is an extraordinary flight of the imagination — that 
there must be a self-governing white community 
up to the Zambesi in connection with a United South 
Africa. What has been the case in other parts of the 
world ? Look at the enormous development of the 
United States. After their unfortunate difference with 
England, Washington conceived the idea of a union 
of the States to the east and west of America. That 
union did away with the different tariffs of all sorts 
and gave to America a united people. Well, we have 
made mistakes in the past in reference to the neigh- 
bouring states, and if I had my wish I would abolish 
that system of independent states antagonistic to our- 
selves south of Zambesi ; but 1 may say to you that 
no effort will be spared on my part to mark the map 
so that we need have no differences of that descrip- 
tion in the future. That future rests with you. I say 
it rests with you because I look upon the Afrikander 
Bond as a party I can work cordially with. Your 
ideas are tlje same as mine. 

4 ^ is not for us to interfere with the independence 
of the states that are neighbouring to us ; it is for us 
to obtain Customs relations, railway communication, 
s 
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and free trade in products with them, but never to 
interfere with their independence. But it is for us, 
when we have the power and the means, to take the 
balance of the map and say, “ That shall become part 
of our system.” I may fortunately be able to deal 
with any difficulties that may arise in trying to carry 
out the policy which has initiated the formation of 
your Bond. I may be able to help you in the future 
because of the fact that I think I may say I have 
gained the confidence of the people of the mother- 
country. I can perhaps at times do things that your 
organisations cannot do ; I can make the English 
people feel that the expansion and progress that I 
am pledged to is an expansion and progress which 
they may sanction — an expansion and progress 
which, undertaken by yourselves, might have failed. 
You have thus a guarantee that this system of de- 
velopment must be worked in connection with your 
people, and you can be assured and assure others that 
there is no difference between my policy and yours, 
because when you founded your society you founded 
it, not on a basis of a local idea, but on a basis of 
a broad United South Africa. The mistake that has 
been made in the past is to think that a union can be 
made in half an hour, whether rightly or wrongly for 
the good of the country. It took me twenty years to 
amalgamate the Diamond Mines. That amalgama- 
tion was done by detail, step by step, attending to 
every little matter in connection with the people inte- 
rested ; and so your union must be done by detail, 
never opposing any single measure that can bring 
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that union closer, giving up even some practical 
advantage for a proper union, educating your children 
to the fact that that is your policy, and that you must 
and will have it, telling it them and teaching it them in 
your district Bestuurs and households, and demanding 
that they shall never abandon the idea. In connec- 
tion with this question I may meet with opposition ; 
but if I do, I shall not abandon it. 

1 1 have obtained enormous subscriptions in order 
to found a Teaching University in the Cape Colony. 
I will own to you why I feel so strongly in favour 
of that project. I saw at Bloemfontein the other 
day the immense feeling of friendship that all the 
members had for the Grey Institute where they had 
been educated, and from which they had gone out 
to the world. It was the pleasantest dinner I had 
there. I said to myself, if we could get a Teaching 
University founded in the Cape Colony, taking the 
people from Bloemfontein, Pretoria, and Natal, 
having the young men going in there from the ages 
of eighteen to twenty-one, they will go back to the 
Free State, to the Transvaal, and to Natal, let me 
even say they will go back to Mashonaland, tied to 
one another by the strongest feelings that can be 
created, because the period in your life when you 
indulge in friendships which are seldom broken is 
from the age of eighteen to twenty-one. There- 
fore if we had a Teaching Residential University 
these young men would go* forth into all parts of 
South Africa prepared to make the future of the 
country, and in their hands this great question of 
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union could safely be left. Meanwhile, gentlemen, 
I shall submit this proposition to Parliament, and I 
hope it will t meet with support. It may be that the 
Institution which exists at Stellenbosch, the Diocesan 
College at Rondebosch, or the South African College, 
may feel that one is interfering with their objects 
and their collegiate work ; but I feel that should a 
Teaching University such as I have indicated be 
established — and, as I have said, the scheme has 
been most liberally supported at home — the young 
men who will attend it will make the union of South 
Africa in the future. Nothing will overcome the 
associations and the aspirations they will form under 
the shadow of Table Mountain. 

‘ I have visited every portion of this country ; I 
have been in Natal, at Witwatersrand, and Bloem- 
fontein ; my wealth, my life, my ideas were formed 
here in Kimberley, but there is no place that can 
form, train, and cultivate the ideas of the young men 
of this country, no place better suited to such objects, 
than the suburbs of Cape Town. As a Cape Colonist 
I hope to make Cape Town the centre of South 
Africa. I ask you again, as representatives of the 
Afrikander Bond, to assist me in carrying out that 
idea. I have stated to you to-night my policy ; and 
I have learned one habit in life, which is, whenever 
you make a public statement, never to depart from 
it. You can accept from me to-night what I think 
now, what I thought nine years ago, and what shall 
be my thought in the future. Some of you might 
criticise me for making so personal a statement, but 
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it has been my good fortune to have been put in the 
position of directing one of the greatest industries in 
the world, and I think I rllight humbly say I have a 
right to make a personal statement, f hope your 
organisation will be with me in the future, for the 
future depends upon that organisation in reference to 
the question of union. If some of you think that it 
is only possible that a settlement can be arrived at 
through the mother-country, I would say this in 
reply to you — Day by day the principle of self- 
government is growing and developing ; and I would 
say again to you — Self-government is everything 
that you want. 

‘ Do not let us dispute on that point ; let us accept 
jointly the idea that the most complete internal self- 
government is what we are both aiming at; that 
self-government means that in every question in 
connection with this country we shall decide, and 
we alone. I think that proposition will meet your 
views. If you desire the cordial and intense co- 
operation of the English section of this country, let 
us unite and be of one mind on this question of self- 
governmentf Remember that we have been trained 
at home ; we have our history and our nation to look 
back upon, and we believe that with your help it is 
possible to obtain that union, fulfilling in every 
respect your ideas of self-government, and yet you 
will not be asking us to forfeit our full loyalty and 
feeling of devotion for the mother-country. ’ 

The next speech, the speech at Paarl (April 23, 
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1891), begins with the account of the cross-fire of 
adverse criticism to which Mr. Rhodes’s speech to 
the Afrikander Bond had exposed him. It was 
Bechuanalahd over again. Extreme Imperialists in 
London blamed him for being too Afrikander, while 
the Free State Express ‘slated’ him in the most 
fearful language for being too much an Englishman. 
The liberal and enlightened Imperialism of Mr. 
Rhodes naturally did not please either extreme. He 
was too English for extreme Dutchmen, too Afri- 
kander for English Jingoism, too fair to both sides to 
please either, and of course, by quoting one portion of 
the speech without the rest, each party apparently 
made out its case. Mr. Rhodes’s speeches must be 
read as a whole in order to be understood. No one 
can be more easily or more grossly misrepresented by 
a detached quotation. Another point worth noting 
is the blackmailing exposed in this speech in con- 
nection with the threatened trek from the Transvaal 
into Mashonaland. 

‘ It has been borne in upon my mind of late that the 
best thing for a Prime Minister to do is to make as few 
public speeches as possible, and especially is this the 
case in South Africa, for in South Africa we have to 
deal with the feelings of the English people who have 
lent us all the money we have borrowed ; we have to 
deal with the sentiment of the neighbouring Republics; 
we have to deal with the development of the northern 
territory, and then with the little sister colony of 
Natal. I defy any one«to make a speech as Prime 
Minister of this colony without hurting the feel- 
ings of some one. I was reflecting only to-day that 
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the Cape Times has thought it worth while to spend 
a couple of hundred pounds on a cable from England, 
giving a criticism from the London Times of my 
speech at Kimberley ; and when I read that criticism 
I discovered that the English people were not satisfied 
with me. They think that I am too ‘Afrikander. 
Then I have just received the Free State Express , in 
which Mr. Borckenhagen slates me in the most fearful 
language because I am too much an Englishman. I 
mention this to show you the difficulty in which one 
is placed. But I do feel that I am steering the right 
course between Jingoism on the one side and sensitive 
feelings on the other, if I confine myself to stating 
what is the policy of the people of Cape Colony. 

‘ I have to thank the gentleman who has proposed 
my health for the statement of the fact that I am not 
devoting my mind solely to imaginative schemes in the 
North, but am carefully considering the interests of 
this colony, and amongst other things the industry in 
which you are all so deeply interested — I mean the 
wine industry. I will take you into my confidence 
to-night, and say that when I was at home and was 
talking to the Prime Minister of England, I said, “If 
you wish to retain the sentiment of the colonies, you 
must consider day by day how you > can give the 
people some commercial advantage, and thus show 
them that the tie with England is one that is of 
practical advantage to themselves.” I told him that 
in 1858 or i860 — I am notfluite clear which — we had 
an arrangement so far as our wine was concerned 
which induced the English people to purchase our 
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wines, and to work them up into wines for the people 
of that country, basing my statements upon the fact 
that Mr. Gilbey, the great wine importer, had told 
me that until the change in the duty he imported very 
largely from the Cape, and had intended putting a 
great deal* of capital into the trade with the Cape. 
As it was, however, he had bought vineyards in 
France, and imported wine from France and Spain, 
and even from Greece. When I discussed this with 
Lord Salisbury, I adopted the suggestions I had 
had from Mr. Hofmeyr about a differential rate, 
and said the greatest tie England could make with 
the Cape Colony was to return to the system of 1858. 
I therefore agree with the gentleman who has 
proposed my health that we must in these matters 
look more deeply than sentiment, and that the right 
course for the English people is to offer this colony 
some preferential tariff in regard to their wines over 
the wines of France and Spain, and so give them a 
practical commercial advantage. 

' I have also considered the other question with 
which the Ministry has to deal — phylloxera, — and it is 
the most practical and important question the Ministry 
has to deal with at the present time. I know perfectly 
well phylloxera has not invaded the Paarl ; but it is 
close to the Paarl. It has, if I may say so, devastated 
Stellenbosch. I think, and I say so very humbly, that 
no process of bi-sulphates can permanently answer ; 
and, as far as I can ^e, we shall have to make 
up our minds to adopt the American vines, I think 
that with the strong south-east winds — I am almost 
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afraid to say it — you cannot hope to be permanently 
free from phylloxera ; and I think it our duty frankly 
to deal with the subject on that supposition. I repeat 
that, as far as my experience goes, the importation of 
the American vines appears to be the only remedy. 

4 In dealing with this point I think it would be a 
good thing if we were to send men to Europe who 
would report to us as to the best sorts of American 
vines to plant, and distinguish between the soils 
and the sorts which suit them. I know that these 
deputations have often proved failures ; but I think it 
is simply a matter of the choice of men, and those men 
only should be sent whom the people can fully trust. 
At the present time a great many people are saying 
that they hear this and that about the American vines ; 
and they want information from men they can trust. I 
repeat — though I don’t want to annoy you — that the 
phylloxera is bound to come, and I want you to be 
prepared beforehand. I may say that I think this is 
a most important local question. Our diamonds are 
all right ; our gold is developing in the north ; with 
regard to the Scab Act, the districts are taking it up 
one by one, and I believe in time even my friend 
Mr. Le Roex in Victoria West will adopt the Act. 
But this question of phylloxera I am very seriously 
troubled about, and we have to deal with this terrible 
pest that has fallen upon us, and is destroying what, 
next to the wool, is the principal industry' of the 
colony. And I hope when I* propose in Parliament 
to send certain men to Europe to report upon this 
question I shall receive the support of your repre- 
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sentatives ; and when I have received that support, 
that they will be careful to select men who have the 
confidence of the people, because that is the question, 
and not the'money that is spent upon sending them. 

‘You will have heard, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
that lately we have had a certain amount of trouble 
with some native races adjoining the Colony of Natal 
— I mean in Pondoland. Now, if you will allow me 
to take you into my confidence, I must say that I 
hesitate to annex still more native races. I am 
frightened, if I may so put it, at the returns the 
census show, for we have the bald record that whilst 
we have about 1,400,000 human beings in this colony, 
one million of them are black and only 400,000 
white. It is a very pleasing amusement to keep 
on adding to the numbers of human beings, but it is a 
question for you to consider whether we should increase 
them with those of a black skin. If it was a question 
of adding another hundred thousand white human 
beings I would not say a word, but when it is a 
question of increasing that million blacks to twelve 
hundred thousand, leaving the 400,000 whites at the 
same figure, that is another matter. You must re- 
member that we have before us the case of Natal, 
which, though it possesses three-quarters of a million 
natives and only 400,000 whites, has imported 40,000 
coolies to do its labour. These are the questions of 
the future. It is not the question of the English and 
Dutch, believe me. That is over. I hope it is over, 
and I believe it is over. Mind you, it has been one 
of the greatest tussles in existence, because you have 
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only got to read history. I f ever there was a proud, 
rude man, it was an Englishman ; the only man to 
cope with him was a Dutchman. You have only got 
to read Motley’s History of the Dutch Republic to 
see how the Dutch fought the Spaniard^ and were 
beaten ; how they returned again and again, and 
were beaten again and again ; and now they are 
the most dominant race in the world — except perhaps 
the Englishmen. And really I hardly know which 
to choose. Again, you have only to read the accounts 
of the administration of Java now, and the treatment 
of the natives there. I do not argue about it, but 
simply mention the fact. It has been a great problem 
in this country the fusion of these two races, both of 
them exceptionally dogged in character, but I think 
we are getting tied together, and I will say to-night 
that that question does not appear to me to be a 
great question. 

‘ What does appear to me to be a great question is 
the increase in the native races, when we know that 
we have half a million in the Transkei, where we 
thought we had only 250,000. Therefore with regard 
to Pondoland, I — or should I say Mr. Faure? — am 
proceeding with extreme caution. He has come down 
day by day to say we must be very careful before 
we get into any annexation scheme. We do not see 
very much practical advantage in taking over 200,000 
more blacks ; and therefore in dealing with the late 
disturbances in Pondoland, *ve have proceeded with 
the most extreme caution ; and I think we shall have 
your sentiment with us when 1 say that if we find it 
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necessary for the peace of the Transkei to take it 
over we shall do so ; but we are proceeding with the 
greatest caution and reluctance with the question 
of adding 200,000 more blacks to the already large 
number of, a million against our 400,000 whites. 

‘You know also, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
sanctioned the extension of the colonial system of 
railways to Johannesburg with the sanction and 
approval of the Free State Volksraad. I know that 
in sanctioning railways beyond the colony some of 
you think we are considering our neighbours rather 
than ourselves ; but I think you all must feel that 
having extended our system so far as Bloemfontein 
it was but a wise thing to go on to Johannesburg, in 
order that we might take a portion of the Johannes- 
burg trade, in addition to which, however antagonistic 
at the present moment the sentiment of the Transvaal 
may be towards us, yet in so far as our trade and the 
employment of our young men are concerned, the rail- 
way is most important. Moreover, we feel that this 
sentiment is but a passing cloud. We know full well 
these ideas will change, and the. great factor in 
making them change will be railway communication. 
And therefore I think you will not blame us in 
undertaking this expenditure in connection with the 
extension of our railway system from Bloemfontein to 
Johannesburg. It is true that in reference to the 
local requirements of this colony — I mean so far 
as railway extension is concerned — we do not in- 
tend to submit to you in the ensuing Parliament any 
measure of great importance ; but I know this is 
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dictated by caution, and unless we see that more 
railway extension will bring some profit to you, we 
think that this country at present h^ sufficient 
obligations. I remember an article — I think it was 
in the Cape Argus, or else one of the managers of 
that journal said it to me, I am not quite sure 
which — when the fifteen millions railway scheme was 
launched on the country, and we said it would prac- 
tically ruin the country, which already owed twenty- 
six millions. He said, “All this is very well; but it 
will make the colony hum.” “Yes,” I said, “it will 
make the colony hum like a top ; but after you have 
wound up a top and let it hum, there is a period when 
it stops humming ; and those people who live in this 
country, and whose sons have to live here, look at 
the period when the top ceases to hum.” We have 
to consider that ; and we have to consider the obliga- 
tions of this country ; and whatever your feelings may 
be, I think it my duty as Prime Minister to weigh 
most carefully every penny you borrow, or, to put it 
another way, every penny you add to your obliga- 
tions ; because the diamond mines, in connection with 
which I hold a responsible position, export four out 
of the six millions of the local exports of the country. 
I watch, I say, most closely every extra penny that 
you become responsible for, because I feel in the 
future I shall have to account for it. 

‘ You have also been told that I have led you into 
some expense in connection with railways in Bechu- 
analand, but let me say, with regard to that extension 
to Vryburg, I had the money for it before I became 
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Prime Minister, and was prepared to build it ; but 
the late Government was desirous to mix you up 
with Bechuanaland in order to promote annexation 
in that country, and, when appealed to by the High 
Commissioner regarding that question, they said they 
desired to build to Vryburg if the Chartered Com- 
pany would build a line beyond, and the result of that 
was that the Government agreed to build to Vryburg, 
the Chartered Company to take the line a hundred 
miles further on the present gauge of the colony, or 
two hundred miles on a lighter gauge. So you must 
dismiss from your minds the idea that I led this 
colony into the Vryburg extension. It was done 
before I was Prime Minister, and at the desire of the 
late Government, and now the position is that, instead 
of having only a hundred miles to Vryburg, the colony 
will receive two hundred miles of railway into the 
interior, made by the Chartered Company, and main- 
tained at their cost. 

* I have further the pleasure to say that I have 
received a communication from Tati, a remote place 
far in the interior, stating that the gold that they 
have crushed has given most satisfactory results, 
which means, to my mind, that the interior is worth 
taking. You all know what the development of the 
Witwatersrand has done for the Transvaal. Now I 
may tell you that I look at this interior development 
from a practical point of view. Perhaps twenty years 
ago one of you had a- farm, and, while you were 
alone, it was big enough for you ; but since then there 
have come four or five sons, and some of them have 
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to seek new homes, and many have to move north. 
Now I don’t think any of you will blame me when I 
say that holding that idea I thought it wquld be wise 
to take the balance of the north for the Cape Colony 
— and I make no distinction between the Cape Colony 
and the Chartered Company. If 1 had come to Mr. 
Marais and asked him to assist me in taking control 
of South Africa up to the Zambesi, he would have 
called me mad. I did not do that, but I took over 
this new country in trust for the Cape Colony, and I 
said that I would take your young men, I would 
allow whatever produce you send to go in free, and 
I would not ask you for any money ; and the greatest 
guarantee that I would act fairly and honestly by 
you is that I am responsible for the diamond mines, 
which produce four millions per annum of your six 
millions local exports. Now, that is the position. 
And what am I threatened with ? I will tell you in 
very simple language. Your young men — because 
they are your young men — have gone up sixteen 
hundred miles, have slept in their boots every night, 
and have felt they would be murdered at four o’clock 
in the morning — oh, yes ! every one said so, from the 
President of the Transvaal downwards. They went 
right through, however, and took the country; but 
I now own to you that, of all my troubles, that was 
the most pressing, for I felt I ought to be with them ; 
and when at last I found that they were through to 
Fort Salisbury, I do not think there was a happier 
man in the country than myself. But let me continue 
the story. What has happened since ? They have 
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taken the country ; and I have continued the position 
I took up. I kept on taking any one of your people 
who cared tp come to me, and I am preparing a land 
settlement t on that basis. I have asked you to send 
men to report on the country so that we shall not 
idly take them away with no prospect. I have done 
all these things, and now what has happened ? 

* A gentleman named Mr. Adendorff, and Mr. 
Barend Vorster and Mr. Du Preez, say they are going 
to take the result of the labours of your sons. When 
I came down from Tuli I visited Petersburg, and I 
met Mr. Vorster and Mr. Adendorff. I saw them on 
several occasions, and Mr. Vorster finally came to 
me and said he had got a local grant from a native 
chief and wanted me to buy it. I said I did not 
recognise local chiefs as against the chief of the 
country, but if he would send the grant to me I 
would look it over and give it careful consideration, 
though I said to him frankly that I had not much 
opinion of his grant. He said, “ If you don’t buy it 
I shall give you trouble.” I want to put it as clearly 
as I possibly can. I then saw the Rev. Mr. Helm, 
who was astounded at what I told him. It is a new 
country, and your young people have gone and taken 
it. It is no question of the kind that arose in the 
Transvaal. It is a question of a new country, which 
your people have tried to rescue from barbarism and 
add to civilisation. But these people came to me, 
and said unless I gave them so many thousand 
pounds they would induce some ignorant farmers to 
go in and murder our people in the country. That 
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is the case as it stands ; you cannot get out of it 
I hope you won’t be annoyed at this. Because I 
would not give Mr. Barend Vorster and Mr. Aden- 
dorff a certain sum of money, they have threatened 
me in the Zoutpansberg that they would give me 
trouble, that they would fight my people unless I 
would give them so many globular thousand pounds. 
And that is the case ; and those ignorant farmers in 
the Transvaal are being rushed in this way. 

‘ That is the case with regard to this trek. You know 
that all who desire to come into this new country, 
whether they come from the Transvaal, from the Cape 
Colony, from Natal, or from the Free State, are only 
too welcome. I have no feeling as to where a man 
was born; all I desire to know is whether he is a 
good man— and then I want him. Now, when these 
gentlemen say they are going to take from my young 
men their rights, and dispossess them of the results 
of their labours, then I confess I do lose my temper ; 
and I tell you to-night that if they continue with it, 
and if these people will not accept our rule and law, 
then there will be a difference between us, and I may 
have to leave the position which I at present hold. 
But I know that, if I had not taken up the position I 
had, they would have got into great trouble with Her 
Majesty’s Government, and we might have troubles 
again like that which occurred at Majuba. 

‘ Now, if these troubles were to occur with people 
whose independence was taken away, you might have 
some sympathy with them ; but I ask you what sym- 
pathy you can have with people who, when pioneers 
T 
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have made an effort to lift a country from barbarism, 
and when it is proved that the Matabele need not be 
feared, rush in and commit an action of this sort ! It 
is not fair 'or right. South Africa will say it is not 
fair, and I feel confident I have the feeling of South 
Africa when I say it is a wrong thing. You know 
that your children will be taken into that country as 
its clerks, as the civil commissioners and magistrates of 
the country. I suppose I shall receive a very severe 
hit from Pretoria for saying it, but I cannot help 
saying, as an Englishman, that that is a system I 
intend to adopt in my new country. I shall not put 
a tax of a leaguer on your wine, or ^5 each on 
your wagons. And I must also say that while I 
am perfectly willing to take any one Stellenbosch likes 
to send me, you have the position in the Transvaal 
that they send to Holland for their officials. Perhaps 
that is annoying, and I ought not to have said it; but 
the time has arrived when I must speak out and 
tell you what I intend to do in regard to this country. 

I make you a pledge to-night that if you will send 
me your sons and your produce they shall have the 
preference, and the best proof of that is the fact that 
the present occupiers of that country are nearly all 
Cape Colonists. I have now told you what my 
policy is, and that is that the new land shall be at 
one with the laws and system of Cape Colony. 

‘I know there are many difficulties before me. 
There is this trek frorr^ the Transvaal ; there is the 
sensitive feeling in the Free State — little Natal 
seems out in the cold altogether ; but I feel I am 
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justified in asking for the support of the people of 
the Cape Colony. I am not asking them for any 
expenditure ; 1 am not asking them to enter into 
additional monetary obligations; and from your ex- 
perience of me during the last nine years, you know 
that what I say I will try and act up to. If you will 
not give me that moral support, if you say the dual 
position is impossible, there will be no happier man 
than myself, because I can then go and live with 
those young people who are developing our new 
territories. I know them well, and, believe me, the 
life is better than that of receiving deputations, whilst 
it has all the romance which attaches to the develop- 
ment of a new country. You know my desire with 
regard to the map of Africa from Cape Town to the 
Zambesi, and the welcome you have given me to- 
night leads me to hope for the attainment of that 
object. It rests with you whether you consider it is 
possible to continue that dual position, which is held 
by me with the sole object of making South Africa 
one. But if you feel that it is impossible, remember 
that when I leave you I go again to your own people, 
and 1 shall develop these new territories in accord- 
ance with the laws, and, as I hope, with the cordial 
approval of the people of the Cape Colony.' 

The next speech is a speech made in the Cape 
House on the proposal for an alteration of the 
franchise made in the form of a short resolution 
introduced by Mr. Hofmeyr*. The proposal was to 
increase the votes of those who had a certain property 
or educational qualification ; a double vote to be given 
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(i ) to a man with a house worth ^ioo, (2) a member of 
one of the learned professions. The educational quali- 
fication reminds one of J. S. Mill’s view, though the 
object was Vo lessen the power of the coloured vote. 

Mr. Rhodes, who rose to an almost empty House, 
which, however, speedily filled, said : — 

' I should have liked to hear the opinion of the 
honourable members for East London, but I suppose 
they have both been reserving their remarks for a 
fuller House. I may say at once that I am glad that 
the honourable member for Stellenbosch has intro- 
duced the question in the form of a short abstract 
resolution, because it will give a year for the most 
complete and entire discussion in the country. Those 
members who are in favour of an alteration in the 
franchise will agree with me that it could only be 
done after the country has been thoroughly taken 
into the confidence of the House — and it would be 
most unwise and improper if the House rushed 
through legislation of this nature without having 
given the country an opportunity of declaring its 
opinion. I may point out that if there is anything 
I regret in the Bill which was introduced by the 
honourable member for East London, it is that when 
he practically changed the franchise, the measure was 
Sprung on the country before it had been consulted. 
It is, of course, perfectly correct to say that it was 
a Registration Bill, bqt I think “the man on the 
’bus," as I may, perhaps, be permitted to call the 
public, generally recognises the Bill as an alteration 
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of the franchise ; and I will say again that I regret 
that an intimation was not given in the session prior 
to its introduction. It was passed, however, and has 
met with more or less general approval. 

‘I have listened with great attention to the remarks 
of the honourable member for Stellenbosch, who, in 
his resolution, has asked the Government to take 
into consideration the question of the franchise with 
a view to legislation in the ensuing session. I am 
aware that the honourable member for Stellenbosch 
represents a considerable part of the opinion of this 
House, and I would like to state that whatever may 
be the ultimate decision on the question, so far as I 
am personally concerned, I can refer to a previous 
debate to show that my sentiment has been entirely 
in touch with the proposition now submitted. 

‘It was about five years ago, in my more youthful 
days, at a dinner at the Paarl, when I admitted that 
th$ Parliament would have to take into consideration 
the development of the boundaries of the Colony 
towards the north ; and here I may say that, although 
not perhaps at the direct instigation of the Colony, 
we have been brought into comparatively close touch 
with the Zambesi. The second proposition I sub- 
mitted was that we should try to take in hand those 
things which the country can produce, and I went so 
far as to say we should encourage the corn by mild 
protection, and by irrigation work. My third propo- 
sition was that the policy of the Government should 
be for closer relations with neighbouring States by 
means of railways and a Customs Union. I think 
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the late Government has done its best to carry out 
that policy. 

‘I notice that the President of the Transvaal is 
approaching the European markets for a loan, and I 
have considered whether we could not approach him, 
and by giving the Colony’s guarantee, enable him to 
borrow at a lower rate, and so save the Transvaal 
and their children in the future the higher rate ; be- 
cause I feel that, whatever may occur, the country 
will eventually become united. At the same time 
we might come to some arrangement as to railway 
tariffs as between Delagoa Bay and the Cape routes, 
with a view to avoiding cutthroat competition on 
both lines. My fourth proposition at the Paarl was 
in connection with the franchise, and I will point out 
that the honourable member for East London adopted 
a very serious change in the franchise, which I sup- 
ported, and we saw it carried against great opposition. 
We have now to consider whether our franchise, is 
satisfactory and complete, and whether it should be 
altered or not. Well, I do not think there is any- 
thing under the sun that is not liable to change ; and 
as for changing views, it was recently my privilege to 
hear Mr. Gladstone speak on the question of Welsh 
Disestablishment, and he promptly repudiated all his 
opinions of ten years ago. He had the frankness and 
confidence to say that he had altered his opinions, 
and the House cheered him for it. Now I am in the 
fortunate position that ‘I have no such confession to 
make. I have always maintained the position that 
the franchise of the country is worthy of considers- 
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tion, and the question now before us is, Are there 
sufficient considerations to justify its being altered? 
I have listened with interest to the renyirks of the 
honourable member for George (Mr. Vintcent), who 
holds that the fact of the T ranskei being well repre- 
sented is an argument against our dealing with the 
question. Well, we might say that the British Isles 
were never so well represented as now, a representa- 
tion which includes the intelligence of the country. 
(Mr. O’Reilly : Hear, hear ; the Irish party is 
intelligent.) Well, that is a somewhat noisy party. 
It is energetic, but troublesome at times, and would 
sometimes, I think, be better in the smoking-room. 
It is not a strong argument when the honourable 
member for George states that because the Transkei 
possesses half a million of the barbarians of the 
country, and because they have only two representa- 
tives, that therefore we should not change the fran- 
chise of the country. What we have to consider is, 
whether the present system of franchise is the best 
we can have ; and if it be not, whether there are clear 
reasons for a change. As far as I can follow the 
honourable member for Stellenbosch, he does not 
condemn the present House, which is fairly repre- 
sentative, but says that what we have to consider is 
the future, and I think the tenor of the resolution 
submitted looks to the future. The honourable 
member might have thought of the large sum spent 
on educating the barbarians of this country, and 
might have been afraid the half-educated barbarians 
might interfere very seriously with our representation ; 
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but the honourable member for East London has 
altered the franchise considerably, and I see nothing 
against it as it stands. 

* Of course, it must not be forgotten that there are 
opinions on both sides of the House. The Colony of 
Natal, which is under Her Majesty’s Government, 
has a franchise of extreme severity, and here I may 
say that the English nation, when dealing with bar- 
barism, is most reluctant to grant the franchise. In 
India there are 150,000,000 of people with a civilisa- 
tion far in advance of that of our natives, and not one 
of them has a vote. I merely mention this in passing 
to help us to arrive at a conclusion, and I am just 
sketching to the House the practice of the British 
Empire to show that it has been most cautious in 
granting the franchise to semi-civilised races. I feel 
that our great object should be to assimilate our 
franchise to that of the neighbouring States. I have 
before said that I could never accept the position that 
we should disqualify a human being on account of his 
colour, but I think we shall be right in considering 
the question of a higher franchise. 

* The simple question for us to consider is, whether 
we shall in any way change the franchise by giving a 
higher qualification with a double vote, or by raising 
the franchise. The sole objection to raising the 
franchise would be, that we would be taking away 
the vote of a number of people to whom we have 
already granted it. Thare may be other methods 
suggested, but as far as I can see at present, the 
present proposition seems more feasible than the 
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alternative one of raising the franchise. We have 
never yet quite seen to whom we have given the 
vote ; but, in fact, it is not a question of qplour at all, 
but of registration. I think we have been extremely 
liberal in granting to barbarism of forty or.fifty years’ 
training what we have ourselves obtained only after 
many hundreds of years of civilisation. The Govern- 
ment does not propose to pledge itself on the ques- 
tion in any form or shape during the ensuing session ; 
but they will carefully consider the whole question in 
the recess, investigate the returns of the census, and 
wait to ascertain the judgment and feeling of the 
country. The Government expects that in every 
part of the country meetings will be held, and the 
question thoroughly canvassed. Personally, I think 
the proposition a most feasible one, and I hope we 
may arrive before the ensuing session at a solution of 
this most important problem. The Government will 
listen most attentively to expressions of opinion in 
every part of the country, and in the ensuing session 
they hope to submit a measure which will meet with 
the approval of the majority of the people.’ 

The last speech of this period is the speech made 
at the Second Annual Meeting of the British South 
Africa Company (November 29, 1892), and is import- 
ant as containing Mr. Rhodes’s patent, by which the 
Charter shareholders were to get their return by the 
pegging out for the Company by each prospector of 
the same number of claims' which he pegs out for 
himself — in other words, the Company, as owners of 
the whole mineral wealth, were to take half the claims 
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pegged out by each prospector, that is, finally fifty 
per cent, of the vendor scrip was to go to the 
Company. This is very clearly explained by Mr. 
Rhodes, ana shown to be, taken in connection with 
the other conditions, no hardship whatever. 

‘When I look back at the past and see what has 
been accomplished, I feel that we must congratulate 
ourselves on our present condition in so far as the 
success of the charter is concerned. It is nearly 
three years ago that my friend Mr. Maguire went 
into the unknown regions of Lobengula, sat down 
with that naked savage, and obtained from him the 
concession for us and others. That concession was, 
I think, really obtained not from the purely specula- 
tive point of view. It was a conception that the 
North would have to be taken with the hinterland 
of the country, and would have to be developed, and 
the basis for obtaining that was to get a concession. 
I will not weary you with the various negotiations 
that subsequently occurred, but we had the satisfac- 
tion afterwards of obtaining a charter from Her 
Majesty’s Government. The work, however, had 
only then begun, because, although we had a charter, 
we had not got the country, which was occupied by 
savages ; and although the chief of the country had 
given us a concession, he was not at all pleased that 
we should derive any benefit therefrom — that was, 
that we should occupy the country. After a careful 
Study of the map, it wa» seen that the proper course 
to pursue was to try and occupy the territory to the 
east, at that time occupied by Mashonas, who were 
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yearly raided by him. We formed a force which 
marched through that territory, and I agree with the 
Chairman that the highest tribute is to, be paid to 
those young men who marched for a thousand miles, 
four hundred of which were through a dense forest, and 
who had to cut their way day by day through it until 
they finally reached ‘ the promised land.’ One thing 
which that expedition taught me is the audacity of 
our race, and in connection with our race I would 
mention the colonists of South Africa, both Dutch 
and English, because that force was composed of 
Englishmen from home, Englishmen in South Africa, 
and Dutch colonists resident there also. This com- 
bination brought about the occupation of “ the pro- 
mised land,” and then the usual thing occurred — they 
found that “ the promised land ” was beautiful, but it 
was an open waste. Everything had to be done; 
there was nothing before them and nothing to take. 
In fact, I came to the conclusion that it was easier to 
conquer an old country than to occupy a new one — 
because, in the one case, however terrific the contest 
might be, there was the wealth of the land and of the 
citizens, the wealth of the country, as perhaps the 
reward. In their case, however, after unheard-of 
difficulties, they simply had an open country, which 
bad been lately devoted only to barbarism. They 
made an occupation, they founded a Government, and 
so far as the first occupants went, there was the 
natural reaction. They found that they could not 
pick up gold like gooseberries, and that to acquire it 
necessitated work, toil, and patience, and the result 
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was that depression ensued after the first sanguine 
hopes as to the nature of “ the promised land.” Then 
the rains f^ll, and they found themselves shut up in 
the country, and there were all sorts of miserable 
reports; byt I am glad to say that the majority of 
the people bore without complaint the hardships they 
had to endure. 

* That lasted for about six months. Then the rivers 
fell, and a further number of emigrants was able to 
enter the country, as well as certain expeditions from 
home. Meantime we had formed an organised 
Government, and had begun the first groundwork of 
making a country. It is needless for me to refer 
to the various expeditions from home. They also 
thought that a fortune was to be made in about a 
week or a month ; but they too found a bare country, 
whose future must depend upon the energy of its first 
occupants, and that a race out from home and a race 
back would not in any part of the world give one a 
quarter of a million of money. Then, undoubtedly, 
came a true period of depression. The condemnation 
of the home papers could only be compared to their 
previous undue sanguineness. They condemned the 
country as everything that was bad. Subsequently, 
we were removed from the criticism of the English 
papers, as they thought the country too bad to say 
anything about it Those on the spot, however — 
about fifteen hundred strong — remained doggedly and 
determinedly in the country. They went to work to 
find their reefs, but they were removed seventeen 
hundred miles from the coast, and their food cost 
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them £70 a ton. Shortly after that, my friend Dr. 
Jameson agreed to assume the charge of the country. 
Dr. Jameson had been up in the country before, 
having just got back from a seven hundred mile walk- 
ing tour — across the country of Gungunhana, a chief 
from whom he had obtained the whole of the coast 
region as a concession. Dr. Jameson was suffering 
from a very bad malarial fever, but when I asked him 
to go back he agreed to do so without a word. He 
was fortunate enough to fall upon a trek of dissatisfied 
Transvaal agitators, who were determined to take 
the northern country from this Company. By the 
measures he took and his good management, Dr. 
Jameson dispersed the trekkers, and many of them 
have since taken land under the Company’s flag. 

‘ Dr. Jameson afterwards proceeded to the country 
and took charge of the government ; and shortly 
afterwards, as soon as my parliament was over, I 
went round and met Dr. Jameson in the country. 
I found the position at the time as follows : — A dis- 
contented population of about fifteen hundred people, 
and an expenditure of about .£250,000 a year upon 
police. Things looked rather bad, because it was 
not only the large number of police, but also the 
feeding of them, which had to be done by carting the 
food for seventeen hundred miles from the coast 
^r. Jameson and myself talked matters over, and he 
said, "If you will give me ,£3000 a month I can pull 
through.” The following year Dr. Jameson reduced 
the seven hundred police to forty, and brought down 
the expenditure from .£250,000 to £ 30,000 a year. 
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That was the position last year, but the present 
position is even better, for Dr. Jameson has made 
the revenue and expenditure of the country balance. 
He has not, however, left the country without 
defence, for he has got the people of the country 
themselves to become volunteers, and for a small 
payment of about per head per annum we have 
as good a force as we ever had in the days of the 
police. We have a force of five hundred men, three 
hundred of whom we could mount, and a force which 
I consider amply sufficient to defend the country 
from attack. I use the word “attack,” but really I 
do not know where the attack is to come from. We 
had our difficulties in the past, and had been threat- 
ened with attacks from the Portuguese, from trek 
Boers, and from Lobengula. As you are aware, after 
a slight dispute with the Portuguese we came to a 
settlement. I might say that our people behaved 
exceedingly well in this dispute, because there were 
only forty of them as against four or five hundred 
on the other side. Since that little occurrence we 
have been on the best of terms. Our relations are 
peaceful all round, so that “ bears" cannot say that the 
Charter territory will suffer from any hostile attack. 

I am on the best of terms with President Kruger. I 
pointed out at the time of the crisis that if President 
Kruger crossed the Limpopo we should have a very 
severe difference, and that it would not be limited to 
the people out there, byt that it would react on Her 
Majesty’s Government at home ; and 1 must say that 
President Kruger has behaved loyally and well. Our 
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differences with the Portuguese are over, and we are 
on the most friendly terms with Lobengula. The 
latter receives a globular sum of ^100 a month in 
sovereigns, and he looks forward with g^eat satisfac- 
tion to the day of the month when he will receive 
them. I have not the least fear of any trouble in the 
future from Lobengula. 

‘ I have pointed out to you that revenue and ex- 
penditure have balanced so far as Mashonaland is 
concerned, and we must now look shortly at some of 
the indications of what prosperity we may hope to 
come from the internal resources of that country. 
The pleasantest sign that I have had was when we 
sold the stands in Mashonaland. When we remember 
that all foreign capital has been driven from the 
country by well-meant criticisms as to its unhealthi- 
ness, and by the bad reports which were circulated 
regarding the country, one writer stating that it was 
only fit for bucks, I consider it a wonderful thing that 
the people of the country should bid and pay ^io,cxx> 
for the stands when they were sold. I am speaking 
of the township stands. Each plot of ground sold 
for building is culled a "stand,” and the fact that they 
have been purchased for £ 10,000, not by foreign 
capitalists, but by the people in the country, is a most 
satisfactory sign, as showing their faith — the faith, 
perhaps I may say, of the fifteen hundred in the 
wilderness. 

‘The next sign was the telegraph. In our worst 
times I determined to continue and complete the 
telegraph to Salisbury, because it put one in complete 
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touch with the country. I was amazed when I called 
for the telegraph returns to find that on an expendi- 
ture of £ 90,000, we had not only sent the Company’s 
messages free of charge, and the Imperial Govern- 
ment messages through the Protectorate practically 
free of charge, but had earned 4 per cent, on our 
capital. I thought that that was a very practical 
indication that the country had something more in it 
than bucks. Having given the people the telegraph 
communication, it was clear that we could not expect 
from the country any great development unless we 
could give them a nearer means of communication ; 
and a reference to the map will show that it was 
essential to make a communication from the east coast 
— in fact, to get a railway built. We have had great 
difficulty over this railway. We ought to have built 
it much sooner, but the Home Government, or rather 
the Foreign Office, has glided into that steady, 
pleasant duty of the exchange of letters, and they 
appear to think that this might last until the end of 
the century. Unfortunately, some of our younger 
spirits went up and forced the route from Beira, and 
then we had the unfortunate dispute with the Portu- 
guese, which, however, did bring about a happy 
result. We got some final settlement of the question 
as to whether we could or could not build a railway — 
not only the general terms, but that the line should 
be completed within some date. The result was that 
we found we had to build the railway by arrange- 
ment with a company which the Portuguese had 
created. 
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‘When I returned home about five months ago, 
when the charter was at its worst and our shares 
stood at 10s. or 12s., it seemed almost impossible to 
obtain any further capital, but through the good 
feeling of friends I obtained sufficient tq build the 
railway from the coast. I think it fair to mention, as 
an instance, that Lord Rothschild — who, I think, did 
nut believe in the least degree in the charter, but 
thought he was " chucking ” his money into the sea — 
gave me £ 2 5,000. I regard it as a nice thing when 
our capitalists do acts of this nature, as it shows that 
they are a little above the ordinary, — a little above 
considerations of filthy lucre. There were many 
others who came forward and gave me money with 
which to build the railway, and the result of their 
subscriptions is that the line is now being constructed, 
and we hope it will be completed in a few months. 
This line will give 11s an easy communication, for it 
will place transport on the basis of transport to the 
Witwatersrand. Goods will cost delivered in Mashona- 
land about ^ioa ton, which is the present rate to the 
Witwatersrand. The people have telegraph com- 
munication, and they will have easy communication 
with the coast. I think that we have done as a 
charter all that we can do for the people of the 
country, and it will now be left to their energy and 
determination to prove what the country is worth. 

‘ I have spoken about Southern Zambesia. and there 
is also a territory termed Northern Zambesia. I may 
say that when the charter was obtained some of my 
friends were willing to stop at the Zambesi, but I did 
u 
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not think it right to take two bites at a cherry, and 
felt that it was just as well to go north and complete 
the map in $o far as the map of Africa was then open. 
We received the grant of a charter covering the north 
of the Zambesi as well as the south, and by arrange- 
ment with Her Majesty’s Government, Mr. Johnston 
was sent to be Commissioner in that portion of the 
territory lying along the shores of Lake Nyasa. I 
may say that as far as regards Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the people of Great Britain we have no 
cause to complain. It is not a case of Her Majesty’s 
Government paying for the charter, for the charter is 
assisting Her Majesty’s Government to govern her 
territory, and the Company are paying /'io.ooo a 
year, which is spent on the Protectorate on the shores 
of Lake Nyasa. I do not complain of this, but I 
suppose that if there was a little more public spirit 
this sort of thing would be done by the Government 
of this country. 

‘ As far as I can gather about Northern Zambesia it 
is a good country ; from what Mr. Johnston has said 
it seems to be very similar to Mashonaland south of 
the Zambesi. I desire to remove one misconception 
that has arisen. I may say that Mashonaland is as 
healthy a country as can be found, and I only hope 
that Northern Zambesia is equally healthy. It seems, 
at any rate, a country suitable for white occupation, 
and therefore I may say that, by following the plateau 
of Central Africa, so far»as the charter is concerned, 
we have a country that white people can live in. 
From what we can gather from the reports of Northern 
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Zambesia, coffee grows most excellently ; planters are 
settling down every month ; and, as far as regards 
the balance of the territory, it promises indications 
equally good with Mashonaland. Therefore we have 
a great reserve to develop north of the Zambesi. 
The other portion of our sphere of influence is the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. You may not be aware 
that the charter extends from Mafeking to Tangan- 
yika. As far as the Bechuanaland country is con- 
cerned, we have had some differences respecting 
boundaries, but these have been settled, and we are 
gradually acquiring the land and mineral rights of the 
Protectorate. You may be pleased to learn, as it is 
an unusual thing to expect from a Liberal Govern- 
ment — I am a Liberal myself — that Her Majesty’s 
Government have lately agreed to co-operate with the 
charter pecuniarily in the development of the railway 
north from Mafeking. The understanding is that 
with the development of the territory, and as we 
increase the security of our own position, we should 
gradually relieve Her Majesty's Government from 
their pecuniary responsibilities in the Protectorate. 
I notice in a newspaper this morning that it is said 
that we have coloured the map incorrectly, but I can 
only say that it has been coloured in the terms of 
the charter and in accordance with the understanding 
with Her Majesty’s Government. 

‘ I may refer to one of the greatest difficulties we 
have had. You may thirdc it has been with the 
Boers, or with the Portuguese, or with Lobengula, 
but that is not the case ; it has been with the conces- 
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sion-hunters. They came just like locusts; they 
followed everywhere, but did nothing whatever ; and 
when they found that a country had been occupied 
they came with a piece of paper from some wretched 
native chief* and claimed the whole of the results. 
Then, if those who had done all the work dared to 
oppose them, they wrote letters to the morning news- 
papers. Whenever you meet one of these people 
you should ask him one question — what he had done 
except get a piece of paper from some native chief, 
by means of which he used every effort to get a full 
reward for his “ labours ” from those who had actually 
done all the work. These people have been the 
greatest difficulty which the charter has had from 
Mafeking to Tanganyika, and I fear that they will 
be our difficulty in the future. 

‘ I have dealt now with most of the questions in 
connection with our position, but you may ask what 
prospects you have, as shareholders, of a return. 
Well, I will say frankly that it depends on the result 
of the minerals in our territory. My experience of 
the past is that just as qua Government, so qua a 
company — we cannot expect to do more than balance 
revenue and expenditure from land, Customs, and 
assisting in other matters connected with developing 
the general natural resources of the country. There- 
fore, when we created the charter, we had to consider 
by what means a return could be given to the share- 
holders, and 1 remembdr thinking out the various 
ways of making a return to those who had risked 
their capital in the undertaking. It has always struck 
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me that if it were possible for the Government of the 
country to share in the discovery of the minerals, a 
very fair return would accrue. For instance, I have 
been a miner at Kimberley, on the discovery of the 
diamond-fields, and I was allowed to mark out one 
claim. It has always struck me afterwards, when I 
had become engaged in the politics of the country, 
that if I had been allowed to mark out five claims, 
no one would have been hurt if I had pegged out two 
and a half for myself and two and a half for the 
Government. The same thought occurred to me 
when I went up to Witwatersrand and saw that 
marvellous gold-field, where the terms were that 
they could each mark out one claim. It occurred to 
me that, supposing the law had been that each of 
them could mark out ten claims — five for himself 
and five for the Government — it would not hurt the 
prospectors, and it would have meant wealth to the 
Government of the country. 

‘ The only objection to the idea was that it was a 
perfectly new one. At any rate, we thought we would 
try it in Mashonaland, and it is the law of the 
country that fifty per cent, of the vendor scrip goes 
to the charter. I may say in a parenthesis that the 
charter had an extra reason beyond what an ordinary 
Government could give for asking for this, because, 
besides being the Government of the country, it is 
also the possessor of the mineral wealth. I will take 
this case of the charter having the right to fifty per 
cent, of the vendor scrip — that is, half of the claims 
marked out, apart from the working capital put in to 
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work them ; — who is damaged ? I will take the case 
of the man who found the claim — the prospector. 
Under the ordinary law of our part of the world, and, 
I think, of Australia, the prospector can only mark 
out one claim. He has to “ pick ” in it every week, 
which means an enormous amount of useless labour, 
because one cannot touch a quartz reef without stamps 
and a battery. He has none of the dips, angles, and 
variations, and if he does not work it, if he is absent 
from it, or if he is unable to pay his licence, it is 
forfeited. In our country the prospector can mark 
out two blocks of ten claims — half for himself and 
half for the charter. He pays no mineral licence until 
capital comes in. He is not liable to be "jumped," 
and he gets his claims in all their dips, variations, 
and angles, and he is, therefore, not subject to the 
terror of the deep levels. That is the case of the 
prospector, so he is not damaged. The second case is 
that of the capitalist. My usual experience is that the 
capitalist comes in, buys the result of the prospector’s 
efforts, and then goes to the public to form a com- 
pany. There are fifteen thousand claims registered 
in Mashonaland. The capitalist buys in each block 
on the basis of five claims, and he has to distribute 
the cash which he has to spend between four or 
five blocks instead of only one. I therefore do not 
pee how the capitalist is hurt. I then come to that 
very interesting individual whom the papers look 
after — the subscribing capitalist, whose proper name 
is the English public. That is my experience, and 
I know that the whole of the Witwatersrand capital 
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was found by the British public. Well, how is the 
British public hurt? It has in one case to subscribe 
its cash against vendor scrip given to Jopes. In the 
case of the charter it subscribes its working capital 
on the report of its own experts against yendor scrip 
divided between Jones and the charter. I think it 
is more favourable for the British public that the 
vendor scrip should be thus divided between the 
charter and Jones than that it should be given wholly 
to Jones. It is less likely to be forced on the market, 
and, at any rate, there is some guarantee that it is 
not a bogus undertaking. 

‘ I have been assured that no one would subscribe 
on these conditions, and it has been pointed out to me 
that during last year we had no flotations. My reply 
was that, considering that the whole country had been 
tabooed, that it was some seventeen hundred miles from 
the coast, and could not get batteries, I did not see 
how they could expect flotations ; but since my return, 
and since the belief which the public had has been 
confirmed, that there would be speedy communication 
from the east coast, I know of three companies that 
have been floated, and our Company has received its 
share of the vendor scrip— £ 1 1 5,000. The people 
who have subscribed have subscribed at* par as 
against the vendor scrip, and the gentlemen who 
have subscribed were not the outside public — the 
majority of them, at any rate — but people who had 
received reports from the country which had given 
them great faith in the undertaking. I hope with 
these facts before us to continue this interest in 
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vendor scrip. Looking to the past, I can see that if 
President Kruger had carried out that idea, he would 
now have Jiad ^20,000,000 or ^30,000,000 in his 
coffers ; and* I know that if the Cape Government had 
followed oqt this idea, they would not have had any 
fears about balancing their revenue and expenditure. 
At any rate, up to the present, the idea promises very 
successful results, as far as the charter is concerned. 

'With reference to the extent of the gold-reefs in 
Mashonaland, all that I can tell you is that there are 
four hundred miles of reef marked out. This means 
that the prospectors in the country, about a thousand 
of them, have pegged out quartz-reefs, which, added 
together, would make four hundred miles. Another 
good point is that they have thought it worth 
while, in respect to sixty miles, to sink shafts and 
cross-cut the reefs. You can quite understand that 
men would not do this unless they had great faith 
in the reefs they- had pegged out. I will further 
add that I do not believe that Nature is going to 
belie herself. The country is mineralised through- 
out Without asking you to be too sanguine, with 
the facts I have mentioned before us, we may look 
for good returns on the capital which has been in- 
vested +>7 us, and we must look for that return to 
our interest in the minerals of the country. 

‘ I have now fairly sketched out our position, and I 
think that such a record for two years is a very fair 
record for any company. *1 would now resume my seat, 
only I have been allowed to put something personal 
to the shareholders. The question I am about to 
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submit to you has no connection whatever with the 
charter ; it is no liability of the charter. I may say 
that when the charter was commenced I .always had 
the idea of an overland telegraph to Egypt, and the 
other day, when I was returning home, ,1 hastened 
my journey when I saw that there was a certain sec- 
tion of the English people desirous of abandoning 
Uganda. I proposed to Her Majesty’s Government 
to build a telegraph to Uganda. I found that this 
would cost about £ 140,000 to ,£150,000 — that was to 
reach Uganda, and subsequently it would go on to 
Egypt. This was no wild scheme. We are earn- 
ing upon the telegraph up to the Zambesi four per 
cent, on the capital expended. From the Zambesi to 
Uganda there were no difficult tribes to deal with. 
The distance is fourteen hundred miles, and the line 
would cost about ,£150,000. If I extend the tele- 
graph to Uganda we shall certainly not hear any 
more about the abandonment of that place. You 
might ask me what commercial results I expect from 
such a telegraph. From a commercial point of view 
I feel perfectly clear that when I get to Uganda I 
shall get through to Wady Haifa. I do not propose 
to fight the Mahdi, but to “ deal ” with him. I have 
never met any one in my life whom it was not as easy 
to deal with as to fight. I am perfectly clear that if 
I get the money to make the line to Uganda I shall 
get the money with which to extend the line to 
Egypt. I agree that it will take from five to ten 
years, but in such matters we have to go slowly. 
The line to Egypt, provided the Mahdi is “squared, 
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will cost ,£300,000 to ,£400,000, and we have lying 
to the east and west of the coast cables which have 
cost ,£3,090,000. We are now charged 9s. 6d. a 
word for our communications, but when we can get 
to Egypt l?y the telegraph I am referring to we shall 
be able to do it for is. yd. from Egypt to England, 
or in all about as. 6d. against 9s. 6d. a word as at 
present. There is the commercial aspect as well as 
the imaginative, and I feel no doubt about the success 
of the undertaking. 

‘ There are fourteen thousand shareholders in the 
various companies I represent, and if they like to 
send me, not a charitable contribution, but about 
jC 10 each, there would be my line to Uganda, 
and I maintain that it will give an excellent return. 
With the capital of ,£3,000,000 at their back, the cable 
companies, when I get to Uganda, would have to 
consider their position. I may say, for instance, to 
the De Beers shareholders that they have known me 
some time, and that they have lately been brought 
through certain troubles by the purchase of a mine 
that had threatened their position and by the creation 
of a reserve that has given their company the com- 
mand of the market. I have seen some remarks in 
the Economist about a sale that had been made of a 
De Beers interest. I may state that the chairman of 
that company was never consulted on that position, 
but that in future I shall expect to be consulted by 
my board in connection with such matters. The 
shareholders of that company have voted me sums 
of money which I have not taken, and I will ask 
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them, if they take an interest in their chairman, to 
assist me with the construction of the telegraph 
referred to. If I held Egyptian Unifie4 I should 
subscribe as an insurance fund to this line, with the 
construction of which I do not think that any Govern- 
ment would talk about getting out of Egypt, or out of 
Uganda either. 

* The contributions I have spoken of — not charitable 
contributions — can be sent to the secretary of the 
company at St. Swithin’s Lane. There may be in 
various towns in England people who take an interest 
in Africa, and in the suppression of the slave-trade. 
If this telegraph is made, there will be an end to the 
slave-trade, and it will also give us the keys to the 
continent. I repeat that I have no doubt about the 
success of the project, which is a much easier under- 
taking than amalgamating the Kimberley diamond- 
mines, or governing the Cape Colony. It will also 
be a little relaxation from my work out there. There 
is one more matter I wish to speak to you about. It 
is of no use for us to be taking countries in one part 
of the world and having our statesmen “ scuttling out ” 
of other countries. There is a party of “ scuttle ” in 
England, whose idea is to retire from every portion 
of the globe. I suppose that the best representative 
of that party is the member for Northampton. I 
ask every one of you, each in his own way, at all 
times and on all occasions, to oppose the party of 
“scuttle.” I do not mean, this on the basis of 
“Jingoism,” or on the basis of the Empire on which 
the sun never sets, but on the basis of pure practical 
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business. The constituents of the member for 
Northampton make boots, and if I asked where they 
were going to send them to, they would tell me to 
every part of the globe. The idea that the taking up 
of the uncivilised portions of the world is to the 
advantage of the classes is erroneous ; the proceed- 
ing is entirely to the advantage of the masses. The 
classes can spend their money under any flag, but the 
poor masses have no money to spend on these specu- 
lations — these gold and silver mines ; they can only 
look to other countries in connection with what they 
produce with their factories and their work. 

* The point I desire to impress upon the masses is 
that, instead of the world going all right, it is going 
all wrong for them. Cobden had his idea of free 
trade for all the world, but that idea has not been 
realised. The whole world can see that we can make 
the best goods in this country, and the countries of 
the world therefore establish against us, not protec- 
tive tariffs, but prohibitive tariffs. Let us take the 
case of ‘‘the bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh,” 
the Yankees. What is the meaning of the M'Kinley 
tariff? It does not mean that they want a revenue, 
but that they desire to prohibit any trade with this 
country. Perhaps one of the most humorous things 
that ever happened was the Chicago Exhibition. I 
said to my colleagues at the Cape, “ Are you aware 
that we are showing in a country that has declared 
that it does not want to trade with any other 
country? Are you aware that we are spending 
£ 10,000 to exhibit in Chicago ? ‘ Brother Jonathan 
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is going to be very pleased to see us, but as soon as 
his exhibition is over he is going to lock his doors 
against us, and he does not wish to see us again until 
there is another Chicago Exhibition — for the glory of 
‘ Brother Jonathan.’ ” 

* Our statesmen talk a great deal about Home Rule. 
When this matter is arranged, it will probably be 
found that it all settles down to a mere delegation of 
local affairs, hitherto managed at St. Stephen’s, to 
district assemblies, and we shall all wonder afterwards 
why we talked so much about it. Another section of 
the people is agitating very considerably about a 
reduction in the hours of labour to eight, without 
realising that this is impossible unless they can estab- 
lish a ring fence round that portion of the habitable 
globe which agrees to work for eight hours only, with 
a tariff against the rest which work for more than 
eight hours. The question of the day, however, is 
the tariff question, and no one tells the people 
anything about it. I wonder if the member for 
Northampton, for instance, has ever told his con- 
stituents that the world is trying to shut their 
boots out. That is the tendency of the whole habit- 
able globe. It seemed to be forgotten in talking 
about these islands that there are thirty-six millions 
of people, and that the islands only produce sufficient 
to support six millions, the other thirty millions being 
entirely dependent on the trade of the world. I 
Maintain that the first duty qf statesmen is to keep 
this question open, even to the extent of retaliatory 
tariffs. I read the newspapers frequently, but I never 
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see anything about this question. I know full 
well, as many of those present do, that if President 
Harrison’^ policy is continued by the Yankees, they 
will absorb Canada, make reciprocal arrangements 
with Sou{h America, and declare the New World 
to be self-supporting. I want to show the masses 
that the question of the day for them is the tariff 
question, and this country is the last country that 
should abstain from dealing with it. It is very 
different with France with its enormous agricultural 
wealth and the nature of the people, and it is very 
different with the United States also; but with this 
country it is the question, and the whole question. 

‘ How does this apply ? Let us take the case of this 
much-abused Africa. Our friend of Northampton 
calls it nothing but jungle. I would call it Cinderella. 
It has made marvellous development. If we take 
two parts of Africa only, Fgypt and South Africa, we 
shall find that these two places alone are sending 
to this country exports amounting to ^20,000,000. 
Egypt has been turned into a self-supporting country, 
and if England retires from it chaos will ensue. The 
interest on its debt will not be paid, its exports will 
not be made to this country, and this country will not 
send its goods in return. Perhaps I am rather tiring 
the meeting, but I desire to point out to you that it 
is your duty, wherever and whenever you can, to 
impress upon the masses that this question of keeping 
control of the outer world is a matter of pleasure 
to the classes, but is a question of life to the 
masses. I am going to return to South Africa, to do 
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my duty by the people who have made me their 
Prime Minister. I have to deal with the development 
of Mashonaland, and to assimilate it as far jis possible 
with a colony that possesses self-government ; for 
when our territory becomes filled with white people, 
and especially our countrymen, there is one thing that 
we shall insist on — nameiy, self-government. 

‘ My plan, therefore, is gradually to assimilate the 
territory south of the Zambesi, so that when the day 
arrives there will be no difficulty in the change from 
government by a charter to government by the people 
of the country. In addition to this work, I hope 
that I shall be able to continue steadily with the tele- 
graph overland. Of course, if the English public and 
people will help in the undertaking, all the better, 
because there is not only the money question, but the 
feeling of having the people at one’s back ; but even 
if they do not support it, I shall do it myself. A good 
many terms are often levelled at one’s acts and one’s 
nature. For instance, one is called an adventurer, 
but I noticed when I was at the Bank of England the 
other day that the charter for that institution was 
granted to adventurers. Again, sometimes one is 
called a speculator. I do not deny the charge. I 
remember meeting General Gordon and discussing 
with him why he had not taken the roomful of gold 
from the Emperor of China. Some of those present 
may remember the incident. General Gordon asked 
if I would have taken ,it, and my reply was, 
“ Certainly, and three more roomsful if I could have 
them,” because if one has ideas, one cannot carry 
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them out without having wealth at one’s back. I 
have therefore tried to combine the commercial with 
the imaginative, and up to the present I have not 
failed. With respect to yourselves, I have asked you 
to do two things — one is, if you will, to send me 
something towards the undertaking of the telegraph 
I have mentioned ; and the second is, never to lose an 
opportunity of pointing out to the people that, in view 
of the fact that these islands can only support six 
millions out of their thirty-six millions, and in view of 
the action of the world, which, finding that it cannot 
compete with us on a fair basis, is therefore trying to 
exclude our manufactures— in view of these facts, to 
point out to the people that we cannot afford to part 
with one inch of the world’s surface which affords a 
free and open market to the manufactures of our 
countrymen.’ 

Attention may be drawn to the large and practical 
statesmanship of the views of the best way of con- 
sulting the interests of British commerce and the 
British labourer, set forth in this speech, — views which 
remind us that the welfare of England, and of the 
masses of his countrymen who earn their bread by 
manual labour, are very near to the heart of this 
maker of our South African Empire, whose devotion 
to his mother-country is in a sense his religion. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE CONQUEST OF MATABELELAND 

The situation in Mashonaland in the first half of 
1893 was all that could be desired, and justified the 
optimism of Mr. Rhodes in his first speech to the 
Chartered Company’s shareholders at the Second 
Annual Meeting (November 29, 1892), given in full 
at the end of the last chapter. The reefs were pro- 
mising well, although the enormous cost of carriage 
from Cape Town prevented the bringing up of stamps. 
Sound development work was going on upon several 
of the reefs, and the prospecting work was such as to 
satisfy the most sanguine expectations of the mineral 
wealth of the new country, for already four hundred 
miles of reefs had been pegged out in the preceding 
autumn, and for sixty miles of them shafts had been 
sunk and the reefs cross-cut. 

The later arrivals, who included a good many 
Transvaal Dutchmen, were delighted with the pas- 
toral capabilities of large districts in which they had 
settled. The copious rainfall gave pasturage of an 
excellence not to be found elsewhere in South Africa, 
and their experience of the sweet veldt of Mashona- 
land after the sour veldt of the Transvaal, together 
with the perfect justice and sympathetic kindliness 
of the Administration, had quite reconciled these 
Transvaal ‘ voortrekkers ’ to the British rule, which in 
their ignorance, fortified by the influence of President 
x 
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Kruger and General Joubert, they had formerly sup- 
posed to be an anti- Dutch despotism. They had 
indeed reason to congratulate themselves on having 
cast in their lot with the British Empire and made 
their homes in a land which is par excellence ‘the 
white man's country ’ of South Africa. 

Mr. Rhodes had done his utmost to aid the pro- 
gress of civilisation and prosperity in Mashonaland 
by finding the money out of his own purse for the 
extension of the Beira railway, which was coming up 
rapidly to the 75th milestone, which it reached in the 
autumn of 1803. He had pushed on the telegraph 
still more swiftly. It had reached Fort Victoria in 
December 1891, and Port Salisbury, the capital, in 
February 1892. This telegraph was Mr. Rhodes’s 
pet project for the rapid extension of civilisation into 
the realms of savagery, and he looked forward to it 
when completed, as has been seen in his speech in 
London (November 1892), as giving to the British 
Empire the keys of the continent and putting an end 
to the slave-trade, which it has since largely effected. 
The telegraph was built almost entirely out of his 
own private fortune, as he failed to convince the public 
of its feasibility or of the reasonableness of putting 
money into it as a commercial enterprise. Further- 
more, the northern railway to connect Cape Town was 
progressing; the first section to Vryburg had been 
opened in December 1890, and the next section from 
Vryburg to Mafeking was being laid, though it was 
not to reach that town till 1894. 

Mr. Rhodes, who believes in commerce and in- 
dustrialism as opposed to militarism, was thoroughly 
satisfied with the pacific and prosperous position of 
development in Mashonaland, and feared no trouble 
from Lobengula. He had pointed this out in his 
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speech in London in the preceding November, and 
considered the regular monthly payment of one 
hundred sovereigns quite sufficient to .ensure the 
good-will of Bulawayo. Yet it was in that quarter 
that a little cloud was rising which was soon to grow 
till it threatened the very existence of th£ Mashona- 
land settlement. 

The Matabele, accustomed for years to raid the 
herds of the peaceful Mashonas, to kill the owners 
and enslave the children, could not at all accept the 
situation by which they were barred out from their 
favourite employment. Raids had taken place in 
>891-92, but Lobengula had expressed his regret, and 
it was hoped that the difficulty would be got over. 
The Mashonas, however, became more and more 
restive, as the Matabele raids continued ; and at last, 
in July 1893, Lobengula, who evidently took the 
peaceful remonstrances of Dr. Jameson for a proof 
of the conscious weakness of the white men, sent in a 
much more formidable body of raiders to the country 
round Fort Victoria. He also put off the mask of 
regret and asserted his right to raid the Mashonas 
when and where he chose. His instructions to his 
impis were to carefully avoid killing any of the white 
men, but to make their position untenable by slaying 
their Mashona labourers. These Matabele raiders 
warned the white men not to oppose them, on their 
peril, and killed the native workmen, often in the very 
presence of their masters, right up to the environs 
of Victoria. 

Dr. Jameson, hearing of this serious raid, came from 
Fort Salisbury to Victoria, and held an Indaba with 
Lobengula’s Indunas. He* warned them in plain 
language that if they did not at once retire from 
Mashonaland, he would drive them out by force. 
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The majority retired ; but a few hundreds of the 
more daring warriors continued their raiding, and 
Captain Lqndy and a few mounted men were sent 
out, encountered them and put them to flight. This 
was, of course, absolutely necessary, as the settlers, 
the farmers* equally with the miners, were in conster- 
nation at the situation, and threatened at once to leave 
the country. 

Even then Dr. Jameson hoped to arrange matters 
peaceably with Lobengula, a course which the few- 
ness and unpreparedness of the settlers and the great 
military power of the Matabelc made a matter of 
common prudence. Lobengula, however, took the 
occurrence very seriously, as a defiance of his power; 
and, unsatisfied with the killing of some hundreds of 
Mashonas by his impi, demanded the surrender to 
him of the natives — the men, women, and children who 
had taken refuge in Fort Victoria — as a preliminary 
to any further negotiations. 

This defiant reply sent to the High Commissioner, 
together with the firing on patrols of the Imperial 
police on the border, precipitated the war, already 
practically inevitable from the attitude Lobengula 
had taken up towards Dr. Jameson when he en- 
deavoured to obtain a peaceful arrangement after 
he had driven out the raiders. It is probable that 
Lobengula himself did not desire war, but the national 
spirit of the Matabele, a proud and conquering people, 
forced him to act as he did. 

War being inevitable, it was considered the best 
policy to strike home at once before the rainy 
season. There was no njilitary force in Mashonaland, 
there being at the time only about forty police, but 
the settlers rose to the occasion. To horse the force 
was a first necessity, and there were very few horses 
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in the country. Mr. Rhodes, who was in direct tele- 
graphic communication with Dr. Jameson, came to 
the rescue (the Chartered Company’s fjinds being 
almost exhausted at that time) and supplied the money 
for the expedition, towards which he had to sell 
50,000 of his shares in the Company at the low price 
then obtainable, for owing to his lavish expenditure 
of his own money on telegraph and railway he was 
himself in low water. Mr. Rhodes bought eight 
hundred horses and sent them up. Dr. Jameson 
enlisted men, and the little force which was to march 
on Bulawayo was organised and equipped with 
astounding rapidity. Less than nine hundred white 
men constituted the expedition ; but Sir Henry Loch 
sent up two hundred Bechuanaland Police to threaten 
the Matabele from the west. These were supported 
by Commandant Raaf’s recruits and by a consider- 
able body of Khama’s men. 

The first battle with the Matabele took place on 
the Shangani River. The Matabele, confident in 
their numbers and their prowess, fortunately elected to 
attack the laager in the usual Zulu fashion, and were 
met by a heavy fire from rides and machine-guns, 
and after repeated attempts to get to close quarters 
were finally repulsed. The decisive battle took place 
soon after on the Imbembesi River, where the pick 
of the Matabele army, employing the same Zulu 
tactics, were again utterly routed, and the victorious 
colonists pushed on to Bulawayo, which they occupied 
without resistance. Lobengula, who had fled, was 
hotly pursued by a detachment under Major Forbes. 
The daring attempt of Majjpr Wilson and less than 
forty men to capture the Matabele king led to the 
most memorable action of this memorable war. 
Wilson and his men, cut off by the sudden rising 
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of the Shangani River, refusing to abandon their 
wounded, died fighting heroically against over- 
whelming numbers. Forbes himself, so hard pressed 
that he was* unable to help Wilson, was rescued by 
a body of one hundred men who came up by a forced 
march, with Mr. Rhodes himself among them, from 
Bulawayo. 

The war was now over, though Lobengula, who 
had escaped northward, did not die till some time 
afterwards, and then from fever. Matabeleland had 
passed from the rule of bloodshed and savagery to 
the rule of peace and civilisation at an expense 
of very few lives and very little money. Besides 
Wilson and the men who died with him there were 
very trifling losses, and the expenses amounted to 
not much more than £ 100,000 — an incredibly small 
price to pay when one remembers what the very 
similar Zulu war of 1879 had cost the British Empire 
both in blood and treasure. This successful result 
was due to the coolness and courage of the colonists, 
most of whom had never before been under fire, to 
the careful and cautious tactics, and to the uniform 
excellent shooting of the men employed. Mr. Selous 
on the news of the war had hastened back from his 
marriage, which had just taken place in England, 
and arrived in time to take his part in the breaking 
up of the Matabele power. 

Dr. Jameson’s volunteers were at once disbanded, 
and settled down in Matabeleland as the first colonists 
of this new and valuable addition to the empire. 
Thus Matabeleland was conquered and settled within 
a few months’ time. In England the news was natur- 
ally received with pleasure ; though the Little Eng- 
landers again distinguished themselves by the grossest 
misrepresentation of the facts, as regards both the 
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cause and the conduct of the war, practically consti- 
tuting themselves the champions of the blood-stained 
and cruel despotism of the Matabele, and, while thus 
posing as friends of the natives, quietly ignoring the 
enormous benefit to the far more numerous peaceful 
Mashonas and other tribes which came .with their 
deliverance from the cruel and continual attacks to 
which they had been for years exposed. The loss of 
the Matabele in the war was trivial compared with the 
losses they inflicted on weaker tribes in any single year. 
Lobengula’s slaughtering impis had been a terror to 
the whole native population from Lake Ngami on the 
west to the middle of Mashonaland on the east, while 
even the native tribes north of the Zambesi had not 
been safe from their murderous raids. The Matabele, 
of course, were for the future obliged to abandon 
their favourite occupation of rapine and murder ; but, 
except for the downfall of their power and prestige, 
they were practically unharmed in any way, and were 
themselves delivered from the reign of arbitrary exe- 
cutions and confiscation maintained by their savage 
king at Bulawayo. Of Lobengula it must injustice be 
said that, while he had regarded the Mashonas as his 
cattle to slaughter or enslave, and had ruled his Mata- 
bele with ruthless severity — no doubt, in his opinion, 
the only way of ruling them at all, — he had behaved 
with perfect good faith towards all white men who 
were in Lis power (if we except the suspicious death 
of Captain Patterson at an earlier date), and certainly 
his steadfast protection of the missionaries and white 
traders during the war is very hig' !y to his credit. 

An excellent commentary on the facts of the war 
will be found in the two speeches which I now give — 
the first made by Mr. Rhodes at Bulawayo to the 
volunteers on the practical conclusion of the war, but 
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before Wilson’s fate was known or Lobengula’s death 
had taken place ; and the second at the banquet to 
him at Cape Town (January 6, 1894). At Bulawayo 
on December 19, 1893, Mr. Rhodes addressed a rare 
audience — the assembled conquerors of Matabeleland, 
with the half-consumed ruins of Lobengula’s capital, 
as it were, for background. 

' Dr. Jameson, Officers, and Men of the various 
columns, — I have to thank you for all the excellent 
work you have done, and 1 assure you I fully 
appreciate the great task you have accomplished. 
I know how difficult the task has been, for, as you 
probably are aware, one great military authority, at 
all events, gave it as his opinion that ten thousand 
men would be required to do the work which you, 
people of Mashonaland, have done with some- 
where about nine hundred. We also know what 
prophecies — very gloomy prophecies — were indulged 
in as to what your fate would be, and what the many 
pessimists said would be the result. Well, now, we 
know the result. You have been able, with the 
co-operation of the Bechuanaland Border Police, to 
conquer Matabeleland. As you well know, we had 
no desire to interfere, but interference was forced 
upon us. You remember at Victoria how the 
Mashonas in your employ were tpurdered on our 
ground, when we were quietly carrying on our mining 
operations. It is true, of course, that the Matabele 
said they would kill none; of the white masters, but 
human beings could not stand their servants being 
slaughtered under their eyes, while appealing to them 
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for protection, even if the savages did say they would 
not actually kill the white masters. Therefore we took 
measures to ensure the safety of our people, though 
of course no offensive operations could be under- 
taken without the direct sanction of the Home 
Government. When at length this sanction was 
given, we proceeded to punish the savage onslaught 
on the inhabitants of Victoria, and the fact remains 
that what was put down as work for ten thousand 
men has been done by far less than a thousand. This 
must be the greatest satisfaction to you as well as to 
myself. At the beginning it was thought that the 
Company was doing nothing, and afterwards that we 
were only getting up horses ; but, indeed, I assure 
you that all I wanted was to be left alone by people 
in the Colony, in South Africa, and also in England, 
to carry out the work which in Mashonaland was 
considered necessary. In England, a certain section 
thought the usual consequence was sure to ensue, 
and require like action, as in other colonial wars. An 
appeal would be made to Her Majesty's Government 
for assistance, they said ; but no — we relied on the 
brave efforts of our own men, and they have done 
the work. 

‘You would have thought the English would have 
been satisfied. On the contrary, you have been 
called freebooting marauders, bloodthirsty murderers, 
and so on; but I know this has not been by the 
people of England as a whole, but only by a section 
of them. I am as loyal an Englishman as any one 
can be, but I cannot help saying that it is such conduct 
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that alienates colonists from the mother-country. We 
ask for nothing, for neither men nor money, and still 
a certain portion vilify us. In the same spirit it was 
that the mother-country lost America. There are no 
people more loyal than your colonists in Africa, but con- 
tinued misrepresentation will alienate the most loyal. 
And then what is to be the future settlement of the 
country ? Whatever that may be, it must be remem- 
bered you were the first to conquer this country, and 
the settlement must be made in a fair way, and not be 
left entirely to negrophilists at Exeter Hall. Thanks 
are due to the Bechuanaland Police and their co- 
operation; for though you know that they did not share 
in our chief engagements, it was well for us that we 
had them ; and we can imagine how they assisted us 
by coming in over the nek, thereby turning away 
many from us at both the Shangani and Imbembesi 
fights. Thanks also are due to the Cape Mounted 
Rifles, who to a man volunteered to come. Events 
may cause them to be recalled, but you will be glad 
to know that the Bechuanaland Police will otherwise 
remain here with you. There is one pleasurable 
thing to remember, and that is, that a combination of 
colonists and Imperial police has effected the destruc- 
tion of ruthless barbarism south of the Zambesi, and 
established a further extension of the British Empire, 
a nd done this practically by their own unaided efforts. 

* It is unfortunate, however, that our pleasure m 
a successful undertaking has been marred by — I 
not call it disaster — a sad uncertainty ; but there 
is still much ground for hope for those whom we 
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miss to-day. Those men, the want of whose pre- 
sence we deplore, were in reality the leaders of the 
advance party. All of you have volunteered to go and 
ascertain reliably their actual fate, but your offer to 
go has been declined, because I may tell you that its 
acceptance would be of no benefit. We have sent 
out native scouts to scour the whole country and 
obtain information, so no advantage could be gained 
by our missing friends or yourselves. They were 
either, as we hope, able to get out, or else they 
remained there ; and to risk your lives by exposure 
to the very heavy rains of the present season, and to 
the fire of scattered groups of natives in the bush, is 
unnecessary. You could not find them if alive. They 
will be by this time far away, either out on the 
Hartley Hill road, or else on the Gwai River; and if 
either is the case, we will find it out when the final 
collapse of the king comes, as come it must. That 
is the reason why I have declined your offer. I feel 
the sadness of the thing myself, if it should turn out 
to be a disaster, but, as I have said, there is ground 
for hope. They are colonists, well used to both bush 
and natives, and so, until we know the worst, let us 
keep hopeful. We have this consolation, that you of 
Major Forbes's party are back here with us. You 
have returned with the loss of one man only, and you 
have shown us how the Matabele nation has been 
destroyed. Although they were there in thousands, 
°ne hundred and thirty of* you marched through 
them, and on your return no attempt was made by 
them to follow you. They did not follow you, and 
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the king has gone, and with him his young men have 
gone also, and now the time has come for you to 
disperse add select your ground. 

‘ I must tell you, furthermore, that it is agreed that 
the High Commissioner and myself shall discuss the 
whole of the future mode of settlement to be hereafter 
decided upon. There will be probably reserves for 
natives, and the remainder will be what I might call 
public land, so that you will be the first entitled to 
select land, and you will deal with it after provision 
has been made for the natives. We will certainly 
have to deal with your grants of land without loss 
of time. It is your right ; for you have conquered 
the country. 1 must also tell you that it is agreed, 
as far as we are concerned, that with regard to the 
balance of the ground in the country, the minimum 
price at which it will be sold will be 3s. per morgen. 
There will thus be native reserves, free grants to 
yourselves, and the balance of Crown land, which is 
not to be sold under 3s. per morgen, so as, to begin 
with, to give a certain value to the first occupiers, 
numbering somewhere about nine hundred, in favour- 
able portions of the country. Remember, gentlemen, 
that all these arrangements with regard to the settle- 
ment are subject to the approval of the High 
Commissioner, and that is one of the principal 
reasons why 1 am hurrying down to Cape Town to 
confer with him. This is only due to you. We 
have opponents who talk about the land, and who talk 
a great deal of nonsense too. Do they think you have 
left everything, and run the risk that every one said 
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you were running — which was that you were all going 
to be slaughtered — for what ? Let us say a farm. 
What is its present value ? Say £ 40 . Then am I 
to be told that you left your occupation and your 
employment and took the risk of being sjiot for the 
value of a farm worth £40 ? The thing is ridiculous. 

‘ No, the reason you came was that you knew your 
property in Mashonaland was worthless unless the 
Matabele were crushed. You found you had no 
choice other than to fight or to leave the country of 
your adoption. You could do nothing at your mines. 
When Dr. Jameson and I were faced with that 
alternative, we did what you know. It happened 
that the Matabele fired on the patrols at the border, 
and this at once caused the High Commissioner to 
sanction the commencement of offensive operations; 
and it is a satisfaction to us all to feel that the major 
portion of the English public are fully in accord with 
his decision, though there is a section against us. 
I, indeed, have been accused of every crime in the 
Decalogue, but that I do not mind. What I do know 
is, that it was impossible to deal with Mashonaland 
while barbarism had the upper hand. We had hoped 
that the Matabele would, like the Swazis, come 
and settle down to work with the white man, and so 
become civilised, or that at least they would leave 
us alone; but they would not, and therefore we 
could do nothing else than what has been done. Wo 
got sympathy from our friends in the Colony, but 
they were somewhat unhappy as to our fate. Now, 
what I want you to see is that really the mode of 
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final settlement of the country will not be with Her 
Majesty’s Government, Dr. Jameson, or myself, but 
with you, the first settlers, and your representatives, 
the representatives of the people of Mashonaland, 
who have made that country the home of your 
adoption, and in self-defence have been compelled 
to extend its borders to the spot where you now 
stand, since for this you came here and risked your 
lives. Many of you are going to leave, and we wish 
you all joy and success ; but I must confess that my 
feelings and sympathy are most with those who are 
going to stay and make this their home, and to them 
I do heartily wish success. 

4 I would say to these last, that when afterwards they 
are alone, and have possibly to deal with hardship, 
let them deal with it whilst considering always what 
I call their comparative state. When the hard times 
are present, try to think, “ Were I not here, where 
should I be and what should I be doing? ” When you 
think of what you might have been doing elsewhere, 
many of you will find it is a great source of comfort 
that you have here a great country, with many miles 
of it mineralised : it is impossible to say how much ; 
but we know that you have here many gold-reefs, and 
that there is a fair prospect before you of a fair 
number of them being of value. Then you have, if 
you are inclined that way, a certain sentiment about 
knowing that nine hundred of you have created 
another state in South Africa, large in extent, with 
every possibility of being proportionately valuable, 
and that you have put an end to savage rule south 
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of the Zambesi. I read in the newspapers of what 
Mr. Rhodes has done and what he has not done, 
and I must tell you I regret standing J in what I 
may call stolen clothes. Everything done in regard 
to your campaign has been done by Dr. Jameson 
and yourselves, with the co-operation of the Bechu- 
analand Border Police. The future will have many 
obligations, but there is one thing that presses me 
most, and that is that I must use my brains in 
getting fresh capital here for railways and public 
works to found a state south of the Zambesi, which 
I hope will be one of the largest, and at the same 
time one of the richest, in South Africa.’ 

After the speech Mr. Rhodes hurried down from 
Bulawayo to Cape Town, and upon his arrival was 
entertained at a banquet attended by representatives 
of all political parties, at the Good Hope Hall on 
January 6, 1894, where he made the following striking 
speech. He sketched, with some interesting remini- 
scences, his work of expansion, and concluded with one 
of those revelations of the real man behind the politi- 
cian, which are only too rare in his public utterances. 

• Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, — There are times 
when it is very difficult to express one’s views. It 
is easy in conflicts on political grounds to feel that 
one has a position to fight, that there is a political 
effort to undertake, and one feels that one is in 
fighting trim. But I can assure you, gentlemen, that 
when you have to reply to your own fellow-citizens — 
when they have intimated to you that, as far as the 
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external politics of the country are concerned, they 
feel you have deserved well of the State, — I can 
assure you ‘'that it is exceedingly difficult to speak. 
When I look round this assemblage, and see that 
there are gentlemen here who, as regards the politics 
of the Cape Colony, feel it their duty to be in opposi- 
tion to myself, and yet have been so broad-minded and 
so fair that they have come to this dinner, and express 
by their presence at it that, as regards a portion of my 
political ideas, they consider that I have deserved well 
of the community — well, Mr. Mayor, it makes it very 
difficult for me to express myself ; and it is most 
creditable to them when I consider the animosity of 
politics in my own country and in other parts of the 
world. These gentlemen, knowing full well that it 
will be their duty — and I admit their right duty in 
the interests of responsible government — to oppose 
me and find fault with me, and do their best to bring 
about a change of government, yet have the broad- 
mindedness to say, “In so far as a portion of your 
political ideas is concerned we consider you have 
deserved well of the country.” Well, Mr. Mayor, 
those who are present to-night are thanking me for 
the result of ideas which were mine when I became 
Ofte of the representatives of the people. I had led 
an active life in the amalgamation of the diamond- 
mines; and I thought it would be a good thing to 
have an idea in connection with one’s politics, and try 
steadily to carry it out. - 1 am referring to my posi- 
tion as a representative of the people some twelve 
years ago, and 1 thought it would be a good and wise 
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idea to work in season and out of season to obtain the 
unknown interior as a reversion to the colony of 
which I was one of the citizens. I will not tire you 
to-night with a statement of the various steps that 
1 took. I am looking back over a period of nearly 
twelve years of my life. I had that idea, I advocated 
it in Parliament, and gradually I had the satisfaction 
of seeing your hinterland grow from the Orange 
River far into the vast interior. 

‘I remember, and it is an amusing recollection, when 
I used almost daily to see your late Governor, Sir 
Hercules Robinson. I had to deal with the acquisi- 
tion of Bechuanaland, which was our frontier district. 
I had to deal with the expansion of the Protectorate, 
which if I remember right was up to latitude 22*00, and 
I remember so well that in my discussions with your 
late Governor he was good enough to say, “ Well, 1 
think that is enough,” and, Mr. Mayor, the only reply I 
made to him was, “ Do come with me and look at the 
block-house on Table Mountain.” I used that expres- 
sion to him, and then I said, “ Those good old people 
two hundred years ago thought that block-house on 
Table Mountain was the limit of their ideas, but now 
let us face it to-day. Where are we ? We are con- 
siderably beyond the Vaal River, and supposing that 
those good people were to come to life again to-day, 
what would they think of it and their block-house ? ” 
Then I said, “Sir, will you consider, during the 
period you have been the* representative of Her 
Majesty in this colony, what you have done ? We are 
now on latitude 22*00.” It was amusing when he said 

Y 
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to me, “And what a trouble it has been !” He said to 
me, “ But where will you stop ? ” and I replied, “ I will 
stop where 'the country has not been claimed.” Your 
old Governor said, “ Let us look at the map,” and 1 
showed him that it was the southern border of Tan- 
ganyika. He was a little upset. I said that the 
great Powers at home marked the map, and did 
nothing : adding, “ Let us try to mark the map, and 
we know that we shall do something.” “Well,” said 
Sir Hercules Robinson, “ I think you should be satis- 
fied with the Zambesi as a boundary.” I replied, 
“ Let us take a piece of notepaper, and let us measure 
from the block-house to the Vaal River ; that is the 
individual effort of the people. Now,” I said, “let 
us measure what you have done in your temporary 
existence, and then we will finish up with measuring 
my imaginations.” We took a piece of notepaper and 
measured the efforts of the country since the Dutch 
occupied and founded it. We measured what he had 
done in his life, and then we measured my imagina- 
tions; and His Excellency, who is no longer with us, 
said, “ I will leave you alone.” 

‘Well, Mr. Mayor, the idea progressed, and His 
Excellency gave me a free hand, but he claimed 
from me a certain action when he considered 
that he had strained the responsibilities of Her 
Majesty’s Government to the fullest extent. He 
claimed that 1 should take an obligation when we 
got to the 22 nd degreo of latitude, which was then 
the boundary of Khama's territory. It is unneces- 
sary for me to tire you with a statement of the end- 
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less negotiations which ensued. I found myself 
with the responsibility as far as the Zambesi — that 
is, so far as concerned the High Commissioner of 
the Colony, and far beyond, so far as the Foreign 
Office was concerned. I took upon myself these 
responsibilities because I thought it would come out 
all right. You must remember, Mr. Mayor, that in 
those days every one was against me ; you must 
remember that when I pointed out to the House, as 
an individual member, that the hinterland must be 
preserved, I could not get a vote, I could not get a 
single vote ; and one had to continue at this question 
in spite of every difficulty. 

‘ I am now referring to twelve years of my life- 
twelve years as an individual member, and twice 
as a Minister of the Crown. But, Mr. Mayor, 
it came out all right. I have found out one thing, 
and that is, if you have an idea, and it is a good 
idea, if you will only stick to it, you will come 
out all right. I made the seizure of the interior 
a paramount thing in my politics, and made every- 
thing else subordinate ; and if there are some of you 
who at times considered that any action of mine, as 
a member of the House, was such as you could not 
agree with, I can only say in reply that probably in 
any case 1 should have to differ with you, but fre- 
quently my paramount object weighed with me as 
supreme. I knew that Africa was the last un- 
civilised portion of the empire of the world, and 
that it must be civilised, and that those who lived at 
the healthy base, with the energy that they possess. 
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would be the right and proper individuals to under- 
take the civilisation of the back-country. I will not 
tire you, Mr. Mayor, or the gendemen present, with 
what occurred. I was fortunate in being in that 
position which falls to few : to have an idea, and to 
be able to call upon funds in support of that idea. 

‘ I remember full well my various discussions with 
General Gordon, and I remember saying to him, “ It 
is of no use our having hazy ideas ; it is of no use 
our giving vent to our imaginations ; if we have 
imaginative ideas we must have pounds, shillings, 
and pence to carry them out.” Before I undertook 
this idea of the occupation of the interior, I weighed 
full well what it would cost, and I received the most 
loyal support from the little circle who had been 
connected with me in other industries. I suppose 
they said, “ Rhodes has his hobby ; he is useful to 
us in other questions ; he has fulfilled to us all our 
conceptions of what a man should be in connection 
with the commercial undertakings with which we and 
he are connected, and so we will let him run his 
hobbies so long as they are not too expensive.” And 
so, Mr. Mayor, I was able to start into the interior, 
and you can follow very shortly the result. We went 
jfar to the north ; we occupied all short of the Zam- 
besi ; we did it by the feeling of the people. For, 
after all, even if you have the wealth, it is impossible 
to carry out a conception unless you have the feeling 
of the people with you. 

* And so we occupied an almost unknown country 
close to the Zambesi, and I may say, Mr. Mayor, 
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we were satisfied. All I wanted was the paint- 
ing of the map, because I knew full well that the 
other Powers who were painting the map would do 
nothing for a century. Still, the great conception 
was to have the map painted, and so we. painted the 
map, and further than that, we made an occupation, 
owing to the energy of people from this country 
who had an adventurous spirit, and were willing to 
fall in with one’s ideas. I thought that that position 
would last for five or ten years. We had a country as 
big as France. We knew by the reports that it was 
highly mineralised, and, with reference to the ruthless 
power that existed on our border, the last representa- 
tive of barbarism south of the Zambesi, my judgment 
was that we should leave it alone. But you may form 
an opinion and some one else may upset it, and so I 
had to face during the last session of Parliament the 
impossibility of remaining quiet. I often think what 
my colleagues must sometimes have thought of me as 
I was sitting in the House, because I would often 
have a telegram to say that the natives had been 
murdered inside their masters’ territory at Victoria, 
that the people would not stand it, and that there was 
but one solution, or rather two solutions — one, that 
they should trek out of the country ; the other, to face 
the position. On that point, as you have been good 
enough to meet me to-night, you will give me some 
kindly consideration, because I have had to conduct 
the administration of the country. 1 have had to be 
daily and hourly in Parliament, and even those who 
are on the other side of the House would admit that 1 
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did my duty as the representative of the country by 
my daily and continuous presence in the House. But 
you will share with me the feeling, the strain in deal- 
ing with somfe local questions of the country, and yet 
having at the same time, perhaps, in my hands the 
statement that these people in the north would no 
longer stand the position, and that their boys were 
being murdered in their sight. 

1 Well, Mr. Mayor, I made up my mind that we had 
to deal with the question. We made all our prepara- 
tions. We had to buy the horses, and I will admit that 
one of the difficulties of the situation was the follow- 
ing. I had been a little too progressive. I had sanc- 
tioned and raised the money to build the Mafeking 
railway, which was an obligation to this country, and 
I could not face the people unless I fulfilled that obli- 
gation. I had provided, and I will say it, out of my 
own means, the extension of the Beira railway, to 
give communication to the eastern portion of that 
territory. I have been open to all sorts of abuse ; 
but I will say frankly to you to-night, you cannot 
provide everything from the south, and there was an 
eastern portion which must have its communication 
with the coast on the east. And, Mr. Mayor, in 
addition to that, I had indulged in a hobby, and found 
four-fifths of the money to go on with six hundred 
miles of telegraph through Africa. 

* Now, sir, I must be very guarded. I must not 
claim from you your support on that account; but 
I mention it to you for a reason. Do you think 
for one moment that a human individual who had 
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been landed with the Mafeking railway, with a 
telegraph to Nyasaland, with the extension through 
the fly from Beira, was recklessly going to chuck 
himself into a struggle with the last ruthless power 
of barbarism that existed in South Africa? I 
knew, Mr. Mayor, that that power must pass 
away ; but I also felt that it was a question of 
subsequent years ; and can you fancy the appalling 
position to be faced when I found myself involved 
in a struggle with that power with all those obliga- 
tions on my hands ? By telegraphic communication I 
tried to postpone it in every way. To sum up, the 
situation I had to face was this : that people who had 
gone two thousand miles from here, and adopted this 
new country as their home, would have to trek ; they 
said it was impossible to remain in that territory 
which they had accepted as their own, if the Matabele 
impis were to lie on their border, and from time to 
time destroy their servants, with the proviso that I 
have mentioned before, that the gentleman who was 
the master of a white skin would for the present be 
spared. Such a situation you can hardly discuss ; but 
such a situation in practical experience no man who 
has a claim to humanity can endure. 

‘Well, Mr. Mayor, in those long hours that we spend 
in the House I made up my mind, and said good-bye, 
at the conclusion of the session, to my colleagues, 
without expressing my purpose, and went up to 
Mashonaland knowing full t well what was before me. 
Fortunately the High Commissioner also fully appre- 
hended the situation, and whilst 1 was travelling up 
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into that country, and was approaching the forces at 
the end, the permission was granted, and the men 
went in. Now, I think, though I may be tiring you, 
it will be a pleasant thing for you to hear from me 
who were those men that went in. Well, I can tell 
you, because I arrived just after they had departed. 
I see here a representative of Her Majesty’s forces ; 
but then 1 know full well his feeling and knowledge 
about the people of this country ; and I will tell you, 
Mr. Mayor, that the men who went in to destroy the 
Matabele power were your citizens. We none of us 
can get out of the facts. I have done over ten 
years of the duality question, the separation of the 
north from the Cape Colony, and the admission of 
myself as your representative, provided I kept the 
north perfectly separate. I say I have kept it sepa- 
rate. But you may talk as you like, and you may 
have your meetings as you like, but you cannot stop 
civilisation going into the interior ; and the civilisa- 
tion that has gone into the interior has been that of 
your own people. 

‘With whom did we fight the Matabele? Well, 
really, it is the most amusing thing you ever heard 
of. The gentlemen who volunteered to destroy the 
Matabele power were butchers ; yes, and bakers too, 
and men in stores, and men connected with business in 
this country. Fortunately a number of them had had 
Volunteer training. Our best man with the artillery, 

I think you will find — I wjll not mention his name— 
was a Cape Town man connected with the Volunteers. 
They left their different pursuits, and said, “ We must 
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settle the question, or clear out of the country.” And 
the extraordinary thing is that these men went in with 
the column of nine hundred men and did the busi- 
ness. My views are changed, Mr. Mayor. When I 
go and buy something in Adderley Street now — I 
hope you will not be angry with me — I know the 
man that is across the counter and is selling the 
article to me will, if the occasion require it, with his 
knowledge and his training, do his duty. The whole 
thing is most extraordinary. When I arrived in 
Salisbury, out of about 1 500 people at the outside — 
and I think that is exaggerated — 650 had gone to the 
front, and when I asked those who were left why they 
had not gone, they told me that it simply meant the 
closure of their business, and they were in positions 
they could not lose. But what they had done was to 
allow every member they could of their industry to go. 
And, of those people who had gone, fortunately many 
had had a Volunteer training in the Cape Colony, 
and the others, Mr. Mayor, had the courage to feel 
that they could do anything. But there is the story, 
and you cannot get out of it : these few men went 
from these two spots, Victoria and Salisbury, to face 
a power that was supposed to be nearly equal to the 
Zulu, and with the general idea that we should never 
see them again. 

'Well, I will not tire you. They went through, 
and they won the position, and they occupied Bula- 
wayo. But do remember iij consideration of that 
e ffort, that you must not take only the two fights 
when they succeeded, but you must take the 
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daily and nightly terror that the Matabele would be 
down on them at any moment. As against the two 
fights that occurred you have in your minds to con- 
sider the fifty occasions when the wagons stopped, 
when the laager was formed and the Maxims were got 
into readiness. These occasions may not appear clear * 
to you, but they occurred daily ; and when I got to 
Bulawayo, and saw a gentleman who had been in the 
confidence of the king, he told me that the king had 
given instructions that his men should attack on the 
march, but the reply of the Indunas was that the 
column was in such a state of preparation that they 
never could hit them disorganised on the march. So, 
when you think of the two engagements, you must 
remember that every night and day these people, 
who were, Mr. Mayor — and I hope none will object 
to my saying it, — simply shopkeepers and traders 
without the knowledge of military organisation, never 
knew from night to day when the Matabele would 
attack them, but they went through and did it, as 
nobody denies. 

' And so a few hundreds of the people who have 
come up from you — and there is also a portion of 
our own countrymen from home amongst them — 
conquered a savage power which Her Majesty would 
have had to deal with, to conquer which would have 
cost the people at home many millions of money. 
And you might think the people at home would be 
satisfied. They all expected the usual thing-~the 
appeal to the mother for help and the expenditure 
by the mother of enormous sums of money; but, 
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though they all expected -it, it did not come, Mr. 
Mayor, and not one single sixpence did we ask for. 
And you would think surely that would hav’e satisfied 
them. But it did not. I have always felt, Mr. 
Mayor, that it is a most unfair thing to thje English 
people, with their difficulties and their poverty, 
that in the expansion of their empire those who are 
conducting the expansion should at the least difficulty 
run off and say, “You must pay the piper”; and 
when I left - here I told the High Commissioner 
I wanted nothing. I do not know what would 
have occurred had there been a reverse ; but the 
right principle, in my mind, was that one should not 
go and ask Her Majesty to find millions of money — 
with the difficulties they have had at home with the 
social condition of the people — to do something for 
the expansion of the empire, to do what would appear 
to the people to be simply sucking their vitals for a 
reckless expenditure thousands of miles away. Now, 
having entered on this undertaking with the people 
of the country, having found the money to carry it 
through successfully, and having — which has never 
occurred before — the unanimous support of the reli- 
gious denominations in Mashonaland — religious de- 
nominations representing the Church of England, the 
Roman Catholics, the Wesleyans, and, if I might say 
*t, the Salvation Army, — surely you would have 
thought that the people at home would have been 
satisfied. No, no. We conducted the campaign 
with the greatest humanity. I am prepared to sub- 
mit our conduct to any Board, even a Board of the 
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Aborigines' Protection Society. I cast a cloak over 
what occurred in Egypt ; but I know. I cast a cloak 
over many other wars when tfye individual efforts of 
Tommy Atkins were too mucH*for his officers. These 
things are secret from us, but I am prepared to 
submit the conduct of the men who went from Vis*' 
toria and Salisbury and occupied Bulawayo, to a com- 
mittee of the Aborigines’ Protection Society. 

4 Now I do not think anyone can accuse me of prepar- 
ing a speech, though no doubt it is the right thing to 
do, but I did copy out for the information of the gentle- 
men who have met here to-night, and who wish to 
express to me the feeling that I have deserved well of 
the community, a little extract to illustrate the conduct 
of the Aborigines’ Protection Society. You must re- 
member, gentlemen, that we went into Matabeleland 
with the support of every religious denomination in 
Mashonaland. We conquered the Matabele, we 
destroyed their power, and we looked for the appro- 
bation of our countrymen at home. Now, this is 
one of those little things about a very interesting 
body who went and communicated with Lord Ripon 
when they found we were in Bulawayo. They did 
not say anything before, and this is the matter 
that they submitted. They stated that, in their 
opinion, the future control both of Matabeleland and 
of Mashonaland should be assigned to the Crown, 
and not to the Chartered Company. I am, of course, 
paraphrasing what they said. 1 have no objection 
to the Crown if the Crown would recognise its 
duties, but the Crown, in this affair of mine twelve 
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years ago, would never "do,, any thing.* And then 
they (the Aborigines’ Protection Society) added, in 
reference to the Chartered Company, “which has 
avowed its intention of civilising the country and its 
inhabitants in the interests ” — and here comes a very 
%0od word — “of unscrupulous trade” — what is un- 
scrupulous trade ? — “ and of the adventurers attracted 
to employment under it.” Now, after the conquest of 
the country — every religious denomination being in 
our favour, ^cause of their being perfectly aware that 
year by year at a certain period the Matabele impis 
went and killed the Mashonas — I do not want to go 
into claptrap stories, but I can tell you one fathered by 
Mr. Selous, that on one occasion when the Matabele 
returned with their captives, who were bothersome, 
they tied wisps of straw upon them and burned them 
in a kraal. Well, this was perfectly well known, yet 
that is how these gentlemen described our conduct 
in the operations. 

* I might tell you an amusing story, that when 1 was 
chatting over the question with a gentleman in Bula- 
wayo, he said, “ I do not call them the Aborigines’ 
Protection Society, I call them the Aborigines' De- 
struction Society,” and though some of you have senti- 
ments in accord with them, I will tell you the reason. 
When the charter was granted, Her Majesty sent a 
letter to the king telling him to recognise the charter, 
but at the same time there was a breakfast given by 
the Aborigines’ Protection Society, and they gave a 
letter also, that the king should work his gold himself, 
that he should not give it to any adventurers. The 
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two letters arrived tog^her. The king made careful 
examination, ahd found unfortunately that at the 
breakfast 'they were all gentleihen with white hair, 
and he saicf, “It is clear to me, that Her Majesty is 
giving a nominal letter in favour of Rhodes, but her 
old councillors have sent another." This was in 
terms of native ideas, and the king did his duty. 
Do you know what that duty was ? He promptly 
went and murdered the man who had witnessed the 
concession, and seventy of his people— women and 
children ; and when remonstrated with afterwards, he 
said, “ Oh ! but the old greybeards told me to do it ” — 
the old greybeards being the Aborigines' Protection 
Society. I do not know, when they appeal to those 
interesting old ladies in England, that they will ever 
read my speech ; but still, if I was one of those 
interesting old ladies, 1 would think twice before 
sending a contribution, because I would not know 
whether this would not be repeated. These are 
facts, Mr. Mayor, and you cannot get rid of them. 

4 1 see here Mr. Frank Thompson, who obtained the 
concession, and went through unparalleled difficulty 
with it; and Mr. Rudd is here, who was also up 
with him. They know the circumstances, and I think, 
therefore, I am fairly entitled to speak of that Society 
as the Aborigines’ Destruction Society. Now, we 
have an amusing combination — we have this assembly 
of old gentlemen who have killed about a hundred 
people — because they *cannot deny it, 1 can bring 
facts — and with whom have they combined ? Well, 
they have combined with the member for North- 
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ampton. Now, Mr. Mayor, J have bf$e careful. If 
I were to indulge the instinct that is in me I would 
say things, perhaps, (hat some of you who are kindly 
disposed towards me would in after criticism say 
put me on the level of the honourable member for 
Northampton. No, , it is better to take a higher 
platform, and I will simply say that the combina- 
tion of the Aborigines’ Protection Society and the 
member for Northampton is unique. I would be 
trespassing upon doubtful ground if I referred to the 
record of the member for Northampton. If you 
will wander with me into the classics, into the 
history of the Roman empire two thousand years 
ago, you will find that the conduct of a certain section 
was to make money by vilifying any one who got 
above the crowd ; but then please remember that if I 
were to lower myself to that platform, I do not think 
that you, though you would agree with my facts, 
would say that I commended myself to you by my 
conduct. Of course it is an anomaly — I leave the 
private character — it is an anomaly that a cynical 
editor in London, whose paper exists for the criticism 
of any one who rises above the average — it is an 
anomaly that that man should appeal to a working 
community — I refer to the electors of Northampton. 
But they require to be educated ; they require to be 
told that the Little England that he advocates is 
destruction to their industry; that England is a very 
small country with a very large population, which has 
lived during the last hundred years by working up 
raw products and then giving them to the world ; that 
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the virorW has vt^ '^ discovered that, through 
giving to the work? the raw product when manufac- 
tured, England has got contfdt, of the world, and, 
to sum it up shortly, the worl^ by protective and 
prohibitive tariff says, “We will have nothing to 
do with England." If I could put before you a 
simile — and it appeals to every one of you, because 
we are all a sporting community — it is iUfit as if a 
cricket eleven, say the county of YorShhire, beat 
every one else, and the neighbouring counties were 
to get nervous and frightened, and say, “ We will 
handicap you with fourteen or sixteen men when we 
play " ; and then afterwards went on to say, “ We will 
not play you at all." That is just the situation in the 
world. This has nothing to do with us here, but the 
politicians of England do not conceive the situation. 
That is why the Little England is hopeless. If Eng- 
land were a country like the U nited States, with a large 
expansion of territory, it might enter on such a career, 
but with an entirely small island, almost at present a 
workshop, its future depends upon its relations with 
the external world. And these relations, Mr. Mayor, 
depend on the relations with the colonies of South 
Africa, with Australia, Canada, and the rest of the 
world. No politician has yet hit that idea, but if the 
world as a whole hits on a prohibitive tariff against the 
mother-country, what would occur? I will give you one 
more simile. The land cannot provide for the support 
of forty millions, and they would be exactly in the 
position of a ship out of which the provender had been 
taken and yet the rats were left. The food having 
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been exhausted, there would' solution, and 
that is, to eat themselves. 

‘ I leave to the contaftunity the compreheAsion of the 
idea, but I have mentioned it because this' advocate of 
the Little England^lias not explained to hjs constitu- 
ents the position thatjteally exists. The United States, 
France, and Russia, and almost every civilised part of 
the worltL are shutting us off by prohibitive tariffs. 
They say th&y will not play cricket with us, and the only 
solution is to hiake arrangements to play cricket with 
our colonies, and if we do not see what is going on, 
perhaps the colonists will play cricket with people 
other than ourselves. I could say a great deal 
more, but I think in justice to yourselves, of whom 1 
am the representative, I should hold silence. But of 
course one of the most amusing pictures that ever 
was seen is the member for Northampton and the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society in the same boat. I 
wish them a happy voyage and a safe haven, but I 
do submit this to you, gentlemen, that beyond such a 
picture imagination cannot go. When I consider these 
kindly old gentlemen, who are utterly wrong, in close 
and holy alliance with the member for Northampton 
— I wish them joy of the situation. 

‘ But, Mr. Mayor, what should be a practical con- 
sideration for yourselves is the following : — You may 
say, “ We admit that our people have gone out and 
taken the north, and we are rather proud of it. We 
are proud that some of our colonists should have done 
this work. It makes us feel stronger and better that 

they undertook and successfully carried that work to a 
z 
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conclusion.” Bht perhaps if we were at Port Elizabeth 
they would say, “ Where do we pome in ? ” I would 
simply answer this : It was my duty the other day 
to speak to the people of Salisbury’ in connection with 
the Beira railway, and they showed me, so far as the" 
eastern portion of our country went, what an enormous 
saving they would make by communication with the 
coast. I find, before wc get to the end of the railway 
at Chimoio, we pay out in connection with foilway and 
river transit nearly /6 a ton, and I fii)dJ<Vom the end 
of the railway to Bulawayo is five hundred miles, and 
I think you will begin to see what I am at. I find 
that after fulfilling my obligations to the Cape Colony 
as to the construction of the railway to Mafeking 
(five hundred miles from Bulawayo), this much- 
despised Mafeking railway will give for many years 
to come the sole trade of Matabpleland to the people 
of the Cape Colony. Now, that is the proposition I 
submit to you, and I ask further — and there are many 
commercial men here to-night — where, in relation to 
this much-despised telegraph, where am I at the 
present moment, in spite of the difficulties of the 
Matabele question ? Within six months I shall be 
at Blantyre. We can see from the press that Her 
Majesty is to take the responsibility of Uganda. 
Before we know where we are I shall be at Uganda. 
Now, I feel the coming criticism pleasantly. You will 
say, “ What is the good of that ? " Do any of you pay 
7 s. 6 d. a word to the pastern Telegraphs ? I think 
many of you do. But, gentlemen, you see what ts 
going to occur. Her Majesty is going to get Uganda. 
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If I cannot get through the Mahdi,"! am going to 
get to the coast, and,there is then going to be a com- 
petitive telegraph system before we are very much 
older. I am speaking, say, of five years lienee, when 
you are going to use your telegraph at about 4s. a 
word instead of 7s. fed., and then I shall have done 
something in the interests of the commercial com- 
munity. 

‘Now, we will take another advantage. I have 
dealt with 1 tne, Mafeking railway and the telegraph 
to the north, tb both of which I have not in any way 
pledged the people of this country ; and there is one 
more question. You must remember that you are 
responsible for 1,200,000 natives. I happen to be 
the Native Minister. Well, there are difficulties on 
certain portions of your border, but, Mr. Mayor, 
don’t you see that the destruction of Lobengula by 
a force of nine hundred men of your colonists is 
going to render it a perfectly easy thing for us to 
deal with the Pondos, and other native tribes ? The 
one story of the Matabele who submitted, and the 
one story when I came down from the Protectorate, 
was that this little thing that went “toot-too, toot-too, 
toot-too,” was an unfair thing, and no one could stand 
against it ; and so, when in your position as individual 
citizens you weigh the situation, please remember 
that in so far as yourselves are concerned, not one 
single sixpence has been contributed, and in so far as 
the direct advantages are concerned, there are many 
that have come to you. That is the proposition that 
I submit to you, and what more can I do ? 
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' I see lying here a document *yhich I had for- 
gotten, carried away by the cu^if of my thoughts, 
when I submitted to you that was impossible for 
us to go on in our position iri Mashonaland with 
those threatening impis. Here is the statement of 
the son of the father of missionaries, who is also the 
representative of Her Majesty, and I think I may 
read it to you for your information. On that very 
question he makes the following statement. Refer- 
ring to the Matabele, he says : “ Probably what they 
will do will be to make life a burden to the unhappy 
Mashonas in the vicinity of the pioneer column, who 
may be bringing supplies for sale, or otherwise show- 
ing a disposition to welcome the new chums. There 
are no two ways about it — this is where the shoe 
will pinch eventually.” Is not this interesting to you, 
written by the son of the father of missionaries, and 
you might say by one intimately in association with 
the Aborigines’ Protection Society ? He continues : 
“ Your men go as liberators to do the work of the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society, whatever may be 
their actual motives ; another time will come when, 
however peacefully you have succeeded in working, 
you will have to draw the line at Matabele raids into 
Mashonaland, bullying and plundering the people 
who will be doing your work." This is the contri- 
bution which I had forgotten from Mr. Moffat, the 
Imperial Commissioner at Palapye, and these are 
facts which I would like to convey to you. 

'And now, having dealt with the question of our 
occupation and the difficulties thereof, the abuse that 
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we have received, and what our men have done, 
I will make a fi^pfjpiarks as to our future. The 
future, Mr. Mayor, js full of difficulties. As I once 
said to a representative organisation, “*If one only 
knew what was in front of one, one would never 
attempt a thing ” ; but it is very fortunate we never 
know, and the future to me is a simple, daily, steady 
attempt to apply whatever we have in this old portion 
of South Africa to those new estates that we have 
obtained, or — if you will let me use the personal — 
that I have obtained, and wait for the future, for no 
one will remove from myself the idea that the day 
will come when there will be one system south of the 
Zambesi. With full affection for the flag I have been 
born under, and the flag I represent, I can perfectly 
understand the sentiment and feeling of a Republican 
who has created his independence and values that 
before all ; but I can say fairly that 1 believe in the 
future, I can assimilate this system which I have been 
connected with, with the Cape Colony, and it is not 
an impossible idea that the neighbouring Republics, 
retaining their independence, should share with us as 
to certain general principles. 

‘If I might put it to you, I would say they 
should share with us as to the principle of tariffs, 
the principle of railway connection, the principle 
of appeal in law, the principle of coinage, and in 
fact all those principles which exist at the present 
moment in the United States, irrespective of the 
local assemblies which exist in each separate State 
that country. I fully recognise — excuse me 
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wandering into this — that even if, so far as the 
flag is concerned, we were one united people, it 
would be better, in so far as the gold of Johannes- 
burg and the coffee, tea, aAd sugar of Natal are 
concerned,, that there was a local assembly deal- 
ing with those matters ; and whether that local 
assembly happens to be under our flag or whether 
it is not, surely it is not a very high conception to 
think that as to general questions — these broad ques- 
tions of railways, tariffs, coinage, and dealing with 
the natives — we should have a unanimous policy. 
And in the future — in so far as the special questions 
that I have been dealing with are concerned — they 
will have to be assimilated with the Government of 
the Cape Colony by degrees in so far as regards its 
laws, railways, and tariffs. 

‘ When some of you talk in private about my 
dual position, please remember this —I have said it 
before — that if you were to sleep for five-and-twenty 
years, you might find a gentleman called your 
Prime Minister sitting in Cape Town and con- 
trolling the whole, not only to the Zambesi, but 
to Lake Tanganyika. Then do not indulge in this 
frightful objection to the dual capacity so long as you 
see under the light of public criticism that a human 
being does not sacrifice the interests of one, and does 
not do something that is unfair and incorrect. For the 
future is clear — we shall be one. Surely you should 
be thankful for the happy accident of a human atom 
who makes us one, for I feel assured that if you went 
to sleep you would not wake up to object to a 
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Prime Minister who regulated the whole : that is a 
thought for you to carry home with you. 

‘ When you ask for immediate movement in these 
matters, I think of the* Warning of Sir Bartle Frere : 
You must never hurry anything. You .must take 
step by step, in accordance with the feeling and senti- 
ment of the people as a whole. You may be more 
progressive in one of the cities of the country, but if 
you are wise you will consider the relations of that 
city with the whole. Never hurry and hasten in any- 
thing. I remember in the impetuosity of my youth 
I was talking to a man advanced in years, who was 
planting — what do you think ? He was planting oak- 
trees, and I said to him, very gently, that the planting 
of oak-trees by a man advanced in years seemed to 
to me rather imaginative. He seized the point at 
once and said to me, “You feel that I shall never 
enjoy the shade ? ” I said “ Yes,” and he replied, “ I 
had the imagination, and I know what that shade 
will be, and at any rate no one will ever alter those 
lines. I have laid my trees on certain lines ; I know 
that I cannot expect more than to see them beyond a 
shrub, but with me rests the conception and the 
shade and the glory.” And so, Mr. Mayor, I would 
submit to you the idea that many of us have concep- 
tions, and we may also have the frank recognition 
that in our temporary existence the results cannot be 
known. But we can work slowly and gradually for 
those results which may come beyond our temporary 
existence, and it is satisfactory to feel that one may 
find the right lines in the same way that I saw the 
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pleasure of this individual who was laying the lines 
of the oak-trees. 

‘ Now, Nlr. Mayor, I will add little more before 
resuming mjr seat. Do not think for one moment 
that I do pot recognise all the fences that I have 
to take. It may be in the future that a fence 
will meet me that I cannot get over, but it is satis- 
factory to think that in the past, in connection with 
this conception of mine, I have been as yet able 
to surmount the fences in front of me. And I may 
say to you frankly that I know full well that the 
great success of the future rests on your support and 
your approval. No man can form ideas, or can carry 
out an undertaking on this gigantic scale, unless he 
has the support of the people, and that is my own 
feeling. It is for you to decide, and for you to con- 
sider carefully, irrespective of your local politics, 
whether in the future you can give me that cordial 
and hearty support. My motives have been assailed. 

I have many enemies, and they have insinuated many 
reasons for my action , but, Mr. Mayor, they do not 
understand yet the full selfishness of my ideas. I 
will take you into my confidence, and will say that 1 
have a big idea that I wish to carry out, and I know 
full well the reward, a reward which is the highest 
reward a human being can attain ; and that reward, 
Mr. Mayor, is the trust, the confidence, and the 
appreciation of my fellow-citizens.’ 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE NATIVE QUESTION 

The ultimate reconciliation and amalgamation into 
one South African people of the two white races, the 
English and the Dutch, always under the British flag 
or the British hegemony, with British civilisation and 
British institutions, had been, as we have seen, Mr. 
Rhodes’s aim throughout his political life. He had 
laboured to remove racial feeling by promoting closer 
intercourse between the two races, and was himself 
on excellent terms with the Dutch, even with the 
Cape Dutch leaders, though he did not conceal that 
his ideal of a United South Africa differed from theirs, 
because his United South Africa was to remain a part 
of the British Empire, while theirs required for its 
realisation an ultimate separation. In his own words, 
in a speech at Kimberley, 1888 : 4 We must endeavour 
to make those who live with us feel that there is no 
race distinction between us; whether Dutch or English, 
we are combined in one object, and that is the union 
of the states of South Africa without abandoning the 
Imperial tie.’ 

There was, however, another question which he 
well knew would be one day of altogether supreme 
importance, and which had been in the past, and 
was to some extent still in *the present, a cause of 
separation between the English and Dutch races in 
South Africa. I mean the native question. The 
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native question was to be in the future the question 
of questions in South Africa, and in the past it had 
been the chief operating cause of the separation of 
the Dutch, when the Great Trek of the discontented 
Cape Dutchmen led to the formation of the Republics, 
whose existence and influence have been the means of 
fostering and maintaining racial feeling at the Cape. 
It was the British Government’s insistence on the 
rights of the black man which, far more than anything 
else, produced the exodus of the Dutch from the Cape 
Colony. Missionaries from England had constituted 
themselves from the first the protectors of the natives ; 
and while they seem to have acted often very un- 
wisely and with distinct prejudice, no doubt the 
natural abuses by individual colonists of the system 
of slavery which existed till 1834, supplied them with 
a good deal of actual reason for their interference. 
This interference with the cherished rights of the 
slaveowners over beings whom they regarded as 
their property, produced a state of irritation which 
was sharply accentuated by the giving of equal civil 
rights to the free natives in 1828 ; and the long pent- 
up indignation burst forth when the emancipation of 
1834 was carried out by Downing Street with such 
stupid maladministration as to deprive the slaveowners 
of the bulk of the compensation for their property. 

The South African Dutchmen at that time regarded 
the natives as animals, differing essentially from white 
men, and absolutely without claim to the civil rights 
which the British Government asserted and conferred. 
He did so then ; and in the Transvaal, where he has 
full freedom to make his own laws, he does so now. 
The Transvaal Grondw'et, the basis of law in the 
Republic, is explicit on this subject: ‘The people 
will suffer no equality of whites and blacks either in 
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state or in church.’ Among other civil disabilities, 
landowning is forbidden to natives, and the right of 
serving on a jury is denied, while the treatment of 
the natives in the Transvaal has always «been charac- 
terised by a harshness and habitual refusal of justice 
to the black man as against the white nten which is 
notorious. The full report given by Mr. Fitzpatrick 
of the case of the chieftainess Toeremetsjani, head 
wife of Sekukuni, and since his death head of the 
tribe, gives a fair notion of the state of things that 
obtains, especially the cross-examination of a person 
so high placed in the state as Commandant Cronj£, 
lately the Boer leader at Magersfontein, then the 
Superintendent-General of Natives. 

Now, this same feeling on the native question has 
always obtained, though in a modified form, among 
the Cape Dutchmen. In the Cape Colony black man 
and white are equal before the law, have practically 
equal civil rights, though there are certain special 
police regulations adapted to the present condition of 
the black man. The question of political rights had, 
of course, followed upon the establishment of respon- 
sible government, and the black man has had a vote 
ever since, so far as he has been qualified, under the 
franchise law. In 1892, with Mr. Rhodes, who had 
formed very definite views on the question, as Prime 
Minister, a fairly high property qualification, owner- 
ship of a house value ^75, or receipt of a yearly 
wage of ^50, was fixed by a new act, with the very 
moderate educational qualification that the voter 
should be able to sign his name and to write his 
address and his occupation. This law admits to the 
franchise those natives who* have acquired property 
and some measure of education, and is a fair attempt 
to gradually confer political rights as an encourage- 
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ment to industry and education among the black 
, people. The law applies equally to the white man 
and the blafck. The law, of course, denies the vote to 
natives living in a state of barbarism and communal 
tenure. 

This gradual enfranchisement of the natives had 
been preceded and accompanied by their education, 
at first by the missionaries on the basis of a mere book 
education, which was found a failure; latterly more 
and more on the basis of good industrial education, 
of which Lovedale, the great industrial school of the 
Free Church of Scotland, was long the only and is 
still the most admirable example. 

Obviously, the crux of the native question is their 
enormous and increasing preponderance of numbers. 
South of the Zambesi there are, roughly speaking, 
seven or eight million natives to three-quarters of a 
million of whites, and even in Cape Colony there are 
about a million to some four hundred thousand whites. 
The majority of these are Bantu, and the Bantu race 
tends to increase under the conditions of civilised rule, 
the old check of war and massacre being removed. 
Naturally enough, though unfortunately, the whole 
feeling at the Cape is largely tinged with the old ex- 
clusive view, still held strongly by the Dutch portion 
of the community, though the English ideal has had 
a leavening influence, and has, besides, steadily 
operated through the laws to improve and elevate 
the natives. 

The English view, however, is carried to extremes 
by a certain section of the English population, who, 
without any regard to actual conditions, would give 
the natives at once electoral privileges for which they 
are quite unprepared. The Dutch view at the Cape 
if seal (1 believe) in the exclusion of natives from 
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the Lord’s Supper in the Dutch Reforihed Church ; 
the English view, in the fact that they are admitted 
in all the English churches of all denominations. 

In his views on the native question, Mr. Rhodes 
steers a middle course between the extremes. And 
just as the broadness of his Imperialism led, in his 
Bechuanaland settlement, to a cross-fire of attacks 
and misrepresentations from extreme men, from 
Jingoes and Dutch Bondsmen alike, so his views on 
the native question have been assailed by the extreme 
sections of both sides. He sees the native question, 
as he sees other questions, as it actually is, and he 
shapes his policy accordingly. He is not, as he has 
repeatedly stated in the House, in favour of depriving 
the black man of the vote, when his growth in civilisa- 
tion, evidenced by the acquisition of some education 
and some property, justifies it; but he utterly opposes 
the giving of the vote to the masses of ignorant and 
irresponsible natives living under communal tenure 
and in a state of barbarism. 

His position, the thoroughly English one of gradual 
elevation to full citizenship as the black man gains in 
civilisation, is well put in a passage of the speech on 
the Glen Grey Bill, which 1 give in full at the end of 
this chapter. ‘It will be wise not to deal with the 
whole native question at once. The natives are 
children, and we ought to do something for the minds 
and brains the Almighty has given them. I do not 
believe they are different from ourselves.’ He holds 
that, as a body, they are ourselves in the state of 
savajgery which we were in in Britain before the 
coming of the Romans, and while they are in this 
state of barbarism they ade, he says, unfit for full 
privileges of citizenship. As far back as 1887 he 
stated in a speech in the Cape House his position as 
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against the extreme negrophilists. ‘On account of 
an extreme philanthropic sympathy there are those 
who wish to endow the native with the privileges 
which it ha£ taken the European 1800 years to 
acquire.’ Again : ‘ I will lay down my policy on this 
native question : either you have to receive them on 
an equal footing as citizens, or you have to call them 
a subject race. Well, I have made up my mind that 
there must be class legislation, that there must be 
Pass Laws and Peace Preservation Acts, and that 
we have got to treat natives, where they are in a state 
of barbarism, in a different way from ourselves.’ He 
went on to say : ‘ The missionaries are wrong on the 
question, When they turn out men who are capable 
of administering the telegraph and postal system, and 
of doing carpentry and managing machinery, these 
are the men who will get the franchise without diffi- 
culty.’ He had already expressed his admiration for 
the system of industrial education at Lovedale. What 
he objected to was the mere book education and 
Christian doctrine generally taught; and since 1887 
the missionaries have generally come round to his 
view. The old mode of native education is admitted to 
be a failure ; the industrial education, then carried 
out only at Lovedale, is taking its place everywhere. 

On the other hand, on another and most important 
point, Mr. Rhodes was in 1887 and long before, and 
nas continued to be ever since, against the Dutch 
view. He knew liquor to be the curse and ruin of 
the natives by his own observation and experience 
in Kimberley and elsewhere ; he knew the enormous 
advantage of keeping liquor from the natives, and he 
has never ceased to insist in the Cape House on the 
wisdom and justice of doing so. This, of course, 
was not the Dutch view, not only because liquor kept 
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the natives down, and was the surest means of pre- 
venting them acquiring the property qualification for 
the franchise, but also because the wine industry and 
the brandy industry at the Cape werp almost ex- 
clusively Dutch. Mr. Rhodes, when he has a firm 
conviction, is not afraid of running counter even to 
those he desires to conciliate, and on the question of 
keeping liquor from the natives he has fought the 
strong opposition to his view, in season and out of 
season, throughout his political life. 

The essence of Mr. Rhodes’s views on the native 
question is this : ‘ We have got to treat the natives, 
where they are in a state of barbarism, in a different 
way from ourselves.’ ‘ Where they are in a state of 
barbarism’ is the condition that requires this treat- 
ment; but Mr. Rhodes has always been strongly in 
favour of gradually elevating them out of that state, 
not only by giving an industrial education, but also 
by giving them an interest and a part in local govern- 
ment among themselves, as he did in his Glen Grey 
Act (1894), while encouraging them in education and 
in habits of industry, which alone could lead to the 
possession of property, by making the conditions for 
the franchise an educational and property qualification 
required of black men and white alike. 

Mr. Rhodes has an exceptionally good practical 
knowledge of the native question, because he knows 
the natives, from long and close intercourse, extra- 
ordinarily well. He has none of that dislike and 
contempt for the black man, as black, which is so 
prevalent in South Africa and has even infected the 
English, though, of course, to a far less degree than 
the Dutch. He likes to have black men round him ; 
he treats them as his fellow-men, simply in a lower 
state of development. His servants are all natives 
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from different parts of Africa; Lobengula's sons, 
whom he has sent to school, make his house and 
gardens their own during their holidays, and he treats 
them just as,if they were his own. 

In his compound at Kimberley he was in the 
habit for years of talking with natives from all parts 
of Africa, knowing enough of their language to 
make himself understood ; while he had seen the pro- 
sperity and happiness which his paternal govern- 
ment there had brought to the thousands of black 
men under him. The shopkeepers and liquor-sellers 
of Kimberley might grumble and agitate, but Mr. 
Rhodes looked after ‘ these poor children,’ as he calls 
them, won their confidence by his friendliness and 
kindness, and won their affection through that almost 
animal instinct by which they can tell whether a man 
has genuine goodwill to them, or is merely professing 
it; kept the liquor from them, gave them plenty of 
healthy and harmless recreation, with good education 
for all who desired it, and thus made the great De 
Beers Company an instrument in the civilisation of 
the natives, the influence of which, seeing that the 
labourers come to the compound from all parts of 
Africa, and learn the advantages of total abstinence 
as well as the liking for and the dignity of labour in 
this practical way, cannot be overestimated. 

Of course Mr. Rhodes had studied the native 
character and native way of thinking, which is very 
different from the European, in other places than 
Kimberley. He had begun as a boy in Natal with 
the Zulus on his brother Herbert’s plantation; he 
had studied it in Basutoland at the beginning of his 
political life, when he was' Commissioner there ; he had 
Studied it in Pondoland and the Transkei; he ha 
studied it in Rhodesia; and thus, in 1894, he was 
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better equipped to undertake a bill to deal with the 
native question than any other politician living. 

With this object in view he took, ’during his 
Premiership, the position of Secretary* for Native 
Affairs. The speech in which he moved the second 
reading of the Glen Grey Bill (July 1894) is a prac- 
tical attempt to deal with the native question in legis- 
lating for the more uncivilised and ignorant natives 
crowded together in a part of the Cape Colony. It 
was to be applied first to the Glen Grey district and 
to Fingoland, and then gradually extended, as it 
has been since, to new areas. The genuine philan- 
thropy which is often too well concealed beneath the 
rather rough and downright language of one who 
loves always to call a spade a spade, and rather 
enjoys the indignation his plain speaking may pro- 
duce, betrays itself, to any one who has the seeing 
eye, in several parts of this speech. That he should 
have undertaken it at a time when he was loaded 
with the many anxieties and multifarious business of 
developing Rhodesia, his time also filled with the 
ordinary business of his position as Premier, and his 
mind troubled by the increasing hostility of the 
Transvaal, says much for his interest in the natives; 
and the plan he proposed was to elevate the natives 
to a higher level of humanity by teaching them to 
govern and to help themselves. Our relation towards 
the natives in South and Central Africa is the relation 
of teachers towards pupils. Mr. Rhodes’s comparison 
of the natives to British tribesmen of the time of the 
Druids conveys a deep truth in reminding us that the 
British Empire has to do for the native African exactly 
what the Roman Empire did lor the native Briton, and 
that the duty of passing on the civilisation we have 
received and developed will pay us well, makes the 
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performance of the duty a business arrangement. 
Our profit is the price of their schooling. 

The essentials of the measure were its provisions for 
local self-government and industrial education out of 
the natives’ own resources, while its labour clauses 
enforced his own maxim, ‘ The secret of a happy life 
is work.’ The check on the liquor traffic was a kind 
of local option which was to have an educative in- 
fluence on the natives by teaching them to make 
some sacrifices to remove from themselves the pest 
of drink. The practical wisdom and philanthropy of 
this measure is a very strong additional claim to the 
approval of all who value these qualities as charac- 
teristics of true statesmanship. The operation of the 
Act has, as a matter of fact, made for the happiness 
of the natives, more than anv increased facilities for 
the parliamentary franchise could possibly have done. 
Six months after the Act came in force the chief 
inspector of police found the prison at Glen Grey, 
which was generally crowded, absolutely empty. An 
inquiry elicited the information that there were no 
prisoners now, because crime had ceased with the 
cessation of drink and idleness. 

This new development of the policy of stopping the 
liquor-drinking among the natives could not commend 
itself to the Dutch wine-growers and brandy-farmers 
of the West, and would have met with much more 
serious opposition but for the labour clauses, which 
redeemed it for them, as for all employers of labour, 
who were ill supplied owing to the dislike to regular 
work, which seems almost a primitive instinct among 
the industrial as well as among the military Bantu. 
This dislike, of course, may be ascribed to ancestral 
habit, the old division of duty being war for the 
men of the tribe, work for the women, which arrange- 
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ment the polygamous Kaffir finds too satisfactory to 
change, though his share of this division of duty has 
ceased to exist. The unskilled labour of the Cape 
Colony is all, one need scarcely add, native. 

This policy of keeping liquor from the natives has, 
moreover, from the beginning, been placed *in the fore- 
front of native administration in Rhodesia, where Mr. 
Rhodes, as managing director and head of the enter- 
prise, has had about a million of natives under his 
sway. The laws against selling liquor to natives 
are very severe, and were from the first stringently 
enforced, so that a stop was promptly put to the 
first beginnings of the evil both in Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland. To treat the natives like children, to 
let them have what is good for them, and forbid to 
them what is bad for them, is Mr. Rhodes's policy, 
to which is joined legislation, such as parts of the 
Glen Grey Act, the influence of which is carefully 
designed to be educative as well as protective. 

On moving the second reading of the Glen Grey 
Act in the Cape House, on July 30th, 1894, Mr. 
Rhodes said : — 

‘ There is, I think, a general feeling that the 
natives are a distinct source of trouble and loss to 
the country. Now, I take a different view. When 
I see the labour troubles that are occurring in the 
United States, and when I see the troubles that 
are going to occur with the English people in their 
own country on the social question and the labour 
question, I feel rather glad that the labour question 
here is connected with the native question, for I see 
that at any rate we do not have here what has lately 
occurred in Chicago, where, on account of some 
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question as to the management of the Pullman Car 
Company, t the whole of these labour quarrels have 
broken out, and the city has been practically wrecked. 
This is whit is going on in the older countries on 
account of. the masses as against the classes getting 
what they term their rights, or, to put it into plain 
English, those who have not, trying to take from 
those who have. If they cannot get it by what 
might be termed Irish legislation, they mean to get 
it by physical force. That is another aspect of 
government by the people. The proposition that I 
would wish to put to the House is this, that I do 
not feel that the fact of our having to live with the 
latives in this country is a reason for serious anxiety. 
In fact, I think the natives should be a source of 
jreat assistance to most of us. At any rate, if the 
whites maintain their position as the supreme race, 
the day may come when we shall all be thankful 
that we have the natives with us in their proper 
position. We shall be thankful that we have escaped 
those difficulties which are going on amongst all the 
old nations of the world. 

4 Now, it happens that in the rearrangement of the 
Cabinet I was given the charge of the natives, and, 
naturally, what faced me was the enormous extent of 
the native problem. In addition to the natives in 
the colony, I am responsible, on this side of the Zam- 
besi, for half a million of natives, and on the other 
side of the Zambesi I* am responsible for another 
half-million. By the instrumentality of responsible 
government, and also by that of another position 
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which I occupy, I feel that I am responsible for about 
two millions of human beings. The question which 
has submitted itself to my mind with regard to the 
natives is this — What is their present state ? I find 
that they are increasing enormously. I. find that 
there are certain locations for them where, without 
any right or title to the land, they are herded together. 
They are multiplying to an enormous extent, and 
these locations are becoming too small. The Transkei 
could support, perhaps, its present population of 
600,000 people, but it is not able to support double 
that population. The natives there are increasing at 
an enormous rate. The old diminutions by war and 
pestilence do not occur. Our good government 
prevents them from fighting, and the result is an 
enormous increase in numbers. The natives devote 
their minds to a remarkable extent to the multiplica- 
tion of children. The result is an increase in the 
population. The problem before us is this — What is 
to become of these people ? I am sure that the 
Transkei cannot support 1,200,000 people, whilst I 
know that there will be certainly that number of 
them in about twenty years. What then do we 
intend to do ? As I have stated once before in this 
House, the natives have had in the past an interest- 
ing employment for their minds in going to war and 
in consulting in their councils as to war. But by our 
wise government we have taken away all that employ- 
ment from them. We have given them no share in 
the government — and I think rightly, too — and no 
interest in the local development of their country. 
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What one feels is that there are questions like 
bridges, roads, education, plantations of trees, and 
various local questions, to which the natives might 
devote therhselves with good results. At present 
we give them nothing to do, because we have taken 
away their power of making war — an excellent pur- 
suit in its way — which once employed their minds. 
Then there arises the question of their land, which 
cannot continue to provide enough for all of them. 
There is not room for them all. In the third place, 
in many parts of their country we have placed can- 
teens. The man who has nothing to do turns to 
the canteen. We do not teach them the dignity of 
labour, and they simply loaf about in sloth and lazi- 
ness. They never go out and work. This is what 
we have failed to consider with reference to our 
native population. 

1 These are my premises. I wish to look at them, 
not from a philosophical point of view, but from a 
practical point of view. The natives know nothing 
about the politics of the country. They have told me 
time after time that they do not understand these 
politics. “ Leave us alone, but let us try and deal 
with some of our little local questions." That is the 
common statement they have made to me. I do not 
know whether the member for Fort Beaufort would 
agree with me, though I am not trenching upon the 
question of no vote at present I feel, too, that if the 
people desire it the canteens should be removed from 
their midst Further, it is our duty as a Government 
to remove these poor children from this life of sloth 
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and laziness, and to give them some gentle stimulus 
to come forth and find out the dignity of labour. 

‘ And then, if I may speak on a general question 
in the interest of the country, I would say that I 
have had to face the question of the extraordinary 
position of the labour problem of the colony. One 
day I am told that I ought to introduce an irriga- 
tion scheme; then the Malmesbury farmers say I 
must go into the question of the growth of corn; 
and 1 am told that my country contains in its natural 
soil the greatest possible capabilities. And yet I find 
that nothing is done. This, I am told, is owing to 
the sluggish conservatism of the people. I might say 
something about this question. So long as I talk 
about farming, so long as I talk about what we should 
do, it is all right. But as soon as any one of my own 
race commences to farm, I can almost prophesy that 
in three years he will collapse. Slow progress — ex- 
tremely slow progress — is made, it is true ; but when 
I begin to inquire into the reasons for it, I find that 
the country which grows the greatest quantity of corn 
is Egypt, at 2d. per diem as the basis of cost of labour. 
In Nyasaland, where good coffee is produced, wages 
are 4s a month, including food i£d. per diem. It has 
been stated that it is the laziness of the Western 
farmer which prevents his producing corn and com- 
peting, when he has his labour on this basis — of at 
least 2s. 6d. to 3s. per diem as against 2d. per diem 
in these other parts of the \yorld. I am speaking of 
those countries which are great grain-producing 
countries. I have seen what these people live on, 
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and their food is not worse than that of the Kaffir. 
But the wage of the English agricultural labourer 
averages only about 12s. per week, and he lives 
certainly at «a higher standard of civilisation than 
our raw Kaffir; and yet the Kaffir is paid almost 
50 per cent, more than the Englishman. 

‘So much for this aspect of the question. Now, as 
to the Bill itself, I wish to point out that the first 
clause deals with the question of area. The clause 
only states Glen Grey, but if the House approves of the 
Bill, I would propose to apply it to other native areas. 
If the House approves of the Bill, I will certainly 
apply that clause to Fingoland. Under the clause, 
individual title will not be given unless the Divisional 
Council recommends it. The other provisions I 
would apply to Fingoland, because 1 would con- 
sider that with the approval of the second reading 
1 had received the approval of the House. Part ii i§ 
simply as to the creation of areas. Glen Grey is not 
suitable in many respects, and it is mixed up with 
white farmers, and so we have had to reserve in Glen 
Grey those parts of the country which are in the 
Occupation of white farmers. Certain other reasons 
have had to be considered : the Indwe railway, for in- 
stance. What I would like in regard to a native area is 
that there should be no white men in its midst. I hold 
that the natives should be apart from white men, and not 
mixed up with them. There are about three hundred 
morgen of Glen Grey farjns which have been already 
surveyed, which would give about seventy allotments. 
The Bill proposes that to each of these allotments 
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there should be a village management board of three 
men, which should be nominated by the Government. 
And the Government would select first the people 
whom they thought best to nominate. 'Perhaps the 
House is not aware that Glen Grey has been actually 
settled before. There are five of these farms, which 
are called mission farms ; but they are not mission 
farms at all, but Crown lands on which there happen 
to be missionaries. Successive Governments have 
already settled this question of Glen Grey. They 
have been giving the titles while the House has been 
discussing the matter, and I find that they have 
created these titles and managed them by a village 
council or board of natives. The Government would 
give these boards all the powers of the Village 
Management Act. Under these powers, the boards 
would limit the amount of stock on each agricultural 
lofc -and therefore overcrowding would be prevented, 
ft rests with the natives to apply for an extra title 
for building lots which would be pointed out on the 
commonage. 

‘As to the cost of surveying, I find on investigation 
in the district that they have given a title to the Mount 
Arthur people on what was termed a mission station. 
It has been said that we should charge them £ 2 , 10s. 
for each agricultural lot of three to four morgen. But 
I find that the cost for each has been ^5. After dis- 
cussing the matter with the magistrate, I think it 
would not be just to let the* difference between the 
two amounts come out of the revenue, for we should 
Have to issue eight thousand titles to Glen Grey, 
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which would be a loss to the country of nearly 
^20,000. ,And this I do not think would be right. I 
find that they are all anxious to get these titles, and, 
so as not to Pose the other £ 20,000, the Government 
has spread the additional cost over four years, to be 
paid in four instalments. I think that seems fair, as 
I do not think that the Government should be called 
upon to pay half the cost. It should be understood 
that the Government are not asking the natives 
suddenly to pay the £ 5 , and I do not think that 
they would feel the other portion of the payment when 
spread over four years. The natives could always 
get the four morgen by paying 1 5s. per annum, and 
they pay tos. at present in hut tax. For an extra 
morgen they would have to pay 3s. With regard 
to alienation and transfer, it has been thought advis- 
able not to submit these people to the very heavy 
charges which we have in connection with our farms. 
The Government looks upon them as living in a natiyd 
reserve, and desires to make the transfer and aliena- 
tion of land as simple as possible. These clauses 
have been drawn after very careful consultation with 
those gentlemen who are in charge of this matter. In 
reference to administration and distribution of their 
estates, the Government have simply taken the 
Native Succession Law of 1 864 and adopted it, the 
object being to save expense. The next great 
question is that of primogeniture. These people 
ate given a piece of land, and they are very domestic 
in their nature. Four morgen of land would not split 
lip into much for each of the family, in case of the 
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death of the native who was the head of the family. 
The only way to meet this is by the native law of 
primogeniture. The only way to deal with it is by 
the law of entail — leave it to the eldest Son. We fail 
utterly when we put natives on an equality with 
ourselves. If we deal with them differently and say, 
“ Yes, these people have their own ideas,” and so on, 
then we are all right ; but when once we depart from 
that position and put them on an equality with our- 
selves, we may give the matter up. What we may 
expect after a hundred years of civilisation I do not 
know. If I may venture a comparison, I would com- 
pare the natives generally, with regard to European 
civilisation, to fellow-tribesmen of the Druids, and 
just suppose that they were come to life after the two 
thousand years which have elapsed since their exist- 
ence. That is the position. The honourable member 
for Fort Beaufort simply wants to get rid of the two 
thousand years that lie between us and the natives. 

‘ To return to the clause under consideration, I con- 
sider that the procedure to be adopted with regard 
to the second wife of the native is a matter for the 
House to decide. I was in the Transkei the other 
day, when a native told me that the Government 
taxed him for each wife. I believe he said he had 
six, but I am not sure. Now (went on the native), 
you say you can only recognise the first wife. The 
missionary tells me that it is very wicked to have 
more than one wife. But l find in the Old Testa- 
ment people had from one to one hundred wives. 
And I do not find any instructions in the Old or 
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New Testaments as to whether I may have a hundred 
wives or only one. This was just a simple native. 
I told him, “ I had not considered the question." 
To proceed:' of course, the House will have to deal 
with the matter of entail. As to the question of 
voting, we say that the natives are in a sense citizens, 
but not altogether citizens — they are still children. 
And though we place them in individual positions with 
regard to certain pieces of agricultural land, we pro- 
tect them by all sorts of laws. In so far as that land 
is concerned, the native has no right to claim a vote 
for it. And so it will be said you are going to take 
away the vote from the poor native. But if those 
gentlemen who say that they wish really to consider 
the welfare of these poor people, would think less 
about their votes, and more about their future, they 
would effect more. I know that these gentlemen 
talk much at missionary meetings about the poor 
natives, but I say to them, Try to do the native! 
some real good. Some honourable members may 
say that 1 have broken my pledges in interfering 
with the country by revising the voters’ lists in the 
territories I have referred to. But this is not the 
case. It may, perhaps, be said that the list of voters 
clause will rob these poor people of their votes. 
Nothing of the kind. I have found that nine-tenths 
of them were not entitled to vote at all at present. 

I do not propose to interfere with the Franchise Law 
as it was passed last yea*, but I say that it has been 
carried out improperly, and therefore, in dealing with 
these native areas, if the House approves of it, I pro- 
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pose to extend the law as it at present exists, so that 
it shall be properly carried out. I think there would 
be an alteration effected in Aliwal if this were to be 
carried out. I think that a very large number of 
voters registered in the district would, qn a careful 
examination, not continue on the roll under the pre- 
sent Franchise Law. 

‘ With reference to the labour tax, some newspapers 
in the colony take it that all of the natives will have 
to pay the labour tax whether they work or not. Now, 
that is not the case. What I have found is this, that 
we must give some gentle stimulus to these people to 
make them go on working. There are a large number 
of young men in these locations who are like younger 
sons at home, or if you will have it so. like young men 
about town. These young natives live in the native 
areas and locations with their fathers and mothers, 
and never do one stroke of work. But if a labour 
«Hx of 10s. were imposed, they would have to work. 
Their present life is very similar to that of the young 
man about town who lounges about the club during 
the day and dresses himself for a tea-party in the 
afternoon, and in the evening drinks too much, and 
probably finishes up with immorality. These native 
young men are not in a position to marry and settle 
down, because they have not got cows. They are a 
nuisance to every district in the Transkei, to every 
magistrate in the Transkei, and to every location. 
We want to get hold of these young men and make 
them go out to work, and the only way to do this is 
to compel them to pay a certain labour tax. But we 
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must prepare these people for the change. Every 
black man cannot have three acres and a cow, or four 
morgen and a commonage right. We have to face 
the question,' and it must be brought home to them 
that in the future nine-tenths |of them will have to 
spend their lives in daily labour, in physical work, in 
manual labour. This must be brought home to them 
sooner or later. There is nothing new in this. 

‘Now is the moment to deal with the question of 
taxation. I would do away with locations on private 
farms, the defect of which is that we do not know 
where the natives are. I propose to use the labour tax 
for industrial schools and training. I propose that the 
neglect of labour should provide a fund for instruction 
in labour. I have called them industrial schools, but I 
mean that they should be carried on under regulations 
to be framed by the Government. Why ? I have 
travelled through the Transkei, and have found some 
excellent establishments where the natives are taught 
Latin and Greek. They are turning out Kaffir 
parsons, most excellent individuals, but the thing is 
overdone. I find that these people cannot find con- 
gregations for them. There are Kaffir parsons every- 
where — these institutions are turning them out by the 
dozen. They are turning out a dangerous class. 
They are excellent so long as the supply is limited, 
but the country is overstocked with them. These 
people will not go back and work, and that is why I 
say that the regulations of these industrial schools 
should be framed by the Government; otherwise these 
Kaffir parsons would develop into agitators against the 
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Government Let me go on and point out the way- 
in which the minds of the natives should be occupied. 
I find that many of the friends of the natives would 
hear of their minds being employed in noother pursuit 
than that of electing members for Parliament. That 
was the question of the vote. “You must get them to 
vote for me,” was the general position of the friend of 
the native. 

' Now, I say the natives are children. They are 
just emerging from barbarism. They have human 
minds, and I would like them to devote themselves 
wholly to the local matters that surround them and 
appeal to them. I would let them tax themselves, and 
give them the funds to spend on these matters — the 
building of roads and bridges, the making of planta- 
tions, and other such works. I propose that the House 
shall allow these people to tax themselves, and that 
the proceeds of their taxation shall be spent by them on 
tjje development of themselves and of their districts. 
The honourable member for Cape Town (Mr. Wiener) 
smiled the other day when I spoke of the natives build- 
ing bridges, and asked how they could build them 
with the proceeds of their taxation ? If in Fingoland 
an extra fax of 10s. per agricultural lot, or per head, 
were put on, and a district council were formed, that 
would give them ^9000 per annum to spend. The 
Local Loans Act could be applied, the repayments to 
extend over eight years. By that means I propose 
that the country shall gradually be relieved of local 
expenditure in the Transkei. These people have the 
best portion of South Africa. I think that any one in 
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charge of the Transkei is doing his duty to these 
people and f to the country when he works with this 
object, that the Transkei should not be a charge upon 
our funds fot local purposes. So far as roads, bridges, 
etc., and even so far as education and the appointment 
of scab inspectors, and indeed all those which I may 
call local questions, are concerned, I want to ask 
that these people shall have, through district councils, 
this kind of representation. Mr. Vcldtman, whose 
name is a household word, has begged me to do 
something of the kind. 

Now as to the liquor question, I have read carefully 
the proposals of the Labour Commission, and the 
proposition is that the majority in divisional councils 
shall have power to make any law for the disposal 
of liquor licences. I can say that I have been instru- 
mental in removing the liquor from tens of thousands 
of these poor children. I refer to the compounds and 
locations in which they are shut up, and in which the 
liquor is kept from them. The liquor question is a 
difficult one, and 1 know the difficulties of it. When 
it is said that we should take the licences away from 
all the hotel and canteen-keepers, I think there is 
some unfairness in it. We have gone on year after 
year encouraging these people to improve their 
dwellings, and have then suddenly turned round and 
proposed that all these people should shut up shop 
a nd have their business taken away from them. This 
is manifestly unfair. If the majority of the voters 
decide that a canteen should be closed, we should 
give compensation. The advantages of the system 
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are plain. No one can then say that the closing of a 
canteen or hotel is the fad of a teetotal party. The 
people must put their hands in their own pockets 
and be willing to pay compensation. If*in Fingoland 
we could raise a fund of ^9000 per annum, as I have 
before pointed out, we shall be able in Glen Grey to 
have a fund for this compensation. These are the 
reasons why, in dealing with this liquor question, I 
have adopted the recommendation of the Labour 
Commission, but I have also laid down the principle 
that if the people wish the canteens to be closed they 
should also pay compensation. Half the people could 
forward a request through their council and say that 
they were willing to pay for the closing, and who 
could say anything against that ? If no compensation 
were paid, we should be open to the charge that it 
was a temperance move, and that without compensa- 
tion we were taking the trade away from the people. 
Then there might be another charge, that the council 
nominee members would stop this. One half of the 
council are elected, and the other half nominated. 
These natives are mixed up with white farmers. I 
have asked the farmers whether they would object to 
sitting on the council with people of another colour. 
They said No. I have made the number of nominees 
six, for the following reasons : that if it were left to 
election, there would not be a white on the council. 
This would not apply to purely native districts, but 
Glen Grey, unfortunately, i» entirely mixed up, and 
that is the only way out of the difficulty. But for any 
one to say that the whole of the six white men would 
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vote for no compensation is perfectly ridiculous. I 
think better.of my own countrymen. 

‘ Before I finish dealing with the Bill, I will refer to 
the question 6f title. There is the payment of quit- 
rents, and there is that of alienation with consent of 
the Government. Some newspapers have said that 
the whole object of the Bill is to get land into the 
hands of the white men, and I simply refer to the 
title to refute this. Again, we hear the argument that 
after five years these people will sell out to the white 
men. My idea is that the natives should be kept in 
these native reserves and not be mixed with the white 
men at all. Are you going to sanction the idea, with 
all the difficulties of the poor whites before us, that 
these people should be mixed up with white men, and 
white children grow up in the middle of native loca- 
tions ? In the interest of the white people themselves 
we must never let this happen. White labour cannot 
compete with black labour in this country — physical 
labour, I mean. As to the argument that some men by 
assiduous detail could buy out seventy native holders 
with their three thousand morgen in one bargain, I 
have dealt with the Diamond Fields and with Charter- 
land, but I would rather do either or both over again 
than undertake such a job as that. The title means 
that the holdings cannot be sold without the consent 
of the Government. There are clauses which lay 
down that in case of theft the land shall be for- 
feited; there is a clause* that in case of non-cultiva- 
tion the land shall be taken away and reallotted ; 
there is a clause providing that it shall not be 
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sublet ; and another clause that there shall not be 
subdivision. • 

* I would now deal with a few of the literary criti- 
cisms of the Bill. The Bill has puzzled ihany because 
it has appealed to the different classes of this country. 
In one paper I read that the Bill is too sudden. 
Well, I am sorry. I have not been a year in the 
Native Affairs Office, but I see terrible crowding of 
locations going on, and that is my reason for hurrying 
on the Bill. Another paper remarks that no voting 
powers would be given. I have explained that before. 
I have not interfered with the native voting powers 
at all. If the honourable member for Fort Beaufort 
raises an objection on that score, then we must come 
to the conclusion that some persons have voted for 
him who had no right to do so. I have already dealt 
with the criticisms in reference to title. There is 
another criticism, that I am not taking any notice 
of the recommendations of the Labour Commission. 
But I would point out that there are no less than 
ten of these recommendations embodied in the Bill. 
There are the recommendations in reference to 
liquor, a labour bureau (for the natives would come 
and ask to be provided with masters, because other- 
wise they had to pay a tax of 10s.), forfeiture in case 
of conviction for theft, subletting, cheap transfer, 
additional taxation for educational purposes, the 
agricultural and industrial clause, and vagrancy — 
in all, ten of the Labour Commission’s recommenda- 
tions embodied in the Bill. 

‘ I submit to this House that there are four pro- 
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positions that come before us in regard to this 
question. We have to find land for these people; 
we have to find them some employment ; we have 
to remove the liquor from them ; and we have to 
stimulate them to work. I submit to this House 
these propositions, and I hope the House will 
accept them. Do you admit that the native ques- 
tion is most dangerous? Do you admit that you 
have done nothing for these people ? Do you 
admit that in many parts of the colony these people 
have been ruining themselves? Do you admit 
that century after century these large numbers 
could not be provided with land? Do you admit 
that these people are increasing at a great rate? 
This Bill puts forward various proposals to meet 
this state of things. I submit to the House that 
the idea that we could drive them out must be dis- 
missed as regards those parts of the colony which 
these people have occupied. They art* our future 
labourers, and we cannot permit them in these areas 
to be ever increasing, and the places to be over- 
stocked. I propose to apply these principles to 
f^ngoland at once. It would be wise not to deal with 
the whole native question at once. The natives are 
children, and we ought to do something for the minds 
and the brains that the Almighty has given them. I 
do not believe that they are different from ourselves. 

‘The Bill says to them that we will put them on the 
land; we will put them*under their local magistrate; 
and we will let them conduct their own local affairs. 
As to liquor, you will, no doubt, hear that the wine- 
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fanners of the West will object. Still, when the wine- 
farmers hear that these people are willing to pay 
compensation for the removal of this pest, I do not 
think they will continue to object. The last pro- 
position is that we must give the people some 
stimulus to work. It is impossible to provide them 
all with land ; at the present time their homes are 
crowded. The question has been met by many 
countries before, and it is admitted that there has 
always been a period when the country could not 
be supported by agriculture alone. Hence the pro- 
visions of the Bill to meet this difficulty. I will say 
one thing in this House — that there was never a 
greater mistake made than by people who think 
that the native editor of Ltvo, the native paper, has 
the confidence of the native people. And so the 
criticism and abuse which have been poured upon 
this Bill by this barbarian, who has just partly 
emerged from barbarism, are not to be taken any 
notice of. What does this Bill mean? It is an 
earnest effort to deal with the position of these 
people. We cannot stand by and do nothing: it 
is easy to do that. It is an effort to deal with th^se 
four propositions I have submitted. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a Bill with a wide scope. I may say the 
whole of the north will some time or another come 
under this Bill if passed by this House. If the Bill 
gets through, he will be a brave man who will attempt 
to alter it I would not be surprised to see Natal 
— I should say the Transkei — come under this Bill. 
1 will not prophesy that it will be applied to Natal, 
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because the Natal people have too much independence 
to accept Cape legislation. Indeed, you may say 
this is a native Bill for Africa. You are sitting in 
judgment on' Africa at the present moment. I have 
merely submitted to the House my ideas on the 
question. It is a proposition submitted to provide 
them with district councils ; it is a proposition sub- 
mitted to employ their minds on simple questions 
in connection with local affairs ; it is a proposition to 
remove the liquor pest ; and last, but not least, by 
the gentle stimulant of the labour tax to remove 
them from a life of sloth and laziness ; you will thus 
teach them the dignity of labour, and make them 
contribute to the prosperity of the state, and give 
some return for our wise and good government.’ 


The last speech in this chapter is one made in the 
Cape House, May 20, 1894, on the annexation of 
Pondoland. Mr. Rhodes objected to disarmament, 
as he had done in respect to Basutoland twelve years 
before, when he said, ' It is hard lines to take from 
them their guns which they bought with their own 
money’; for justice to the natives, and consideration 
for their feelings (the guns being regarded by them 
ad a sign of manhood), were always a part of his 
native policy. 

*1 do not ask for congratulations, 1 for what has 
been done by the Government during the session 


1 Mr. Rhode* moved ‘That in the opinion of this House it is ex- 
pfdfapt* that the country known *1 Pondoland, comprising the terntonc 
•f last sad West Pondoland which have been ceded by the Chiefs 
Sigcan and Nquiliso, should be annexed to this colony, and tna 
the Government take such steps as may be necessary to effect su 
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has simply been a necessity, The House has 
recognised that once they crossed the Kei, it was 
merely a matter of time when the boundaries of the 
Cape would be conterminous with those of Natal. 
The maintenance of a barbarian power between two 
civilised powers has been proved by experience to be 
almost an impossibility ; and the only point for the 
Cape to consider in connection with Pondoland has 
for some time been, When would be the right moment 
for annexation? In the Bluebook upon the matter 
there will not be found some correspondence which 
had taken place between the late Government and 
the Governor of the colony. This has been ex- 
cluded at the request of the Imperial authorities, but 
I am allowed to allude to it, and it appears that 
during the existence of the late Government, when 
they were asked what course they proposed to pursue, 
they said that when the right moment came they 
were prepared to relieve the Imperial Government of 
all responsibility on condition that the colony had 
complete control. The whole crux of the ques- 
tion, therefore, was and is this, When is the right 
moment to annex ? 

‘ During the last recess Sigcau and Umhlangaso 
broke out into hostilities, and the colony of Natal 
asked the Cape to co-operate with them in dealing 
with Pondoland. About the same time, too, a native 
power in the north had been dealt with, and Ministers 
came to the conclusion that the opportune moment 
had come to deal with the Pondo question. The 
next question arose, How was this to be done ? The 
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Governor at first rather feared the weakness of the 
colony, but t M misters felt that in the Cape Mounted 
Rifles they had a , force perfectly capable of success- 
fully carrying through hostilities, should they break 
out. Major, Elliott, the chief magistrate, then came 
down to the colony, and after consultation with him 
it was decided that the chiefs should be informed 
of the proposed annexation, and that it would be 
sufficient for the purposes of the Cape to move the 
Cape Mounted Rifles to the boundary and leave to 
Major Elliott the diplomatic details.’ 

Mr. Rhodes proceeded to narrate in detail the 
circumstances of the mission of Major Elliott to 
Sigcau and Umhlangaso, and said he was supported 
by physical force, because he (Mr. Rhodes) believed 
that in dealing with natives a display of physical force 
went a long way. 

‘ It might be asked, Why did we not consult the 
neighbouring colony of Natal ? But I would point 
out that there was no time to lose. Hostilities were 
constantly occurring between the chiefs, and prompt 
action was necessary, otherwise we should have had 
serious complications with neighbouring colonies and 
states, which was not desirable. The position taken 
up by Natal was an impossible one ; it was actually 
suggested that we should divide the territory with 
Natal, which meant the handing over of Griqualand 
East to Natal. What I would suggest tp Natal is 
the consideration of the question whether the river 
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Umzimkulu, from its source to its mouth, is not the 
natural boundary between the two colonies. After 
obtaining cession of the country, I visited Pondoland, 
and met the two chiefs, when a new difficulty arose, be- 
cause it appeared that they desired the country to have 
been annexed on the basis of Basutoland, which meant 
that their magistrates should advise and not govern. 
Now, each chief had been found utterly unfit to rule, 
and though the chiefs tried hard to make me change 
my mind, I had to tell them that the only basis of 
annexation the Government could sanction was that 
the magistrates, and not the chiefs, should govern. 
This created some unpleasantness at the time, but the 
chiefs subsequently gave in ; and at the present time 
the magistrates are enforcing the law. Now if the 
Pondos had intended showing fight, I think they 
would have done so during the first week, when there 
were one or two outrages, and magisterial interference 
was necessary. But the secret of the peace is that 
the common people are delighted at the change of 
government, for they know that now there will be 
law and order. 

‘ The next difficulty that arises is the question of 
concessions in Pondoland. The Government have 
decided that no concession shall be recognised. They 
have been blamed for that decision, but they thought it 
much better to speak out, otherwise they would have 
had people, who had bond fide put their money into 
concessions, asking them in »the future to recognise 
these concessions, and saying that the Government 
had not spoken. The Government may be right or 
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wrong, but the position they have taken up is this, 
that no poncession shall be recognised as legal 
unless sanctioned by the High Commissioner. When 
you go into a native country you should endeavour to 
obtain all the attributes of government ; and I would 
remind the House that you would have a hard time 
of it, if you found the land, minerals, and forests in 
the hands of different concessionaries. Government 
then would have the husk and other people the 
kernel. The Government considers that a sum of 
£500 a year is enough for the proper maintenance 
of a native chief. That is the story of the cession. 
After the cession was made, Government thought it 
desirable to leave fifty Cape Mounted Rifles with 
each magistrate, and the result has been that the 
House will be asked to vote ,£15,000 to replace 
the 134 Cape Mounted Rifles taken out of police 
service in the colony. The actual cost of the occupa- 
tion of the country is £7500, but we have stores 
valued at £1812, and although there are incidental 
expenses, I am confident that we shall come out under 
£7000. In addition we shall have to pay £8000 a 
year for magistrates, for we could not get the hut 
tax in until after next year. That will make in 
all a sum of £15,000, which, with the cost of the new 
police, will make £30,000 in all. We hope next 
year to obtain hut tax sufficient to pay for the mainten- 
ance of the police, but I submit that there must be a 
charge debited to the. Transkei, though one hopes 
that the time will arrive when this portion of the 
colony will pay for itself. I think we might, indeed, 
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put the cost of the Cape Mounted Rifles against 
the Customs duties. The House may congratulate 
itself, if it admits that the annexation of Pondoland 
was essential, that a happy conjunction of circum- 
stances has permitted it to be effected without great 
cost or danger. There was of course a considerable 
difficulty that had to be dealt with in the person of 
Umhlangaso, whom Sigcau had stipulated that we 
shall remove from the country. Accordingly Umhlan- 
gaso has been brought into the colony, and is now 
located with a few followers eight miles from Kokstad, 
and has given a solemn pledge that he will not return 
to Pondoland. Another difficult question was whether 
the Government should disarm the natives. But I 
would ask on what basis we could disarm them. They 
had submitted without a shot being fired, and I do 
not think the Government could justly claim to take 
their guns from them. Even if we had taken the 
wretched guns they had, the guns would have had to 
be paid for, and they might then use the money to 
buy better weapons. There is really no just or logical 
ground upon which the Government could disarm 
them, and it is for the House to say whether the decision 
of the Government was a wise one. With 700,000 
natives to rule you may feel almost overweighted with 
responsibility ; but, having taken the step of extending 
the borders of the colony, we are bound to carry 
it out. It has been often said that the Cape is unfair 
to the natives, but it would* be as well if the critics 
knew and studied the conduct of the colony toward 
native tribes which have frequently rebelled, have been 
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subdued, and are now governed with money drawn 
from the treasury of the colony. I have pointed 
out the unselfish position of the colony. To us 
annexation was an obligation, whereas to the natives 
it will be .a positive relief, for they will be freed 
from a seething caldron of barbarian atrocities ; and 
I hope that if the House be pleased to adopt this 
motion, the people will experience the blessing of 
coming under the kind and beneficent sway of the 
Cape Colonial Government.’ 
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CHAPTER XIII 

PROGRESSIVE GOVERNMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Mr. Rhodes, though known by every one from the 
beginning of his political career to be a strong 
Imperialist, had so far conciliated Dutch sentiment 
by his just and considerate treatment of disputed ques- 
tions, like the land settlement in Stellaland, and his 
perfect freedom from race feeling, that he had obtained 
on his own terms the support of the Afrikander Bond 
before he formed a Ministry in 1890. He was helped, 
too, by the fact that he had made during his political 
life a great many personal friends among the Dutch 
at the Cape, especially among the educated and 
enlightened section who were not averse to pro- 
gress, by whose help he sought to educate the mass 
of the Dutch electorate so as gradually to win them 
from their reactionary conservatism to accept so 
much of the progress of the time as would bring 
them into line with the English electorate in support- 
ing a progressive policy. The isolated conditions of 
life, that had for a long period obtained among the 
bulk of the Dutch or country party, naturally made 
them less inclined to favour progressive measures 
than the more adventurous English population, which 
was chiefly, though of course by no means exclusively, 
especially in the east of the* Colony, confined to the 
towns. The Dutch character, solid, cautious, slow, 
and not easily stirred, was an additional force in the 
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same direction as the long-existing isolation of the 
conditions qf the farmer’s life. 

Change of any kind was what the Cape Dutchman 
in the country parts most disliked ; and just as he 
had kept his religion free from change, so he would 
have liked *to keep all other questions, such as the 
native question, which concern his life. He was, 
in fact, satisfied to live as his fathers did before him. 
He would have liked to go on farming in the same 
way as he had been accustomed to all his life, and 
innovations of any kind were suspected as well as 
disliked. To this solid conservatism he added the 
conservative influence of the Old Testament, which 
was still taken literally as a guide in daily life. Thus 
the interference with their flocks by the Scab Act 
seemed to a great number of farmers not only an 
innovation, but an impiety, a flying in the face of the 
Heavenly Ruler, who would send scab or remove it 
as He saw fit, but would disapprove of human inter- 
ference with His will by such means as sheep-dip. 

Education and intercourse with more progressive 
minds were the means by which Mr. Rhodes hoped 
to bring the solid excellence of the Dutchman into 
combination with the more adventurous ability of the 
progress-loving Englishman in the work of South 
African development and unification. The experi- 
ence and knowledge which would come from taking 
a part in the government of the country were an 
excellent solvent for the excessive conservatism of 
the Dutchman, in the opinion of the progressive Cape 
Premier, who had, however, to proceed very cautiously, 
as the mere fact that he was an Englishman, and 
looked what he was, awoke the ancestral antipathy. 
In a speech in 1887, Mr. Rhodes gave a Dutch 
elector’s reasons, expressed to himself, for distrusting 
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him: ‘In the first place, you are too young; in the 
second, you look so damnably like an Englishman,’ 

Furthermore, Mr. Rhodes sought to recommend 
progress to the bucolic mind by bringing home to 
its strong self-interest the material advantages. 

The wine industry might be one of the most im- 
portant industries in the country, and the wine 
industry was at this time threatened by the phyl- 
loxera. To meet this, Mr. Rhodes recommended 
trying American vines, and himself studied the 
question, where it could best be studied, in France, 
and brought the result of his inquiries to the 
aid of the Western wine-grower. The fruit of 
the Colony, though it had great advantages of 
climate, being very carelessly grown and packed 
could make no successful impression on the London 
market. To encourage and develop the export fruit 
trade Mr. Rhodes exerted himself actively, and 
brought to the producer the knowledge of the best 
modern methods of growing and of packing his pro- 
duce. Also with, a view to a greater extension of 
the industry, not only at the Cape, but in Rhodesia, 
he brought over experts from California and Florida 
to advise and superintend planting operations. With 
proper irrigation oranges might be grown largely, and 
Mr. Rhodes set the example on his own farm at Sauer- 
dale and at his estate in I nyanga. The Angora goat 
introduced in 1856 is largely bred, and the Cape 
supplies one-third of the goats’ hair bought in Eng- 
land. Mr. Rhodes himself visited Constantinople, 
and obtained an Imperial Firman through which he 
secured the purest Angora .blood in the world for 
the improvement of the breed of goats which furnish 
so valuable a part of the produce on the stock-farms 
°f the Karoo. 
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These practical efforts to bring the advantages of 
progress home to the unprogressive Dutch farmers 
were supplemented by the practical teaching of the 
advantages of material progress seen as expansion, 
in the open market for Cape produce offered by 
Rhodesia, iti contradistinction to the prohibitive tariffs 
imposed on Cape products by the Dutch farmers’ 
kinsfolk in the neighbouring South African Republic. 

In considering Mr. Rhodes’s speeches and legisla- 
tion during the years he ruled as Premier at Cape 
Town, it must, therefore, always be remembered that 
he had to modify his progressive policy in order to 
carry the Dutch colonists with him, and this involved 
temporary sacrifices to their sentiments and their 
prejudices. He got, indeed, valuable help from an 
unexpected quarter ; the policy of Pretoria, with its 
hostile duties on Cape imports, and its choice of 
strangers from Holland instead of Dutch Cape 
colonists to fill the posts in its administration, having 
a decided, if gradual, influence in alienating the 
sympathies of the colonists from their kin in the 
Transvaal. The alienation, which went on as self- 
interest thrust out race sentiment, made Mr. Rhodes’s 
aim of reconciling the Dutch to the Imperial idea an 
easier task than it at first seemed. The self-interest 
of the Cape people, to which Mr. Rhodes had on the 
whole successfully appealed in his advocacy of expan- 
sion to the north through the colony, had by this 
time found that his appeal had been well grounded. 
Their sons found employment in the new territory, 
the official positions were filled by Cape colonists and 
Englishmen with perfect impartiality, their produce 
and wagons went in untaxed, and the contrast of this 
treatment with the treatment they were experiencing 
more and more in the Transvaal increased their satis- 
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faction with the politician, Imperialist and English- 
man though he was, who had taken and t developed 
Rhodesia for their advantage. 

As a working politician Mr. Rhodes showed him- 
self the same skilful and far-sighted man of affairs, 
who had carried through the great diamond mine 
amalgamation. Once in the saddle, and the reins of 
government gathered into his strong hand, he re- 
solved to be unhorsed by no combination. Concilia- 
tion of opponents and amalgamation of interests had 
always been Mr. Rhodes’s way of dealing with opposi- 
tion, and he carried the same methods into politics 
with conspicuous success. The opposition ceased to 
be dangerous, nay, almost ceased to exist, when its 
leaders were won over by Mr. Rhodes and became 
members of his Government, Sir Thomas Upington, 
for example, as his Attorney-General, Sir Gordon 
Sprigg as his Treasurer-General. The strength of 
the Rhodes Government at last became so great that 
nothing, short of a miracle, seemed likely to oust 
him from his practical dictatorship. In all this 
political work Mr. Rhodes was helped by what had 
hindered him in the days before he rose to political 
power, by the breadth and liberality of his Im- 
perialism. The middle course he had always steered 
between the extremes now brought him near enough 
to either extreme to recommend his policy to both, 
and English and Dutch vied with one another 
in their faith in the strong Imperialist who had 
drawn them together to make them one in feeling 
by working unitedly for a common object — the 
greatening of the British Empire by the addition 
to it, not only of territory, but of a united and loyal 
South African people. 

It is to this period of political power, though a little 
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prior to the time of its highest development, that 
the following speech belongs. It was made in the 
Good Hope Hall at Cape Town, October 27, 1894. 

‘Your Excellency, Mr. Mayor, and Gentlemen, — 
You know this is rather a difficult toast to reply to, 
because I have to reply for the Ministry and the 
Houses of Parliament, and I happen to be a member 
of both. Now, it is exceedingly difficult to speak in 
both these capacities, but if I had to reply for 
Parliament, I would point out to you that they 
represent the people of the country. It is exceed- 
ingly easy to say that we do not do our duty ; it is 
exceedingly easy to say that we are defective in 
looking after the affairs of the country ; but, gentle- 
men, if you will allow me to say it, we are the elected 
representatives of yourselves. If I were to indulge 
in remarks to the effect that we were the best people 
that you could possibly elect, I would be asking you 
to flatter us ; but I will merely point out that we are 
th^ elected representatives of yourselves, and if you 
do not approve of us, you have the important power 
of dismissing us. Can I say more? I will shelter 
myself, in so far as the Parliament is concerned, 
behind the judgment of one of your past governors, 
who had acted in many lands, and who told me that 
He, after the various parliaments he had dealt with, 
Was best satisfied with the Cape Parliament ; and I 
t$ll explain to you the reasons that he adduced for 
that. He said — and perhaps I may hurt some one s 
feelings — he said, “You are a most conservative 
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people ; you never make a change without the most 
extraordinary discussion, and after repeated demon- 
strations of sufficient causes for that change.” And 
he said further, “ One of the most curious things about 
your Parliament is that nine-tenths of them never 
desire office ; and I have read your discussions, and 
notice that there exists a courtly consideration 
between you, and (if I may use the words) you 
never use ungentlemanly language.” I am not 
quoting my own remarks, but the remarks of one of 
your governors. Nor can I add anything to them. 

I remember the occasion when the mother of parlia- 
ments was so moved by a party discussion that the 
members proceeded even to physical force, and I 
recollect that one of the oldest members of the Cape 
Parliament came to me in exceeding alarm and said, 
“Can these things be? I can’t believe it.” Unfor- 
tunately, it proved to be true, but this gentleman to 
whom I am referring really felt that the government 
of the world was getting into difficulties, because 
such conduct was so contrary to every idea and fuel- 
ing that he had. 

‘ I may say, as one who has been a member of 
this Parliament, I think, for over twelve or thirteen 
years, I have had many difficult questions to fight 
— especially this Northern question — and with the 
various changes of politics, I have frequently fouiiU 
that those who were intimately associated w(th 
me at one time have subsequently become rity 
opponents ; and yet there has always been a kindly 
and courteous consideration shown, and if any 
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member lowered himself to personal abuse beyond 
ordinary parliamentary practice, he was condemned, 
not only by those who were opposed to him in 
politics, but also by his own supporters. I attribute 
that, Mr. Mayor, to the fact that with reference to the 
parliament whose health you are proposing, I may 
say that nearly nine-tenths of them do not desire 
office. They come down with all their prejudices, 
I will allow, and some of them perhaps with extreme 
views, they sit in that Parliament, and you may 
perhaps say that one section is under So-and-so, and 
one section under some one else, but this is not 
really the case. My experience of Parliament, in so 
far as a private member is concerned, is that I can 
gain the ear of the House on any question if it is a 
right proposition to put ; and in so far as a Ministry 
is concerned, if I take gentlemen present into my 
confidence. It has frequently been suggested that a 
Whip should be provided, but my view of the present 
Cape Parliament is this, extraordinary to state, that 
you can rely on the individual judgment of the 
House. It is an extraordinary position, I admit ; but 
at any rate, my experience of the Cape Parliament is, 
that if a fair proposition is submitted to the House, 
you need not deal with the sections of the House, 
but you can win the ear of the whole House, and 
dbsure the success of your proposition, if you can 
produce facts to support it. 

#, In so far as the special question is concerned 
which you have met to-night to approve, the develop- 
ment of your hinterland, it is pleasing, in connection 
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with this Parliament, to think that at the present 
moment the sole judge of that district is One of your 
people — the son of a respected member who has 
lately departed from us, who was, I might say, a 
member of the Opposition, yet dealt with me always 
with the kindliest consideration on this Northern 
development, and who told me from time to time 
frankly that he did not agree with my local politics, 
but on every question gave me the kindest con- 
sideration. His son now holds, next to the guest 
whom you are greeting this evening, the highest 
position in the Northern development. He lost 
another son in our occupation of that territory, and 
so he gave two pledges to that development. It 
is only a few days ago that I received a telegram 
from another gentleman who has gone to the North. 
He is one of your late prime ministers. He also 
has thrown in his lot with us, and has taken the 
position of legal - adviser for that territory. I talked 
with him frequently. I may very fairly speak about 
him, because when lately a change occurred, owing 
to the difference of party politics, he went into active 
opposition ; but he has now given the balance of his 
life to the development of those northern territories, 
and he was once one of your prime ministers. I 
refer to Sir Thomas Scanlan. 

‘ I* is hopeless to take up the position that you have 
secured country enough, and will go no further. 

I have told you once before,* those old people at the 
Blockhouse might have said that was the limit ; and 
when members of Parliament get up and say you must 
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go no further, that this must be your limit, and that 
you are taking away the best blood and energy of 
the country, the only reply to them is, that it is an 
absurdity. The people will go on, and you must 
follow them, and when you follow them, follow them 
with your laws and administration, and make every- 
thing the same, waiting — waiting, Mr. Mayor, for the 
ultimate amalgamation. 

* But the toast that I have specially to refer to is 
the toast of the Ministry, and I have pointed out to 
you two of the leading members of the House — one 
who has gone from us, who has given his tribute to 
the northern territory in the persons of two of his sons, 
and the other who has been your prime minister, and 
has gone to throw in his lot with the people in that 
new country. Now, sir, I have to reply for the 
Ministry, and I am told that this is a very delicate 
question ; but I do not feel it to be so. 1 am told 
that Cape Town returns three gentlemen who desire a 
change, and a fourth who is a little doubtful as to the 
issue. Well, what I think about the question is this, 
that the Cape community is a reasoning community, 
that the people know perfectly well within themselves 
that the base in Africa for a Federal Assembly 
or for the development of Africa, with its railway 
communication, must be Cape Town, and Cape Town 
recognises that very fairly, and says it will judge us 
aJU by results. It says : We know the position that 
We have ; we know tha\ thfere is no part of Africa, 
with its climate and surroundings and old associa- 
tions, equal to ours, and all we want is fair play. As to 
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any special Ministry, don't suppose that we are going 
to say we swear by these people ; no, we shall not do 
that ; we shall judge a Ministry by its results. You 
meet here this evening, and you say that it is a proper 
thing to propose the health of the Ministry. You 
say : We do not bind ourselves thereby to support all 
their acts and conduct, but it is a constitutional thing 
to do, in the same way as you propose the health of 
the administrator, even though at the present mo- 
ment it may happen that there is a Ministry which, in 
so far as its acts are concerned, we do not entirely 
agree with. You will drink the health of the Ministry 
from a constitutional point of view. I am not going 
to indulge in a party speech. I will simply say that 
personally I view Africa as a whole, and I may add 
that if that ultimate object is obtained whereby, with 
a due regard to the independence of our neighbouring 
states and the foreign powers, we join together in unity 
on a certain broad basis of certain big principles, that 
is all I desire. And if we are going to discuss those 
principles, I am perfectly clear on one thing — that the 
place for consultation is the place in which I am now 
addressing you, under Table Mountain ; for it is a 
very interesting thing I have noted in my travels, 
that in the different states that I visited, different 
people will propose that their state should be the base, 
but still I always find that the second place proposed 
is Cape Town, and so I see that it is the general ten- 
dency of the country to say that, if there are certairtfiro- 
positions to be discussed, without interfering with the 
independence of neighbouring states or foreign powers, 
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they would mutually agree that the place for the dis- 
cussion shoyld be Cape Town. Mr. Mayor, I can speak 
fairly of this because I was not born here, and I was 
not brought up here. I came here from the diamond- 
fields, and therefore I can have an intelligent judg- 
ment of the question. Perhaps, in consequence, as a 
member of the Ministry which is now in power, I can 
fairly claim a general support from the people here, 
as one who can give an impartial decision on the 
question, What is the best position in Africa south of 
the Zambesi ? 

‘Now, I am not going to indulge in local politics, but 
I might go into foreign politics for a short period, and 
might say as a question of foreign politics, with refe- 
rence to a Ministry that is trying to do its best, that 
one of the questions that troubles us now is the ques- 
tion of our railway communication with the interior. 
All we desire on that head is to recognise that the 
neighbouring colony of Natal has its claims. We 
know that the president of a neighbouring state, the 
Transvaal, has built what he calls his own line. It is 
almost complete, and he rightly demands his share of 
the trade. We also, who happen to have arrived at 
that neighbouring state, a state with enormous wealth, 
consider that we should have a certain share. All I 
can say on that question is this, that we recognise 
that the neighbouring colony of Natal should have its 
share ; we recognise that the president of the neigh- 
boring state, the Transvaal,, rightly can claim, after 
spending four millions, that he should have his due 
share of the trade of that important state ; and all we 
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hope is, that after careful discussion and consideration, 
we shall not enter into a ruinous competitiqn, but that 
we shall allot to each state a fair portion of that 
trade. That is a question of external politics which 
we have to deal with, and you must watch our con- 
duct very carefully in our negotiations, and you can 
judge of our action in that matter subsequently from 
the publication of correspondence. Those, Mr. Mayor, 
are external politics, not party politics. I feel sure I 
shall have the same support on this question from 
members of the Opposition as I may have from the 
gentlemen who have done us the kindness to be here 
this evening. 

‘ If we were to talk further of external politics, Mr. 
Mayor, there is really one subject that I might say 
represents the politics of the country, and that is the 
native question. Now, you know I have been away 
for two months. I have been travelling the whole of 
that time continuously. I have been travelling foi* 
two months in a country that you are going to 
govern, and that your people are going to occupy. 
For two solitary months I have been continuously 
travelling, and, do you know, the one point that has 
come home to me is the question of native labour ? 
It is a very interesting question. I feel I am detaining 
you, but I must mention it, because I want you to 
think over it. I start from here, where native labour 
is .£3 or ^4 a month and food, I get up to Bulawayo, 
and I find it 10s. a month and food, and the telegraph 
is going to Blantyre, where it is 4s. a month without 
the food. Then I come to Parliament, and I find 
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that honourable members want irrigation schemes 
and fruit-cyltivation schemes, and then I think it out 
I find labour in England at 12s. a week, that is 
jC 2 , ios. a month, producing an export. I happened 
to go to Egypt the other day, and I found labour 
2d. a day, that is 4s. a month, producing an export, 
and I find in India labour at 4s. a month, and food, 
producing an export. Then you talk to me about 
producing corn and sending it home, and you talk 
about fruit-cultivation, and you say the farmers are 
very lazy, and they won’t do anything ; but you don’t 
really think over the question — the labour ques- 
tion — that is at the root of it all. You are paying 
these natives or a month, and here are the 
people of Blantyre, with whom we are just going to 
be connected by telegraph, paying 4s. a month, and 
you are going to ruin them. You are going to intro- 
duce ^4 a month. Now, I am constantly meeting 
the gentleman who advises the Transvaal, and he 
made a proposition that those natives who don’t work 
should pay a certain tax. Then, totally apart from 
that proposition, a gentleman who represented Her 
Majesty proposed that those who did not labour 
should pay a tax. Then I thought it out myself, and 
last session we passed a bill, — don’t think I am going 
into party politics, for the whole House nearly ap- 
proved of it ; there were only three against it on the 
second reading. 

On the subject of this bill I will tell you a story. I 
remember an excellent Dutch member came to me. 
He said, “ I am going to vote for your bill, but I really 
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think I am wrong.” I said, “Why?” Well, this member 
represented Victoria West, his name is Mr. Le Roex, 
and he replied, “Why! I hear that the member for 
Fort Beaufort is going to vote for it.” He added, “ I 
am sure something is wrong ; I must vote against it.” 
You know, if I might put you a simile — I hope I am 
not saying anything which will subject me to subse- 
quent criticism, but I think you will understand the 
feeling with which, and the reason why, I put it — 
really, if you want a simile, it is just as if those 
ethereal beings above voted with the ethereal beings 
below on a substantive proposition. Now, you may 
ask me why I put this proposition. I put it as being 
aloof from and above party politics, for the proposi- 
tion you have got to think over is this, that we have 
got a great country, and while we cannot expect the 
neighbouring states to part with their independence, 
just in the same way as we will not part with our 
flag, yet on general questions like railway tariffs there 
is no need to go into a cut-throat competition 
detrimental to all of us. 

‘It is just the same with regard to the labour 
question. We have all got to think out the proposition 
why the English labourer works at the rate of 12s. 
a week, why the Indian works at 2d. a day, why the 
Egyptian works at 2d. a day, and why we pay, 
including food, ^*4 a month ? I represent two 
millions of natives, and they are lying idle. I know 
the best thing for them wcfuld be to understand? the 
dignity of labour ; and if you ask me for a big 
foreign policy, it is the question whether we can 
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bring these natives to understand the dignity of 
labour, and whether we can make arrangements 
with the neighbouring states to co-operate in 
bringing that about. I have dealt with our railway 
question. I have dealt with our labour question, and 
others have dealt so ably with the development of 
the hinterland, that I will say very little on that 
point. It was a hobby. One went into Parliament 
fortunately with a hobby twelve years ago, and stuck 
steadily to it. One has had very unhappy times over 
it, but I find if you stick to a point which is a right 
point, a proper point, a point in the interests of the 
country, you gradually win the people to it. To- 
night, I will not speak to you in an apologetic way, 
for in so far as our hinterland is concerned, the risks 
are over. I have kept clearly in my mind the idea of 
assimilation — the assimilation of men, the assimilation 
of territory — and I feel that the position is that one 
does not now wish to ask in a humble way for 
support ; one wishes to ask the question, “ Do you 
agree now ? ” I could not do that before. I can do 
it to-night. I will only give the pledge that the 
proposal I made twelve years ago, on the basis that 
there should be an amalgamation of laws and of 
people, will be carried out by myself, and I will add 


no more. 

‘ As to the Ministry, we are doing our best. We 
know the inexorable fate of all ministries. They 
must change, but remember the change rests with 
the people. It does not rest with the Opposition. It 
does not rest with four or five gentlemen who run 
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round the town and say, “ So-and-so is a dreadful 
person, and So-and-so is doing wrong.” J,t rests with 
the calm judgment of the people, and when the 
people exercise that judgment against us, we must 
go. I can but express the hope, that when that 
time comes, in so far as the foreign policy of the 
country is concerned, and under the foreign policy I 
include the native question, the relations with the 
neighbouring states and our hinterland, I and my 
colleagues may indulge in the same fair criticism 
which has been the habit of those gentlemen who are 
now in Opposition. The period which may ensue 
before they take our position is a period open to 
question. I will not express an opinion on that, but 
I feel sure of this, that as to our foreign policy, as to 
the external questions of the country, we need have 
no fear ; and all I hope is, that those who are with me 
will pursue the same course as to those external 
questions which .they have pursued during the period 
when they have been in the cold shades of Opposition.’ 

Meanwhile, far away in the north, Mr. Rhodes’s 
progressive ideas were finding freer and fuller 
expression, for the development of Matabeleland was 
making rapid and unbroken progress under Mr. 
Rhodes’s most trusted lieutenant, its able and popular 
Administrator. Dr. Jameson succeeded as perfectly 
in Matabeleland as he had in Mashonaland, and dis- 
played as great tact, and exercised as strong an 
influence over the conquered Matabele, as he con- 
tinued to display and exercise in dealing with the 
white settlers. 
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That the charm of Dr Jameson’s personality should 
have been f so generally felt among the settlers of 
Rhodesia was probably due to some extent to the 
very superior class of men who had settled in 
Rhodesia. There are, of course, some black sheep 
in every community, but the comparatively high 
character of the settlers is vouched for on all sides. 
Of many witnesses, perhaps the most obviously 
impartial is Mr. Bryce, who is certainly not an 
unlimited or blind admirer of the maker of Rhodesia. 
Mr. Bryce visited Rhodesia in 1895, and has written a 
very interesting record of what he saw. ‘ I was struck,’ 
he says, ‘by the large proportion of well-mannered 
well-educated men whom one came across in this 
tropical wilderness.’ Again, ‘ Comparing it (a mining 
town or camp) with the many similar “new cities" I 
had seen in Western America, I was much struck 
with the absence of the most conspicuous features of 
those cities — the “saloons" and “bars.” In Cali- 
fornia or Montana these establishments, in which the 
twin deities of gambling and drinking are worshipped 
with e<|ual devotion, form half the houses of a recent 
settlement in a mining region.’ Again, ‘ There is, of 
course, a free use of alcohol, but there is no shooting, 
such as goes on in American mining towns, crimes of 
violence of any kind are extremely rare, and the tracks 
are safe. No one dreams of taking the precautions 
against “road-agents” ( i.e . highwaymen) which are 
still far from superfluous in the Western States, and 
were far from superfluous in Australia. Trains are 
not stopped and robbed ; coaches are not “ held up. 
Nothing surprised me piore, next to the apparent 
submissiveness of the native Kaffirs, than the order 
which appeared to prevail among the whites.’ Bula- 
wayo itself was rapidly growing into a considerable 
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town at the time of Mr. Bryce’s visit. ‘ An opera- 
house was talked of, and already the criqket-ground 
and racecourse, without which Englishmen cannot 
be happy, had Bfeen laid out. Town lots or “stands,” 
as thby are called in South Africa, had gone up to 
prices which nothing but a career of swift and brilliant 
prosperity could justify. However, that prosperity 
seemed to the inhabitants of Bulawayo to be assured. 
Settlers kept flocking in. Store-keepers and hotel- 
keepers were doing a roaring trade. Samples of ore 
were every day being brought in from newly exposed 
gold reefs, and all men’s talk was of pennyweights, or 
even ounces, to the ton. Every one was cheerful 
because every one was hopeful. It was not sur- 
prising. There is something intoxicating in the 
atmosphere of a perfectly new country, with its 
undeveloped and undefined possibilities. And the 
easy acquisition of this spacious and healthful land, 
the sudden rise of this English town, where two years 
before there had been nothing but the huts of squalid 
savages, had filled every one with a delightful sense of 
the power of civilised man to subjugate the earth and 
draw from it boundless wealth.’ 

The gold industry, on which the immediate success 
of the country depended, was at this time in a very 
flourishing state, allowing for the fact that until the 
railway was up, little except some development work 
could be done on account of the excessive cost of 
carriage oy wagon. Prospecting, however, went on 
apace, and at the end of 1894 there were 40,000 
claims registered with the Government, which 
amounts, as Mr. Rhodes shprtly after pointed out in 
his speech to the shareholders of the Company, to two 
thousand miles of mineralised quartz. These dis- 
coveries were made far more convincing as proofs of 
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the value of the country by the report of Mr. J. H. 
Hammond, the celebrated mining expert, who went 
through the country with Mr. Rhodes and examined 
the reefs. He testified that the veins were true 
fissure veins of the class universally noted for their 
permanency. ‘There are,’ he said, ‘substantial 
grounds to predict the opening up of shoots of ore, 
from which an important mining industry will ulti- 
mately be developed.’ 

The chief difficulty was the insufficiency of native 
labour, for the Matabele had an inherited contempt, 
as well as dislike, for manual labour, considering war 
the only proper occupation of a man. The Matabele 
had not only no sense of the dignity of labour ; they 
very generally did not care to earn the excellent 
wages offered, being quite satisfied to remain in their 
savage condition, with none of the wants of white 
men, and no need for money ; and when they did 
come to work, they were in the habit of leaving the 
work whenever the inclination seized them. This, 
however, was bound to be a merely temporary draw- 
back, as willing natives from other parts of Africa 
could be brought in, and the custom of earning money 
by labour would gradually grow by example, and the 
assistance of the chiefs be no longer required to 
induce the natives to come to the mines. 

Farming was at the time being carried on very 
successfully, especially in the neighbourhood of the 
mining centres where there was an excellent market 
for produce, the profits of market-gardening being 
enormous. This was the case in Mashonaland as 
well as Matabeleland ; ,and in Mashonaland, Fort 
Salisbury, which was then three years older than 
Bulawayo, had become quite a considerable place, 
with well-lighted streets and churches and villas, and 
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many of the characteristics of English civilisation. 
At Bulawayo, as at Fort Salisbury, {here were 
numbers of hotels. There were twelve at Bula- 
wayo in 1895. Newspapers (four) were regularly 
published. The telegraph and postal service was 
well managed and actively employed, and, in short, 
the development of a modern English civilisation 
and a thoroughly competent English government 
had reached a point of excellence absolutely unpre- 
cedented in the annals of the world, considering 
the few years that separated this new order from 
the savagery that it had succeeded. 

At this point Mr. Rhodes’s speech to the share- 
holders of the Chartered Company, on January 18th, 
1895, may suitably be given, being a very full descrip- 
tion of the condition of things in Rhodesia at that time. 

‘ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I have to thank you 
for the reception which you have accorded to me, but 
I think that you naturally desire that we should deal 
with the practical part of the Company’s development 
in Matabeleland and Mashonaland, because you must, 
remember that the English are a very practical 
people. They like expansion, but they like it in 
connection with practical business. I will not refer 
to the causes that led to our late war, but I may tell 
you very frankly that we either had to have that 
war or to leave the country. I do not blame the 
Matabele. Their system was a military system ; once 
a year they raided the surrounding people, and such 
a system was impossible for eur development. Con- 
clusions were tried, and they came to a successful 
issue so far as we were concerned. I might make 
2 n 
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one remark with respect to that war ; that to refer to 
the men who took part in it as political adventurers 
was a mistake. • You can quite understand that, 
however bad times were, you would not risk your 
life unless there was something other than profit from 
the possible chance of obtaining a farm at the end of 
the war of the value now of about £ 50. Really, why 
the people volunteered so readily was that they had 
adopted this new country as their home, and they 
saw very clearly that unless they tried issues with 
the Matabele they would have to leave the country. 
I think that is the best reply to the charge that the 
men who took a part in that war did it for the sake of 
loot and profit. 

' Now, in looking at this question we have to con- 
sider what we possess, and I can tell you that we 
possess a very large piece of the world. If you will 
look at the map, let us consider what we have north 
of the Zambesi. We have now taken over the 
administration of the land north of the Zambesi 
save and except the Nyassaland Protectorate. We 
have also received sanction for all our Concessions 
there ; that is, the land and minerals north of the 
Zambesi belong to the Chartered Company — with 
one exception, the small piece termed the Nyassaland 
Protectorate. Even in that, however, we have con- 
siderable rights as to the minerals and land, in return 
for the property we took over from a Scotch company 
called The Lakes Company. We have, however, 
been relieved from the cost of administration of the 
Nyassaland Protectorate. Her Majesty’s Government 
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and the British people have at last felt it their duty 
to pay for the administration of one of* their own 
provinces, and I think we have a very fair reply to 
the Little Englanders, who are always charging us 
with increasing the responsibilities of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and stating that the “Charters,” when 
in difficulty, always appeal to the mother-country. 
Our reply must be that the boot is on the other leg. 
For four years we have found the cost of administra- 
tion of one of your own provinces, and we are proud 
to think that we have yearly paid into Her Majesty’s 
Treasury a sum for the administration of one of our 
own provinces because Governments were unable to 
face the House of Commons to ask them to contri- 
bute to their obligations. 

‘ Well, that is the position north of the Zambesi ; 
and I may say, in reference to that part of our 
territory, that there are very promising reports from 
it. It is a high plateau, fully mineralised, and every 
report shows that the high plateau is a part where 
Europeans can live. If we pass from that to the 
south, we first come to Matabeleland and Mashona- 
land. There we have had great difficulties in the 
past. We had a Charter but not a country. We 
had first to go in and occupy Mashonaland with 
the consent of the Mashonas, and then we had to 
deal with the Matabele. At the present moment 
there is a civilised Government over the whole of 
that. We also possess the land and minerals ; and 
from a sentimental point of view I will say this — 
that I visited the territory the other day and saw 
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nearly all the Chiefs of the Matabele, and I may say 
that they were all pleased, and naturally so. In the 
past they had always “walked delicately,” because 
any one who got to any position in the country and 
became rich was generally “ smelt out,” and lost his 
life. You can understand that life was not very 
pleasant under such conditions. In so far as the bulk 
of the people were concerned, they were not allowed 
to hold any cattle or to possess anything of their 
own. Now they can hold cattle, and the leaders of 
the people know that they do not walk daily with 
the fear of death over them. We have now occupied 
the country, which I think we administer fairly, 
and in that territory also we possess the land and 
minerals. 

‘With regard to the South, in the country termed 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate, we possess all the 
mineral rights of Khamaland, and we have the 
negative right to the land and minerals as far south 
as Mafeking. What I mean by the negative right is 
that from Mafeking throughout the whole Protec- 
torate, since the grant of the Charter, no one has 
any right to obtain any concession from the natives 
except through the Chartered Company. We 
therefore possess the land, minerals, and territory 
from Mafeking to Tanganyika — that is, twelve 
hundred miles long and five hundred broad. 

I might say, with respect to that country, that 
I see no future difficulties in so far as risings of 
the natives are concerned. We have satisfied the 
people throughout the whole of it, and we may say 
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that we have now come to that point when we can deal, 
without the risk of war, with the peaceful development 
of the country. That is what we possess. 

‘ Now, you might very fairly ask what has it cost 
us. Your position is somewhat as follows : — You 
have a share capital of £2,000,000, and you have a 
debenture debt to-day of about £650, 000; and I might 
point out to you that as against that debenture debt 
you have paid for the hundred miles of railway in the 
Crown Colony of Bechuanaland, you have about four- 
teen hundred miles of telegraph, you have built magis- 
trates’ courts in the whole of your territory, you have 
civilised towns in five or six different parts, and the 
Beira Railway. Although you do not hold their 
debentures, you have the voting power, and the 
railway is completed. We might now fairly say, if 
you put aside the Mafeking Railway and the land 
you hold in the Crown Colony of Bechuanaland, as 
apart from the chartered territories, that your deben- 
ture debt can be regarded as about £350,000, because 
I do not think it is an unfair price to put in your 
assets in Bechuanaland at £300,000, for since the 
railway was opened there it has paid its working 
expenses and four per cent. Therefore, in looking at 
the matter from a purely commercial point of view, 
you might say, we possess a country with all the 
rights to it, in length twelve hundred miles, and in 
breadth an average of five hundred, and we have a 
debt of about £300,000 or £3 50, 000 because we have 
an asset apart from that country in the Crown Colony 
°f British Bechuanaland of about £’300,000. 
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‘ The next question you would naturally ask would 
be, what ia the appreciation of the people as to that 
country? The only test you can take in a way is, 
apart from the very large sum put into mineral 
developments, what the people consider the value of 
the townships sold, because that is always the judg- 
ment of the individual. He buys a stand because he 
wishes to erect a store or building. You cannot term 
that the speculative action of syndicates. I may tell 
you that at the last stand sale in Bulawayo the 
purchases were made by people who have since 
erected stores and buildings with the intention of 
remaining and residing in the country. As you are 
aware, the sales there realised ^53,000, and 1 
received in connection with this matter an interesting 
telegram last night. A stand which fetched at our 
sale ^160 was sold — I suppose yesterday or the day 
before, because we are now in complete communica- 
tion by the telegraph — for ^3050. The value of the 
building on it is estimated at £1000, so within six 
months, in the estimation of the purchaser, the stand 
has risen from about ^160 to ^2000 in so far as the 
ground value is concerned. That speaks more than 
words, and shows the confidence of the people in the 
country. 

‘ The next risk with a commercial company like 
ours would be the question of the cost of administra- 
tion. You might very fairly say, "We know that the 
future is all right. We feel that so huge a country 
— mineralised like that — must come out successfully ; 
but what is the cost of administration, what is the 
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difference between revenue and expenditure ? ” That 
is the next question which business mei\ would ask. 
In connection with that you will, no doubt, have 
examined the reports, but it is always very difficult 
to gain a practical idea from a report respecting a 
question like that. I can, however, tell you from my 
knowledge about the position. The revenue now is 
about ^50,000 per annum from the country, and the 
expenditure is about /70, 000. You must, however, 
remember that I do not include in the revenue of 
^50,000 the sale of stands, because I call that capital 
account. I mean by revenue, what you receive 
monthly from stamps, licences, and the ordinary 
sources of revenue which every country possesses. 
I am therefore justified in thinking that we need 
feel no alarm as to the future about balancing our 
expenditure with our revenue, because I would 
point out to you that if with no claim licences — 
because we are deriving few or none now — with no 
customs, and practically with no hut tax at present, 
you almost balance now, I think we may fairly 
say that we shall balance in the future, and earn a 
sum v/ith which to pay interest on our debentures. 
I do not think that is an excessive proposition to make, 
and you must remember that this expenditure covers 
a force of over two hundred police. Two years ago, 
when I told you we were balancing in Mashonaland, 
we had practically dismissed all our police, as we 
could not afford them, but the new position is that 
with an expenditure of ^70,000 and a revenue of 
;£50 >ooo, we are paying for two hundred police, and 
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really we do not want more expenditure. We have 
magistrates, in every town, mining commissioners, and 
a complete system of government. We have a Council, 
an Administrator, a Judge, and a Legal Adviser. 
I cannot therefore see that we want any more heavy 
expenditure, and that is why I have not asked for 
any increase of capital. 

* From a commercial point of view the way I look 
at it is somewhat as follows : We have a capital of 
^2,000,000 in shares — let that be our capital; we 
have our debentures, as to half of which we have 
a liquid asset in the Crown Colony of British 
Bechuanaland. What future extra expenditure can 
there be ? There can be no more wars, for there are 
no more people to make the wars. As to public 
buildings, in each of our towns we have most excellent 
public buildings — quite equal to the ordinary buildings 
in Cape Colony ; I speak of Bulawayo, Salisbury, 
Umtali, and Victoria. As to telegraphs, every town 
in the country is connected with the telegraph 
excepting Umtali. As to railway communication, 
we have given railway communication in the east 
from Beira to Chimoio, through the “fly,” and one of 
the richest portions of the country is only seventy- 
five miles from the terminus. We have extended 
the Vryburg Railway to Mafeking — that is five 
hundred miles from Bulawayo. If the country 
warrants further railway communications the money 
can be found apart from the Charter. If the country 
does not warrant any further railway extension, then 
we had better not build it. The people must be 
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satisfied as we were in the past at Kimberley. For 
years we had to go six hundred miles by wagon to 
Kimberley, and then we went five hundred miles, 
and later four hundred miles by the same means, 
although the yearly exports were between £2,000,000 
and £‘3,000,000. When Kimberley justified a rail- 
way, a railway was made, and so it will be in this 
case. We have maintained our position. We have 
a complete administration, and we have railway 
facilities which will allow batteries to be sent in. 
I do not see therefore where more public expenditure 
is required. The extension of railways will be under- 
taken when the country warrants it apart from the 
Charter. When, therefore, I came home, and was 
spoken to about the question of an increase of capital, 
I, after careful consideration, thought it would be an 
unwise thing to submit to the shareholders. We are 
practically paying our way. and we shall keep our 
Chartered capital at £2,000,000, and I cannot see 
in the future any reason which would cause us to 
increase it. If the country is a failure we had better 
not increase it, and if the country is a success it will 
not be wanted. 

‘ Now, we have dealt with the questions of what we 
possess, what it has cost us, and our present financial 
position ; and you might next very fairly say, what 
are the prospects? Well, looking at that question, 

I can only say that I have been through the country, 
and from an agricultural point of view, I know it is 
a place where white people are going to settle. It is 
good agricultural country. As to climate, it is asked 
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by some whether it is not a fever country. It is 
nothing of, the kind. It is a high, healthy plateau, 
and I would as soon live there as in any part of 
South Africa. Towards the Portuguese territory, 
and in some parts of the low country the climate is 
unhealthy, and the same applies to the country just 
on the Zambesi. The high plateau, however, is 
perfectly healthy. You may, therefore, say that you 
have a country where white people can live and be 
born and brought up, and it is suitable for agricul- 
ture ; but, of course, the main point we must look to, 
in so far as a return to our shareholders is concerned, 
is the question of the mineralisation of the country. 
I have said once before that out of licences and the 
usual sources of revenue for a Government you cannot 
expect to pay dividends. The people would get 
annoyed if you did ; they do not like to see licences 
spent in dividends — those are assets which are to 
pay for any public works and for good government. 
We must, therefore, look to our minerals to give us 
a return on our capital, which you must remember is 

2 , 000 , 000 . 

‘ In dealing with that question, I will ask, What 
have you got? You possess a country about one 
thousand two hundred miles by five hundred, which 
is mineralised, and as regards the efforts which have 
at present been made, you have in connection with 
the search for minerals forty thousand claims registered 
with the government of the country. That means two 
thousand miles of mineralised quartz, and I would 
refer you to the report of Mr. Hammond, who went 
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through the country with me, and who is the con- 
sulting engineer of the Gold Fields of South Africa 
Company; He was highly pleased with what he 
saw. There was a suggestion made that the reefs 
were not true fissure veins ; did not go down. He 
pooh-poohed that idea. I would refer you to page 
35 of the directors’ report, where he alludes to that, 
and says: “Veins of this class are universally noted 
for their permanency.” Then if you follow his 
remarks on the mineral position, you will find that he 
says: “It would be an anomaly in the history of 
gold mining, if, upon the hundreds of miles of 
mineralised veins, valuable ore-shoots should not be 
developed as the result of future work.” He adds : 
“ There are, I think, substantial grounds to predict 
the opening up of shoots of ore from which an 
important mining industry will ultimately be de- 
veloped.” Then he warns people about the mode of 
investing money in the search for minerals, and says : 
“ With these admonitions, I confidently commend 
the country to the attention of mining capitalists." 
That is the report of a cautious man who visited the 
country, and reported on what he saw. 

‘You must remember that in the past in dealing 
with our reefs, we have not had men acquainted with 
mining. They were chiefly young fellows who went 
up and occupied the country, and who knew as little 
about mining as many of you here do. They had no 
means of ascertaining, because the mineralisation of 
that country is quartz and not alluvial, and we could 
get in no batteries. Still, the past four years have 
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proved that the whole country is mineralised from 
end to end, rand in reference to the discoveries made, 
I think I am justified in stating that such have been 
the reports of those who are connected with those 
discoveries, that nearly three-quarters of a million 
sterling has been subscribed lately for the develop- 
ment of them — not by puffing prospectuses, but 
privately by friends of those who have gone out and 
made reports on what they have discovered. If I 
might address a word of warning to you, I would say 
we, as directors, are responsible to you for the charter 
as to its capital. Do not go and discount possibilities 
as if they were proved results. I think, however, 
that with the facts which I have stated, you may 
be confident that in the future Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland will be gold-producing countries, 
because it would be contrary to nature to suppose 
that a country that is mineralised from end to end 
should not have payable shoots. With these words 
I will make no further remark as to the gold, save 
and except to tell you this : that if one of you asks 
how you will get a return in connection with that 
gold, I may state that what I term the “ patent ” in the 
country — namely, the company getting a share in 
the vendor scrip — has been practically accepted by 
the country. We have had not the slightest difficulty 
in settling with the various corporations who have 
obtained capital from the public. 

* The great objection to the idea was its newness. 
It had never been tried before. It has now been 
tried and accepted, and for a very simple reason. 
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The prospector has found that he is not eaten up 
by monthly licences while holding his .claim; the 
capitalist, when he goes to purchase, knows that the 
charter has a certain interest, and pays accordingly ; 
and as to the public, who always find the capital for 
quartz mining, it is a matter of no importance to 
them whether Jones gets all the vendor scrip or 
whether Jones and the Government share it together. 
The public do not take such a personal interest in 
Jones that they require that he should have the 
whole of the scrip. They also know that if the 
Government receive half of it, it is held until the 
value of the mine is proved, whereas if the whole of 
it was handed over to Jones, he might part with it 
to a confiding public. When, therefore, you are con- 
sidering this question commercially, you will say : 
Well, we are dealing with a proposition of a capital 
of ,£2,000,000 ; we are dealing with a country nearly 
as big as Europe, and we know it is mineralised. 
The present tests must be fairly satisfactory, or else 
the friends of those who have gone out and found 
reefs would not have subscribed three-quarters of a 
million sterling for their development. We must 
always remember in connection with mining that it is 
very speculative, as I told a friend of mine the other 
day — they are always bothering me about mines ; 
and I said to one of my friends — a F rench financier — 

1 will give you advice at last. He was delighted, 
and asked what I would advise. I said, either buy 
French Rentes or Consols. Then he went away 
annoyed. What, however, I desire to put to you is, 
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that when you go into a mining venture you go into 
a speculative venture ; but as a proposition with a 
capital of ,£2,000,000, dealing with a country almost 
as big as Europe, which is mineralised, and with that 
subscribed capital for its development — and as regards 
its administration, the revenue paying for the expendi- 
ture — it is a fair businesslike proposition. When you 
consider this comparatively — and that is the great 
secret in life — it represents in capital perhaps oift 
Rand mine. As to the question whether the scrip 
proposal has been accepted, we have settled with all 
the chief corporations, and as minerals are found in 
that territory, you therefore know perfectly well that 
in reference to the share capital you have an interest 
in everything that is discovered. I will not say 
anything more than that with regard to the mineral 
question, but I would repeat again : Do not discount 
possibilities as if they were proved results. 

‘ Now, gentlemen, I think that on this occasion you 
cannot accuse me of not dealing with the commercial 
aspects of the country. I think you will admit that I 
have shown you the size of it, the cost of it, and the 
possibilities of it, and if there is any point I have 
missed, please tell me. We have to consider, because 
we are a charter and are connected with politics, the 
political position of the country, and I may say that 
that is most satisfactory. We had a good many 
enemies before, and difficulties with the Portuguese, 
with the Transvaal, and with the Matabele. As you 
know, the Matebele difficulty has disappeared ; they 
have incorporated themselves with us. The diffi- 
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culties with the Portuguese are also over. We had 
different views as to where our boundaries were 
situated, but now I may say that our relations with 
them are on the most friendly footing ; and we mu$t 
always remember with reference to the Portuguese, 
that they were the original civilisers of Africa. They 
had the bad luck, if I may say so, to get only the 
coast, to be on the fringe, and never to have pene- 
tiftted to the high healthy plateau at the back. Their 
power is not what it was, but we must respect them, 
and we must remember that the man who founded 
the Portuguese Colonial Empire — that is, Henry the 
Navigator — was of our own blood. The other day, 
when we were at Delagoa Bay, they had trouble with 
the natives, and we offered — Dr. Jameson and I — to 
assist them, because the natives in rebellion were a 
portion of the tribe of Gungunhana, to whom we pay 
tribute, but the Portuguese declined our assistance, 
and one cannot help respecting their national pride. 
They would not take help from any one, and we 
should do the same. They were very courteous, and 
thanked us, but they declined our proffered assistance, 
although they knew that we could help them, because 
these natives who were troubling them were re- 
ceiving tribute from us. In the same way they 
refused assistance from the Transvaal Government, 
and I believe from two foreign powers. With 
national pride, they are settling their difficulties 
themselves. It will be our object to work in perfect 
co-operation with the Portuguese Government and 
officials. 
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‘With regard to the Transvaal, our neighbour the 
President finds that he has quite enough to do in 
dealing with his own people. I have always felt that 
if I had been in President Kruger’s position, I should 
have looked upon the Chartered Territory as my 
reversion. He must have been exceedingly dis- 
appointed when we went in and occupied it, but since 
then we have co-operated most heartily with him, and 
I look to no political difficulty from the Transvaal. 
We have received throughout the complete support 
of the Cape people, who, recognising that it was too 
great an undertaking for themselves to enter upon, 
were glad that we undertook it, and they look upon 
it as their Hinterland, as, remember, we shall pass 
from the position of chartered administration to self- 
government when the country is occupied by white 
people, especially by Englishmen, because if English- 
men object to anything, it is to being governed by a 
small oligarchy. They will govern themselves. We 
must therefore look to the future of Charterland, I 
speak of ten or twenty years hence, as self-govern- 
ment, and that self-government very possibly federal 
with the Cape Government. 

‘ Then, when we think of the political position, we 
have also to consider the English people, and I must 
say we have received the very heartiest support from 
the English public, with few exceptions — possibly 
from ignorance, possibly from disappointment, and 
I think often from utter misconception. I remem- 
ber while coming home I was sitting on board 
ship, and some one handed me the Daily Chronicle , 
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in which I read the following : “Not a single 
unemployed workman in England is likely to secure 
a week’s steady labour as a result of the forward 
policy in South Africa.” What is the reply to that? 
I do not reply with a platform address about “ three 
acres and a cow” or the “social programme,” but I 
make a practical reply, and say what we have done. 
We have built two hundred miles of railway — the 
rails all made in England, and the locomotives also. 
We have constructed thirteen hundred miles of tele- 
graphs — the telegraph-poles and wires all made in 
England ; everything we wear, and almost every- 
thing we consume, is imported from England. Can 
you tell me, then, that not a single unemployed 
workman in England is likely to secure a week's 
steady labour as the result of this enterprise ? I can 
assure you, it does them much more good than telling 
them about “ three acres and a cow,” because nothing 
has ever come out of that. With regard to the social 
programme of division, you know the old story. I 
think it was one of the Rothschilds who, having 
listened to this doctrine in a train, handed the gentle- 
man who had addressed him about it a sovereign as 
his share of the plunder. 

‘ We have to deal with this question, however, be- 
cause we have to consider the feeling of the English 
people, who are most practical. You must show that 
it is to their benefit that these expansions are made, 
because the man in the street who is not a share- 
holder naturally asks, “And where do I come in?” 
You must therefore show them that there is a distinct 
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advantage to them in these developments abroad. That 
is the reason why, when we made a constitution for 
this country, I submitted a provision that the duty on 
British goods should not exceed the present Cape 
tariff, and I should like you to listen to me on that 
matter, if I do not tire you. You must remember, as 
I have said, that your Little Englander very fairly 
says : “ What is the advantage of all these expansions, 
what is the advantage of our colonies ? As soon as 
we give them self-government, they do two things. If 
we in the slightest degree remonstrate with them as 
to a law they pass, they tell us they will haul down 
the flag, and they immediately proceed to devise how 
they may keep our goods out.” The Little Englander 
says quite rightly that these people will not listen to 
any advice regarding administration, and as to manu- 
factures, they make every effort to bolster up bastard 
factories and to keep out our goods. It is very true 
that many of the colonies have found out the folly of 
protection, but they have created a bogey they cannot 
allay. These factories have been created, and work- 
men have gone out to them, and they are only kept 
going by high duties, and a poor minister who tries 
to pass a low tariff will have his windows broken by 
an infuriated mob. The only chance for a colony is 
to stop these ideas before they are created, and taking 
this new country of ours, I thought it would be a wise 
thing to put in the constitution that the tariff should 
not exceed the present Cape tariff, which is a revenue 
and not a protective tariff. The proof of that is that 
we have not a single factory in the Cape Colony. 
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‘ I thought that if we made that a part of our consti- 
tution, we should do two things — make a„distinct tie 
with England, and stop the creation of bastard manu- 
factories. You would be surprised that that propo- 
sition was refused. But I will tell you why it was 
refused : because it was not understood. People 
thought it was a proposition for a preferential system ; 
in fact, I may tell you that all my letters of thanks 
came from the protectionists, and nothing came from 
the free traders. It was, however, really a free trade 
and not a protective proposition. A proposal came 
from home that I should put in words to the effect 
that the duty on imported goods should not exceed 
the present Cape tariff. I declined to do that, because 
I thought that in the future— perhaps twenty-five or 
fifty years hence — you might deal with the United 
States as with a naughty child, not altering the policy 
of England, but saying, “If you will keep up this 
M'Kinley tariff,. we for a period shall keep out your 
goods ” ; just the same as we go to war, although we 
are not pleased with war. That is why I objected to 
the introduction of the words “ imported goods” and 
wished them to be “ British goods,” because England 
in future might adopt this policy, and yet have a 
clause in the constitution of one of her colonies which 
prevented it. Who could object to this provision? 
Certainly not the French or German Ambassador, 
because, so long as England’s policy is to make no 
difference, they come in under this clause, for the 
policy of England being that there should be no pre- 
ferential rate, any law passed by us giving a prefer- 
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ential rate would be disallowed. This clause would 
have assisted German and F rench manufacturers so 
long as England’s policy remained what it is, because 
they would also have shared in the privilege of the 
duty on British goods not exceeding 1 2 per cent. 

‘ If you follow the idea, so long as England did not 
sanction a law making a difference, we had to make 
the tariff the same for all ; but this great gain was 
obtained — that, supposing the charter passed into self- 
government, and a wave of protection came over the 
territory,- and they passed, say, a duty of 50 percent, 
on British goods, that law would be disallowed, be- 
cause it was contrary to the constitution. The only 
objection that has ever been made to this proposition 
is, that it would have been law as long as it was no 
good, and that when it was any good it would have 
been done away with. That shows the want of know- 
ledge. People think that the colonists are all for 
protection. Nothing of the kind. They know that 
with protection everything that you eat and wear 
costs you 50 per cent. more. But what does happen 
is, that at times a wave of protection comes over a 
country, and it is carried by a small majority, the law 
is passed, the factories are created, and the human 
beings come out, and must be fed, and, you cannot 
get rid of them. . In the case, however, of a wave 
coming over a country under a constitution such as 
suggested, the Secretary of State would be justified in 
disallowing any such proposal. He would say, “ There 
is a large minority against it, and it is also against the 
constitution. I disallow it.” Look at the ramifications 
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of it. If the gold is in the quantities we think it is 
in Matabeleland and Mashonaland, that will become 
a valuable state of South Africa, and we know that 
there is going to be a Customs Union in Africa. This 
clause being in our charter would have governed the 
rest of Africa, and therefore you would have had 
Africa preserved to British goods as one of your 
markets. 

‘ Take the comparison of this question, and I will 
show you what it means. There are sixty millions 
of your people in the United States. You created 
that Government ; that is your production, if I may 
call it so. They adopted this folly of protection, and 
they cannot get rid of it now. What is your trade 
with the United States ? Your exports there are about 
£40,000,000 per annum. In South Africa and Egypt 
we have only 600,000 whites, but your exports there 
amount to £ 20 , 000 , 000 . You have £ 1 5,000,000 
with the Cape and Natal, almost entirely British 
goods, and ,£4,000,000 with Egypt, where you have 
a fair chance for your goods. You are doing 
£20,000,000 with these two small dependencies as 
against ,£40,000,000 with another creation of yours, 
which has shut your goods out, and where there 
are 60,000,000 of your own people. If they gave 
a fair chance to your trade, you would be doing 
.£150,000,000 with the United States, to your ad- 
vantage, and the advantage of the American people. 

I can see very clearly that thb whole of your politics 
should be to allow your trade to grow, because you 
not like France, producing “grand wine,” and not 
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like the United States, a world by itself, but a small 
province doing nothing but working up raw produce 
and distributing it all over the world. You have done 
a wise thing, therefore, in remaining in Egypt and 
in taking Uganda, and you have to thank your pre- 
sent Prime Minister for that. In one year that man 
has done this against the feeling of almost his entire 
party, which comprises the “ Little Englanders” — he 
has taken Uganda and retained Egypt, and the reten- 
tion of Egypt means the retention of an open market 
for your goods. 

‘ The lesson is so easy. Come to England. The 
last time I came here I went on the Thames, with 
its endless factories. They were making goods — 
not for England, but for the world. The other 
day I went into a club, and saw four hundred 
people standing about, and, for the sake of amuse- 
ment, I asked what they were doing. I was told 
they were not doing business with England — but 
with the world. There was not a single man who 
was not doing something with the world. The 
same thing applies to everything here. It must be 
brought home to you that your trade is the world, 
and your life is the world, and not England. That 
is why you must deal with these questions of expan- 
sion and retention in the world. Of course, Cobden s 
was a most beautiful theory, and right too, that each 
part produces something special, and all should ex- 
change, but you must ldok at the world as a whole, 
and human beings will not agree to that Every one 
wants to make his own things, and finding out that 
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England makes the best things, and distributes them 
in the best manner, they go and put on protective 
duties against you, and if they are allowed to go on 
in this way, they will ruin you. It is not an ethical 
discussion about the House of Lords that you want, or 
a discussion about “three acres and a cow”; but really, 
when I mention the House of Lords, we all know that 
you are not going to be guilty of the folly of making 
only one Chamber — so that a wave of popular opinion 
might sweep away the constitution. Brother Jonathan 
does not do that. It may end in strengthening or in 
mending the House of Lords a little, and we all agree 
in that. As you do not care to go to an election on 
an ethical question about the House of Lords, if you 
really believe in the point I am making — and I am 
doing this for a reason — when you get on the various 
committees at the next election, and Jones and Brown 
ask you for your votes, say that you will give them on 
one condition — that you have that clause put in the 
constitution of Matebeleland. 

‘That is the position. All these big questions, 
remember, come from little things. If you carry 
that clause in the constitution of Matabeleland, you 
do not know how it will spread, the basis being that 
your goods shall not be shut out from the markets 
of the world. That clause will extend from Matabele- 
land to Mashonaland, throughout Africa, and then, 
perhaps, Australia and Canada may consider the 
question. You will be retaining a market for your 
goods. You have been actually offered this, but 
have refused it, because you did not understand it 
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I do not complain, but I shall blame you if you do 
not in the ensuing elections insist on that clause being 
inserted. If it is, it will do your trade in the future 
more good than anything else I can consider. Think 
that it is always the little things that change the 
world, not the big things. This taking of the charter 
came by an accidental thought. All the great con- 
quests of the world came from accident. We have 
now great propositions about commercial union and 
federation, and these are beautiful essays ; but if you 
carry the clause I have been speaking to you about, 
it will be better than any essay, because there is 
something practical in it. We have been accused of 
being a speculative set of company-mongers, but no 
one who started this idea could have seen any great 
hope of financial success from it. By your support 
we have carried it through. Whenever the man in 
the street sneers in that way, remind him that it was 
an undertaking which he had not the courage to 
take part in himself as one of the British people. 
The Imperial Government would not touch it. The 
Cape Government was too poor to do so. It has 
been done, however, and is a success. I do not 
think any one would say now that he would prefer 
to see that portion of the world under another flag. 
It has been done also — which the English people like 
— without expense to their exchequer. 

* We have had to combine this expansion with the 
commercial, or we should 'not have succeeded. Let 
us look at facts. There was that development of 
East Africa based, if I might so put it, on the 
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suppression of the slave trade and the cultivation of 
the cocoa-nut tree. I saw Sir William Mackinnon, 
whom it almost killed. He got no support from the 
British public, who are a very practical people. Take 
my own case ; take the African Trans-continental 
Telegraph. It has been of great assistance to the 
Charter Company in connection with its trade, and 
it has been no expense to us. In so far as an appeal 
to the public went, I found that they had no great 
grounds to subscribe ; but I will take two corpora- 
tions with which I am connected. One of them gave 
nothing, and in the other an indignant shareholder 
wrote to the board to inquire who paid for the paper 
and envelope of the circular. I mention this to show 
you what an eminently practical people you are, and 
unless we had made this undertaking in connection 
with a commercial advance, we should have failed. 
That is the best reply to those who sneer at us and 
call us a set of company-mongers. We have been 
fortunate in forming an imaginative conception, and 
succeeding, and really, if you look at it, within a 
period that is hardly equal to the term allotted to 
an Oxford student. Commercially, if you think it 
out, I believe you will go away from this room not 
to sell your shares, but to regard it as a fair business- 
like proposition, for we have gone in for speculative 
mining and have not gone in for Consols. The 
country is paying for itself. There is no more claim 
for fresh money, and our ^2,000,000 represents a 
very large interest in all the gold that will be found 
practically between Mafeking and Tanganyika. If 
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you are satisfied with the commercial, I really think 
you might give a help in the political, and I hope 
that in the ensuing elections you will do your best to 
see my clause carried, because by that you will be 
doing a really practical thing, and taking the very 
best practical step that has been taken towards the 
closer union of the Empire.’ 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT AT JOHANNESBURG 

The two main means by which President Kruger 
pursued his policy of hostility to the British supre- 
macy in South Africa were expansion beyond the 
borders of the Transvaal, and a deliberately anti- 
British Government within. The progress of the 
first means has been set forth already from time to 
time in preceding chapters, and it is obvious that this 
expansion had to be carried out at the expense of the 
British Empire in South Africa, as within its Pro- 
tectorate or sphere of influence the expansion had 
necessarily to go on. In order to understand the 
audacity of these attempts to increase the area of the 
Republic, it must be remembered that each of them 
was a deliberate breach of the letter as well as the 
spirit of the London Convention which Lord Derby 
had with more generosity than wisdom substituted 
for the Pretoria Convention, in 1884. The ink was 
not long dry on the Convention of 1 884 when Presi- 
dent Kruger annexed by proclamation an important 
part of Bechuanaland, with a ’view to shutting off 
British expansion from the Empire of the North. 
Sir Hercules Robinson at once intervened and forced 
the President to withdraw Jiis proclamation, as being 
a distinct breach of the Convention. The great point 
of the Convention of 1884 was the carefulness and 
foresight with which it guarded against any attempts 
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at expansion by the South African Republic. The 
first article ,defined the boundaries of the Republic 
very distinctly, and the second stated that ‘ The 
Government of the South African Republic will 
strictly adhere to the boundaries defined in the first 
article.’ The policy of expansion, in defiance of the 
Convention, thus audaciously begun was followed up 
in succeeding years with a tenacity of purpose and a 
daring contempt for legality which have characterised 
throughout President Kruger’s long dictatorship at 
Pretoria. His experience of dealings with the 
British Government had convinced him that it would 
be quite possible to take liberties with the Convention 
with perfect impunity, provided that he was always 
ready to recede when the Government woke up from 
time to time and showed itself to be in earnest. 

Mr. Rhodes, it is true, aided by Sir Hercules 
Robinson, checkmated the Boer attempt to seize 
Bechuanaland, and anticipated the Boer advance, 
delayed by Lobengula’s power and prestige, in 
Mashonaland ; but in Zululand the Transvaal policy 
of expansion was to a great extent successful, and 
added a valuable portion of that territory to the 
Republic. President Kruger’s method was simple ; 
it was to intrigue with the native chiefs, and then to 
seize or claim all the territory he could, and if com- 
pelled to retire, to propose a bargain to the easy- 
going British Government on the ground that he 
was an injured party by their interference to keep 
him to the Convention. The notion of strictly 
observing the Convention never seems to have been 
thought of in his eminently practical diplomacy. 
Thus in Swaziland the President’s advance guard of 
Boers coolly founded the Little Free State, and in 
|888 the Republic demanded as a right permission 
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to annex this territory, from which they were ex- 
pressly excluded by the Convention, a demand which 
the easy and generous British Government conceded 
in 1890, afterwards surrendering the rest of Swaziland 
to the thankless Republic, which merely complained 
of the delay in the transfer of a territory which was 
expressly barred against it by Article 12, Convention 
1 884. A still more serious attempt was the Boer intrigue 
to secure an exit to the sea through Tongaland, an 
attempt defeated, at the instance of Mr. Rhodes, by 
the High Commissioner’s treaty with the Queen of 
that country. The correspondence and negotiations 
that went on are interesting as showing the coolness 
with which President Kruger ignored the restraints 
imposed by the Convention of 1884, advancing to 
the High Commissioner arguments to support his 
claim, which were disposed of beforehand by the 
letter as well as the spirit of that Convention. The 
exit to the sea was actually arranged and granted by 
Sir H. Loch, with the very reasonable conditions that 
the Republic should depart from its position of hostility 
to the neighbouring British Colonies, admit their pro- 
duce free, and join their Customs Union. The only 
other condition was with regard to the harbour, which 
was not to be alienated or dealt with by treaty without 
the consent of the British Government. Behind Sir H. 
Loch’s Convention it is easy, of course, to see the policy 
and the hand of Mr. Rhodes, anxious to be friendly 
to the Transvaal, but also resolved to checkmate the 
President’s schemes against the British supremacy. 
President Kruger, unwilling to comply with the con- 
ditions, did not accept the pfifer, and after some years 
the Convention finally lapsed. The Boers, however, 
continued their secret advances with the chiefs in 
Tongaland, even after the policy of steady pressure 
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had got them Swaziland ; and the territory was at last 
annexed by Sir Henry Loch in the spring of 1895, 
not without' indignant protests from the Transvaal. 

The same deliberate hostility to the British Empire, 
and the same disregard of the spirit, if not of the 
letter, of the London Convention, had characterised 
throughout President Kruger’s internal government 
of the Transvaal. One of his first steps in this 
hostile policy was made in 1882, when the period of 
residence required to obtain the franchise was in- 
creased from one year to five years ; and I have 
already pointed out in another chapter how, at a 
later date, the Volksraad, which is simply President 
Kruger writ large, showed its strong anti- British 
feeling by passing a resolution depriving the loyals 
of the war of 1881 of political rights, a resolution 
which was withdrawn on the strong representations 
of the High Commissioner. The alteration of the 
terms for acquiring full citizenship was a change in 
the status quo as it was present to the minds of the 
British Government when they negotiated the Con- 
vention ; and the doubtfulness of the validity of this 
change was perceived and pointed out forcibly long 
ago by Mr. Chamberlain. The spirit of the Conven- 
tion, not to speak of President Kruger’s verbal 
assurance to the High Commissioner, was obviously 
transgressed by this alteration of the conditions of 
citizenship, which was only the first step towards 
more serious changes. 

When increased numbers of Uitlanders came in, 
on the discovery of the gold-mines of the Rand, and 
settled in the Transvaal, the residential conditions of 
the franchise were still five years’ residence. Ini 890 a 
sham concession was made — the creation of a power- 
less Second Chamber, accompanied by changes which 
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raised the qualifying period of residence to fourteen 
years — and finally the law of 1893 permitted the 
applicant for the franchise, when he was’ over forty 
years of age, to acquire the full franchise, if he could 
obtain a petition in writing for it from a majority of 
the First Chamber, a majority which was bitterly 
hostile to any such claim. Thus in 1893 President 
Kruger completed his franchise legislation by finally 
shutting out the Uitlanders — the majority of the 
population, who also possessed the intelligence and 
education, in addition to the wealth of the country, 
developed by their enterprise and industry — from 
any representation in the Government. As by further 
legislation of 1894 the children born in the Transvaal 
were to follow the status of the father, two generations 
were disfranchised together. 

President Kruger personally was responsible for 
this legislation, although up to about this time he had 
deluded a great many of the Uitlanders into the 
belief that he was privately in favour of real con- 
cessions. Now he disclosed his true attitude — that 
he would never give the franchise on any terms. 
With the passing of the franchise legislation of 
1 893-94 the constitutional agitation received its 
death-blow, the Reform party realising that they had 
been deliberately deceived by the President, and that 
they had nothing to hope for from peaceful agitation. 

The constitutional agitation had begun with the 
formation of the Transvaal National Union in 1892, 
under the leading of its chairman, a Cape colonist, 
an able and successful solicitor, Mr. Charles Leonard. 
The backbone of the constitutional agitation thus set 
on foot, were the professional classes, such as the legal 
and medical men, and a considerable number of the 
working-classes. The capitalists, the great mine 
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owners, refused for more than two years to have any- 
thing to do with the movement. The objects of the 
Union were, while maintaining the independence of 
the Republic, to obtain, by all constitutional means, 
equal rights for all citizens and the redress of all 
grievances ; and its franchise proposals were two 
years’ residence, with the possession of a property 
qualification of £ 100 , or the earning of a salary of 
£100 a year. In 1894 a petition to the Volksraad, 
signed by 13,000 Uitlanders, was received with con- 
tempt and dismissed with jeers and laughter. In 
1895 a petition, signed by 38,000 Uitlanders, a number 
far in excess of the whole adult male Boer population, 
was rejected with open contumely and contempt, and 
with challenges from the Boer members of the Volks- 
raad to the despised and abhorred Englishmen to 
come and fight for the franchise, if they wanted it, 
when Mr. Otto, the Boer spokesman, said he and the 
rest of the burghers were eager to meet them. The 
fruits of the surrender of the Transvaal in 1 88 1, in 
the addition of profound contempt to intense dislike 
and distrust of the English, were merely expressing 
themselves a little more freely than usual in the 
Transvaal House of Parliament, but that expression 
marked the approach of the explosion which this 
consistent policy of scornful oppression of an English 
majority of the population rendered inevitable. 

The Uitlanders’ demand for the franchise was 
sufficiently justified by the principle that taxation 
requires to be accompanied by representation; but, 
quite apart from this principle, the grievances of the 
Uitlanders were of a very serious kind. The govern- 
ment under which they were placed was not only 
manifestly unjust ; it was also incompetent and 
corrupt. 
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As to its injustice, the taxation was deliberately 
arranged so that nine-tenths of it fell on tjie Uitlander 
community, and such imposts as a tax of a shilling 
a pound on bacon and butter, and seven shillings and 
sixpence on one hundred pounds of flour, pressed 
heavily on the working classes. The additional hard- 
ship of making the language of the schools solely 
Dutch was intended to operate with the cost of living 
to keep English workmen from bringing their families 
out and settling permanently in the Transvaal. Dutch 
was also the language of the courts, and the jurors, 
owing to the conditions imposed, were Dutch, which, 
added to the interference with the judiciary, deprived 
the Uitlander of common civil rights. An Englishman 
had no sure redress for assault and ill-usage against 
a Boer. Freedom of speech and liberty of the press 
were gradually curtailed and destroyed ; and the 
deliberate spirit of hostility in which all this injustice 
was carried on, rendered redress hopeless. 

As to incompetency, the police force was grossly 
inefficient as well as venal ; the needs of sanitation 
and pure water were ignored ; there was no honest 
attempt to keep liquor from the natives, who were 
made the helpless victims of the vile spirit supplied 
by the liquor monopolists ; and disorder and violence, 
as well as great loss to the mining industry, were the 
result. 

As to corruption, President Kruger and his party 
had begun after the retrocession by granting con- 
cessions and monopolies of all kinds, of which the 
dynamite monopoly and the railway monopoly are 
most notorious ; and the profits derived from this sort 
of work by members of the Executive and the Volks- 
raad were matters of common knowledge ; indeed, in 
respect to the Selati railway scheme, President 
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Kruger openly stated that he saw no harm in the 
members of the Volksraad receiving presents, a state- 
ment made in connection with the bribery of nearly 
the whole Raad, to support the Selati railway scheme, 
and valuable as showing the high official Boer point 
of view. 

In 1895, then, the Uitlanders, denied all redress 
of their many grievances, and all hope of the franchise, 
were convinced of the futility of constitutional agita- 
tion, for had not the President- Dictator himself, in a 
moment of candour, declared to an important deputa- 
tion of men of substance and character, ‘Go back 
and tell your people I will never give them anything. 
I shall never change my policy, and now let the 
storm burst.’ 

No doubt it would have been perfectly possible 
for President Kruger to grant the franchise and for 
the Republic to remain independent ; in fact, as some 
few of the more enlightened Boers perceived, his 
absolute refusal to redress the franchise grievance 
or any other, was the most dangerous blow at the 
permanence of the Republic. But President Kruger 
meant by independence a very different thing from the 
meaning usually conveyed by the word. He meant 
his own autocracy, the retention in his own hands 
of absolute power, and of the spending of the State 
resources as he pleased, and this would have been 
lost had he given the franchise to the English- 
speaking inhabitants, had they all been the staunchest 
Republicans. It is not that the President was in- 
fluenced in this chiefly by the sordid desire of personal 
gain, though himself by no means immaculate, and 
conniving openly enough at the notorious jobbery and 
corruption of his relatives and supporters ; but he was 
convinced, probably correctly, that no other hand but 
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his could steer the ship of state, with the other com- 
munities of South Africa in its wake, into the haven 
towards which he had been steadily directing its 
course ever since he first took the helm. In other 
words, he knew that without himself the idea of 
Transvaal hegemony in a United Dutch South Africa, 
free from British rule, could not possibly be realised. 
Therefore he felt, as he once said, that he might as 
well pull down the flag as grant the franchise, because 
the ambitious policy which the Transvaal flag repre- 
sented to him, as the rallying point of all the Re- 
publicans and discontented colonists in South Africa, 
would, with the establishment of a really free Republic 
in the Transvaal, and the consequent downfall of his 
own power, be wrecked irremediably. 

In the middle of 1895, some of the capitalists, find- 
ing it hopeless to obtain reform in what they cared 
about, the monopolies, the liquor pest, the cost of living, 
which necessitated high wages, and the other imposts 
which were pressing on their properties, were induced 
to join the Reform movement, which, failing in its 
constitutional agitation, bid fair to develop into some- 
thing in the shape of a revolution. The deliberately 
hostile policy revealed by the Volksraad in 1895 
really decided those capitalists who joined, coming 
in gradually one by one, and the Reformers thus 
gained the support of the representatives of the most 
powerful and highly esteemed firm in the Witwaters- 
rand, Messrs. Wernher, Beit & Co., together with 
the backing of a personage not quite so important 
financially, but of course much more important 
politically, who came in for. a very different reason 
from that of the other capitalists, the managing 
director of the Goldfield’s company, Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes. With financial magnates like Mr. Beit and 
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Mr. Rhodes behind them, the financing of the move- 
ment was not difficult. It may be observed here that 
only four of the seventy members of the Reform 
Committee were capitalists, and it must be remem- 
bered that Messrs. J, B. Robinson and Barnato did 
not join at all, nor yet the representatives of German 
capital and other wealthy groups. 

Mr. Rhodes himself refused at first to come into 
the movement or join the other capitalists at all, till 
he had learned the true situation from Dr. Jameson, 
who had examined carefully the real state of feeling 
among the mass of the Uitlanders, and it was only after 
this inquiry proved the depth of their discontent and 
their ripeness for revolution that Mr. Rhodes, in 
order to direct the change, agreed to give his support. 
Mr. Rhodes’s original object in associating himself 
with the Reform movement was, by the establishment 
of a true republic instead of an oligarchy, to bring 
the Transvaal into line with his own policy of South 
African unification, so far as free trade in South 
African products, and a Customs and Railway Union, 
leaving the ultimate amalgamation in other matters 
to the work of time. He feared that without his 
direction the revolution might result in a Republic 
almost as dangerous to the British Empire in South 
Africa as President Kruger’s Government had been, 
perhaps also supported by a foreign Government, the 
Government at Berlin. 

The error which ultimately ruined all came through 
the desire of the Reform party to have some armed 
support within reach, to supply which it was agreed 
that Dr. Jameson was to place an armed force on the 
frontier of the Transvaal to co-operate with the Revolu- 
tionary party as might be arranged. The first object 
of the Uitlanders should have been to do without any 
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external aid ; for the one thing which might spoil 
their plans was any apparent English interference 
with the cherished independence of the Republic. 
Provided that the revolutionary movement had been 
wholly internal, the more liberal and progressive 
Boers would have refused to act against it, being by 
no means satisfied with President Kruger’s autocracy, 
and especially with his use of the State funds, and 
his policy of employing Hollanders to the exclusion 
of born South Africans. 

The revolution was very nearly made unnecessary 
in the autumn of 1895 by President Kruger’s action 
in support of his system of hostile tariffs against 
the rest of South Africa, in order to force their 
traffic on to his Delagoa Bay line and bring the 
colonists to their knees. The joint Cape and Free 
State line ends at the Vaal River, and the Nether- 
lands railway, by a short line of fifty miles, gives 
access to Johannesburg. The traffic at this time 
was enormous along the Cape line, and to stop this 
the Netherlands railway raised the rates by leaps 
and bounds on its own section, in spite of a verbal 
agreement made by President Kruger with the Cape 
Government as consideration for a loan to build tne 
railway. As the traffic was not diverted to Delagoa 
Bay even by the huge rate, the line was next deliber- 
ately blocked to stop the traffic ; but the Cape met 
this policy by unloading at the frontier and carrying 
in the goods by the drifts of the Vaal River in 
wagons to Johannesburg. Then President Kruger, 
who was resolutely backing his own railway, after 
trying the effect of a warning that he would close 
the drifts, actually closed them against the wagons to 
stop the last means left of avoiding the Delagoa Bay 
route. This was a deliberate breach of the Conven- 
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tion of 1884. Sir Hercules Robinson appealed to 
Mr. Chamberlain, and after obtaining the consent of 
the Cape Colony to bear half the expense in the 
event of war, Mr. Chamberlain launched an ulti- 
matum ; upon which President Kruger, perceiving 
the seriousness of the situation, at once surrendered 
and opened the drifts. War at such a time the 
astute old ruler saw would be madness ; for he 
would have had the whole feeling of South Africa 
against him, the Free State as well as the Cape, 
a fact evidenced by the consent of a Cape Ministry 
supported by the Dutch vote, and including Mr. 
Schreiner, then Attorney-General, to bear half the 
expenses of the war, if war had followed the ulti- 
matum, as it must have done, had not President 
Kru ger reopened the drifts. 

This threat of war threw President Kruger into the 
arms of Germany, and Dr. Leyds was sent to Berlin 
and Lisbon on a secret mission — an arrangement 
to bring in German troops being the aim. The 
Uitlanders, highly incensed at the stoppage of their 
supplies by the closing of the drifts, were more than 
ever inclined to support the Reform Union in active 
measures. Dr. Jameson, in pursuance of his arrange- 
ment with the Reformers, went to Mafeking and col- 
lected with difficulty a small force of Chartered police, 
not a third of that originally intended, at Pitsani, a 
suitable place for a camp, on the frontier. Near the 
end of November, Dr. Jameson visited Johannesburg 
for the second time and obtained the letter of invita- 
tion undated, for use in certain eventualities. The 
question whether Dr. Jameson was to come in before 
the rising took place, or after, was ultimately decided 
by the Reformers in favour of the latter alternative, 
but it had been originally arranged that he should 
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start two days before the rising was to take place ; 
and his own impression was that they were to act 
simultaneously. Weapons and ammunition had been 
smuggled in, but in very inadequate quantities. A 
means of at once arming themselves and disarming 
the Boers was to be the surprise of the fort and 
magazines at Pretoria, which was the step (^hiefly 
relied on to make the rising a success. The ten 
thousand rifles and twelve million rounds of ammuni- 
tion in the fort would have put Johannesburg in a 
fair way of defending itself, which, looking at the 
failure of the Boers in the present war at Mafeking 
and Kimberley, would not have been an impossible 
task, for there were twenty thousand men willing to 
bear arms, if they could have got them, and the 
gallant deeds of the Uitlanders in the Imperial Light 
Horse have proved that, though poor conspirators, 
they were certainly brave men. 

At this juncture rumours began to come in that the 
establishment of a free Republic was not Mr. Rhodes’s 
real aim, but the hoisting of the Union Jack and 
Imperial annexation. This was not the purpose for 
which the Reform party were working, and suspicion 
and alarm became so general that, after sending one 
gentleman who received a somewhat unsatisfactory 
explanation about the flag, Mr. Charles Leonard and 
Mr. Hamilton were despatched on Christmas Day to 
see Mi'. Rhodes on this point at the Cape. Dr. 
Jameson’s impatient messages, proposing to start at 
once, alarmed the Reformers, who, owing to the 
discussion about the flag, and to the fact that Dr. 
Jameson had with him fewer men than they had 
expected, now changed their plans and resolved to 
postpone the rising. A public meeting was to be 
called on January 6th, and under cover of this the 
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fort at Pretoria was to be seized on the night of 
January 4th’. On Sunday morning there arrived a 
telegram from Charles Leonard bringing satisfactory 
assurances from Mr. Rhodes. There also arrived a 
telegram from Dr. Jameson containing his decision, 
'I start without fail Sunday night.’ The Reform 
Committee, alarmed by the tone and tenor of pre- 
vious messages, had already sent Major Heany 
and Captain Holden to stop him, and were con- 
fident they would succeed. Meanwhile, in pursu- 
ance of the new policy, Uitlander deputations waited 
on the President, who, till he heard at a later 
date of Jameson’s advance, refused any concession. 
On Monday two telegrams arrived, one from Dr. 
Jameson himself, making it quite plain that he had 
already started, and in the afternoon the news of 
his start arrived from Mafeking. The Reformers 
were now in a quandary, the arms and ammuni- 
tion they had were ridiculously inadequate for a 
rising (there were not rifles for one man in seven, 
and very few cartridges), and the only chance of 
arming themselves was to seize the fort at Pretoria 
before the news of Jameson’s advance reached the 
town. This was being planned when the news came 
in that Pretoria knew all, and the town was full 
of armed Boers. The Committee then determined 
to give out the few rifles they had, and to fortify and 
defend Johannesburg. They at once assumed the 
government of the town, and the precautions taken to 
prevent disorder and drunkenness were perfectly suc- 
cessful ; while the firm attitude of Johannesburg so 
impressed the President ’and his advisers that two 
Boer Moderates were sent to arrange with the 
Reformers that they should meet a Goye*fii|le»t 
Commission to consider and redress grievances. 
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Long before there was any sign of Dr. Jameson’s 
approach, the High Commissioner’s proclamation 
had reached and paralysed the Reformers. 

Jameson’s rush to Johannesburg was, as ought now 
to be recognised by those who do not judge simply 
by results, a not unnatural proceeding on the part of 
the man who regarded himself as the acting leader 
of the movement. He felt that what the Uitlanders 
needed was a strong man of action who knew his 
own mind and was ready to take all risks. The 
ablest committee is incapable of leading. Energy 
melts in talk, and the moment for action is lost. 
Jameson, a Bayard of unselfishness as well as bravery, 
believed that he could do this work for his countrymen 
and the Empire, and his great popularity ensured him 
a first-rate opportunity. He never doubted his power 
to reach Johannesburg, for neither he nor any one 
else knew then the real fighting value of the Boer. 
Garibaldi’s raid succeeded in Sicily, not because 
Sicilians were braver than Uitlanders, but because 
the Bourbon" despot’s power was as wavering and 
feeble as the Transvaal despot’s was stubborn and 
strong. 

Jameson pushed across the veldt with his column, 
having first sent troopers to Zeerust to cut the wires 
to Pretoria, a duty which they postponed till they had 
had some drink. The troopers awoke next morning 
to find themselves prisoners in the hands of the Boers, 
the wires open, and Pretoria alarmed. Jameson’s long 
ri de, broken by skirmishing, ended at Krugersdorp, 
where five hundred Boers were entrenched. The 
on ly hope was to avoid detention by making a swift 
detour ; instead of which, owing to a misunderstanding 
aboi%support from Johannesburg, the day was wasted 
1° a fruitless frontal attack. The column laagered for 
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the night, and no one knowing the way to Johannes- 
burg, a guide was procured at dawn, who led them 
to Doornkop,’ where, after some fighting, they sur- 
rendered on Wednesday morning, being in a hollow 
overlooked by high ground in the hands of large 
bodies of Boers who had ridden up during the night. 

When the news of Jameson’s surrender reached 
Cape Town and London, the Uitlanders were loaded 
with abuse as miserable cowards who had left their 
ally to his fate. Mr. Rhodes alone, while the storm 
of abuse was at its fiercest, spoke up and stated the 
truth, since proved beyond question. ‘The Uit- 
landers were no cowards ; they were rushed.’ 

After a week of solitary reflection, during which he 
shut himself up from every one at Groote Schuur (he 
had already resigned the position of Prime Minister), 
Mr. Rhodes went back to the place where he had 
first dreamed his dream of Empire to the North, to 
Kimberley. On the way he was recognised and the 
news telegraphed to Kimberley, and when his train 
arrived a great body of townspeople and workmen 
were waiting to welcome him at the station. He 
had already made up his mind in those days of 
solitude at Groote Schuur, and delivered on the spur 
of the moment the celebrated fighting speech in which 
he said that his friends told him that he should have 
to retire from political life, but he was of opinion 
that his political life had only just begun. 

Mr. Rhodes’s political position at the Cape was 
now hopeless for the moment ; J ameson’s impetuous 
action in riding in to force the Uitlanders to rise 
gave the strongest support to the Boer view that the 
annexation of the Transvaal by the Chartered Com- 
pany was his aim ; and at Pretoria, as Sir 
Robinson informed Mr. Chamberlain, it was asserted 
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that there was written evidence of a long-standing 
and widespread conspiracy to seize the government 
of the country, on plea of denial of political privileges, 
and to incorporate the country with that of the British 
South Africa Company. Of course, no such evidence 
was forthcoming, the story was obviously and ridicu- 
lously false, but it imposed on the Boers and for a con- 
siderable time on the Cape Dutch, and was actually 
maintained by the Little England critics in London. 
Thus Dutch racial feeling at the Cape was almost as 
much incensed as Boer feeling in the Transvaal, and 
reason and common sense were powerless against the 
most baseless rumours. Mr. Rhodes had become for 
the time being impossible in Cape politics, and at 
once prepared to start for Bulawayo, and devote all 
his efforts to the development of the new country. 

Meanwhile Johannesburg, which had armed and 
was prepared to defend itself against the Boers, while 
demanding the intervention of the paramount power, 
was persuaded to disarm by Sir Hercules Robinson, 
acting with President Kruger through the British 
agent, Sir Jacobus de Wet. The danger to Jameson’s 
life was the card very skilfully played by the President, 
though all the time the conditions of the surrender 
at Doornkop had given to Dr. Jameson and his men 
perfect security for their lives. Strange to say, the 
British representatives knew nothing of this, and 
never attempted to communicate with the prisoners, 
the President, in the interests of his astute diplomacy, 
begging them not to do so. Moreover, Sir Jacobus 
de Wet assured the Reformers in a long personal 
discussion that not a hair of their heads would be 
touched, not a man would lose his liberty for an hour, 
they would disarm, and this he did as the 
ntative of the British Government, which he 
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said could not possibly permit such consequences to 
follow a disarmament obtained from loyal British 
subjects through the Government’s intervention. 

President Kruger, however, having got what he 
wanted by this intervention, immediately showed his 
good faith by arresting the Reformers and imprison- 
ing them on a charge of high treason. Of course the 
Uitlanders’ grievances, with a flagrant disregard of 
the President’s promises, were neither considered nor 
redressed, and the savage sentences, afterwards com- 
muted to heavy fines and imprisonment, were felt by 
them as a breach of the guarantees of the British 
agent, relying on which they had put themselves in 
the power of the Boer despotism at Pretoria. 

As I have up to this given the account of what oc- 
curred from the Reformers’ standpoint, Dr. Jameson’s 
very complete statement, from his point of view, of the 
circumstances which led to his starting for Johannes- 
burg, in fact the most concise account of the Raid by 
its leader, may here be given, with a few omissions of 
matter not directly connected with the main subject. 
It is taken from the Minutes of Evidence before the 
Select Committee of 1897. 

‘At the end of 1893, shortly after the conclusion of 
the Matabele war, I had many conversations with 
Mr. Rhodes on the subject of the federation of South 
Africa, and the obstacles presented to this by the 
attitude of the South African Republic. About the 
middle of 1894, Mr. Rhodes and Mr. John Hays 
Hammond were with me in Matabeleland, and the 
position of the Transvaal^ and the grievances of the 
Uitlanders in Johannesburg were freely discussed by 
us. Mr. Hammond asserted that it was impossible 
for the economic conditions of the Rand to contmqp. 
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and that unless a radical change was made, there 
would be a rising of the people in, Johannes- 
burg, meaning thereby, the general inhabitants of 
all nationalities. I was much impressed by these 
representations, and early in October 1894, I 
passed through Pretoria and Johannesburg, coming 
from Matabeleland with Mr. Hammond. While 
there I occupied myself in verifying, by direct 
communication with the miners and working classes, 
the accuracy of the above views. I communicated 
the results of my investigations to Mr. Rhodes, and 
it was agreed that the police and volunteers of the 
Chartered Company should be made as efficient as 
possible, in order to be prepared for eventualities, so 
that if a revolt did occur in Johannesburg, and help 
were required, I should be in a position to use my 
discretion as to how, when, and where, if at all, the 
police and volunteers should be utilised. When 
in England, in the latter part of 1894, I urged the 
transfer of the Bechuanaland Protectorate to the 
Chartered Company. I was again in Johannesburg 
in March 1895 on my return to Rhodesia from 
London. I found the feeling of resentment against 
the executive very high, and a rooted determination 
on the part of the general body of the people to 
insist upon, and, if necessary, enforce reforms. Rifle 
associations had been formed, and there were other 
indications that the inhabitants were preparing for 
emergencies. In Rhodesia I gave special attention 
to the formation of the Rhodesian Horse, a volunteer 
force, by the Chartered Company, and to the general 
efficiency of the Matabeleland Mounted Police. In 
July 1895, Khama and two other native chiefs were 
a ,bout to sail for England to stop, if possible, the 
administration of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
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being given to the Chartered Company. I therefore 
went to Cape Town to confer with Mr. Rhodes, and 
afterwards visited Khama at Palapye. ... I returned 
to Bulawayo from Cape Town, taking Johannesburg 
on my way. I again made my own observations as 
to the discontent of the general population, and 
finding this discontent more pronounced, I for the 
first time discussed the position with influential and 
leading Johannesburg residents engaged in all kinds 
of businesses and professions, such as Mr. Charles 
Leonard, the leading solicitor in the place and chair- 
man of the National Union; his brother, Mr. J. W. 
Leonard, Q.C., formerly Attorney-General in Cape 
Colony; Mr. Esselen, then Transvaal State Attorney; 
Mr. Phillips, Mr. Beit’s partner; and Mr. George 
Farrar, an employer of a very large number of white 
workmen. I had already, as mentioned, had frequent 
talks with Mr. Hammond. No definite plan or 
engagement was settled at this visit. In October 
1 895, a large contingent of the Matabeleland Mounted 
Police was moved down from Rhodesia through the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate to Pitsani, and I Went to 
Cape Town, where I had further conversations with 
Mr. Rhodes and explained to him the opinions I had 
formed as the result of my visits to Johannesburg 
respecting the position there, and the intention of 
the people to rise if they could not otherwise obtain 
the redress of their grievances. In October and 
November I was again in Johannesburg, and found 
matters much advanced. The people generally were 
convinced that they would never get their rights 
.without force, and they were ready — indeed, deter- 
mined — to bring matters to an issue. Preparations 
were being more or less matured by the capitalists 
professional men, and others there, who assumed tip 
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position of leaders, and strong speeches were made 
at Johannesburg by Mr. Phillips and Mr. parrar. I 
was satisfied that, not only those who assumed the 
leadership, but the Uitlander population generally, 
had not hurriedly, but after grave and prolonged 
deliberation, come to the conclusion that their 
grievances would never be redressed by the Trans- 
vaal Government without more than a mere threat 
to resort to force, if necessary, and that there must 
inevitably be a rising. I had many protracted 
discussions with the leaders, and was informed of 
their wishes and plans. Their first proposal was 
to act alone, but my troops to be in readiness 
on the border, a common-sense view in which I fully 
concurred. On further consideration, however, the 
leaders came to the conclusion that they could not 
hope to succeed without the co-operation of an armed 
force. They felt that the only practical way by which 
the desired reforms could be obtained was by chang- 
ing the administration of the South African Republic, 
and that the least violent and safest mode of effecting 
this was to have a sufficient force in Johannesburg to 
induce President Kruger to take a plebiscite of whole 
population, Uitlanders as well as burghers, which 
should decide if Mr. Kruger should be re-elected, or 
who should take his place. They, therefore, invited 
m y help, stating that unless they were assured of 
assistance in Johannesburg the rising would not suc- 
ceed. I agreed, and it was arranged that I should 
take my force to Johannesburg to maintain order, 
and to bring pressure to bear on the Transvaal 
Government while the redness of grievances was 
^®ing enforced by the people. I thereupon obtained 
fetter signed by four representative leaders, with 
wl®h the Committee is familiar. This letter was 
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advisedly left undated, it being agreed I should 
insert the„ date when, in my judgment, the time for 
acting upon it arrived. This course was adopted to 
obviate the necessity of procuring a repetition of the 
letter at a later date. The time selected for the rising 
in Johannesburg was the end of December. It was 
agreed that simultaneously with the rising I was to 
. start. My final arrangements with Johannesburg 
were that this date should be adhered to as far as 
possible, though it was thought an earlier date might 
prove necessary if the Transvaal Government gave 
signs of massing troops on the border, which would 
have made it impossible for my force to get through 
— a rapid march without opposition being essential. 
Of this necessity I was, with my troops on the border, 
to be the judge. It was intended that the force should 
be 800 strong ; but, in fact, it mustered only about 
500. I returned from Johannesburg to Cape Town, 
and told Mr. Rhodes I was convinced from the repre- 
sentations made to me that there would be a rising, 
and that I had received the letter of invitation. I 
further told him that I had promised to help with my 
force, and generally the arrangements come to by me 
with the people in Johannesburg. He agreed, and 
we arranged that, when the rising took place, he 
should go to Johannesburg or Pretoria with the High 
Commissioner and Mr. Hofmeyr to mediate between 
the Transvaal Government and the Uitlanders. From 
my own conversations with the High Commissioner, 

I knew that when the rising took place he would go 
to Johannesburg or Pretoria, but I never alluded to 
my co-operation with tfie people in Johannesburg. 
With these matters settled, I left Cape Town and 
joined my camp at Pitsani. I required no orders or 
authority from Mr. Rhodes, and desired neitheffjto 
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receive nor to send any messages from or to Cape 
Town. My arrangements were made dirject with the 
people in Johannesburg, and not through the medium 
of Cape Town, It was, of course, necessary that 
the utmost secrecy should be observed, and there- 
fore many communications between Pitsani and 
Johannesburg were sent via Cape Town, lest a 
frequent interchange of telegrams between Pitsani 
and Johannesburg should attract the attention of the 
Transvaal authorities. The practical transfer of the 
Bechuanaland Border Police to the Chartered Com- 
pany, and its consequent annexation to my force, was 
effected by the middle of December 1895, from which 
time I was ready to move. I was not waiting for 
instructions from Cape Town. The establishment of 
the force at Pitsani, and the concentration of the 
Bechuanaland Border Police at Mafeking did, in fact, 
arouse suspicion in the Transvaal as early as the first 
week of December. I knew that any massing of 
Boer troops on the Transvaal border would make it 
impossible for me to get through from Pitsani and 
fulfil my engagement with the people of Johannes- 
burg, and these Boer suspicions caused me much 
anxiety, the rising having been determined upon by 
Johannesburg, the presence of my force being deemed 
essential to success, and I having agreed to go in. 
This is the explanation of the urgency of my messages 
pressing for no delay at. Johannesburg. My first 
telegram to this effect was as early as 8th December. 
The replies I received from Johannesburg only pointed 
to delay and postponement, never to the abandonment 
of the determination, deliberately come to, that there 
should be an appeal to arms if President Kruger 
refused to redress the grievances. On 20th December 
ifWas asked by Cape Town to send a copy of the 
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Johannesburg letter of invitation. I therefore had 
the letter dfited 20th December, and sent it to Cape 
Town. I thought it was possible that something had 
occurred in Cape Town which might lead to the 
Government interfering with my freedom of action, 
the only contingency which would have prevented me 
from fulfilling my engagement. It was this that led 
me at the end of December to advise Cape Town 
that I should “make my own flotation,” and start 
unless I heard expressly to the contrary. ... It 
appeared to me evident that the Transvaal authorities 
knew the position, and that matters in Johannesburg 
had come to a head. Under my arrangements with 
the Johannesburg people, I felt I had no alternative 
but to proceed. I started in the evening of the same 
day. Captain Holden on the Saturday night, and 
Major Heany on the following day at noon had 
arrived at Pitsani from Johannesburg, the former 
having come across country by road, the latter having 
come round by rail. They both brought messages 
to me from the committee at Johannesburg, postpon- 
ing, not abandoning, the rising; but for the reasons 
given above I felt obliged to disregard these messages. 
In conclusion, I desire to state that no telegram, 
message, or other communication was at any time 
received by me, or any one at Pitsani or Mafeking, 
from Mr. Rhodes, or any one at Cape Town, direct- 
ing or authorising my force to move to Johannesburg. 

I acted entirely on my own judgment. Major Heany 
brought me no message from Mr. Rhodes or any one 
at Cape Town.’ 

That the High Commissioner was not altogether 
ignorant of what was going on in Johannesburg is 
shown by his despatch to Mr. Chamberlain (Blue- 
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book, c. 8063, p. 37) : * On Sunday the 29th of De- 
cember 1895, Sir Graham Bower called upon me and 
iriformed me that he had learned from Mr. Rhodes 
on the previous day that all prospect of a rising at 
Johannesburg was at an end. It nad, as Mr. Rhodes 
remarked, “ fizzled out as a damp squib.” The 
capitalists financing the movement had made the 
hoisting of the British flag a sine qua non. This 
the National Union rejected, and issued a manifesto 
declaring for a republic.’ 

The code word ‘ Chairman ’ in the telegrams was 
proved to be the High Commissioner, who had talked 
over the possible rising with Mr. Rhodes, and had 
agreed with the Premier that he (Robinson) should 
go up, if there were a rising, and mediate and do 
his best to obtain civil rights for the Revolutionists. 
This was fully admitted by Sir Hercules Robinson, 
telegraphing to Mr. Chamberlain, only he said that 
‘if a communication of any kind was made to the 
Reformers with reference to my visiting Johannesburg, 
on the event of a rising, it was made without my 
authority or knowledge.’ All this projected action 
was perfectly proper in the High Commissioner, and 
remembering .Sir H. Loch’s plan to meet a similar 
contingency, it is evident that Jameson might very 
properly have gone to protect life and property after 
a rising had taken place and a provisional Government 
had been established at Johannesburg, whereas his 
rush for Johannesburg to stir up a rising among the 
Reformers constituted an invasion of the territory of 
a friendly power. It must be remembered, however, 
that neither Dr. Jameson, nor for that matter President 
Kruger, looked upon a movement like the raid with 
the seriousness and the regard for legality which is 
natural in Europe, but quite contrary to the uncon- 
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ventional and careless methods of South Africa. 
No one, for instance, in South Africa thought the 
worse of President Kruger for raiding Bechuanaland 
in 1883-4 ; and when the President’s men raided 
North Zululand, the Imperial authorities themselves 
seem to have discarded the red-tape view for the 
South African view, and let them keep 3000 square 
miles which they had seized. Also, in the case 
of the establishment of the Little Free State in 
Swaziland in defiance of the London Convention, 
the tolerant attitude of the Imperial Government 
showed some traces of the Colonial point of view. 
The Bond leaders — Mr. Hofmeyr at their head — 
strenuously supported President Kruger’s raiders in 
Bechuanaland in 1884, pointing out that if the 
Transvaalers were not allowed to keep the territory 
they had seized in the British Protectorate, after 
slaying numbers of natives under British protection 
and driving off their cattle, there would be rebellion 
among the Dutch in the Cape Colony. No doubt 
the cases are different. Jameson went in not to 
take territories, but to assist British residents to 
obtain the rights of freemen in the Transvaal. 
President Kruger’s men, in Bechuanaland in 1884, 
attacked and slew the natives under British protec- 
tion, and seized their lands, and President Kruger 
himself annexed, by proclamation, the territory thus 
obtained. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE REVOLT AND PACIFICATION OF MATABELELAND 

Mr. Rhodes was already on his way up to Bulawayo 
when he was summoned to London by the Board of 
the Chartered Company. He arrived February 4, 
1896. After interviews with Mr. Chamberlain and 
the directors of the Company, he determined to carry 
out his original scheme of work, and started for 
Rhodesia by way of Beira. In Egypt, where he 
broke his journey, he made arrangements for a 
monthly shipment of donkeys to Beira, donkeys 
being proof against tsetse-fly, so fatal to horses in 
some parts of Rhodesia. 

The pending trials in Pretoria and London had 
made it impossible to speak out, without harming 
his friends, and though he was openly accused of 
having sent Jameson in, and of deserting his friend, 
he kept silence, waiting for the proper time and 
place to fully declare the truth as to his connection 
with the revolution and the raid. He placed his 
resignation in the hands of his solicitor to be delivered 
to the directors of the Chartered Company, though 
they, for a considerable time after he had left, declined 
to part with one of their chief assets, the invaluable 
man of affairs who had created the Company and 
made occupation and development so successful. Earl 
Grey succeeded Dr. Jamdson as Administrator, and 
his able administration was destined to be carried on 
at a time when most critical occurrences endangered 
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the Company’s prospects, and the very existence of 
civilisation in Matabeleland was in the balance. 

When Mr. Rhodes left England for Beira, how- 
ever, everything was peaceful in Matabeleland. Dr. 
Jameson had taken the Company’s white police 
(except forty-eight who remained in the country) 
to assist the projected movement to establish freedom 
in the Transvaal, and they had been made prisoners 
at Doornkop. There were, however, plenty of well- 
armed native police, and no sign of any disturbance 
among the Matabele. The settlers were, in fact, 
perfectly confident that all danger from the natives 
was over. The growing prosperity of the country 
left little to be desired. Bulawayo was rapidly 
developing into an important town, with churches, 
hotels, banks, newspapers, and a stock exchange. 
Waterworks were approaching completion, and 
electric lighting was planned. White settlers, like 
Mr. Selous, whose admirable book, Sunshine and 
Storm in Rhodesia , is the authority for the events 
of this period, were living with their wives and families 
on their farms and on the best of terms with the 
natives. That occasional roughness to the black 
man, in his capacity of labourer, may have occurred 
is what was to be expected in any new mining com- 
munity, in which there are sure to be a few outcasts 
of civilisation ; but not only does Mr. Selous, whose 
accuracy can be relied on, deny any general ill-usage, 
but Mr. Bryce had in the previous year been struck 
by the remarkable superiority of the class of men 
who had settled in the country to any settlers he had 
seen in the English - speaking mining communities 
elsewhere. That there was nothing to call for any 
general dissatisfaction with the Company’s administra- 
tion seems, after exhaustive inquiry, to be certain. 
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Mr. Rhodes had taken a great deal of trouble 
personally in previous years to fit the new civilisation 
to the capacities of the natives. Knowing the native 
mind well, he knew they could not at once understand 
the white man’s laws and administration, and he 
therefore allowed the natives to remain as much as 
possible under their own native laws, administered by 
their Indunas. The chief changes in the law were 
the more serious punishments assigned for rape, 
murder, and witchcraft. Mr. Rhodes travelled 
through the country on several occasions, met the 
chiefs, and carefully explained to them in detail the 
requirements of the white man’s law ; though, except 
for the serious crimes above enumerated, he left them 
under their own tribal law. The law was equally 
administered and equal justice dealt out by the magis- 
trates to black man and white, as the magistrates’ 
reports preserved in the Crown Prosecutor’s Office 
still show. The testimony of the missionaries of the 
Church of England and various other denominations 
is to the same effect. The Rev. C. D. Helm, for 
instance, the senior missionary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, who had lived for many years in 
Matabeleland, found that whenever any unfair treat- 
ment of a black man was brought before the officials, 
justice was done between black man and white with 
perfect impartiality. The most common wrong-doing 
occurred with the rougher prospectors, who would 
sometimes try to trick their natives out of their wages. 
Any uninvited interference of white men with black 
women was unknown. The lash could not be in- 
flicted by magistrates, but only by order of the judge 
of the High Court, and in very serious cases, as in the 
mother-country. 

There had been, indeed, a temporary difficulty 
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about the cattle of Lobengula which had become the 
property of the Company, but that had been got over 
by a divisiofi in, which the natives were given three- 
fifths of 70,000 head and the Company took the rest, 
an arrangement which naturally satisfied the recipients 
of the Company’s bounty. The real causes of the 
rebellion are plain enough now after the event. The 
rebel Indunas who survived the war have since ex- 
plained that the natives had for some considerable 
time before resolved to try conclusions with the white 
settlers. They did not think they were fairly or fully 
beaten, and the peace and quiet of the new order of 
things were very irksome to men bred up to rapine 
and war. Moreover, they had found a way of obtain- 
ing plenty of rifles and ammunition. The Boers of the 
Northern Transvaal are expert cattle lifters, and used 
to cross the Limpopo for the purpose. They were 
also quite willing to trade, and used to exchange their 
rifles and cartridges for cattle, knowing that the Pre- 
sident would always supply arms to any Boer farmer, 
or borderer, who reported his loss, these men being 
the solid fighting foundation of his Government. The 
discovery of these rifles, bearing the Government 
mark, in the possession of the Matabele rebels, pro- 
duced at first the natural but erroneous impression 
that Pretoria was behind the rebellion. The severe 
regulation against witchcraft and the crimes it pro- 
duced made the witch doctors use all the influence 
they possessed to foster an outbreak. 

l he first rumours of an approaching overthrow of 
the whites began in February and the opening of 
March, and were traced to that mysterious semi-divine 
personage the M'Limo, who lived in a cave in the 
Matoppos. Then to precipitate the rising came the 
rinderpest, the terrible cattle plague, moving south- 
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wards and exterminating the cattle, the whole wealth 
of the natives. The rinderpest reached Bulawayo 
March 5, and on March 9 the High Commissioner’s 
proclamation gave powers to segregate and kill the 
herds affected. Naturally enough, the Matabele 
owner could not understand the real reason for 
destroying his cattle, and looked upon the white 
man’s action as a wanton injustice. There were 
other but minor contributory causes — the absence 
of the white police force, and the co-operation with 
the rebels of the bulk of the native police, who 
deserted with their weapons when the war began. 
The native police had already made the white man’s 
rule disliked by their swaggering violence in the kraals 
they entered, where, puffed up with their position, they 
oppressed their own relatives, taking possession by force 
both of cattle and women. This was a chief complaint 
at the great Indaba in the Matoppos at which Mr. 
Rhodes presided later in the year. 

On March 20 the rebellion actually broke out, 
and opened with a general massacre of white men, 
women, and children throughout the country. This 
merciless slaughter of women and children raised the 
white settlers’ blood to boiling point, and they at once 
concentrated on Bulawayo, where there were a good 
su ppJy of rifles and ammunition. Thence columns 
started to relieve the settlers in distant parts of the 
country. There were not three hundred whites left 
for this service after garrisoning Bulawayo and sending 
a force to keep open communications by the Mangwe 
toad. It must be remembered that at this time the 
nearest railway station from the Cape was six hundred 
miles off; but Mr. Rhodes’s* telegraph was fortunately 
in good working order, and the High Commissioner 
permitted rifles and ammunition to be taken and sent 
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up from the Government stores at Mafeking, while 
Colonel Plipner went to that town and raised a force 
of about seven hundred to march to Bulawayo. This 
force included some of Dr. Jameson’s men released 
from prison in Pretoria, and it reached Bulawayo in 
the middle of May. 

Meanwhile Mr. Rhodes, who had some time before 
arrived in Mashonaland from Beira, took his place 
and shared the fighting in the relief force that went 
up from Salisbury under Colonel Beal. Colonel 
Napier’s column had come out from Bulawayo to 
meet them, and the combined forces soon had sharp 
skirmishing. The discovery of the mutilated remains 
of white women and children gave additional vigour 
to the punishment dealt out to the murderers. Soon 
after his arrival at Bulawayo, Mr. Rhodes went out 
again with Captain M'Farlane’s patrol and joined 
in the fighting on the Umguza; and at Shiloh and 
Thabas-i- Mamba was in the thick of very severe en- 
counters, where his perfect coolness under the hottest 
fire won him golden opinions among the young 
Rhodesians. 

In the beginning of June, General Carrington came 
up and took the command of the forces, but was 
delayed for a time in his campaign against the 
Matabele by a rising in Mashonaland. On July 4 
the Bulawayo field force, which was disbanded, was 
succeeded by a force largely composed of Imperial 
troops, and the centre of the operations was shifted 
to the Matoppos, where the rebels stood at bay. 
Colonel Plumer and Colonel Baden- Powell entered the 
range of hills and lost heavily in a number of small 
but very severe engagements. I n the fortnight ending 
5th August the loss was twenty per cent, in killed and 
wounded in a column 1000 strong. It was clear that 
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it would require five or six times the number of men 
to cope with the rebel Indunas in their hill fastnesses, 
for a great part of the fighting was cave-fighting, and 
the natives knowing every inch of the ground were 
able to make a stubborn defence. General Carrington, 
a soldier with great experience of South African war- 
fare, considered that there was no alternative, and 
that a force of 5000 men at least must be sent up 
the following year. 

Mr. Rhodes was in consternation. This fresh 
campaign would cost probably five millions, with the 
enormous cost of carriage for supplies over six hundred 
miles, a cost greatly increased by the ravages of the 
rinderpest. If this campaign took place, the Company 
would be ruined. The rebels held their own in the hills 
and disregarded the proclamation which offered pardon 
on terms too severe to be even considered. Mr. 
Rhodes thought he saw a way out of the difficulty, 
and put it before General Carrington and obtained 
his consent and approval. The plan was this — that 
he, as the known head-man of all the whites, should 
go unguarded and unarmed into the fastnesses of the 
Matabele and try by his persuasive powers to induce 
them to come to terms. That Mr. Rhodes can win 
educated and reasoning men, as he can do a deal 
with any fair man of business, was known to all who 
remembered his success with Mr. Schnadhorst and Mr. 
Barnato, the first of whom he converted to Imperialism, 
the second to consent to let a portion of the profits of 
his company be used for Imperial expansion. But he 
now undertook a very different enterprise, in which 
he had to take his life in his hand and depend on 
the power of his personality, man to man, to win 
over these savage and formidable rebels. 

In order to inspire confidence in the natives, Mr. 
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Rhodes left the troops and moved his camp away 
into the skirts of the hills. There he lay for six 
weeks witfiin easy reach of the enemy. The camp 
could have been rushed any night, and there was 
not a bayonet to protect him. Gradually this attitude 
of the great white chief inspired confidence in the 
natives. Mr. Rhodes had with him the assistance 
of that most admirable negotiator with black men, 
Mr. Colenbrander ; and just what they were both 
hoping for came to pass, when a messenger arrived 
to say they were invited to a great council or Indaba 
in the depth of the hills some miles off. 

The chiefs sent to say they hoped their old friend, 
‘Johann’ (Mr. Colenbrander, who had taken one at 
least of these rebel Indunas to London some seven 
years before) would come and talk with them, and they 
would wish, but they hardly hoped, the great white 
man (Mr. Rhodes) would come. There was of course 
the danger that this was a plan to get Mr. Rhodes into 
their power. He saw the risk, but he did not hesi- 
tate. He mounted at once and set off, refusing to take 
any weapon, but accompanied by three white men, 
who carried revolvers. The little party rode to the 
place appointed, where they were in the midst of 
ambushed swarms of armed Matabele. The white 
men dismounted, and after a delay, which seemed 
endless and suggested bad faith, the chiefs filed down 
from their ambush in the crags of the kopje and 
formed in the half-moon Zulu crescent round the white 
men. Mr. Rhodes greeted them in Zulu, and then a 
long and animated discussion followed. The chiefs 
declared their grievances, and the white envoy told 
them how he would have those grievances removed. 
Then Mr. Rhodes came to the point briefly — ‘AH 
that is of the past Now for the future— is it peace or 
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is it war ? ’ The chiefs each lifted a stick and threw 
it down at the white man’s feet, saying, ‘See, this is 
my gun ; I throw it down at your feet,’ and ‘ this is 
my assegai,’ followed by the same gesture. ‘We are 
all here to-day. We give you one word : it is peace. 
The war is over,’ was the chiefs’ final assurance, and 
thus after four hours’ consultation the work of an 
army was accomplished, peace which proved to be 
permanent was secured, and the war was really ended. 

The fearlessness and dignity of the white chief — 
the strong man talking freely and fairly with strong 
if savage men — secured their admiration and con- 
fidence. Mr. Rhodes years before had said in the Cape 
Parliament, speaking of the natives, ‘ I believe that they 
are not different from ourselves’; and as he expected, 
his trust and goodwill towards them provoked the same 
feelings in them towards him. After his return from 
this momentous council, Mr. Rhodes remained in his 
camp, unguarded as before, and was open all day to the 
visits of any of the chiefs. They used to send no notice 
that they were coming, but simply walk in and sit 
down and talk to their ‘ Father and King,’ as they 
called him, and discuss the way in which they were 
to be ruled in the future. At these informal meetings 
the big unconventional Englishman was in his 
element, and used to chaff the chiefs, and point 
out genially how easy it would be to send their young 
men down at night and kill him. The chiefs, quite 
hurt at first, till they perceived that he spoke in fun, 
would entreat him not to suspect them of treachery. 
And so at last he completely won the full trust and 
affection of the chiefs, and they used to come and 
sleep at his camp, and even brought their wives out 
°f the hills, suspicion and doubt having finally passed 
away. 
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The knowledge that Mr. Rhodes would live among 
them and see that they were fairly treated, and that the 
terms of peace were scrupulously kept, helped to make 
the arrangement effective. Mr. Rhodes had after- 
wards to use all his influence to conquer the Imperial 
officer’s reluctance to accept an arrangement that was 
not marked by a hanging assizes. In fact, he had to 
threaten to go back to the Matabele, and throw in 
his lot with them to carry through the policy of for- 
giveness which he had devised and guaranteed when 
ne said ‘all that is of the past.’ The advocates of a 
stern policy of justice, of trials and hangings, pre- 
dicted utter failure for this policy of mercy ; but Mr. 
Rhodes proved to be right — the Matabele chiefs kept 
their word. The war was really over, as they said, 
and the pacification of Matabeleland, thus dramati- 
cally effected at that impressive council, has never 
been seriously disturbed since then. 

Mr. Rhodes has been often assailed for a want of 
ethical development, but it is doubtful if General 
Gordon could have done any better in this business 
than his sometime comrade in Basutoland, one of 
whose earliest political utterances was his rough 
protest against disarming the Basutos, because ne 
saw the injustice and hardship it would be to them. 
Mr. Rhodes had already let the Matabele feel the 
hand of iron, taking an active part himself in giving 
them a lasting lesson in the earlier engagements of the 
revolt ; but when they were driven into the hills and 
half-starving, he considered that the time had come 
for forgiveness, and he carried his policy through. 

Mr. Rhodes’s plan for the future was to make the 
chiefs salaried officers of the Company, and to trust 
to them to manage their unruly young men, and 
induce them to come and work for wages on the 
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farms and in the mines. Idleness is the curse of 
life in Mr. Rhodes’s view, the secret of happiness is 
work, and by the dissemination through their chiefs 
of this practical philosophy in Rhodesia, he looked to 
win them to habits of regular industry, which would 
more than anything else expel the old military spirit, 
and ensure the speedy advance of civilisation among 
them. Mr. Rhodes holds with the foremost living 
exponent of evolution that ‘ there are certain stages 
through which society must pass in its onward march 
from barbarism to civilisation. Now one of these 
stages has always been some form or other of 
despotism, such as feudalism or servitude or a despotic 
paternal government ; and we have every reason to 
believe that it is not possible for humanity to leap 
over this transition epoch, and pass at once from pure 
savagery to free civilisation.’ 

If Mr. Rhodes’s presence during the Matabele 
revolt was a godsend to the natives, whom he be- 
friended and saved from the stern reprisals that would 
otherwise have followed surrender, it was little less to 
the white community, whom his cheerful faith in the 
future, and good-humoured acceptance of the hard- 
ships and difficulties of the present, infected with 
something of his own genial optimism. When the 
great man of South Africa said, ‘ So far as I am 
personally concerned, I have been a happy man since 
I have been amongst you,’ it was not for ordinary 
mortals to complain. He enjoyed sharing with his 
young men, his fellow-colonists, the dangers and 
discomforts of this crisis in the affairs of their 
common country. ‘ You must not think,’ he said, in 
a speech at Bulawayo, ‘ that I incurred unnecessary 
risk in proceeding with the columns you have sent 
into the field. I thought that by going with them I 
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should get a knowledge of the people and a know- 
ledge of the country, and I should share with the 
people their -risks and their responsibilities.’ The 
free, unconventional life with the columns out on 
the veldt suited a primitive nature that loves reality 
and hates show and sham, and the close intercourse 
of facing danger and death together carried men 
past the defensive veneer of cynicism and coldness, 
which really conceals a good deal of natural shyness 
and a benevolence which is anxious above all things 
to avoid recognition. His bluff English sincerity, 
which rather likes to call a spade a spade, was here 
appreciated, being a sure pass-key to the sympathies 
of the adventurous advance guard of civilisation with 
whom he had cast in his lot. After the pacification 
of Matabeleland, his popularity and influence were 
based on the firm foundation of their personal know- 
ledge of the man. The gentler and tenderer side of his 
nature was brought out by such an event as the death 
of poor Hubert Hervey, who was mortally wounded 
at tne storming of Sikombo’s stronghold, and asked for 
and found pleasure in a serious talk with Mr. Rhodes, 
in which he entrusted to him his last wishes before 
his death. How deeply the unselfish Imperialism of 
Hervey impressed Mr. Rhodes is to be found well 
described in Earl Grey’s interesting memorial volume. 

The speeches of this period are not numerous, but 
are specially interesting as being addressed to a com- 
munity of English and Dutch colonists, fighting a 
savage enemy, with their backs to the wall against 
overwhelming odds. The speech I give first was 
made early in June 1896 soon after Mr. Rhodes 
arrived at Bulawayo with the Salisbury relief column, 
and immediately before he went out with Captain 
Macfarlane’s column to attack the rebels on the 
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Umguza River. Fortunately, Bulawayo possesses 
excellent newspapers, and to one of these, the Bula- 
wayo Chronicle , I am largely indebted for my version 
of this and other speeches. 

‘ Mr. Chairman, Mr. Scott, and Gentlemen, — I 
have to thank you for the manner in which my health 
has been proposed and received by you. I thank 
Mr. Scott for proposing my health, but while ex- 
patiating on my performances and on the ideas, years 
ago entertained by me, of proving and pioneering the 
northern country, he forgot to add that my aspirations 
could never have been realised had it not been for 
the people who carried out those ideas. It was easy to 
take the initiative, and easy to keep the path open, 
but it would have been impossible to accomplish my 
ideas had not the people grasped them and carried 
them out. Moreover, we must not forget the men 
who took in hand an undertaking which seemed 
almost bound to be a failure. I refer to the march 
into Mashonaland, where, having arrived, the expedi- 
tion found that gold could not be gathered like fruit 
from gooseberry bushes, but that hard blows and 
discomfort had to be encountered. That too has 
been the history of Matabeleland, but now you have 
overridden the difficulties of the situation, and are 
within measurable distance of a successful issue. I 
was only thinking to-day, when I sat on the hill 
where Government House is now situate, and where 
Lobengula used to reside, if he could but come back, 
and sitting there, look towards Thabas Indunas and 
towards the town you have built, what would he 
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think of the town and of the people. I am told that 
the M'Limo, who is supposed by the Matabele to 
live in some mountain cave, has told them that they 
must not touch that Government House until they 
have dealt with the people here, and when Bula- 
wayans are exterminated, and when they then go to 
the house, they will find Lobengula there ; but I am 
afraid their anticipations in this respect will not be 
gratified. 

‘ Now, Mr. Chairman, Lobengula’s country has 
progressed marvellously when you think of its remote- 
ness from civilisation. That we are doing our best 
towards its progress I think you will admit. The 
arrangements have been completed for the eastern 
railway, so that as far as transport is concerned there 
will be no question of fly or fever. We have also 
been able to obtain the money to give you the con- 
nection with the south. That railway is being pushed 
on with all possible speed. With regard to the 
material for its construction, the Cape authorities are 
giving the carriage of such material the preference 
before even the goods for the Transvaal. The rails 
are being forwarded at the rate of one mile, or two 
train-loads, per diem, and we will lay the rails as fast 
as the Cape authorities give us them. Some of you 
have suggested that the rails should be laid simply 
on the veldt, but at Mangwe you could not do so. In 
so far as the balance is concerned, as fast as the Cape 
authorities will give us the rails we will lengthen our 
substantial line. I do not propose to prophesy, but 
still I think that in two years you should have the 
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railway to Bulawayo. In deference alike to mutes 
and grousers, I do not think it possible tjo finish the 
line within the year, but if, within twelve or fifteen 
months, it reaches Palapye, it is then within a reason- 
able distance. The Chartered Company have done 
their utmost to bring you within reach of speedy 
railway communication. 

* With regard to the mines, they will pay the cost of 
development, but we also know that such cost will be 
reduced by one-half if railway communication is 
established. As to the future, when discussing it I 
think our conversation would begin and end with 
railways, but we can say no more than that we 
will give you the railway within the shortest time 
possible. 

‘You have, of course, been cursed with the Matabele 
war, but I think you will feel a certain satisfaction 
that you have dealt with it by yourselves. We all 
most heartily greet General Carrington. I can per- 
sonally, and I am sure Earl Grey can also. He is 
one of us. He is not new from home, but has 
passed the best years of his life amongst the Colonials, 
and it I were to choose a leader in any colonial war, 
I should say, “Give me Sir Frederick Carrington." 
He has carried through successfully whatever warfare 
he has been connected with, and it has given me 
confidence to know that he is among us. Within 
twenty-four hours he arranged his plan of campaign, 
and within three days as many columns will go out. 

I myself feel personally satisfied, for behind the 
place where I reside there is bush, and from that 
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bush the Matabele have occasionally come out and 
threatened, the town. This gives an uncomfortable 
sense of insecurity. I feel a personal satisfaction in 
the knowledge that General Carrington is putting 
three commandoes behind the place where I am 
residing. A gentleman has been good enough to 
refer to the danger incurred by me in going out with 
the troops, but the column with which I have been 
has been most fortunate, and the dangers encountered 
by us have been few. I do not, however, shut my 
eyes to the fact that you people here have had a 
terrible time. Your list of killed and wounded is 
severe in the extreme. It shows how bravely you 
have met the situation. Remembering the history 
of the Cape Colony, one remembers that the usual 
case has been that the Kaffirs have been met and 
defeated in some big battles, and then the war has 
been at an end ; but here they come up after defeats 
like a Jack-in-the-box. You meet them, and they 
suffer defeat one day, but the next day they reappear 
as if nothing had happened. Now we shall have to 
hunt them in the bush, and in the stones, and in the 
kopjes, in a country nearly half the size of Europe. 
But there must come a moment when they will find 
the hopelessness of the situation. Their food supplies 
will fail, and their courage will disappear. After 
General Carrington has dealt with them, it will be 
our duty to keep a large police force. Such a force, 
with posts distributed through the country, will giy e 
miners and farmers a sense of security, and they will 
be enabled to carry on their work without fear of 
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molestation. We shall have to accept the suggestions 
of General Carrington and Sir Richard Martin as to 
where such forts must be placed. 

‘It is a wonder to me how we have got through 
our difficulties as we have. Nearly everything has 
had to be carried five or six hundred miles. Provi- 
dence has sent us rinderpest, and its outcome will be 
a railroad, and as to horses, ever since we came to 
the country we have been continually getting them 
up, and they have as continually died. We cannot 
deal with the question thus, but you know they do 
without horses in Egypt. They have most admirable 
donkeys in Egypt, and when there I arranged for 
a monthly shipment to Beira. I had hardly arranged 
for these donkeys to arrive here when I received a 
peremptory telegram, asking if it was correct that I 
was arranging for the importation of Soudanese. I 
replied promptly, gentlemen, that it was totally in- 
correct, and that the only animals I was receiving 
or arranging for were donkeys. The Egyptian 
donkeys are far in advance of the donkeys of this 
country. You go in for horses. They die. Then 
get donkeys. One thing that the pioneer farmers 
have done is that they have come into Matabeleland 
and collected cattle, and it is surprising to me that so 
many were recently holding each of them two or 
three hundred head, and were accordingly far in 
advance of many of their brethren at the Cape. 
Unfortunately when the rinderpest came they died, 
and then there were the misfortunes caused by the 
w ar. All this is without precedent. In the Cape 
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House we have always refused compensation for war 
losses, and* notwithstanding the present unprece- 
dented position of Matabeleland, it is to the Char- 
tered Company's credit that they intend giving 
compensation. 

‘ Now, gentlemen, 1 have noticed that every elective 
body in the neighbouring states has been discussing 
and settling your future ; but they have forgotten one 
item ; they have not considered that you have a 
voice in it. I have always stated very clearly what 
I thought of the future of the country. I recognised 
it was not a tropical country. The population 
could not always remain purely native. Taking the 
Niger and East African settlements as examples, 
they suffered on that account. But this country will 
be the abode of a white race. If I am allowed to 
remain and work with you, I look in the future for 
the Charter to lapse, and for you to become a self- 
governing body, and that as speedily as possible. If 
we get railways into the country, we shall find the 
population increase very rapidly, and if you ask me 
how to get rid of the Charter and become a self- 
governing body, I think that matter can be dealt 
with satisfactorily without hurt to the shareholders. 

I only mention this, seeing that the future of the 
country has been dealt with by your neighbours, 
whether by amalgamation to the Transvaal or by 
absorption by the Cape Colony, and because I have 
never heard any one ask what you thought your- 
selves. I can clearly see that you will become 
another state in South Africa, and it will be my 
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duty to think out the plan by which that self-govern- 
ing state may be created with the greatest advan- 
tage to yourselves ; but as to Transvaal or Cape 
absorption, that is impossible. You have only got to 
look at the map to see the extent of your possessions. 
They are not bounded by the Zambesi. Five years 
hence you will say the best of our province is north 
of the Zambesi River, and the country north of that 
river you must look on as your own. This rests 
with yourselves, and your cordial co-operation will 
carry it through. 

1 1 think you will agree with me, however, that the 
war must be settled first, and that the population at 
present is rather too small. There might be an inter- 
mediate stage of representation in the Council leading 
to the ultimate object of self-government ; but I wish 
again to repeat to you that the idea that the Charter 
can remain for ever over a white community is un- 
tenable, but when the settlement of this country was 
first mooted, the Crown and the Cape Colony both 
rejected it, and my own solution of the Charter was 
adopted. I do not think the shareholders have been 
fattening on your substance. I think the best thing 
the Chartered Company has done has been its steady 
determination to develop the southern railway, and 
that will make the link between us. I do not think 
you will ever be governed from Cape Town. Always 
looking to your future as an independent state, you 
will keep in your hearts the idea, ‘ Free trade and 
speedy communication with the Cape.’ Their laws 
have been made forty years, and are the best, with 
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certain amendments, that we can possibly make. We 
will not cajry out a policy of isolation. We will 
give them free trade to the utmost, and speedy 
communication ; similar laws as far as possible ; and, 
in the near future, mutual defence ; and I think the 
word to express that is federation. I am glad of this 
opportunity to say so. Because of certain unfortunate 
circumstances I do not change one statement or one 
idea I have put forward in the Cape House ; my 
policy has always been self-government in the north. 
Why I mention this to-night is that I wish to clear 
away the idea that because one’s situation changes, 
one's policy changes. If I have a say in the country, 
my policy will never change. I would be a very small 
human being if I altered, through the recent troubles, 
the ideas of a lifetime. I hope you will prepare your 
minds for the ideas I conceive and intend to confer 
about with the shareholders, namely, some mode of 
self-government as a means of making you one of the 
states of South Africa, and above all, that the end 
of our efforts shall be South African federation.’ 

Another speech of this period which may be given 
here is an after-dinner speech made at a later date, 
when the war was over, at a banquet given to Colonel 
Napier at Bulawayo. An interesting point is the 
prophecy that those who come out to make money 
and go home, will go home, but will not be able to 
resist the fascinations of the new country, and will 
return to it. 

‘ Looking back over the war in Matabeleland, 
however sceptical any one of us may be, you will 
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admit that for three hundred men who went out to fight 
the natives numbering about six thousand, the record 
of a butcher’s bill of about seventy-five is a very fair 
one. After you had broken the natives up, we were 
fortunate enough to get Imperial troops and to have 
them under the guidance of General Carrington, and 
I think we should be thankful that when Her Majesty’s 
Government thought it advisable to assist us, they 
sent us a man like General Carrington, the best part of 
whose life has been connected with the Colonial service. 

* Some of you have expressed considerable sympathy 
with myself. I may say that it is not needed. If 
you were to look to find what is the pleasantest work 
in life, I think you would find it in the development 
of a country as big as France, Germany, and Spain 
combined. You have been good enough to give my 
name to the country which you occupy. In consider- 
ing the various courses in life, which a man might 
pursue, I cannot think of any pleasanter course than 
the making of a country in which the inhabitants have 
so firm a belief. When I viewed the country in the 
various commandoes, that I have been out with, I 
found how good the country is. I find it is admirable 
for agriculture ; it is without a rival for stock, and I 
feel quite clear about the future even if the mineral 
development be not what you expect it to be. I 
repeat to you what I have repeatedly said to share- 
holders, the world has never met with a country which, 
being four hundred miles in length and two hundred 
miles in width, and mineralised in every direction, does 
.not contain paying properties. 
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* One satisfaction I feel over our present difficulties 
is that they,are undoubtedly hastening your railway. 

I have told you plainly about the offer of Mr. Pauling 
to bring you the railway to Bulawayo by 1897, and 
they are pushing on the railway from Beira as hard 
as they can. The war, therefore, has not been an 
unmixed evil. You have the offer, which is almost 
closed with, of a railway by 1897, and we have given , 
our pledge to Salisbury to unite you by speedy rail- 
way communication. Those who are here as represent- 
atives of companies and syndicates will then be able 
to deal with the properties on a fair basis ; whereas 
with meal at £y or £8 a muid, and timber at such 
high prices, you would find it very difficult to work 
any mine and make it pay. And so I would put it to 
you that the war has not been an unmixed evil, for it 
will bring speedy railway communication, on which 
all your success must be based. 

‘ As for myself you have been kind enough to ask 
me to speak, which I did not expect, but I may tell 
you in very plain language that in the circumstances 
which I now find myself with you, so far as the 
judgment I have been able to form goes, one can 
have no more attractive occupation than the develop- 
ment of a country from barbarism to civilisation. 

4 1 am here amongst you, and you have done me 
the favour of giving this country my name. My 
return for that will be to make this country as great 
as I can. Please remember that I respect indi- 
vidually, and feel for any one who has had the 
feeling of adventure strong enough to come out 
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of civilisation and to take his risks with us in this 
country. 

‘ Do not let us think for one moment that we are 
in a country of no prospects ; we are in a country 
with every prospect. When you speak of the Govern- 
ment — it is natural to go for some one — remember 
the Government has had great difficulties which it 
has passed through, and so far as the thoughts of an 
unofficial individual are of use, I repeat what I said 
the other day, that the first question is to get the 
railway to you and of course to get the war over, and 
I feel confident that if General Carrington remains 
with us we shall get it over soon. With the enormous 
mass of minerals that exist— I believe that 60,000 
claims have already been pegged — I am perfectly 
certain that you will find any quantity of payable 
gold. And then you must get the rights of civilised 
citizens, and I see the way to glide from the present 
position to representation for the people, and from that 
to a state of self-government by the people. You may 
say that a charter is ridiculous, but it is the first 
step. With the first step under the Imperial super- 
vision, you would not have had the railway or the 
development, on account of the timidity of the 
English people ; but I would be the first to say that 
it is only temporary, and that our government must 
be primarily by an elective system, and finally, by a 
full and complete system. I f you claim to be politicians 
you must think these things out, and what I said the 
other day, when you were good enough to give me 
a dinner, I repeat — amalgamation with the Cape 
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would not be justice with this community, on account 
of the distance ; but you can grow into a self-govern- 
ing body. 

‘ There are many of you here who think that you 
will make your pile and disappear. Now I am going 
to make a forecast. I have seen the same thing in 
Kimberley and in many parts of South Africa, and 
you find that when the pile is made you cannot 
throw yourself back into English life, and you will 
soon find yourself back here again. 

' The -future is big ; it is fast bringing up the rail- 
way, and then out of those endless minerals certain 
reefs will pay, and we shall grow into a big community, 
and while we accept the present system we shall 
look at the future, which will bring us a share in the 
government of the country. We shall develop the 
State, not on lines of antagonism to the rest of South 
Africa, but of harmony with it. We must be care- 
ful; we cannot take responsibility at present; the 
temporary position suits us. With railway com- 
munication will come proper development and proper 
working of the reefs that we possess. As soon as 
that occurs and our population increases we shall 
have the confidence to take the responsibility of our 
position, and we shall take that position not in 
antagonism to the rest of the states in South Africa, 
but in perfect harmony with them.’ 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION AT THE CAPE, 1 896-99 

Matabeleland was now perfectly peaceful, and Mr. 
Rhodes prepared to leave his accomplished work for 
the ordeal of an examination before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House at Westminster. He left 
Rhodesia by way of Salisbury, Umtali, and Beira 
in order to arrange for the completion of the east 
coast railway to Mashonaland. From Beira he might 
most easily have returned, as he had come out earlier 
in the year, by way of Egypt. He decided to face 
the music at the Cape, where Mr. Hofmeyr and the 
Afrikander Bond could find no words bad enough for 
their former ally. Mr. Hofmeyr’s old dream of a 
united and independent Dutch South Africa, free or 
practically free from the Imperial supremacy, closely 
resembles President Kruger’s; but though far superior 
in education and culture, Mr. Hofmeyr has not the old 
peasant’s daring nor yet his stubborn tenacity of pur- 
pose and dogged perseverance of action. It was felt 
by Mr. Rhodes’s South African advisers that Mr. 
Hofmeyr and the Cape Dutch Republicans would, 
if Mr. Rhodes returned to the Cape, receive him with 
open hostility. Mr. Rhodes, however, is afraid of 
nothing, and, indeed, rather enjoys a tussle ; so, in 
spite of all warnings, he left Beira for the Cape. 

The news of his departure was received with 
enthusiasm by the loyal Colonists of Cape Town, 
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who at once organised a reception. The steamer 
did not stay long at Durban, and there was no formal 
demonstration ; but when Port Elizabeth was reached, 
a great assemblage of Colonists was awaiting his 
arrival. Forty old Rhodesians took the place of the 
horses and drew the empire-maker through the streets 
to the Town Hall. After the luncheon Mr. Rhodes 
got up and made, absolutely without preparation, one of 
those rather rambling but deeply interesting speeches 
for which he is famous. ‘ Nobody can accuse me of pre- 
paring a speech,’ he once remarked in the Cape House ; 
and though careful preparation would give a better 
choice of language, yet the grasp of facts and the 
great ideas, and above all the intense sincerity of the 
speaker, generally enable him to do very well without 
it. This speech at Port Elizabeth is important as 
the first laying down his intentions in politics after the 
catastrophe of the Raid, the first I mean after the 
fighting speech at Kimberley, which, being quite un- 
expected by the public, was never verbally reported. 
A very significant point in this speech was the idea put 
forward by Mr. Rhodes of a practical solution of the 
Transvaal problem, namely, that the major portion of 
President Kruger’s burghers, his backbone of fighting 
men, would gradually leave the T ransvaal for Rhodesia, 
attracted by the excellent pasturage and vast unoccu- 

{ )ied areas, and that in Rhodesia they would become 
oyal citizens of the British Empire, learning by ex- 
perience of good government and intercourse with 
their British fellow-settlers the falseness of the notions 
of British tyranny and injustice with which they had 
been for years indoctrinated by President Kruger and 
his anti-British supporters. The problem of South 
African union was being worked out thus in Rhodesia. 
Of course the ‘high individual in the Transvaal 
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here referred to is the Transvaal Commandant- 
General, whose appeal I have given in full in an 
earlier chapter. 

‘ Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, I must take you into 
my confidence. I was not aware I should have the 
honour of sitting down with so many of you to-day, 
and so I am without a speech. But if I am with- 
out a speech, the best thing is to tell you, and those 
around me, the thoughts of my mind. I am frank 
enough to own that I have had a troublesome 
year — a pretty troublesome year. But during that 
period, whilst I was in the remote North, I often 
used to get some expression of sympathy from 
friends, which used to give me help. I remember 
one who suffered in Johannesburg. He sent me 
word to say, “ There is one pleasure about all this ; 
we know now who are men and who are not.” And 
if I can put to you a thought, it is that the man 
who is continually prosperous does not know himself 
exactly, his own mind and character. It is a good 
thing if one has a period of adversity. And further, 
there is another thought connected with that; you 
find out who are your real friends. I will admit, Mr. 
Mayor — for I am ready to confess all my faults — that 
my experience has been this : from those from whom 
I expected most I got least, and from the most re- 
mote quarters and remote districts I got a kindly feel- 
ing, a kindly thought, and a kindly consideration I 
never expected. It is needless for me to refer to the 
reception your citizens have given me to-day. I under- 
stand that reception. It means that they have calmly 
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considered my actions in the past, and feel that I have 
done my best in the interests of the country. 

‘ Gentlemen, your Mayor has referred to the amalga- 
mation of the Kimberley mines, but perhaps he does 
not know a story about it. Well, we sat down one 
night and arranged the terms of the amalgamation. 
Of those who held the principal interest in the mines 
there were three. We each sat down and made a 
condition. I will not refer to the conditions made by 
my other two friends present, but I said, “ I want the 
power to go to the Zambesi to spend your money 
made out of the diamonds to take a country and form 
an empire.” It was very unusual. Can you fancy a 
more ridiculous thing than that the diamond mines 
should be made to create a territory ? But I was 
obstinate, and sat there until four o’clock in the 
morning. Seeing that I was determined, I remember 
one of my friends saying, “ Some people have a fancy 
for this thing and some for that thing, but you have 
a fancy for making an empire. Well, I suppose we 
must give it to you.” And if you read the trust-deed 
of De Beers, you will see how it was changed. 

‘Well, gentlemen, you have congratulated me to-day 
on the work in the North. That work was, in the 
first place, largely dependent on the great interest 
taken in it by De Beers. As a result of that interest 
De Beers have given, from first to last, ,£500,000 to 
the work in the North. They gave the money re- 
luctantly, but they now have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they will get their money back again. So 
you see how a thought may change your life. But 
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you must remember a man may have many thoughts. 
Every man has his thoughts, but the difficulty is to 
get the pounds, shillings, and pence to carry out those 
thoughts. For ten years my life was spent in looking 
after the mines, and doing the best I could for them 
on behalf of the shareholders, and I thought it a very 
fair return to make to me that the trust-deeds should 
be altered to give me my hobby ; and without going 
into details, you know, if you have watched the history 
of this country for the past ten years, how this has 
worked out. You have the plain practical fact that a 
country two thousand miles by one thousand miles 
has been added to the empire, and the relations of 
the African States have been changed. It is needless 
for me to say what would have occurred if a huge, a 
tremendous power in the North had grown up out of 
sympathy with the South. It is also needless forme 
to say that those who met under the shadow of Table 
Mountain failed to recognise that fact, and so whatever 
faults there may have been in this individual, he can 
reply with a clear and clean mind on that point on 
which you have greeted him to-day. 

‘ It is fortunate that in the troubles of this year, I 
think I was able to see the right place to go to, and a 
right public course to take. I was told that my public 
life was at an end, but the first thing I told them was 
that it was only beginning. You will excuse the 
personal nature of my remark, but it is a true one. 
No man objects more than I do to the “ I ” or to too 
frequent personal reference, but sometimes one cannot 
help it. Well, we have been fortunate in the North 
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owing to one of those unusual things which has 
occurred ; the different powers that be were all in 
concord. We have often had experience of difficulties 
and differences with the Imperial representatives, but 
fortunately in this instance General Carrington came 
out to the North. He is practically an old colonist, 
much more so than I am. In every difficulty that 
occurred — I was occupying an unofficial position — 
there was the Administrator, who took my advice in 
almost everything in the kindest and nicest way 
possible, and General Carrington, who was in cordial 
agreement. General Carrington has done what few 
Imperial officers would have done. He could have 
ordered up needless troops. There was no transport, 
and they could not get transport. General Carrington 
seized the situation, and instead of ordering up five 
or ten thousand troops, directed his efforts to the 
better purpose of bringing the war to an end. The 
ordinary Imperial officer, without regard to the diffi- 
culties of transport, would have said, “ I must have 
ten thousand men, and I will have them.” The 
transport would have then broken down, and inci- 
dents which would have been called the horrors of 
the North would have occurred. General Carrington 
seized the situation, not only as regards military 
occupation, but also as regards transport. Rinderpest 
had broken out and decimated the cattle, and only a 
certain number of mules could be purchased for love 
or money. It was by all working in cordiality that 
the war was brought to a conclusion. And I would 
venture to say, after deep thought on the question, 
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that there is no chance of its breaking out again. 
You may have the usual scares sent , down, but 
the people have really submitted. 

4 1 will tell you something as an amusing instance of 
the sort of report that gets abroad and creates a scare. 
It is rather a good story. The other day some of 
these poor creatures — they were almost starving — 
went out to hunt hares, and it was immediately tele- 
graphed that the impis were out. I am not sure 
that the Deputy-Commissioner was not fully of that 
opinion. They found out afterwards that the men 
were hunting hares because they were starving. So 
all I tell you is, that when you get telegrams of that 
nature, accept them cumgrano salis. Well, what is the 
result? We have got the country, and one result of 
the war is that railway communication is assured. It 
is not a case of proposing to make railways. The 
contracts are sanctioned, and so, at the end of next 
year, this port will be in communication with Bula- 
wayo. 

‘Now, sir, in all my thoughts about this question 
in the North, there has been but one object. It is a 
clear and distinct idea drawn from past history, that 
no savage country can long remain vacant; and 
further, from its situation, that the Cape Colony 
should be the dominant power from the South to 
Central Africa. I have often said that in the House 
of Assembly, and it has been supposed to have been 
a political remark. Now, I repeat it here without 
any one thinking it a political remark. It is an idea 
of mine, and I think it is a correct idea. I have 
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done everything for it in my power — by railway 
communication, by assimilating the laws, by taking 
up young people from the South, and putting them 
into our administration of affairs, because our country 
is not one in which “ no Afrikander need apply.” I 
have done all in my power to assimilate the North 
with the South. I have said in the past, if you 
could get into a balloon and look down on Africa, 
and find it possible for a man to have his head under 
one law and his body under another, how ridiculous 
it would seem. If you think that, and you are in a 
position to help to bring about a change, it is your 
duty to bring about such a change — and so it is with 
the North. It is at the present moment administered 
almost entirely by your people, there are no hostile 
tariffs, you will shortly have railway communication, 
I can assure you positively ; and so, if you are aware 
of my faults, I shall always ask you to credit me with 
this point Whilst I am on the question of railways, 
I may say this, and I told them so at Salisbury, that 
after railway communication has been established to 
Bulawayo, and Salisbury has communication with the 
East, we can well leave railways alone for the present. 
I don’t want competition between the East and the 
South. I don't say this as a matter of politics, but 
if you have undertaken heavy expenditure with rail- 
ways, you are fools if you make them compete to 
cut each other’s throats. 

‘One of the most interesting things in the North is 
the position in connection with the various states. 
You will be surprised to know, that in addition to the 
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large numbers there from the Cape Colony, we have 
a large number from the Free State., President 
Kruger’s country has sent a thousand human beings 
there. I have been fighting in company with them 
lately, and I know no more loyal citizens in the North 
than those who have come from the Transvaal. It 
is, Mr. Mayor, a pure question of business. They 
have discovered that there is sweet veld in the North 
and sour veld in the Transvaal. I will venture to 
make a forecast, that before half a century has passed 
away, we in the North shall have the major portion 
of the burghers of the Transvaal. I know of none of 
the thousands of men, women, and children there more 
loyal to the country, more willing to take a share in 
the responsibilities of government, than the burghers 
from the Transvaal. I do not think the high indi- 
vidual in the Transvaal who a year ago addressed 
lamentations to the burghers, warning them that they 
must not trek into this country — I do not think he 
was aware that there was sweet veld there. All I 
can tell you is that burghers from the Transvaal 
are there, and I believe that a very large number of 
Transvaal burghers will yet throw in their lot with 
us in the Chartered territory. 

‘ There are also a very large number in our ad- 
ministration of young men from the Cape Colony. 
One of the grievances of Queenstown, I believe, 
is that we have taken all their young men. And, 
gentlemen, our native administration there is largely 
composed of men from Natal. Natal sent a con- 
tingent to fight the natives, and a large number 
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are desirous of remaining. So a very curious thing 
is happening. There is a union of states occurring 
in the North. And, Mr. Mayor, I have done my 
best in my unofficial position to promote it, because 
there are ramifications. Every one who comes there 
feels the impulse to write to his friends and relations, 
and the relatives find the politicians, and so it all 
works out. In the North, there is no consideration 
shown for the men from one state as against the 
men from another, and that means really the union of 
Africa. I am told that I have promoted great disunion. 
That may be temporarily for the moment. We will 
leave that question for the future. As I have said 
before, the question of race never occurred to my mind. 
Practical proof of that is that, in my social life, the 
majority of my friends — people on the diamond fields 
and in Cape Town — were men of a race other than 
English. It is not a question of race. It is a 
question whether we are to be united or not. And, 
sir, I see daylight now. I will not trench on politics, 
but I may say that I think, by continuous and per- 
sistent effort towards union, and by the creation of a 
great state in the north, working in harmony with 
the Cape, Natal, and neighbouring states, we may 
make a great step towards union, especially if Provi- 
dence kindly gives us a fair go. It is certainly a case 
where a fair go should be given, for it will revolu- 
tionise the conditions of South Africa. 

* You, sir, and the citizens of Port Elizabeth, have 
received me with a kindness which has exceeded my 
utmost expectation. I am confident enough to say, 
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and perhaps impudent enough to say it again, that I do 
not feel that my public career has closed. I am going 
home to meet a committee of my own countrymen. 
As soon as they release me from their assiduous 
attentions, I mean to return to this country; and 
when I say this country, I mean South Africa. I 
shall go to the North and do my best to develop that 
part, in co-operation with the Cape Colony and any 
other states which may desire to co-operate. I shall 
keep my seat in the Cape House, because it is part 
of my programme to show to the people of South 
Africa that I don’t undertake a career of isolation. 
You may tell me my faults, you may condemn me, 
but until you turn me out, I mean to remain with you. 
When I see so large a number of your citizens, who 
have gone out of their way to welcome me, I would 
like to say to them that I have told them freely what 
I propose to do, because in my small way of consider- 
ing politics, I have come to the conclusion that the 
best thing in politics is to take the people into your 
confidence, so that every one when sitting at home, if 
he takes an interest in politics, may take up his news- 
paper and learn exactly what the leaders, or those 
who have been leaders, are doing. By that plan you 
know you are doing the right thing, because the 
people are really your partners in the country. Who 
ever heard of a trust company where the directors 
never told the shareholders of anything that they were 
doing? The idea of modern politics is to tell the 
people nothing, but I have an exactly opposite idea. 
The right thing is to tell them everything, and leave 
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them to judge. In that way you are taught to do the 
right thing, because every man has his daily work. 
He may be an engine-driver, a mechanic, or a clerk 
in a store ; but when relieved of his toil in the even- 
ing, he takes up a newspaper. Those are the people 
we have to deal with. Who were the men to the fore 
during the late trouble ? I would say the workmen. 
They are the men who have thought it all out, and 
have come to a practical conclusion. Their life is a 
practical one. So my idea about politics is that you 
should take the people of the country into your con- 
fidence, and leave it to them to say whether you are 
right or whether you are wrong. 

‘ To those of you here to-day, and to those living 
in more remote parts, to whom the press may 
possibly communicate my ideas, if they think it 
worth while, I would give this message : “ I don’t 
propose to close my public career, and I am still 
determined to strive for the closer union of South 
Africa.” To all here present I would say: “Base 
your votes on the higher platform, attempt to attain 
closer union, cultivate friendly relationships with 
those you meet, entirely irrespective of race, but 
state boldly that you will have no foreign inter- 
ference in this country.” In another twenty-five 
years, I think, if people take that thought home 
with them, all will be well. I won't go into figures, 
but we are a very small community in the North, 
only about six thousand. On the basis of managing 
our local affairs, and on such questions as native 
laws, questions of tariffs, and questions of railways, 
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we are one. I feel sure that there are forty-eight 
thousand in the neighbouring colony of Natal with 
the same feeling, though they may desire more 
consideration from the Cape Colony. We have 
three hundred and seventy-five thousand or four 
hundred thousand people in the Cape, and if you 
were to appeal to them to-morrow, you would have 
a unanimous vote on this question. In the Trans- 
vaal, the whole of the new population feel that, and 
a good many of the old. If the countries south of 
the Zambesi work on that basis, not in the spirit 
of the politician’s speech, which is forgotten next 
day, but in the same way as they work in their 
Freemasonry or other interests they have outside of 
their businesses, the thing must come right. Because 
you will have a population entirely with you. They 
may have many interests, but they are all agreed on 
the bigger questions of one native policy, mutual 
defence, and so on. 

‘ To-day you have taken me rather by surprise, but 
I have told you the thoughts that have come upper- 
most in my mind during my life, and more especially 
during the last nine months. I thank you for the 
reception you have given me. I have conveyed 
some thoughts to you. If we in South Africa will, 
as individuals, work on that basis, and when we 
come to political elections make that the predominant 
idea, the end is certain. We must carefully cultivate, 
as in my little way I have always done, the deter- 
mination to dismiss race feeling. The true idea is 
not a race idea at all. It is a desire for union — 
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the true barrier against localism, and also against 
the trouble caused by the intrusion of the foreign 
element. Now, I have not wandered far into 
politics. I have given you thoughts to consider 
and exchange, and, sir, I will resume my seat, 
thanking you for the warm and good reception you 
have given to me — one who has not always been one 
of your friends. You have given me a warm recep- 
tion, a reception I shall never forget. I only hope 
in my future public conduct you will recognise that 
I have never abandoned the programme I have laid 
before you, and especially I hope I will always pre- 
serve a grateful feeling for those who have welcomed 
me so warmly and so kindly in my time of trouble.’ 

From Port Elizabeth Mr. Rhodes went to Kim- 
berley, his own city, where he was of course received 
with enthusiasm, but where he used his influence to 
escape any regular reception, and thus avoided speech- 
making. As the train ran from Kimberley to Cape 
Town through the great Karoo, the scattered farming 
population collected at the stations to welcome him 
back. This was of course natural, but when he 
entered the Dutch centre, the home of the Afrikander 
Bond, a surprise was in store for him. Contrary 
to his own expectation and to that of every one else, 
large bodies of Dutchmen were assembled at every 
station to greet their old friend, and show that his 
misfortunes and errors had not altogether destroyed 
their confidence and esteem. 

The spontaneity of this demonstration in his favour, 
which was as unexpected by the Afrikander Bond as 
by himself, was, no doubt, the reason that it was 
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allowed to take place. Mr. Hofmeyr and his myrmi- 
dons of the Bond had done nothing, because they 
thought nothing was needed, to prevent the Dutch- 
men rallying to the Englishman who had been for so 
long their political leader, and had done so much to 
dissolve racial feeling and promote an enlightened and 
liberal Imperialism in which Dutchmen could combine 
with Englishmen for the benefit of their common 
country. Mr. Hofmeyr and his caucus, with its army 
of wirepullers and its skill in manipulating Dutch 
racial sentiment for its own purpose, might well be 
alarmed ; for at the various places where the train 
stopped the addresses presented bore signatures that 
were chiefly Dutch. At the Paarl, for example, the 
address presented was signed by four hundred farmers, 
mostly Dutchmen. 

Mr. Rhodes had to make a speech at each of the 
stations, and the gist of his speeches was this. He 
was not going out of political life. He would stick to 
his seat in the Cape House, and work not only for 
the development of the empire he had won in the 
North, but also for the union of South Africa. As for 
the accusation that his action in Johannesburg was 
instigated by race feeling, he gave it an unqualified 
denial ; pointing out that his staunchest friends be- 
longed 4 to the race which most of you represent here ; 
and therefore, when at times some of my conduct, 
when criticised, has been referred to the question of 
race, I hope you know how perfectly false that is.’ 
These hearty receptions by the Dutchmen showed 
that he had not altogether lost his hold, but, as he 
knew, it remained to be proved how far the sub- 
terranean methods of 4 the Mole ’ (as Mr. Merriman 
long ago nicknamed Mr. Hofmeyr) would be success- 
ful in appealing to the old suspiciousness and distrust 
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of any Englishman, which lies deep down in the South 
African Dutch character, and especially in appealing 
to the sentiment for the Transvaal, the dominant 
Dutch State, the centre and chief source of anti- British 
Republican feeling in Africa. 

At Cape Town, of course, where the population is 
chiefly English, a great reception awaited the man 
who had added to the British Empire the vast regions 
of Rhodesia, and made the supremacy of England in 
the distant, if not the immediate future, a practical 
certainty. It must be admitted, too, that the cata- 
strophe of the raid, so disastrous to himself, made 
Mr. Rhodes doubly popular with the loyal English 
colonists, raising their enthusiasm to fever pitch for 
the Prime Minister who had risked his dictatorship at 
the Cape and his whole political future for the over- 
throw of the tyranny in the Transvaal and the 
supremacy of the British Empire in South Africa. 

Immediately after this, in the beginning of 1897, 
Mr. Rhodes returned to England to face the South 
African Select Committee at Westminster. At West- 
minster he followed his own instinct and inclination 
and spoke out the truth frankly and fully, so far as his 
own connection with the revolutionary movement at 
Johannesburg and the Jameson Raid was concerned. 
He refused, of course, to betray the confidence of 
those who had been associated with him ; but as far 
as his own share in the affair went, he made a clean 
breast of everything. He took on himself the whole 
blame of the admittedly improper and unconstitutional 
actions that had taken place. That a high and 
unselfish devotion to the Empire was the sole motive 
of Mr. Rhodes’s decidedly irregular and incautious 
actions was amply proved by the labours of the Select 
Committee. This view was generally accepted by 
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public opinion in England, and was manifestly the 
view of a very just and wise mind, the highest per- 
sonage in the nation ; for Her Majesty retained Mr. 
Rhodes as a member of Her Privy Council. 

Not a few went as far as Sir Arthur Arnold, who 
Has recently stated, in a letter to the Times , that ‘ I 
am quite prepared to assert that historically the raid 
was as justifiable as was the Dutch raid upon England 
in 1688.’ It was felt that the long-standing and shock- 
ing misgovernment of the Transvaal (apart from the 
menace to British supremacy and the general peace 
of Africa, of President Kruger’s open hostility to 
British interests, and secret intrigues with foreign 
states) fully justified the Uitlanders in attempting a 
revolution, and largely excused, though they did not 
wholly justify, British subjects in their attempt to 
assist the revolution with money and men. 

Here it may be permitted to give Mr. Rhodes’s 
own general statement before the Select Committee, 
which, though brief, covers the whole ground, and 
gives the facts of the case. 

‘From the date of the establishment of the gold 
industry on a large scale at Johannesburg, much 
discontent has been caused by the restrictions and 
impositions placed upon it by the Transvaal Govern- 
ment ; by the corrupt administration of that Govern- 
ment : and by the denial of civil rights to the rapidly 
growing Uitlander population. This discontent has 
gradually but steadily increased, and a considerable 
time ago I learnt, from my intercourse with many of 
the leading persons in Johannesburg, that the position 
of affairs there had become intolerable. After long 
efforts they despaired of obtaining redress by consti- 
tutional means, and were resolved to seek, by extra- 
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constitutional means, such a change in the Government 
of the South African Republic as should give to the 
majority of the population, possessing more than half 
the land, nine-tenths of the wealth, and paying nine- 
teen-twentieths of the taxes in the country, a due 
share in its administration. I sympathised with and, 
as one largely interested in the Transvaal, shared 
in these grievances ; and further, as a citizen of the 
Cape Colony, I felt that the persistently unfriendly 
attitude of the Government of the South African 
Republican towards the Colony was the great obstacle 
to common action for practical purposes among the 
the various states of South Africa. Under these 
circumstances I assisted the movement in Johannes- 
burg with my purse and influence. Further, acting 
within my rights, in the autumn of 1895 I placed 
on territory under the administration of the British 
South Africa Company upon the borders of the 
Transvaal, a body of troops under Dr. Jameson, 
prepared to act in the Transvaal in certain eventu- 
alities. I did not communicate these views to the 
Board of Directors of the British South Africa 
Company. With reference to the Jameson Raid I 
may state that Dr. Jameson went in without my 
authority. Having said this, I desire to add that 
I am willing generally to accept the finding as to 
facts contained in the Report of the Committee of 
the Cape Parliament. I must admit that in all 
my actions I was greatly influenced by my belief 
that the policy of the present Government of the 
South African Republic was to introduce the influence 
of another foreign power into the already compli- 
cated system of South Africa, and thereby render 
more difficult in the future the closer union of the 
different states.’ 
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The real object of Mr. Rhodes, as was amply 
proved before the Select Committee, was to secure 
the establishment of a Government in the Transvaal, 
friendly to the union of South Africa in a federation 
of states, of which the hegemony and the flag would 
be British. It was the danger that the revolution, 
rendered inevitable by the long delay of the Imperial 
Government to recognise its responsibilities in South 
Africa, should take a direction hostile to this object, 
that decided Mr. Rhodes to risk everything in order 
to assist and direct it. 

The methods adopted to assist the Revolutionists 
involved much that was blameworthy, involved this 
inevitably owing to Mr. Rhodes’s position as Premier. 
He has fully admitted this. While he insisted on the 
high object of what he did, ‘ the methods,’ he said, in 
a speech at Cape Town (March 12, 1898), ‘have been 
worthy of condemnation ’ ; yet Mr. Rhodes’s generous 
willingness to take the responsibility for proceedings of 
which he was entirely ignorant, does not justify such 
statements as Mr. P'itzpatrick’s note in The Trans- 
vaal from Within (page 125), in which he asserts that 
4 Dr. Harris, acting on Mr. Rhodes’s instructions, tele- 
graphed the letter to the Times , having altered the 
date to 28th, and prefaced it with the statement that 
the letter had been “sent on Saturday (28th) to Dr. 
Jameson, Mafeking.’” Not only did Mr. Rhodes 
state in his evidence at the Inquiry that he was asked 
simply if the letter should be cabled, answered Yes, 
and knew nothing of the date ; but also Dr. Harris’s 
evidence contradicts Mr. Fitzpatrick on the same 
essential point. The date, as well as the statement 
which prefaced the letter, were, Dr. Harris admitted, 
his own independent contribution, and the date was 
absurd, as the latter could not have reached Dr. 
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Jameson the day it was written ifc Johannesburg. 
The letter had been given undated to Dr. Jameson 
to fill in the date in certain circumstances, and Dr. 
Harris, believing he would have Jameson's approval, 
put in the 28th. Dr. Harris’s evidence is perfectly 
plain. ‘ He (Mr. Rhodes) said nothing about the date.’ 
And ‘I believed that Dr. Jameson would carryout 
the original intention of the letter, of filling in the 
date of his crossing as the date of the letter, and 
therefore I did the same.’ Mr. Fitzpatrick’s note is 
calculated, no doubt unintentionally, to produce a false 
impression, which the truth, as seen in Dr. Harris’s 
evidence, will remove. 

After the Inquiry in 1897, Mr. Rhodes returned 
to South Africa to find the Afrikander Bond had 
been hard at work during his absence, stirring up 
racial feeling, and allying itself closely with President 
Kruger, with a view to making a bid for power at 
the next election. Mr. Hofmeyr was, at first, not 
very successful. His counter-demonstrations, got up 
to neutralise the effect of Mr. Rhodes’s reception in 
the Dutch districts, were poorly attended. 

But Mr. Rhodes's evidence at the Parliamentary 
Inquiry disclosed such thorough and uncompromis- 
ing Imperialism of motive, that it was an easy task 
to represent him as an enemy of the Dutch, a staunch 
Imperialist being to the bucolic mind a synonym for a 
confirmed Boer-hater. 

Moreover, Mr. Rhodes was persistently described 
as ‘ the traitor,’ because the Republicans had always 
hoped to win him over at last, in spite of his strong 
Imperialism, to head their scheme of establishing a 
United States of South Africa, freed from the Imperial 
tie, under its own flag. As he refused their advances, 
even in his darkest hour of depression after the raid, 
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refused, that is to say, to be a traitor to the British 
Empire, he was naturally enough denounced by 
them as a traitor to South Africa, that is, to the 
Republican idea, which he had never accepted, and as 
all who read the speeches collected in this book 
can see for themselves, had steadily and successfully 
worked to render impossible, by establishing the 
actual supremacy of the Empire, and by winning the 
wavering majority of the Dutch colonists to under- 
stand and accept it. 

Mr. Hofmeyr, who has plenty of shrewdness and 
sagacity, went on quietly with his mole-like opera- 
tions to undermine Mr. Rhodes’s popularity, and he 
found a suitable instrument in Mr. Rhodes’s former 
friend and Attorney-General, Mr. Schreiner. The 
Rhodes ministry had been reconstructed when its 
leader retired after the raid, and remained in office till 
1898, when the elections gave Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. 
Schreiner their opportunity. They had for two years 
worked very effectively to stir up racial feeling and 
sympathy with aims of Dutch supremacy, held, it is 
to be hoped, somewhat theoretically by Mr. Hofmeyr, 
but very practically by President Kruger. They had 
secured a far more powerful instrument than any 
before wielded by the Bond — I mean the power of 
gold. By their alliance with President Kruger the 
huge secret service fund of the Transvaal was at 
their disposal, and the candidates were the approved 
r epresentatives of what, for want of a better word, 
may be called Krugerism. 

This, however, was in 1898. In 1897, after the 
Parliamentary Inquiry, Mr. Rhodes had gone back 
to South Africa and had taken up his residence in 
Rhodesia, where he threw himself energetically into 
the development of the country. This period of 
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development saw an important achievement in railway 
extension ; the Cape railway from the south arrived 
at last at Bulawayo, and the Beira railway from the 
east at Umtali. Mr. Rhodes found himself much 
happier in such favourite occupations as farming, horse- 
breeding, and fruit-growing on his Inyanga estate, 
or in superintending his own great irrigation system, 
at Sauerdale, in Matabeleland, than he could expect 
to be in the turbid current of politics and political 
intrigue at the Cape. But the Progressive party, 
the English Cape colonists, and a certain number of 
more enlightened Dutch, could not spare the one great 
statesman in South Africa to Rhodesia ; Krugerism 
had to be fought, and there was only one man big 
enough to captain the party who remained loyal to 
the Empire, and so Mr. Rhodes, very reluctantly, 
consented to return and take a part in Cape politics 
once more. The parties consisted, broadly speaking, 
of Mr. Rhodes and the English colonists, assisted by 
recruits from the progressive and loyal Dutch, against 
Mr. Hofmeyr and the Afrikander Bond, controlling the 
solid country Dutch vote, with President Kruger and 
every Republican in South Africa behind them. The 
first encounter was the election for the Upper Chamber; 
and the success in this election, rather to the astonish- 
ment of the Afrikander Bond and its allies, was entirely 
with Mr. Rhodes, whose party rose from five to four- 
teen in a chamber of twenty-three. The difference of 
electoral areas in the two chambers, however, deprived 
this election of some of its significance ; but every 
effort was made by both parties to carry the all-im- 
portant election for the Legislative Assembly, which 
is, of course, the real governing body. 

Mr. Rhodes had already, long before the raid, 
attempted as progressive a policy as he could per- 
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suade his Dutch supporters and the Afrikander Bond 
to accept ; but, of course, to keep their support for 
his larger policy of expansion and federation, he had 
had to make some concessions in matters of minor 
importance. His platform at the elections of 1898 
showed that he had thrown overboard these conces- 
sions, though his sympathy was still openly with the 
farmer rather than the townsman. The chief new 
planks of his platform consisted of removal of the 
duty on meat and reduction of the duty on wheat, the 
imposition of an excise tax on brandy, and of fresh 
restraints to stop the sale of liquor to the natives, 
though the last, indeed, had been always an aim and 
endeavour of his throughout his public life, hindered 
from fuller development by the dislike to it of his 
Dutch supporters. This was bound to be unpopular 
with the farmers : agricultural interests disliked any 
reduction of the wheat duty ; pastoral, though the 
rinderpest had left them no stock, the removal of the 
meat duty; brandy-farmers would be hit heavily by the 
excise-tax and the restraints to keep the liquor from 
the natives, which would enormously decrease the 
demand for the commonest and most easily produced 
spirits. Nor was his education policy likely to be 
more popular ; for he proposed to make it permissive 
and compulsory, in order to secure the proper educa- 
tion of the next generation, to which he believed 
prog/ess would thus be made acceptable, and this 
compulsion was sufficient to condemn it utterly in 
the opinion of so staunch an individualist and hater 
of State interference as the Dutch farmer. 

As of old, the large policy of working for the 
Union of South Africa under the British supremacy 
was in the forefront of his programme, and he 
looked to the success of Rhodesia to bring it within 
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the range of practical politics, from which it had 
obviously been withdrawn for the time being by the 
catastrophe of the raid. But all these questions really 
were at the moment secondary questions ; the election 
had to be fought on one supreme question, which 
dominated everything else— the question whether or 
not the Cape would support the Transvaal, or in 
other words, whether the Cape Ministry was to be in 
alliance with President Kruger and uphold his auto- 
cracy with its hostility to the British supremacy in 
South Africa. 

In 1895 President Kruger had already so far tried 
the pockets of the Cape Dutch as well as the English 
colonists by his policy of hostile tariffs, that instead of 
falling on their knees to him, as his faith in coercion 
and disdain of conciliation led him to expect, they were 
ready to pay half the expenses of the Paramount Power 
in a war to force him to stop finally that particular 
breach of the Convention. But the Dutch sentiment 
was so deeply stirred by the Jameson Raid, or rather 
by the long and vigorous Republican propaganda that 
followed it, that the Transvaal tyranny had regained 
most of the ground it had lost by selfish disregard of 
Cape interests in the tariff coercion of previous years. 
Well-informed German papers frankly stated that the 
object of the Afrikander Bond at the Cape was 
gradually to sever the connection with British tutelage 
and erect an independent Republic in alliance with 
the supreme Republican State, the Transvaal. This 
project Mr. Rhodes ridiculed openly in his election 
speeches, saying that only a fool could indulge in 
thoughts of an independent South Africa. At the 
same time, he boldly attacked President Krugers 
Government, and pointed out the undeniable fact that 
it was going from bad to worse every year. 
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President Kruger certainly had supplied Mr. 
Rhodes with ample materials for an indictment. The 
abortive revolution and the raid had placed the Kruger 
Government on the vantage-ground of victory ; and 
Jiad its head been really a statesman, not merely a 
stubborn though extremely crafty autocrat, he might 
have done much even then to make the Republic 
stable and contented. Concessions would have been 
gracious and easy to make from the position of security 
and credit to which the raid had raised him. 

But the dogged strength of the Great Trek Boer has 
always had its defects. He has always wanted to 
take as much as possible and give as little, and 
certainly the price at which he obtained a temporary 
reputation for magnanimity was not excessive. By 
concealing the written terms of surrender, and by 
actually stating that Jameson’s life was in danger, he 
had got the High Commissioner to disarm Johannes- 
burg. By the usual bait of promises which he had 
no intention of performing he had got the Uitlanders 
into his power, and wreaked his vengeance upon 
them, stopping only at the point where it paid better 
in hard cash to assume an attitude of magnanimity. 

Not satisfied with thus punishing the representative 
Uitlanders, moreover, President Kruger had next pro- 
ceeded to deal with the whole Uitlander population 
m the old hostile spirit ; and elated by the complete- 
ness of his triumph, proceeded to add, among other 
laws of the same nature, the new Press Law, the Aliens’ 
Expulsion Law, the Aliens’ Admission Law, to the 
old achievements in oppressive race legislation. It 
was not exactly statesmanlike, though no doubt it 
was gratifying to the love of absolute power, to 
go on, as he did early in 1898, to make the High 
Court of Justice the tool of his dictatorial will, 
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and to dismiss the Chief Justice because he would 
not stoop to be the slave of every whim of an irre- 
sponsible despot. 

This iron misrule, being exercised on British subjects, 
and accompanied by every privilege and encourages* 1 
ment for the Boer minority, together with arrange- 
ments for offensive and defensive purposes with the 
Free State, huge armaments, and an understanding 
with the Republicans at the Cape, with a view to the 
propagandism of the scheme of an independent and 
republican South Africa, was thoroughly appreciated 
by all ill-wishers of British supremacy. The first step 
in the Republican programme at the Cape was to be 
the capture of the Cape Parliament, which was to be 
brought under the absolute domination of the Afri- 
kander Bond, whose chief had always favoured the 
big idea of a United States of South Africa under 
their own flag, and had given much valuable help 
to President Kruger’s efforts, — for example, in the 
war of 1881, when threats of a Cape Dutch rising 
accelerated Mr. Gladstone’s surrender ; in the oppo- 
sition to the northern expansion, and the northern 
railway, where, however, Mr. Rhodes safeguarded the 
interests of the Empire ; in the raiding of North Zulu- 
land, where Mr. Hofmeyr’s party successfully put 
pressure on the British Government to allow the 
Transvaal raiders to keep the territory they had 
seized in defiance of the Paramount Power. 

This was the position, then, in 1898. Mr. Schreiner, 
as the instrument of Mr. Hofmeyr and the Bond, 
headed a powerful Republican combination, consisting 
of advanced Republicans and of those who were as 
yet merely in sympathy with Transvaal independence. 
This was backed in everything by the Republican- 
chief at Pretoria, who with his enormous secret 
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service fund, and his unlimited power of increasing 
it by fresh exactions from the helpless Uitlander 
population, was practically the commander-in-chief 
of the campaign. Mr. Rhodes, on the other hand, 
leaded a solid phalanx of British colonists, whose 
fervent loyalty to the Empire, stirred by the Dutch 
Republican challenge, would have been better 
satisfied with a more violent and less broad and 
liberal Imperialism than their leader’s ; for even in 
this struggle with Dutch Republicanism, Mr. Rhodes 
insisted on maintaining his old advocacy of racial 
equality, deprecated and discouraged racial animosi- 
ties, and openly declared the great importance he 
placed on the support of the Dutch, at the risk of dis- 
couraging and discontenting the English stalwarts, 
who were nothing loath to accept the Bond challenge 
and fight the battle out on racial lines. 

The Schreiner party, from whom the racial 
challenge came, did their utmost to make the battle 
a battle of races, appealing to racial animosity and racial 
ambition almost to the exclusion of other arguments. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Rhodes showed how much he had 
done to reconcile the Cape Dutch to the Empire by 
retaining a very considerable amount of Dutch sup- 
port, in spite of the terrorism exercised by the Bond, 
and the golden arguments of the Transvaal secret 
service fund. 

Party feeling, of course, rose to fever point, and the 
personal attacks on Mr. Rhodes were as scurrilous 
and violent as most of the allegations made against 
him were demonstrably false. The result was that 
the unusual element of a good deal of personal criticism 
of. his opponents found its way into Mr. Rhodes’s 
•chief election speeches of 1898, which I shall give 
in chronological order. The great importance of this 
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election (there were actually two — the first being 
speedily followed by a second fought on an insufficient 
Redistribution Bill) justifies the inclusion of a number 
of these rough-and-ready, but very interesting election 
speeches ; for had Mr. Rhodes returned to power 
the Cape, it is more than probable that the absence 
of a friendly Bond ministry, who would admit war 
supplies and take up a position of disloyal neutrality, 
would have made President Kruger less confident of 
the wisdom of appealing to the arbitrament of war. 
Mr. Rhodes and the Loyalists had finally a majority 
of voters, but a minority of seats in the House, their 
ultimate defeat being probably due to his absence in 
London on the urgent business of securing capital for 
railway extension in Rhodesia. 

The first of these election speeches is one in which 
Mr. Rhodes set forth very fully the Progressive pro- 
gramme and the far-reaching issues of the election 
then approaching, and was made at Good Hope Hall, 
March 12, 1898. 

Mr. Rhodes, who was received with loud and 
prolonged cheering, the audience rising, said : — 


* Mr. Chairman, — Your greeting is most gratifying, 
but we must make one agreement — that is, if you wish 
to hear what I am going to say on the topics of the 
country — that you will allow me to be the only one 
who shall speak or make an utterance. Now, gentle- 
men, as you are perfectly well aware, I have not been 
with you for nearly two years; but I hope I have 
been doing good work. And now I am back at a 
crisis of your country — 1 mean, that you are now 
going to elect for one of your representative Assemblies 
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the men who will guide your future for the next five 
or seven years. Few of you know what that means. 
If you were in ordinary countries — whether in one of 
the States of Australia, for instance, or in the mother- 
dhmtry — to a great extent, the politics would be 
"Ins” and “Outs.” You, on the contrary, have to 
decide on gentlemen who may be connected with a 
total change of South Africa, and that is why I would 
warn you to be most careful as to the manner in 
which you register your votes. Why, sir, take an 
ordinary election. Jones thinks so-and-so, Brown 
thinks so-and-so, and there is very little difference 
between them ; but on your votes at this election rests 
very probably the future of South Africa. That is 
what I wish to bring home to you to-night, and I can 
only do so if you will be perfectly silent. 

‘You have greeted me and your candidates with 
this enormous meeting, and I am sure there are many 
who would like to hear the views of one of yourselves 
on the future of South Africa. I observe some oppo- 
nents saying to themselves, “ Oh, he will drag us into 
the North; he will spread the whole of South Africa 
before us ; he will avoid the parish pump ; he will not 
tell us about any of those things that burden our 
families. We shall be very pleased for the moment, 
and go away and find that we have had nothing to 
instruct us.” No, gentlemen, I will take your points 
step by step. Why will I do that ? Because, what- 
ever my faults, I have been intimately connected with 
you for many years, for six years as Prime Minister ; 
a nd I have been dealing with the expansion of your 
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Hinterland both before and since; and surely the 
things connected with such a work must have given 
one some experience and some thought. I say this 
very humbly indeed. 

‘ Now, let me see what you are troubled about. I 
know. You are troubled about the meat and bread 
duties. We will take meat. Some of you say : 
“ Well, you can’t have much to say about that. We 
are told you were for increasing the meat duty to 
please the farmers, and now you are taking a sharp 
turn and wish to do away with it.” Now, gentlemen, 
let us get at home together. I won’t say what is the 
reason of my change, because I don’t think it is a 
change. Of course, 1 shall read those pleasant letters 
which are always in the papers — which, sir, I am told 
on the best authority, are written by the editors them- 
selves. I can tell you a good story about that. We 
are all together at home to-night. There was, I 
remember, when I was in Kimberley, a gentleman 
whose comings and departures were always announced 
in the newspapers. I went into the office one day, 
and asked, “ How is it that every movement of that 
gentleman is announced in the papers ? ” I was told, 
“ He always put the letters in himself.” There are, 
however, gentlemen, statements that it is understood 
that I am in favour of the abolition of the meat duties, 
and there are also statements that I was totally in the 
opposite direction in the past ; there is the usual sort 
of family chat that the Bond and the gentleman in 
question have quarrelled, and that I am Progressive 
now though I was not so in the past. 
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* Now, let us look at it practically. I will tell you a 
story ; it is one of the many thoughts that come to 
me. I wonder how you will take the story ? I was 
looking at the lions I own for my own amusement 
and for the amusement of the people. I asked my 
man what they cost. He said, “ Well, owing to the 
terrible price of meat, they are costing ^180 a year. 
And, if you take those two you have been offered 
from Bulawayo, they will cost ^360 ” ; and I said, 
“Well, we won’t take those two.” Now from the 
humorous let us go to the serious. I rode a little 
further on and I saw a great town beneath me, and I 
said to myself, “If I in my selfishness have only had 
this brought home to me by the expense of my lions, 
how does the matter affect every family in that huge 
town ? ” I begin to think that we shall have it said 
that it was all owing to the lions — but still that is a 
way of bringing it practically home to one. Then 
other thoughts came to me — that owing to rinderpest, 
as I have seen, they have taken 370,000 carcases 
out of East London. We know that the rinderpest 
has devastated the whole of Africa, and, whatever 
people may say, the broad fact is that food, which is 
our main staple, has risen from 5d. to iod. per lb., 
and we must try to reduce the price of that food. So 
I am in favour of the abolition of these duties, with 
this proviso — that the Government should at the 
same time erect a cold storage — because it is no use 
taking money out of the Government’s pocket and 
giving it to a private firm, though I admire and 
respect the energy of that firm. But we must not 
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have the transference of the obligation — or of the 
profit. Well, I think we should have abolition of the 
duties and cold storage, and if there is a tremendous 
ring among the butchers (which is not likely), we 
must have some co-operative system to cheapen the 
price of meat. I think that with the cold storage and 
the cheapening of the rates on live-stock coming down, 
we shall have the farmers of the country with us. It 
is only a suggestion. 

‘ As to the wheat, which is the next point before us, 
I can see that that is not such a burning question as 
the meat. But you must remember that the whole 
point of protection is, that the land should not be 
abandoned. If the vested interest can get a fair 
profit on the land, we must consider the food of the 
people. In this Colony we have to consider our 
relations with our neighbours, and the development 
of the North has been a tremendous help lately to the 
farmers in the western province. You will scarcely 
believe it, but whether they like it or not, whatever 
our friends may say about the development of the 
North, there are 10,000 people taking the whole of 
their wheat from Malmesbury, Piquetburg, and 
Caledon, because we have given them this protection 
on the railways — namely, a half-penny a ton per mile 
for 600 miles, instead of the ordinary rate paid on the 
flour purchased in Australia. Thus you have been 
given that exclusive market. We have to consider 
the food of the people, and we should give it con- 
sideration ; and if we can see that the farmer cannot 
still hold his own, we should consider that question 
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also. I have nothing to recant upon that. I have 
always said, and shall still say it, and I have my own 
idea, that if you can bring the excise home to the 
consumer, and not embarrass and irritate the farmer, 
I am with you. Then you say there is an “ if” in the 
question. Yes ; it is a mistake to collect the excise 
from the small stills, where you expend what you get 
in the collection, and you irritate the owner ; and my 
theory is to collect it from the consumer. Years ago, 
when I was a young Minister, I proposed that in the 
Cabinet. It is a perfectly easy proposition, and no 
doubt will come about, when the Government require 
revenue. You see what happens in other countries. 
In other countries there are great distilleries, and 
you can deal with it at once. I am for the excise on 
that basis. 

‘Now, we are taking the fences one by one. I 
suppose you say you are hearing a recantation, but 
you are not. It is only right I should speak to you 
on the local questions, and I am told I must deal 
with the parish pump before proceeding to the general 
questions of South Africa. But after all, the general 
questions of South Africa and the parish pump are 
wonderfully intermingled. Take a question like that 
which -.vill soon be before us — the redistribution of 
seats. I can speak to you clearly on that. We don’t 
live in the age of the government of one, though 
many of us would like to live in that age — and there- 
fore we must take population on the basis of numbers, 
and we must give the representation of this country 
on the basis of the number of the people who live in 
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it — if they have intelligence, whether they were born 
here or whether they came here. If you only knew 
it, that is a tremendous statement to make. It is the 
key of the whole of our politics — whether they are 
bom here or whether they have come here, provided 
they have proper intelligence and a certain position, 
and that position by inheritance of means or by the 
work of their hands. 

‘ Now, gentlemen, there is another point, and it is a 
sentimental one connected with our local politics, and 
this is the question — and a very broad one — the 
question whether the Colonies should contribute to 
the defence of Her Majesty’s Empire. Well, if you 
look at it fairly, seeing she protects our trade 
absolutely, seeing she never asks anything from us, 
and the proposition in order to be favourably re- 
ceived by her must be unanimous, and seeing she 
does not ask it from us, I think there ought to be no 
question about it. When the proposition was put in 
the House I listened to the speeches. The speeches 
were unanimous, and the vote was unanimous. I am 
sorry to think now that the unanimous vote with 
some was due to the idea that nothing practical 
would ever be asked upon it. There have been 
several red herrings since. A cable appeared from 
the deep — but as a humble member of Parliament it 
seemed to me the proposition was whether we would 
contribute in some shape or form to Her Majesty’s 
fleet. The question as to whether we would con- 
tribute to a cable or some other thing to assist our 
commercial institutions was not before us. Tji e 
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crucial point of the question was, as the old Empire 
protects our trade, ought we not to give a contribu- 
tion to the Navy ? We voted unanimously for it. 
There was not a dissentient vote, and there was the 
usual expression of the most intense loyalty. But as 
soon as it was sought to be carried into practical 
shape I noticed all sorts of divergencies. I would 
for myself say I am in favour of a yearly contribution 
for this simple reason, that, as has been stated before, 
a ship might go down, and the factor that brought 
the sentiment home to us would be removed. But a 
yearly vote, representing the contribution, would 
yearly allow us to show our interest and feeling in 
our mother-country. Therefore I am in favour of 
a yearly contribution to the fleet, and it could be 
used by the gentlemen in control of the fleet in any way 
they liked. It may be an extra vote for the increase 
of the service, it may be something towards quick - 
firing guns, but the Admiralty should have ,£30,000 
or ,£40,000 a year from a remote colony to use as 
they will. I think the yearly vote is better than the 
idea of a ship. We may hope that in the course of 
time with closer union of the country other States 
may come in, and add to that vote — which could not 
be before them, if the question had been settled once 
for all by giving a ship. I remember that a great 
friend of mine, in dealing with Lobengula, was in 
favour of giving him a monthly stipend as against a 
lump sum, because he said, “ Don’t you see, the 
savage king if he receives a monthly sum will be 
reminded of our existence, whereas a lump sum may 
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disappear in the ramifications of his harem.” So I 
do myself thoroughly believe in the proposition of an 
annual contribution to the Navy, because I believe it 
will be better for this portion of the world, but I 
object to the red herring, that it should be a cable, 
being drawn across the path after we have voted. 
The idea and vote were distinctly a contribution to 
Her Majesty’s naval defence, not to a cable. If the 
latter were assented to, why not have a swift service 
of balloons to carry despatches or some such subtle 
idea different from the real vote, which was a contri- 
bution to the Navy? 

‘ Now, sir, I have dealt, I think, with most of the 
local questions that have been agitating your thoughts 
during the present election, and I ask you to pass 
from those to what I may term our external questions, 
those which also affect every one of this community, 
but which are larger questions because they embrace 
a thought connected with the whole of Africa as 
against the thought which may be connected with the 
towns and villages in any one State in Africa. Now, 
let us see what is occurring. Since I was a member 
of your House, we have gone from the Orange River 
to Tanganyika. I have also seen a neighbouring 
pastoral State expand — from having nothing in its 
Treasury, and having the greatest difficulty in borrow- 
ing ,£20,000 to keep it going — into one of the greatest 
producers of gold in the world. You must agree 
that such changes suggest great thoughts, and one 
thing I am quite clear about is, that we human atoms 
may divide this country, but Nature does not, and the 
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Almighty does not ; and whether you are resident 
here, or in Durban, Johannesburg, or the newly 
formed State of Rhodesia, the interests are the same, 
the language is the same, those who form the States 
are the same, connected in family and thought and 
domestic relations, and any one who tries to separate 
them in thought, dealing, and connection, is attempt- 
ing an impossibility. And so we drift from the 
internal to the external, and you will find that they 
are so intimately connected that you cannot separate 
them. Take the head of a family, who whilst work- 
ing here considers the price of food and also considers 
how labour depends upon expansion, and then thinks 
of another member of his family living in the interior. 
How can he separate the two ? He cannot ; they are 
one with him. They cannot help being one, and 
what Nature has made one the whole question of your 
politics is, can a few human beings make separate ? 
Why do I say a few human beings ? . I would like 
you to think — and I will not indulge in a diatribe 
upon the present condition of the Transvaal — of your 
friends there, of the huge new population, ranging 
from 80,000 to 100,000 people (the old one is not half 
that amount). Yet we see the Transvaal Government 
attempting the impossible, trying to deprive the new 
population of their rights of citizenship, to place the 
whole of the taxation on them, and not allow them 
a meeting or speech in their own language, and 
finishing by interfering with the independence of the 
Court. On that point I can speak strongly, because 
Chief Justice Kotz£ is no friend of mine ; for, sir, in 
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the crisis of my life he despatched the message 
“ Punish Rhodes and revoke the Charter.” But even 
he could not stand the depravity of the administration 
of the Transvaal, and has had to go out as a good 
Afrikander. You cannot get out of it ; there it is 
plain and distinct before you, the Chief Justice has 
had to be dismissed because he desired to uphold 
the integrity of the Court. I am expressing to you 
my thoughts during a considerable period. Shall 1 
wander a little into the Free State ? Oh no, I merely 
ask you to read that speech of President Steyn’s the 
other day. After a most fearful attack on myself — 
I am quite used to it — and a general diatribe against 
capitalists, he stood up to defend labour and attack 
capitalists. The humorous side of his whole position 
is that he refused to take the duty off meat, and so 
help labour. It is, as you know, the Free State, as 
represented by the President, that stands between 
you and the reduction of the meat duties, and the 
humorous thing on this occasion is his trying to stir 
up labour against capitalists and especially against 
myself, when he has refused the one thing that does 
appeal to labour — that is, the labourer who has a 
large family, and sees the enormous difference the 
duty makes to him in the price of meat daily. 

‘ We wander on, sir, and come down to the Colony, 
and come to the tussle we are now having. We have 
on our side the desire for the education of the people, 
if necessary by compulsion — and who will benefit most 
by that? Not the townspeople, but the country; 
because in the towns there is every application and 
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extension of the voluntary or non-voluntary system 
for the education of those who really desire education. 
My own thought on this question is to have permis- 
sive compulsion. We could take the Colony in circles 
on the basis of the present election, and leave it to. 
the people to say whether they will have compulsory 
education, but we should contribute to the expenses 
from a consolidated fund. If there are some districts 
which refuse to have compulsory education, they will 
have to contribute to the expenses of the districts 
which accept it — and that won’t last long. We shall 
have compulsory education of the people at any cost 
— a most necessary thing, for you have only 100,000 
male voters amongst you, and you have a continent 
behind you. Surely you must have those 100,000 
educated, and with education will disappear that race 
hatred which is inspired by ignorance, and with 
education will come better thoughts and grander 
conceptions. 

‘ Let us think what is the position as to external 
politics. Though we may be flattering them, we will 
take Ons Land and consider their conceptions. We 
will take Ons Land as representative of opposite 
politics. My own idea is that they are not the politics 
of the Dutch people, but that they are the politics of 
a very small coterie. Let us think what the politics 
are — non-education, drunken coloured labour, anti- 
Fleet vote, anti-the- North, favourable to the present 
policy in the Transvaal, whatever that happens to be 
— even to the dismissal of the Chief Justice. Now, 
do you tell me, sir, these are the politics of the Dutch 
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people? No, sir, they are not. We have got to 
look at signs. I noticed at the Bond meeting at 
Worcester they were not a happy family. There was 
a grand minority. I noticed that they were not 
greeted by the Municipal Council, and only by a 
majority of one in the Divisional Council. In the 
Paarl a great fight is going on, and the Bond can- 
didate has been defeated in the municipal elections. 
And another thing — you must read the papers — an 
extraordinary resolution was passed at Worcester. 
Let me tell you what that is. When any district 
bestuur selects a member as candidate to Congress, 
the matter is to be referred to a Board sitting here in 
Camp Street — a committee nominally consisting of 
three, really of one. And so, sir, I find that just as 
there is a one-man policy in the Transvaal, so we are 
exposed to a one-man policy in this Colony as far as 
Dutch people are concerned. Look at the matter 
fairly. You belong to a district bestuur , or to a 
branch of the South African League. You elect 
your candidate, and he ought to be accepted. Then 
why this change? The Dutch are only allowed to< 
choose possible members of their bestuurs, and the 
whole is to be regulated from Camp Street. Let us 
look at it practically. Mr. Faure was elected a can- 
didate, but the representative of the Bond disappeared 
up the mountain until this new regulation was passed. 
Thus the decision of the formally constituted power 
of the Bond (representing some 10,000 votes), was 
superseded by the nominal committee. Now, there 
is a tremendous flutter in the camp, because I hear 
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that ten or twelve of the members of the House are 
marked, and even if elected by their besiuurs, they 
will be rejected in Camp Street. What we have got 
to fight is that policy in the politics of this country — 
lest the one-man system should come in. And the 
fight that is before us is not one of the Progressives 
only of the towns, but of the country also. There 
has been an enormous terrorism established over the 
Dutch farmers in the country. Many of them are 
resenting it. I say it is wrong ; that is all I say 
about it. And so you see this one-man system, 
whether it be here, whether it be at Bloemfontein or 
at Pretoria, is the system proposed for this country. 

‘ I will tell you a very good story. I tell it with 
the greatest care to be accurate. I remember we had 
a great meeting at Bloemfontein, and in the usual 
course I had to make a speech. I think I was your 
Prime Minister. And this speech pleased many 
there, and especially — and I speak of him with the 
greatest respect — a gentleman who is dead, Mr. 
Borckenhagen. He came to me and asked me to 
• dictate to him the whole of my speech. I said, “I 
never wrote a speech, and I don’t know what I said ; 
but I will tell you what I know about it.” He wrote 
it dov'n, and afterwards came to Cape Town with 
*ne. I have every respect for his memory, and I was 
pleased with the letter some one wrote the other day 
— evidently a relation or connection of his — showing 
what a kindly man he was in his domestic home, and 
what a great idea he had. And my story will tell 
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about my speech, and he said, “Mr. Rhodes, we 
want a united South Africa.” And I said, “ So do I.” 
“Yes,” I said, “I am with you entirely; we must 
have a united South Africa!” He said, “There is 
nothing in the way,” and I said, “No, there is 
nothing in the way. Well,” I said, “we are 
one.” “Yes,” he said, “and I will tell you we 
will take you as our leader.” He said, “There 
is only one small thing, and that is, we must, of 
course, be independent of the rest of the world.” I 
said, “ No ; you take me either for a rogue or a fool. 
I would be a rogue to forfeit all my history and all 
my traditions, and I would be a fool because I would 
be hated by my own countrymen and mistrusted by 
yours?” From that day he assumed a most acrid 
tone in his Express toward myself, and I was made 
full sorry at times by the tone ; but that was the 
overpowering thought in his mind, an independent 
South Africa. And when I think of his friends here 
and in the North, I have to realise that that is the 
thought of very many. But it is an impossible 
thought, an impracticable thought ; it is only a fool# 
who would indulge in it now, with our diverse 
nationalities, our immense native question, with the 
fact that our territory is one, but our human beings 
are disunited. The only chance of union is the over- 
shadowing protection of a supreme power. Any 
German, Frenchman, or Russian would tell you that 
the best and most liberal Power in the world is that 
over which Her Majesty reigns. Now let us sum- 
marise the two distinct lines upon which the country 
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—that is, the Colony— is now crystallised. On the 
one side you have the idea of teaching your children 
to contribute towards Her Majesty’s Navy, to fight 
against drunken labour — meaning by that to keep 
liquor from the barbarian who cannot be responsible 
for the amount he takes. You have many other 
broad ideas of what you term progress. In addition 
to that, as to your external questions, you say, “We 
wish to draw nearer to Natal and the North. We 
would like to give the Uitlander in Johannesburg the 
idea that, though we cannot interfere, we are in 
sympathy with his desire and claim to obtain citizen 
rights.” That is the thought on the one side, with 
many other minor details. What is the thought on 
the other? To revert to scabby sheep, to oppose 
compulsory education, and various other details — 
such as billiards and Sunday trains — to oppose any 
contributions to the Navy ; and, as to external things, 
to place, not the T ransvaal, but the present Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal, paramount whatever it does, 
and to agree and concur in it. That is why, though 
their Commission reports that dynamite is a gross 
monopoly, not a word is said ; and it is why, when 
suggestions are made to help by a lower railway 
tariff, not a word is said. That is why when the Chief 
Justice, who is an Afrikander, and demanded my head 
on a charger, is dismissed, not a word is said. Now, 
I would say that might be good politics if there were 
any reward in the future for it. At present the only 
reply it has got is a desire to annihilate our railways 
and to refuse our products. I noticed at the Paarl 
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the other day a clever speech on the question of the 
Transy^aal tax on colonial brandy, evading it by a 
comparison with English brandy, which pays ^15 
per leaguer — not mentioning the real effect, which 
is the exclusion of the colonial products — and then 
suggesting, too, that although the North taxes none 
of your products now, still it might be going to tax 
them some day. But I can give you the assurance 
that the North will never tax the products of this 
country if we carry out the policy of Union. So that 
on the present lines there is nothing to gain from 
supporting what I may call Ons Land policy. 
There is everything to gain by the adoption of the 
programme of the Progressives. 

* Let us look at it. Did you ever hear in the history 
of the world of a Hinterland to a country being 
obtained, and yet a section of the country saying 
everything they possibly could likely to damage it ? 
First of all Rhodesia was a swamp, then there was 
no gold, and the people were dying of fever; but 
since the opening of the railway we have carried 
3000 tons of produce per month to Rhodesia, and 
the total profit to the Colony has been ^100,000. I 
do not wish to indulge in an antagonistic policy 
which would bring bloodshed. Let the past bury 
itself ; but what good can you have in supporting all 
these barbaric actions of the Transvaal Government? 
I call them barbaric, because you won't find them 
even in the twelfth century. What is the good of a 
policy of continually damning the North ? It cannot 
do you good in the Cape Colony, because if Ons 
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Land's policy is continued by a majority you gain 
nothing, but you know as surely as the sun shines 
that the new population of the Transvaal will rise 
from one hundred thousand to half a million of 
people, and then they will get rid of their taskmasters. 
They will get rid of their taskmasters and obtain a 
share in the government of the country. Do you 
think that they are going to have anything to do 
with you if a majority in your House has been doing 
nothing but abuse them for ten years past ? Take 
the North, that new State which has got its railway 
built, which has borrowed nothing from you and 
asked for nothing. 

‘ We are glad at present to be in touch and to keep 
in with you, but do you think that State is going to 
have any kindly feelings towards you, if you have 
tried to damage its credit, tried to embarrass its 
railway, called it a swamp, a fever-stricken swamp, 
and a country without gold ? When they rise to be 
a self-governing State, do you think they will not 
avail themselves of the chance of coalescing with 
those in the Transvaal who have obtained their con- 
stitutional liberties and fair share of government? 
Where will you be with your Otis Land programme ? 
I am not speaking to you only. I am speaking to 
the whole country. In that programme, which sup- 
ports whatever may be done in the Transvaal, 
however extreme, even to the dismissal of one of the 
roost distinguished Afrikanders, you gain nothing, 
and get nothing, except exclusion of your goods, and 
embarrassment of your railways. You are keeping 
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up bad feeling in the new community of tne Transvaal 
and in the young State in the North. Is that a 
proper line to take up from the lowest motive, from 
the commercial motive, with regard to your future at 
the southern end of the continent? It is not, and 
you all know it. Some of you say, “ Let us rub along 
somehow; better be on friendly terms with the 
Transvaal Government,” but what if these friendly 
terms obtain nothing that is right and fair and just 
for you to have, and at the same time gain for you 
for the future the bitter hatred and dislike of those 
two new States in due time to be created ? Judged 
from the lowest standpoint of motive, is that states- 
manship? No, sir, I think it is not. What is 
statesmanship ? To deal with these local and internal 
questions, and to do our best with them ; and at the 
same time to watch the broad South African politics, 
and determine that you will do everything to promote 
the union of the country, without interfering with 
your neighbouring States, by sympathy with the new 
population in the Transvaal and by close association 
with the Northern State. Every one of these canons 
is violated by the programme — and I remark again 
that I hope I am not making it too prominent — of 
Ons Land. I don’t think about the editor. It is 
like thinking about a servant instead of his master. 
It is humiliating and undesirable to go into personal 
feelings in the matter, but the whole policy is 
absolutely wrong. And I am sorry that the gentle- 
man who directs and inspires it should be able to do 
that which promotes race feeling and bitterness, and 
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which dbes not promote the union of Africa or the 
prosperity of this Colony. In everything it is the 
same, because I notice that these gentlemen that are 
being elected have every consideration for every vote, 
whatever colour it may be. I notice a meeting at a 
place called Stellenbosch, and I see the suggestion of 
Mr. Neethling was that the coloured vote should 
vote for him. But what was the expression Mr. 
Upington used to use — every chicken comes home to 
roost ? These people knew perfectly well that their 
people are treated as slaves in the Transvaal, and 
they say they will have nothing to do with Mr. 
Neethling because he spoke up for the Transvaal. 
It showed the impossibility of the policy, however 
you pursue it, even in an appeal to the coloured vote. 
It is only reasonable when they say, “ What is the 
good of voting for you ? You will support the 
Government that subjects our people to every kind 
of indignity. So we can't vote for you, Mr. Neeth- 
ling.” I was very much struck. It showed what 
these people are thinking of. And so you go into 
other ramifications. We tried to give the Transvaal 
railways, and as soon as we built them railways, all 
they thought of was of excluding us. This State 
tries to isolate itself and exclude all South Africa, 
and you are asked in this election — because this is 
the paramount thing — to support them in all their 
wrongdoings. That is the policy of what is called 
the non- Progressive party. I should call it the Ons 
Land party, because I will not admit that it is the 
policy of the Dutch. How can it be the policy of 
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the Dutch when we find men like Mifo- Before and 
Mr. Bellingan driven out of their ranks; when we 
find this mutiny growing at Worcester, even in the 
Bond itself ; when we find that a resolution has just 
now been passed to drive out of the Cape Assembly 
most of those Dutchmen whom 1 respect and admire 
for their progressive thoughts ; and when we see that 
the policy which Ons Land represents would support 
your Van Wyks and Van Eedens? I mention Van 
Wyk because of the amusing rabidness of the man. 
He howled at me, I remember, and he considered he 
could take 40,000 Englishmen for breakfast. Well, 
he is amusing. You don’t tell me that that is the 
Dutch people, and the people that I know. They 
live in every homestead, they are in the educational 
establishments at Stellenbosch, they are spread over 
this country. If I thought that Ons Land represented 
the feeling of those people it would be a bad time for 
this country, but I am perfectly sure it does not, and 
I am sure that this little gang in Camp Street are 
terrorising the country. And so I say it is the duty 
of the Progressive party to fight them perhaps even 
more than to support the broad principles that we 
have enunciated. Now I think I have put to you 
the thoughts I have about this country, and why I am 
so earnest about them. 

‘ I must say to you that one has had great trouble 
during the last two years — most probably as every 
one might say, owing to my own faults ; but with a 
high object. The methods have been worthy of 
condemnation; but, gentlemen, remember this, you 
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all trials, you all have your troubles, and 

then you become better men. I don’t falter. I have 
not faltered in my greater thoughts — the closer union 
of this country. I could have had a happy, a pleasant, 
and a great time, given to few, in the development of 
a new State representing 800,000 square miles of 
Her Majesty’s Empire ; but the picture would not 
be complete unless that State kept in complete 
harmony, in complete unison with the South — the 
South from which everything has gone up, and 
which Nature meant to be in close contact, in close 
sympathy, and in close union with the rest of South 
Africa and Central Africa. A disappearance into 
the North might mean another State arising with 
hostile aims and hostile thoughts against your State, 
and I feel that as that State bears my name the 
best service I can render to the country is to return 
here and to assist you in your big aims of closer 
union. The picture would be half complete if we 
have a great State in the North, and yet we are 
not* in touch and keeping and practical union with 
you in the South ; and I believe that can be better 
maintained by my being a representative in your 
House of Assembly — by keeping up a connection 
with the Southern State with a hope that you may 
obtain a Progressive majority (a voice: “Premier”). 
Ear better than Premier if one can assist the union 
of South Africa ; if you will assist in our drawing 
closer to Natal and the North, not in antagonism 
with the other two States that remain — though I 
hope in time they, too, will be federalised — so that 
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the future may be speecfy. For, as we draw together, 
and that new population in the Transvaal rises, as 
we are assured and know it will, to half a million of 
people — most probably after Mr. Kruger’s death and 
after mine — the union of the three States will mean 
the ultimate union of the whole. 

‘That union is perfectly possible in the next five 
years. On what does it depend ? It simply depends 
on the North proving itself a gold-producing country. 
I would not ask you — because I can foresee the 
criticisms I shall hear — to take that State until it 
has proved itself wealthy and powerful, but I say 
when it has proved that, take it before it becomes 
too powerful and uplifted. Then Natal will go with 
you. I am talking high and future politics, because 
your prosperity depends upon it. Natal will go with 
you in that arrangement, and then we can only wait 
for the time when we know the central States will 
be with us too. That is a policy for you to consider. 
The closer union of the three States might come in 
five years if the North is gold-producing. Of course 
it will be said that the North is an awful failure, 
and I am trying to transfer it to the Cape, so I will 
say, as soon as the North is a gold-producing 
factor. I have discovered in my life that you must 
take mining claims as they are becoming valuable ; 
don’t wait until they are too valuable. If you do, 
you never see them at all. So I sketch you big 
politics, which are based on the state of parties in 
this election. If you have a Progressive majority 
in the Council followed by a Progressive majority 
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in the House, during the next five years those 
questions will probably be put. If you return a 
non- Progressive party, or an Ons Land party, or a 
Hofmeyr party, they will never consent to union 
because they are afraid to lose the oligarchical domi- 
nation which exists here and in the Transvaal, which 
is out of sympathy entirely with republican ideas and 
Imperial ideas, which preaches that the government 
of the few shall run a State. That has to be fought, 
and I am anxious that the system of government 
by the few, established through the excitement of 
race feeling, shall not exist here. That is why I 
speak boldly and clearly. You know it is so, and 
that is why I point out the serious issue before you. 
Return thte Progressive majority, and you will deal 
with these questions of closer union, because you 
want a great United South Africa. Return the 
non-Progressive majority, and all these questions 
will be opposed. I will put it neatly; Kruger will 
be supported and the Northern development damned. 
Why, one of the most hideous faults of the members, 
who are to be driven out of the Cape Parliament, 
is that they supported the taking over of the 
Bulawayo railway, because that might have some- 
thing to do for the North. And so It exemplifies 
itself in everything, whether it is a Chief Justice or the 
demands of the Uitlanders, whether it is the bogey of 
the capitalists as exemplified by the opening of a poor 
whitis’ school, or the appeal to labour on the basis 
of retaining the duties on meat. In whatever direc- 
tion you look you are faced with the same questions, 
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and they are coupled with the desire to excit$ great 
race feeling. I was amused the other day when 
Mr. De Waal went to see his constituents. As he 
remarked quite frankly, he is a friend of mine 
personally, apart from any political action. His 
humour was splendid. He said, “You must remember 
this man has taken a continent as big as the continent 
of Europe, and we shall get that and retain it, and 
all of it that he can get out of us is — six feet by 
four ! ’’ He was absolutely right. Whatever may 
be my faults and the condemnation of them, the 
practical results remain — the Cape has, got the 
Hinterland of Africa, and as it is entirely mineralised 
I cannot believe that it is a hopeless State. You 
must be careful lest by continuing a non-Pk)gressive 
majority in the Cape Parliament you drive the North 
away and utterly isolate the new population in the 
Transvaal. Because when the one gets its wealth and 
the other its rights, it is probable that the two will go 
together, and leave you at the shank end of jjhe 
continent. 


‘ I suppose it will be said that I am saying this to 
frighten you. No, 1 am giving you these thoughts to 
think over, so that you may reflect on our position 


and on what it rests. It rests upon Progfessive 
majorities in the two Houses. We cannot indulge 
in throwing away a vote or splitting a vote when 

t ire are such big questions before us. I speak with 
humility. There has been no more trying wftmch 
■ me than with a man who stood by me very loyally 
in my dark times. I refer to Mr. O’Reilly. He 
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insistedLupojn standing. I begged him not to, for this 
reason. ' I said in effect, “We cannot afford to lose 


us. 


a vote; the whole future of Africa is before 
Within the next five years enormous changes will be 
made. Everything depends upon a Progressive 
majority. If you stand now we will be splitting our 
Progressive vote ; and a non- Progressive will be put 
in. That may^make an enormous difference in the 
big issues before us.” I put the case practically, and 
said I would not split the vote for my own father. I 
speak with strong feeling because I cannot help re- 
membering how loyally Mr. O’Reilly stood by me, 
and further that he did so although he had never 
been a i&pporter of mine in the House. But I do 
think it would have been a grander thing if he had 
stood aside for the present — for the bigger object, and 
the bigger purpose. No one feels the thing more 
than I do, because I risk the charge of being disloyal 
to one who has been loyal to me. You will never 
ha^e the risk again. During the next five years the 
States of South Africa will crystallise one way or the 
other. My idea was to have a Progressive majority 
here to watch the expansion in the North, so that 
welding with them we might have a great South 
Africa.* I have sketched my ideas. With whom 
rests the decision ? The longer I live the more I 
find that it is the right thing to share with the people 
every political conception you have. Your friend 
oftejAh betrays you or misunderstands you ; thjl|j 
political coterie in the room does not always expresl 
your thoughts and ideas ; but the people, if you tell 
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them everything, will go and think over it. And 
if you are absolutely right in your facts the people 
will go with you. With you now rests the decision. 
There are not many of you. You represent for the 
fate of a big continent, 100,000 votes ; and it is an 
enormous continent. If you are right here, with the 
changes that are developing in the North, these 
States will be welded with you. If you are wrong 
here, these States will separate in the final settle- 
ment. With you it is a great obligation — you the 
inhabitants of the spot which on right lines must be 
the capital of South Africa. The railways are like 
my hands, the people are the same with you — it 
would be a miserable thing for your future happiness 
if the various States should obstruct the union meant 
by Nature. I feel I was right to come and give my 
help to the State to which I owe so much. 1 have 
never altered my ideas, and shall never alter them so 
long as I have life. I think even the sage of Camp 
Street was wrong when he suggested to that inter- 
viewer — and after all interviews are generally right 
as far as the substance of a conversation, though they 
may be wrong in the details — when he suggested 
that the true solution was my disappearance from this 
life. You will see it in the interview. I thinly it was 
a mistake. I have no doubt that it was meant in the 
kindliest way, but I do think that if I have ever so 
many faults to atone for — and I have many — the best 
4(tonement I can make is to work for this big object, 
and that can be done only by your unanimous support 
and your unanimous work, dismissing on an occasion 
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like this your respect and thoughts for any individual, 
and sacrificing everything for a cause.’ 

The second of these speeches is one made to his 
own constituents at Barkly West, August 3, 1898, 
and is, like the other election speeches, considerably 
abbreviated in the unimportant passages. 

In this speech Mr. Rhodes referred to the early 
days of his representation of Barkly West in Parlia- 
ment, and said that the desire of certain towns for 
increased representation in Parliament arose from 
increased population as a result of the development 
of the mining industry. He said he would not deal 
with thfteide issue that had been raised as to his 
own personality in connection with that present 
election, as he did not think that that would affect the 
broad issue. Referring to a contribution to the Navy, 
Mr. Rhodes favoured the idea of an annual contribu- 
tion by the colony, to be used by her Majesty’s 
Government as they deemed fit. ‘ I think,’ he went 
on, ‘the thought of this country is going in that 
dirtfction. I will not refer at length to the opponents 
of the proposition that we should contribute to the 
support of the Navy. As soon as a ship was pro- 
posed 4 the suggestion that we should have a cable 
was sent from the Bond workshop ; but if a cable 
had been suggested there would no doubt have been 
a suggestion as to balloons or something else. The 
proposition would always have been shifted, and; 
therefore I do hope that we may carry the annual 
contribution rather than the ship. 
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‘Now, you have two issues before you. I have 
given you the issue o( # the party of Progress, and 
I say that there is another issue, that of the party 
which is opposed to us. In my own case I think 
that I am particularly fortunate, and also in the case 
of my proposed colleague, Mr. Hill. If we had had 
one of the farmers resident in the country saying, 
“ I differ from your views ; I am prepared to oppose 
you,” I should have said, “Yes, that is a fair basis 
on which to fight ” ; but as it is, I think that we 
are fortunate in the extraordinary fact that we are 
opposed by a gentleman who is to be sent down from 
the Transvaal, and who invites your support, and 
that we are also opposed by one of those investing 
young gentlemen — and I have every respect for the 
members of the legal profession — who is no doubt very 
naturally desirous to bring his name before the public. 
He opposes us on behalf of the Afrikander Bond, 
though whether he opposes us owing to the views 
that the Bond hold in connection with Krugerism, I 
do not know ; but I do know that in the past he yras 
an advocate of free trade, and certainly that is%ot 
in accordance with the farming interest as represented 
by the Bond, and it is certainly not in accordance 
with the instructions from the Transvaal. I should 
not have made these personal remarks had I not 
thought that we have to consider the point, that if 
this constituency were to elect such representatives, it 
would be electing some of those people who would 
be prepared to carry out President Kruger’s pro- 
gramme ; but I do not think that the common sense 
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of this district, however much it may blame me for 
my conduct, would, as representing a portion of the 
Cape Colony, accept such a distinct challenge as 
that which is laid down by the two gentlemen who 
happen to oppose Mr. Hill and myself at the present 
moment.’ 

Having sketched the programme of the Progres- 
sive party, Mr. Rhodes referred to the Bond party. 

‘ With regard to my late colleague, Mr. Schreiner, 
who is so vehement in his condemnation of my- 
self, I cannot help remembering that a short time 
before all the trouble occurred he was prepared 
to go to war with President Kruger on the Drifts 
question* and within twenty-four hours. What do 
I argue from that? I merely argue that here is a 
late Prime Minister and a coming Prime Minister, 
who both of them thought that the condition of 
the Transvaal was so bad that they were willing 
to use physical force against the Transvaal. You 
canpot get out of it ; it is before you upon the 
Dr i“ question. My late colleague, Mr. Schreiner, 
who is possibly to become the Prime Minister of this 
colony, was willing to go for President Kruger on 
halves with Tommy Atkins within twenty-four hours 
if he did not climb down on the Drifts question. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that the matter was to 
have been left to the late Parliament. An ultimatum 
was sent, and if President Kruger had not climbed 
down?, there would have been war within twenty-four 
hours. That was the view of the future Prime 
Minister of the Afrikander party. We cannot mince 
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matters. I am showing to you that the position of 
the Transvaal was so * bad, the conduct of the 
Transvaal was so bad, that the present leader of 
the Afrikander party, the coming Prime Minister 
of the Cape Colony, was willing to go to war with 
Kruger within twenty- four hours, because he con- 
sidered that Kruger’s conduct was so bad. I was 
the other Prime Minister, not the coming but the 
late, and I also took the view that physical force was 
necessary. Now I leave this to the consideration of 
my most extreme opponents. These are hard facts. 
The late Prime Minister and the coming Prime 
Minister said that physical force was necessary. 
Why? Because the position of the interior State 
was so impossible that for the good of South Africa, 
unless changes were made, forcible measures had to 
be used. 

* Now I have been exposed to a great deal of abuse, 
i have never said a word about it, but I wish to read 
to you what occurred yesterday or the day before 
in another district of the colony — in a district called 
Wodehouse. A gentleman called Dr. Smartt had a 
passage of arms with a gentleman called Mr. Merriman 
— a very old friend of mine — who has passed his late 
political campaign in abuse of myself. Now, Dr. 
Smartt has evidently got hold of some letters lately, 
which Mr. Merriman had written at the time of 
the raid. I have no doubt you have noticed that 
Mr. Merriman was particularly abusive as to my 
connection with the late attempt at a revolution in 
the Transvaal, and you might say justly so. D r> 
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Smartt said at Wodehouse that Mr. Merriman had 
posed as an ultra-Afrikander, as a friend of the 
Transvaal, as opposed to the Government which 
would not work with the Transvaal. He asked Mr. 
Merriman if, in 1 895, he was not in correspondence 
with a revolutionist in Johannesburg. Let the 
Afrikander population consider this. What I say 
shall go through the length and breadth of the land ; 
if it be untrue I must abide by it. Let the Afrikander 
population see who spoke out manfully without truck- 
ling sentimentality or race feeling. Did not Mr. 
Merriman in 1895 write to a prominent revolutionist 
in some such terms as these, and I challenge him to 
deny it? Did he not communicate with a prominent 
revolutionist in Johannesburg, stating that he fully 
sympathised with them, hoping that they had the 
horny-handed sons of the soil with them, as revolu- 
tions were not made by feather-bed revolutionists, 
but by men with corns on their hands, and wishing 
that they might succeed in the struggle, which he 
considered inevitable. Further, did he not hope that 
th£ result would be an English-speaking Republic, 
which might have far-reaching influence ; and also 
did he not refer to the necessity of not ignoring 
the Dutch sentiment in the Cape Colony, which, 
though at the moment hostile to the Transvaal, could 
he used so cunningly against the revolutionists ? 

' I was quite aware of the existence of these letters 
when I was in the House, but I would not use them. 
You may say why? Oh, well, it was very amusing 
you know. There was the coming Prime Minister 
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on one side, who had been my late colleague, who 
was willing to shoot Pre^jfl^t Kruger within twenty- 
four hours if he did not aimb down, and there was 
my other friend, the representative of Namaqualand, 
pounding away with the most terrible invective 
against me, and all the time I was perfectly aware 
that Mr. Merriman had encouraged the revolutionists 
in the Transvaal. He hoped that they meant busi- 
ness, and that they would not fail. The only point 
on which I differed from him was in my desire that 
it should not be an English-speaking Republic. For 
if there had been a revolution I think that the rule of 
the Queen is the best. Mr. Merriman has not denied 
the authorship of these letters. Many of you have 
read, I daresay, his tremendous assaults upon myself, 
and you know the coming Prime Minister’s attitude 
upon the Drifts, and Mr. Merriman s sympathy with 
the revolutionists in the Transvaal, but the whole 
programme of the Bond party is to be in touch with 
President Kruger, and I am sure that they would 
not agree with Mr. Merriman in his sentiments to- 
wards the revolutionists, which meant that he desired 
that President Kruger should come to grief, for he 
desired an English Republic. Mr. Merriman did 
not deny the authorship of these letters, but in reply 
to Dr. Smartt he said : “ He was heartily in favour 
of the reform movement, and that it was the raid 
that stopped the movement. The raid was not only 
wrong in its inception, but it was the deceit and 
treachery which accompanied it that he objected 
to, and the raid had put Mr. Kruger back into his 
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old position, and had rehabilitated him in the civilised 
world. That was the pi}§||>f it, and for that they 
had to thank Mr. Rhodes.* He asked if there was 
one Englishman in the hall who would stand up and 
say that a man who had cabled a forged letter to 
England to deceive his fellow-countrymen was worthy 
of any position of leadership in that country. He 
utterly denied that he had ever said that Mr. Rhodes 
should be sent to the breakwater, or that he was a 
murderer. He did say, however, that Mr. Rhodes 
was unworthy of the trust of the country.” 

‘ That statement with regard to the forged letter 
refers to myself. It is an absolutely incorrect state- 
ment. The only letter that was cabled to England 
was an open letter which the leaders of the Reform 
movement at Johannesburg wrote to Dr. Jameson, 
and when that trouble occurred I was asked about 
this letter, and I said it should be cabled to England. 
The date was inserted without my knowledge, but it 
was stated that this date was put on because it was 
an open letter to be used if assistance was required. 
The letter was not a forged one, and as to the date, 

I know nothing about it. I think it is due to my 
constituents to make these remarks, because you 
might otherwise accuse me wrongfully. These are 
things which I could not do. 

‘ There is one great question before the country. 
The whole basis of one side in this election is to 
ntake the Transvaal paramount, however much the 
Transvaal may insult Her Majesty. This party say, 
“We are going to make President Kruger paramount 
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as against Her Majesty, and we are going to elect as 
leader that gentleman wh$*has declared that the only 
solution of the position is physical force against 
President Kruger.” How the elections are going 
to be conducted now, and upon what consistent basis, 
I fail to see. What does the position show me? It 
shows me this, that whatever may have been my 
faults, the Transvaal situation was an impossible 
one ; impossible, if that which we all desire is to be 
obtained — the union of South Africa. If you were 
to ask for a practical solution, I should say the best 
solution possible would be for myself and President 
Kruger to meet. President Kruger is relying upon 
the Cape Colony, or rather the Bond and the Bond 
leaders, and if he will consider that these leaders 
were ready to destroy him, and that he is spending 
his money in this colony, and has sent one gentleman 
down here, and many other gentlemen into the other 
parts of the colony, when his system and govern- 
ment is impossible, I think you will say that the 
real and true solution is that President Kruger and 
I should compare notes. I am afraid that such a 
solution is an impossible one, because we are not 
broad enough, but there is not a man who sits in this 
room who will not admit that that is the true solution. 
We all want the union of Africa. I may meet many 
members of the Bond in various districts of this con- 
stituency, and they will tell me that they all have 
the same thought of the union of South Africa. 
When I was at my worst, fighting in Matabeleland, 
I had two contingents consisting purely of Dutch 
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burghers from the Transvaal, and with them we had 
one very successful encounter with the natives. We 
used t6 ait around the camp-fires discussing the situa- 
tion, and I remember that one of them was one of 
Kruger’s commandants, and I asked him about the 
transactions which I had in connection with the 
attempted revolution in Johannesburg. I said, 
“What do you think of it?” He said, “We forgive 
you everything. We know you wanted the union 
of South Africa.” And this man was one of Kruger’s 
burghers who had trekked into our country. 

‘ You would be surprised if you knew the number 
of President Kruger’s burghers who are in this 
country — I mean Rhodesia. You know that about 
18,000 burghers voted when President Kruger was 
elected, but you will be surprised to learn that I have 
1000 of his burghers in my country, or nearly one- 
eighteenth. You may have seen some whining sort of 
appeal from General Joubert, saying why don’t they 
return to the Transvaal ? Why ? Because I have the 
sweet veld, and there they had the sour veld. I have 
got President Kruger’s burghers, and I am going to 
keep them. I have got one-eighteenth of his burghers, 
and if he does not look out I shall have half of them 
before long. This is the change that is occurring in 
Africa, and it has been exercising the minds of the 
Government of the Transvaal. Their burghers are 
drifting away from them to the north. They find 
that in the north they are treated on an equal basis 
with ourselves, and they are pleased to think that a 
collection of Englishmen should treat them differently 
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from the way in which their own President treats 
Englishmen in the State i$uch they have left.' 

Having sketched the progress and expansion of 
Africa since he was first returned as member for 
Barkly West, and the necessity for further develop- 
ment, Mr. Rhodes again dwelt on the desirability of 
a friendly attitude towards Rhodesia on the part of 
the Cape Colony. He went on : — 

‘ I am not going to be driven out of the country. 
They have devised all sorts of retreats for me. I 
believe Mr. Innes' idea for me is a hermit’s cell 
somewhere on the Zambesi, but I have not the 
slightest intention of being driven out. I am going 
to continue to take a share in public affairs. I believe 
that the people want me to do that. I believe, with 
all humility, that I have a good conception of the 
questions of the country, and that it would be a mean 
thing if, after all the sympathy and sentiment that has 
been shown to me in my troubles, with due forgiveness 
for my mistakes, my return were to desert the colony 
to which I owe so much. There are the gentlemen 
representing one party, who desire my annihilation, 
and there are others who desire for me a sort of 
retirement. I differ from them. There is a con- 
tinual reference to my political retirement. The 
question is not before us, for 1 have no intention of 
retiring, and if this special little party would attend 
to the votes of their followers numbering five or six, 
they would not have the record of last year of nearly 
ruining our position by the vote of no confidence in 
which they supported the Bond, and this year of anni- 
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hilating all progressive measures by a vote of no con- 
fidence. If they would l^ok at home and see that 
principle^ rather than persons, weighed, they would do 
more good as Independents than by continually dis- 
cussing the position of Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Rhodes has 
not said anything. He has simply said that he intends 
to remain in the Cape Colony to help and work with 
the Progressive party. He has no intention of retir- 
ing, and they had better think of their principles 
rather than of their men, or rather of the men who at 
present are in the Cape Parliament. I have never 
said a word. I simply took my seat in Parliament 
and heard what the leader of the members of the 
Independent party had to say as to the exact position 
which I should take, or as to the exact spot to which 
I should retire ; but I simply say that that is my 
business, and that they would do far better, if they 
attempted earnestly to maintain their principles and to 
carry progressive measures, than by making speeches 
for progressive measures and neutralising them by 
personal votes. If that Independent party had done 
its duty during last session we should still be sitting 
in session, and we should be carrying many of those 
progressive measures which the Independents say are 
their principal objects ; but after the experience of 
the last few years, I am gradually coming to the con- 
clusion that with them principles are nothing as com- 
pared with personalities, and I think that it is the 
duty of constituencies to see that the Independents 
give the most distinct pledges that they will vote for 
measures as against personal feeling.’ 
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Proceeding, Mr. Rhodes told those present that 
they had to consider and ^choose between one side, a 
combination of Krugerism and Hofmeyrism, which 
meant that one nationality only had special claims for 
parliamentary representation, and the other side, his 
own, which advocated progress and the true interests 
of the country. 

On 4th August 1898 Mr. Rhodes addressed a 
meeting at Longlands in his own constituency in 
the following words :• — 

‘ It is unnecessary for me to thank you for the greet- 
ing which you have given me, as I am to a certain 
extent part of yourselves or your production, for you 
have made me your member for the last seventeen 
years, and I am now seeking your suffrages for the 
fourth time. All the principal acts of my life have been 
performed since I became a Member of Parliament, 
returned by your suffrages. Matters have changed a 
good deal on the river diggings. I notice that the 
alluvial ground is gradually working out, and that 
there is a great difficulty for the people to obtain 
ground for work. I have had the matter submitted 
to me. Many of you desire to work the land on the 
Vaal River estate, opposite to the place in which I 
am speaking. I am not personally interested in the 
estate, but I believe, without in any way committing 
myself, that those who are interested in the estate are 
willing to enable the diggers to work there, if the 
Government will give satisfactory terms. All I can 
say is that I will do my best in the matter.’ 
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Having briefly sketched the Progressive pro- 
gramme, Mr. Rhodes went on to say — 

‘ One of the questions which you have to consider 
is whether you will have friendly relations with the 
new land in the north, with which I am connected. 
My great object with regard to the North is that it 
should work harmoniously with the Cape Colony 
in the matter of the admission of produce, and that 
it should be open and free to all. In the North we 
have no race question. The country is open to all. 
There every one has equal privileges ; we never hear 
there of a race question. It is only down here that 
you appear to be troubled with that question. Perhaps 
many of you do not understand what a great influence 
you can have upon the future questions of this country. 
I will explain to you. Why, here in this district you 
have a number of diggers of both races ; they work 
most harmoniously together, and I happen to be their 
representative. Now, you have to decide the point 
for the future, whether there has to be a race question 
or not, and there is a great opportunity for those who 
are not — if I may put it so — of my own race, but who 
are of the other race, and who are resident here, to 
exercise their votes. It is a perfectly easy proceed- 
ing for them simply to say they will have nothing to 
do with me, that they will vote against me, but if they 
do, they will fight on the race position, and that will 
be a terrible mistake. You may perfectly well blame 
me for some of my acts, but you may equally well 
take a broad view, and say, “No, the time has arrived 
for us to let the grass grow on some things of the 
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past to which we object, and we shall now place on 
record that there is no advantage to be gained from 
keeping alive this continual race feeling that is so 
much talked of amongst politicians in Cape Town.” 

‘ Of course, you may very fairly say, “ Oh well, this 
gentleman is trying to win our votes, but he has a 
perfectly safe seat ; he is practically returned for 
Namaqualand.” However that may be, I still have 
the belief that there are a large number of the Dutch 
who, while not quite agreeing with the whole of my 
conduct, will record their votes for me. They weigh 
the points against me and for me in a very broad 
way. They say the country is extending into the far 
interior, and the man who is their representative has 
an immense deal to do with that new territory. They 
find that their people are treated on an equality 
with others in the North, that the laws are the same 
for all, that all have perfectly equal rights, and that 
they have equal chances with the people of other 
races. In the North, out of a population of ten thou- 
sand white people, we have at least one thousand 
burghers of the Transvaal and people of the Free State 
and Dutch people of the Cape Colony. It happens 
from the constitution of the charter that the Govern- 


ment is purely personal, but lately we have taken a 
further step : we have taken the first step towards 
representative government, and I hope to have another 
self-governing state in Africa, on the lines which I 
have sketched to you, on perfect equality of rights, 


that there shall be no preference given to a man 
whether he happens to have been born here, or 
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whether he comes from Holland, or whether he hap- 
pens to have been born in Birmingham or Germany. 
We have a new country, which needs development, 
and we want everybody. We cannot afford to divide 
on race lines. That is simply an impossibility. Why 
have I taken this as a special point of my speech to- 
night ? Because I notice that you who are present 
are representatives of both races ; I see this, and so 
I am putting my case fairly before you. 

‘ I may perhaps put to you another point. The 
politicians tell you, or certain papers tell you, that 
there will be a division of the two races in this elec- 
tion. I hope there will be nothing of the kind. 
There is an immense union of feeling between the 
two races ; but I will admit that the politicians for 
their own purposes are trying to make it a race ques- 
tion, and my unfortunate name is being continually 
dragged in. As I have already pointed out, it would 
have been easy for me to have been returned at the 
head of the poll for Namaqualand, and it may be 
asked why do I worry or bother with this constitu- 
ency. My answer is, that I wish to show that, 
whatever may have been my mistakes, I still keep the 
strong support of a large section of the Dutch people, 
that I have a broad idea as to the union of Africa, 
and that I have not altered my ideas in the least 
about the equality of the races, and that I am pre- 
pared to meet Dutch audiences equally with Eng- 
lish. I know perfectly well the state of the voters’ 
r °H- I know that there is a majority for me of 
English and natives, if they are brought up to the 
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poll, supposing that the whole of the Dutch vote 
against me, but I do not want that. I want, by talk- 
ing to you and listening to the questions which you 
put to me, to show that I still have a large section of 
the Dutch electors in my favour. Then I shall be 
able to state in the House of Assembly, when I am 
being accused of stirring up race hatred, “ Take the 
voters’ roll of Griqualand West : I have not only the 
English and the natives for me, but I have also the 
regard and consideration of a large section of the 
Dutch people." If this were so, I could work with 
greater effect for what we all desire. We want to 
work together with the North for the development 
of the country ; even my greatest opponents would 
admit that. I mean by this that even the old voor- 
trekkers would say, “It really is an admirable thing, 
this development into the far interior.” They would 
say, “ This man has made this development, has 
developed the north, where equal rights were given 
to all ; where there is no protection as against the 
products of the Cape Colony." ’ 

Having dealt with the Bulawayo agreement, Mr. 
Rhodes proceeded to deal with the criticism that had 
been levelled against the value of Rhodesia — 

‘ Perhaps the best argument against this adverse 
criticism is the fact that Mozelikatze did not stop 
until he reached Bulawayo ; he passed through many 
countries, and then settled down in Matabeleland, and 
why ? Because it was a good country ; he saw that 
it was the best country that he had arrived at. Any 
farmer, in asking me about a country, would ask if 
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there were many natives, and if I replied “Yes,” the 
farmer would say that it was a good country. The 
natives have always taken the best land. What- 
ever feeling you may have against me, 1 would 
like to relate a capital story of the member for 
Piquetberg. Mr. de Waal’s people were abusing 
him for having anything to do with me. He said, 
“ You know that Rhodes has taken a country twice 
as big as the Cape of Good Hope, and we shall get 
that ; so far as he is concerned, he will only get six 
feet by four.” Really, that is the best answer I have 
ever heard. Whatever your personal feelings may 
be regarding me, you will get the country, and I 
shall only get six feet by four ; and you should not be 
foolish enough, because of your feelings about me, to 
allow your people to lose the advantages of going 
into that country and sending their products there. 
I wish to show you the advantages to be gained by 
keeping in touch with the new country. As I have 
pointed out to you, at the present moment I have 
nearly one thousand of Kruger’s burghers resident in 
that country ; they are most admirable citizens, and 
they are most admirable fighters against the natives. 
If the Transvaal burghers are willing to reside there, 
I do not think that the Cape Colonists should have 
any diffidence about going there too. I am putting 
these points to a mixed community of English and 
Dutch, and the real proposition is this — if you bury 
the past, we can work together for the develop- 
ment and union of South Africa. We must let the 
grass grow over the past sometimes. I do not think 
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that any of you have thought how great an oppor- 
tunity you have of sharing in that development and 
union. 

‘ Now, if you would just consider for one moment, 
I would point out that this territory of the Cape 
Colony has about one hundred thousand voters ; in 
the northern territory there are about ten thousand 
white males; in the Transvaal there are, according 
to a careful estimate, seventy thousand to eighty 
thousand of the new population, and eighteen 
thousand male adults of the old, but if you add 
the women and children as regards the old popula- 
tion, you will have to multiply the total by four. 
There will then be about seventy thousand of the 
old population, but the distinction that you must 
make is this — the new population consists almost 
entirely of males and the old population are men 
with wives and families. Thus you will see that, 
supposing that the new population have equal rights 
with the old population as regards votes, there will 
be about one hundred thousand voters. On this 
basis, taking the Cape Colony, the North, and the 
Transvaal, there will be two hundred and ten 
thousand voters. Then Natal has a white popula- 
tion of forty thousand, about one in four of whom 
were voters. With Natal and the Free State, the 
latter representing about fifteen thousand voters, you 
will have a total of about two hundred and thirty- 
five thousand or two hundred and forty thousand 
voters. Now, do you see the problem ? It is a very 
interesting one. If you get these people together, 
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they will have about two hundred and twenty thousand 
voters of both sides, and I am sure a margin in 
favour of a united South Africa. I do not care 
where you take me. On this point you may take me 
to the most extreme Bond district where there is a 
very great feeling against me, and I will sit down 
quietly and say, “What is your objection to the 
union of Africa ?” They will reply, “ That union is 
the chief meaning of our Bond rules ” ; that is to say, 
the chief object of the white people who first came 
to this country. 

‘ Now, I would say on my side, What is the object 
of the white races, which include many Uitlanders in 
the Transvaal and elsewhere ? I would say that they 
would vote for a union of South Africa, of all the 
states and colonies. The Transvaal, the Free State, 
the North, Natal, and the Cape Colony should, for 
simplicity of working, work together on a practical 
basis — they should be one. Take the question of 
police defence. You have a huge police force in 
Cape Colony and in Rhodesia, the Imperial Govern- 
ment has a huge police force in Bechuanaland, the 
1 ransvaal has a huge police force in connection with 
the natives and the troublesome new population, 
which would be no longer troublesome if they were 
granted equal rights with the old, and Natal also has 
a huge police force. Then in regard to railways. 
All the difficulty about tariffs would disappear if we 
had unity of action. The present plan of one rail- 
way competing against the other would be done 
away with if' we had one system of administration 
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in South Africa. Then there is the enormous native 
question. In the North they have one system 
for the barbarian, in the Cape Colony there is 
another system, in the Transvaal there is another, 
in Natal there is another ; so that the native very 
fairly says that he does not know what the white 
man's law really is. This is the real cause of the 
trouble with the natives — the trouble which leads to 
revolt. If we had one general system of administra- 
tion for the natives, the natives would understand it. 
One system of administration would also tend toward 
the saving of expenditure. 

‘ One might pass from these details, perhaps, to a 
broader thought. In connection with my own work 
in developing Africa, I will say that this might have 
been done with the advance of Africa from the south, 
from Cape Town, if we had been united upon one 
system at one time. As you are aware, our develop- 
ment might have been lost entirely. One of the 
foreign powers — Germany — at that time desired to 
occupy Africa from Damaraland to the east, but I 
applied my thoughts to the taking of the hinterland. 
If Germany had succeeded, you would have found the 
whole of that country taken from you. At any rate, 
you must put this thought to my credit, that having 
got the idea I acted upon it, and the country — your 
hinterland — is now preserved to you. You have got 
this country — the hinterland — right up to Tan- 
ganyika, and you may be perfectly certain that during 
the next fifty years, the questions between the 
different states of South Africa will be settled, 
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because there is no real question to divide them. 
You have thoroughly kept out the interference of 
foreign powers ; you can deal with your local ques- 
tions without interference from the world at large. 
The local differences between the Cape Colony and 
the Transvaal, and between the English and Dutch 
— all these differences will pass away. Your good 
luck has been that your hinterland has been pre- 
served, and you are without the interference of out- 
side powers. Now, having these facts before you, 
I have sketched to you my thoughts in the matter, 
and they will show I mean to work for a closer 
union of the country, and I mean by the country, 
South Africa. I think that you would agree with 
me, that if we all could arrive at unanimity with 
regard to all our questions of administration in all 
Africa south of the Zambesi, it would be a most 
admirable and right thing. 

‘With reference to the North, I will express the 
hope that the Colony will do all in its power to bring 
the North and itself together without in any way 
showing animosity to the neighbouring state — the 
Transvaal. Regarding the position in the Trans- 
vaal, I may say that the Transvaal must either 
refuse to take the new people or accept them. If 
the Transvaal Government allows them to enter the 
country, it must give them equal rights with the old 
population. The Transvaal can put this off, but 
the end is certain — the Transvaal must accept the 
right system, and no possible organisation can stop 
>t. That is the real proposition before you. Some 
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might fairly say, “How does this affect the Cape 
Colony?” Thus. It is not Rhodes that is causing 
unrest in Africa — it is the Transvaal position that is 
causing unrest in Africa, and if I were dead to- 
morrow, the same thing would go on. The same 
thing must go on until the new people in the 
Transvaal receive similar privileges with the old — 
and it is only when you accept the idea of the 
equality of human beings that you can consider 
seriously the union of Africa. That is the only 
possible way of bringing about union. It is hopeless 
to wish for my removal in order to obtain the union 
of* South Africa. Race feeling will go on until 
equal rights are given. I have submitted myself 
to your suffrages, and I am desirous that I should 
be returned by as large a majority as possible. For 
any personal advantage ? No. I do not think any one 
could suggest that there is any personal advantage 
which I could obtain by being returned. I wish to be 
returned for a bigger idea than personal advantage, 
and in order that I may be able to say afterwards 
that I was returned not on race lines, but by a vast 
majority q|hny old constituents, Dutch as well as 
English. ^1 would not like to be returned solely 
by people of my own race, but I want to be able to 
point out in Parliament that I have the confidence 
of a large section of the Dutch electors. 

' As to the great issue of union, I am of opinion 
that you may yet get to a closer union if you will 
really make the question of equal rights and justice 
to both English and Dutch the basis of your policy. 
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Surely this thought of union is a better thought 
than that wretched existing system of separate states 
wrangling with each other, and holding the view 
that there is some special merit in being born an 
Englishman or a Dutchman. I am sure that this 
thought is a right one. You may say with whom 
does the decision rest. It does not rest with the 
Government, but with the will of the people; it 
does not rest with Mr. Rhodes or Mr. Schreiner, 
or with the eccentric Mr. Merriman. It rests 
with none of these. It rests with the people, and 
I speak to-night feeling that it rests with this con- 
stituency as much as with any other portion of thtf 
country, because this constituency is composed of 
English and Dutch, and a large number of natives, 
and is, consequently, a very fair sample district 
of the country. In conclusion, I have to say, that 
if I continue to live, although I know the other 
wish has been expressed, I have hopes that 
union may be brought about, for this reason, that 
should the North become wealthy, the other states, 
if they are told that the purchase-price is union, 
wili quickly submit to it. I am perfectly cattain that 
Natal, and I think the Cape Colony, Would join. 

I hope that no race feeling will actuate you in the 
election, but that you will come to a conclusion 
similar to that which I have expressed, that you will 
approach the question on the broad basis that I 
am the exponent of a united South Africa.' 

The next speech at this election is a speech made 
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at Klipdam, August 26, where Mr. Rhodes dealt very 
trenchantly with Mr. Hofmeyr and his policy, very 
effectively with the race question, and very instruc- 
tively with the history of the Northern Expansion. 

1 1 met you the other day and you gave me a good 
reception, and a great deal has happened to me since. 
I have been through the district for four hundred 
miles, and attended a great many meetings, at which 
those present were chiefly Dutch farmers, and they 
gave me a warm welcome in every place, and now 
I feel sure that the charge that the Dutch are against 
me is a wrong charge, and has been invented for 
party purposes. Whatever may be said about the 
trouble in the Transvaal, I will only observe that 
there is certainly something very wrong with the 
Transvaal. I am told that the Bond party will come 
in, and all I know is that their two leaders, who are 
going to be ministers, wished like myself to fight 
with Kruger, because they thought him wrong and 
opposed to the peace of Africa. Those are the facts, 
and none can deny them, and therefore if you find 
fault with me, you must find fault also with the Bond 
leaders, whose position in the matter is similar to 
mine. But at least I can claim in my favour that I 
have done work for the country. I can point to an 
asset of two thousand miles of new territory where 
the laws are the same as in the Cape Colony, and 
where there are no hostile tariffs against you ; and 
I may say, if you do not go there, your children will 
go there. And so, when the Bond leaders ask you to 
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believe that I am the most dreadful man in the whole 
country, and say that I am against the Dutch, I 
would ask them, if I were you, what have they done 
for you or your children except to make race feeling ? 
You should say to them, “ You have done nothing 
except talk politics. You have spent your time in 
writing in a paper to stir up feeling between us and 
another white race who must live and work with us, 
and whose leader has taken a great country which 
we must govern in common.” Now, that is the 
position, and if you find on reading your papers that 
I am described as the enemy of the Afrikanders, let 
me say that my whole life teaches you the contrary, 
and you should not listen to such lies. 

‘ Whatever may be the result of these elections, I 
shall pursue the same course as I have done in the past, 
and you must remember I have got a great piece of 
Africa. I can work it with you or I can work it against 
you ; and it is for you to choose. I will not change my 
policy. I must make it all one, and whether you, the 
fathers, are for me or against me, I know that your 
children will be with me. Therefore I ask you, when 
you read those papers of yours which are so bitter 
against me, just to sit down and think that the man 
whom they denounce so vehemently has done more 
for you in a practical way than any one else in Africa. 

1 speak of the Dutch farmer equally with the English- 
man, because although, to be frank with you, I am 
of English descent, and naturally have for my own 
people the same feeling as the Dutch farmer has for 
his, there is no reason why we should not work 
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together for the future, as it has been my endeavour 
to do in the past. I think it is probable that the 
Bond may have a majority, and we, the Progressives, 
shall find ourselves in a minority ; but I venture to 
predict — and I hope you will remember my words — 
that five years hence I shall have the whole of you 
with me. 

* Now, my old colleague (Mr. Schreiner), who, we 
are told, is to be the next Prime Minister, if there is a 
Bond majority, has been making an address to his 
constituents at Malmesbury, by whom he has just 
been returned as member. Well, he has been 
talking about the perversion of capital, but he has 
forgotten about the boomerang. You know the 
boomerang always comes back. I would say frankly 
that I have given money to be spent on these elec- 
tions, and I have every right to do it as a citizen of 
this country ; but then we begin to think of the other 
side, and finding that they too have been spending 
large sums of money, we wonder where it has come 
from. We know that neither the leaders of the other 
party nor their followers are the men to spend 
thousands on elections, and so we cannot but wonder 
where the money has come from. Without being in 
the least libellous, we remember that the president of 
a neighbouring state has said that he has to spend 
large sums on secret service in the Cape Colony, and 
so it seems very natural to suppose that that money 
has been spent on the elections in this country. 

We can take no better case of this probability than 
that of the man who is opposing myself. We know 
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that he has come straight from Pretoria. We know 
that he only comes like the swallow at a certain time 
of the year, that he has come for the election, and 
that when the election is over he will take wing again 
to Pretoria. Those are facts, and the most extreme 
Bondsmen cannot deny them. 

‘Was there ever a greater perversion of capital 
than the action of the party to which Mr. Schreiner 
belongs, in using money from a foreign state, a 
state that is very unfriendly to Her Majesty (and 
the leaders know it, and Mr. Schreiner knows it), 
for the purpose of fighting elections in the Cape 
Colony ? Mr. Schreiner and I were colleagues 
together, and fought this district together, and he 
did not object to the use of capital. It is only now 
that we hear about the perversion of capital, and 
so I gave him a message — “Just drop it.” Just 
from a philosophical point of view, and thinking 
over how much money has been spent by his party, 
and where the money has come from, that is the 
simple message I would give him ; and I think 
you will agree with me he will be well advised to 
drop it. 

‘The election has been largely fought upon our 
relations with the Transvaal, and, as I have said 
Before, I do not think Africa will ever come right, 
whether I am alive or not, until the position of the 
newcomers in the Transvaal receives consideration, 
for that question is at the root of all our troubles. 
Now, for argument’s sake, take the position of the 
leader of the Bond party. I do not refer to Mr. 
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Schreiner, because he is simply being used in the 
same way as Messrs. Merriman and Sauer have been 
used, and I do not call him a leader. These men 
are merely servants, and have more or less to do 
as they are told — the one received his reward in 
a place, and the other perhaps in his ambitions 
being served ; but you will admit that the policy of 
the Bond party is really controlled and directed by — 
well, a gentleman in Camp Street. No, it seems too 
long a term to use. Let us think of a word, and 
perhaps, if 1 tell you a good story, it will help you 
to find the right one. 

4 Once, as you know, Messrs. Merriman, Sauer, 
and myself were all friends together in the Cabinet, 
and we used to have a good deal of chaff together. 
Mr. Merriman had a way of giving nicknames to 
everybody. I was called the “ Young Burgher,” 
because at a banquet in Johannesburg, at which 
Mr. Kruger was present, when some one — I think 
it was the then Minister of Mines — had been talking 
a great deal about the old burghers, I said, in reply, 
for my part I was a young burgher, Mr. Sauer’s 
name was “ the Bumbler.” Why he was called " the 
Bumbler ” I hardly know, but I think Mr. Merriman 
must have invented the name for him because he 
was so mixed that he did not know his own politics. 
At all events, he has remained “ the Bumbler ” down 
to the present day. But I think the most amusing 
nickname of all was the one Mr. Merriman fastened 
on to his present friend, Mr. Hofmeyr. I remember 
that he always used to say, “ How is the mole 
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to-day?” It struck me as rather a curious inven- 
tion, so one day I inquired from Mr. Merriman 
what he meant. “ Oh,” he explained, “ I call him 
the mole because you never see him, but you know 
he is somewhere near. There is a little heap of 
ground thrown up, which tells you he has been 
there, but you never see him.” So I think, for Mr. 
Merriman’s reasons, it is a very good name, much 
better than “ the Gentleman in Camp Street, which 
is such a long phrase to use ; and you cannot reason- 
ably object to it, because the man who bestowed 
it upon him was Mr. Merriman, and now they 
work together. There is a good deal of thought 
in that one word, because if a party have ideas, it 
should have a leader, and that leader, instead of 
burrowing underground like the mole, should appear 
on the surface, so that you may hear the language 
and arguments with which he is prepared to support 
his position as the leader of his party. His own 
followers know that. Take the last session. When 
we were fighting for redistribution, Mr. Hofmeyrs 
duty at such a time was clearly to be in the House 
leading his party ; but where was he ? He was 
always to be found in the lavatories and the passages 
of the. House bullying some poor member of his 
party, because he wanted to vote according to his 
feelings and not according to Mr. Hofmeyr’s orders. 
I assure you, gentlemen, that a mole as a leader 
can never win, and that no party will ever succeed 
if its leaders will not come into the open and argue 
questions with their opponents. The party will 
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grow tired of that state of things, and so I have 
no fear for the future. 

‘ We may be beaten this time, but we shall surely 
win in the end. For just look at the forces which 
are on our side. All the Progressive thought and 
all the Progressive workers, whether it be the man 
who wishes to make a railway or the man who 
seeks to develop a new country in the interior, 
or even the Afrikander who wants to go and live 
there, are with us. I lay stress upon the Afrikander, 
because it is his nature to push forward, and he 
won’t stop. Now, that tendency of the Afrikander 
to push into the interior is the history of the country 
from the beginning until now ; and it is a very curious 
thing that when, through fear of the Transvaal, the 
Afrikanders found themselves stopped, an Englishman 
stepped in and took up their cause ; and, I say to you, 
it was a very lucky thing there was an Englishman 
who was not afraid of the Transvaal, and who, in 
spite of Kruger, went on and obtained the country 
in the North, and so, in spite of yourselves, secured 
it as an inheritance for you and your children. 

‘That throws me back again into the past, and 
I will give you the history of a thought. I have 
been seventeen years your member, and just reflect 
on what has been done during that period. When 
I was elected, I went down to the Cape Parliament 
thinking in my practical way, “ I will go and take 
the North," and, as you are aware, I had to fight for 
the North, and do you know who were my greatest 
enemies ? Why, the very people who were one day 
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going to live in and occupy the North — the Bond 
party. The first objection I had to meet came 
from Mr. Hofmeyr, who said that we did not want 
to go any farther north, for that was Kruger’s 
inheritance. I pointed out that if it was allowed 
to be Kruger’s inheritance, he would shut our people 
out, and would set up hostile tariffs against the 
Colony, and stop the completion of the railway to 
the North; and I failed to see why we should give 
up the country to Kruger. “Well,” he said, “it 
will cause trouble,” and he opposed my idea ; but 
I told him I meant to have the North, and that 
was the trouble always between us. 

‘When I found that I could not make the railway 
to the North, I got the farmers to agree to give me 
their land, and then Mr. Hofmeyr tried in the Cape 
Parliament to get a resolution passed prohibiting any 
man from making a railway without the consent of 
Parliament ; but the Parliament refused to pass Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s resolution, and, after I had been home and 
returned, he came to me and asked me what I had 
been doing. I told him that I had got the money for 
the railway, and was going to build it. The railway 
was built to Vryburg, and afterwards extended to 
Mafeking, and then came fresh trouble. We found 
that Kruger again wished to go north of us, and 
one day I discovered that he had just sent to 
get a concession of the North from Lobengula. I 
went to the Governor, who was at Grahamstown, 
3nd told him the story, and he said that of course 
he could do nothing. I said, “ Oh, but you must dp 
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something.” We talked the matter over. I remember 
it all as though it had happened yesterday, and I 
thought out an idea that he need not take the North, 
but he could get Lobengula to say that nobody but 
the Queen should have the North, if ever he desired 
to part with the administration. He was agreeable 
to that idea, and then we sent messengers to 
Lobengula, and got him to sign a treaty to that 
effect. Just afterwards, Kruger’s agent arrived in 
the kraal of Lobengula, but he was too late. 

* The Governor then told me we must do something, 
as countries could not be taken on paper and after- 
wards left alone, so we sent an expedition, and took 
Mashonaland. As soon as we had taken Mashona- 
land, troubles came thick upon us. The money 
subscribed for its development was spent, and at the 
moment when I required all my faculties, I was un- 
fortunate enough to be thrown from my horse and 
rendered physically unfit for a considerable period. 

I was in bed in Cape Town for a long time, and 
when I came to my senses, I had always to be 
thinking of the condition of the country, the 
exhaustion of the funds subscribed for its develop- 
ment, and the reports of the failure of the country. 
You must remember, that the young people who had 
gone up there thought that they would pick up gold 
like gooseberries, and finding it very difficult to get, 
they lost heart, and began writing to say the country 
was no good, so there was great trouble ; but I felt 
That by sticking to it, I should pull through, and I did. 

I was lucky to get Dr. Jameson to go and manage 
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the country, but whatever deficiency there was in the 
revenue, I had personally to find. Just as we were 
getting all right again, down came Lobengula with 
his impis to kill us all. I remember I was sitting in 
the House of Assembly when I heard that the impis 
were round Victoria, and Dr. Jameson telegraphed to 
me to say that after the impis had been beaten, he 
intended to follow them up and take Bulawayo. I 
was busy at the time, and so I replied, telling him to 
look up a certain chapter in Luke, and the verse 
which roughly says : “ What king goeth to war unless 
he knoweth he is able to face the odds.” Before the 
House rose I received Jameson’s reply, which was 
this : “ I have read Luke, and it is all right.” 

‘Well, as you know, they went in and conquered 
Lobengula, and on my next visit to the North, I 
found them in occupation of Bulawayo and of the 
whole country. After that, perhaps owing to our 
own fault, we had the trouble with the Transvaal, 
and as soon as that was over came rinderpest and our 
native war, which is only just ended. I recall these 
facts to your memory to show you what a trouble it 
has been to take a big country. Well, you may say, 
“ You ought not to have gone through all that.” But 
I have got through it, and I never felt better in my 
life, for I have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
have got a country fit for white men to live in, three 
times as big as the Cape, with one railway finished to 
Bulawayo, and another in course of erection from 
Beira to Salisbury ; and I have just heard to-day that 
it is probable Her Majesty will help me to go on from 
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Bulawayo to Tanganyika, and I think you may say 
that this is a good asset for yourselves and your 
children, and a fair result of seventeen years’ work as 
your member. 

‘ So 1 will put it to you that I am right in saying 
that my public life is only just beginning. It is not 
over ; it cannot be over. I must go on, and I would 
say to you that I think my time must be spent in the 
service of this country. My life is a temporary one, but 
the country will remain after me ; and as I have said, 
if you do not go there, your children will and must, 
for we have made this development from the South, 
and development is nothing new in the history of the 
country. The old white people came here in 1650; 
they have been going from the South to the North 
the whole time. They made mistakes, being human, 
because they should have worked it as one system, 
instead of which they set up separate States, separate 
laws, and hostile tariffs, and there they were wrong. 
Well, I had the chance of making a new state, and 
I was determined that there should be no hostile 
tariffs, the laws should be the same, and the people 
should have equal rights, to whatever race they might 
belong ; and really that is my policy, and even if, 
during the next few years, a Bond Ministry is in 
office, I shall not alter it. I know that they may 
commence to worry me with their railway tariffs and 
their customs, and they will be unfriendly to the 
people of the North, because they will want to please 
Kruger, but they cannot interfere with the North; 
flUd if I find them too troublesome, I shall have to 
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look for fresh ports and other outlets. I shall do 
my best to avert any misunderstanding between the 
North and the Cape Colony, but the fact remains that 
these wretched politicians may indulge their passions 
and drive away the Northern trade from the Colony; 
and if that happens, please remember that I warned 
you, and that I shall have done my best to avert the 
quarrel. Of course, they would be satisfied if they 
could have my head on a charger, but I have no 
intention to give them my head on a charger. I 
intend to stop at my work. I shall do my best to 
develop the North, and do what they may, they shall 
not drive me away from the South. 

‘ Well, gentlemen, I have been telling you this story 
of the North to-night to show you that apart from 
local work, I have in matters of external policy been 
doing good work for you during the seventeen years 
that I have had the honour of representing you in 
Parliament. I do not blame President Kruger. His 
idea was to take the whole North and extend his 
dominion eastward to the German territories, and by 
means of his port in Delagoa Bay and hostile tariffs 
to shut out the Cape Colony. He must be very sad 
and very angry, because I stopped him, and spoilt 
the idea of his life ; but it was the right thing for a 
Cape Colonist to do, and I have the full appreciation 
of the Cape Colony, at least of my own people. But 
this wretched Bond has been led away by its leaders, 
and places every obstacle in the way of the true 
policy of the Cape Colony. They tell me race feeling 
Is at the bottom of it. But what can be gained by 
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race feeling, except for the Colony to be shut in in the 
South, to let Kruger have the whole of Africa, and 
to cut the Colony f off from free communication with 
the North ? That surely is not good politics. They 
can do us no harm now in the North. We have got 
our railways, we have got our people, and our gold is 
turning out right. The worst that the Bond can do 
is to drive us to copy Kruger and his hostile tariffs, 
and to make us say that we will have nothing more 
to do with the Cape Colony. Now, this is a miserable 
policy, and 1 can see what will be the end of it. I 
can see that the North and the Transvaal, and per- 
haps Natal, may go together, and the Bond and its 
politics will be left out in the cold in the South. 

4 1 often wish, sir, that I had been born one of the 
country, and knew the Dutch language well, that I 
might go among the people and explain to them the 
true position and refute the stories that are circulated 
to deceive them, because I see very clearly the direc- 
tion in which we are drifting. First of all, they are 
dividing us into two camps as two races. Secondly, 
they are doing everything in their power to estrange 
the North from the South, and make that country 
a second Transvaal in so far as you are concerned, 
because, as you know, the Transvaal would take 
hone of your people and none of your products, and 
While putting on tariffs against you, were always looking 
for a port to take away even the trade ; while in their 
administration, the one man who must not ask for a 
ttfllet is the Cape Afrikander, since all the officials 
must be fetched from Holland. Well, that is the 
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policy of the Bond party ; and if they succeed, what 
will you find? You will find that they have the whole 
of Africa against them, including even the Transvaal, 
for the new population must yet get the control, since 
numbers in the end always win ; and the Colony will 
find itself burdened with a debt of twenty-eight 
millions on account of railways which lead nowhere, 
and will have nothing to show but race feeling. 
Well, you will find that you cannot live on race 
feeling. It will not give you new lands for your 
children; it will not feed your people, and will not 
give you clothes to wear. But when you have made 
the discovery, it will be too late to talk ; the map of 
Africa will be changed. 

‘ I have given you a picture of the future. It is too 
late for you now to change votes which have been 
given, and to a large extent, so far as these elections 
are concerned, the matter is over. But I think that 
to-morrow you will return me as your member. I 
shall go down to the House and fight the cause of the 
South for the next five years. The only risk is, that 
with a hostile Ministry in Cape Town, I may not be 
able to keep the North with you for five years ; but I 
must do my best, and it will rest with the people to 
aid me in my efforts. If you think that I have been 
speaking the truth to-night, you must spread the 
truth among your people all over the country, and if, 
year after year, you see my words come true, then 
you must fight more strenuously for a change. The 
elections will soon be over, and the results will 
probably be that there will be thirty-eight members 
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on our side of the House and forty-one on the other. 
There may be a change of ministers, but neither 
party will be able to claim a victory. On the one 
side, call them the Progressives if you like, is all the 
wealth, commerce, and thought of the country ; on 
the other side you have good men from the Bond, 
but they have surrendered their private judgment to 
one man, and I say to you that cannot be right ; you 
must change it. If I knew the language, I would go 
to the people in the country and I would change it, 
because I know that I am right ; but there is the 
danger I have pointed out, and we shall have to face 
it during the next five years. What I am afraid of is 
that the harm will be done, and it will be too late to 
repair it; but it rests with the people whether they 
will wake up to what is being done and the position 
which our colony is likely to drift into. To-morrow 
you will have to decide which way you will vote, 
whether you will throw in your lot with the policy 
which 1 have explained to-night, or whether you are 
going to support a Ministry which takes everything 
from Pretoria, which will be hostile to the new people 
of the Transvaal, which will drive the new state in the 
North away from you, and leave the Colony completely 
isolated politically and commercially in the south. 

‘You may think it makes very little difference 
whether you vote for me or against me, but I tell you 
it makes a great deal of difference. If you sent me 
down to Parliament with a great majority, a majority 
which must be composed of Dutch as well as English, 
then I shall be listened to in the House on the lines 
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on which I have spoken to you to-night. I may then 
lay claim fairly to represent not only the English but 
also the Afrikanders, and that will be the best answer 
I can make to the charge that I have no longer the 
confidence of the old population of this country. 
You must give me your confidence, because your 
hinterland is at stake, and I am the only man who 
can work the North with the South. Further, I 
would say to you there is no hope for you if the 
North is closed against the products of your soil. 
Look at it practically. This year we conveyed some 
fifteen thousand tons of your products to the new 
country, and that is only a beginning that was made 
— products from the Paarl, Stellenbosch, Malmesbury, 
and Piquetberg, and also cattle and sheep from those 
territories. It is true that you have lost most of 
your cattle from rinderpest, but a great many of you 
have your sheep left, and every train takes them to 
the North. Now, will you shut yourselves out from 
that great market ? Why, it is impossible that you 
can be so insane. But I am sorry to say that the 
districts of the South, the very districts that have been 
benefited, have returned members against their own 
interests and the interests of the North. I have been 
carrying their products at a loss to the North, and 
their reply is to return members which are not in 
sympathy with the new country. I do hope they 
will think over it, just as I hope you will think over it; 
but whatever happens, my policy is clear, and it is to 
work with the Progressives. It would be a wrong 
thing that the Progressives should be only of the 
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English race ; but I believe that that is not the case, 
and that there are a large number of Dutch with us. 
And there will be many more, because the future will 
show that the case has been put wrongly to the 
country. The people have been frightened by the 
statement that the object we had in view was to set 
the towns over the country, and have been turned 
aside from their true interests by race feeling out of 
sentiment for Kruger. My great anxiety during the 
next five years will be to keep the Dutch people with 
us, but it rests with the Afrikander people themselves 
to see that we are not divided into two camps. 
Whatever happens, I shall, let me repeat, carry out 
my policy, working to keep the North with the South, 
working to heal the antagonistic feelings which have 
arisen between the two races, in the earnest hope 
that even in our own time we may make a union of 
South and Central Africa.’ 

On September 3rd Mr. Rhodes addressed a meet- 
ing at Vryburg, near the scene of his old struggle to 
preserve the trade route to the north, the Suez 
Canal of the interior, as he called it, in 1883. He 
used very happily an early instance of his lifelong 
policy of insisting on racial equality, fair play for 
Dutchmen as for Englishmen under the British flag, 
to recommend his earnest appeal against fighting the 
election on racial lines. He gave also the inner 
history of the making of the Northern Railway. l n 
this speech, as in the speech at Klipdam, he mentions 
the curious fact that he cannot speak Dutch. 

1 Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I am naturally very 
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glad to be here, because this town of Vryburg is one 
of my own creations. My memory carries me back 
fourteen years, and I can remember the late governor 
coming to me and saying : “ Mr. Rhodes, I am 
afraid Bechuanaland is gone ; those freebooters will 
take the country, and Kruger, of course, is behind 
it all.” Well, I did not accept the view that we were 
going to lose the whole interior of Africa, and I 
asked that I might be allowed to go up and look 
into matters. The governor said, “ Oh, you can 
go up, but I can give you no force to back you up. 
You must use your own judgment.” I replied, 
“ Will you allow me to do what I like ? ” “ Yes,” said 

the governor, “but if you make a mess of it, I shan’t 
back you up.” I said, “ That is good enough for me.” 
And so I proceeded to this part of the country. 
I found Van Niekerk with a commando from the 
Transvaal on the Hartz River. Montsioa was 
fighting with Mankoroane, and there was a pretty 
kettle of fish. It seemed to me that the best thing 
to do was to go into the camp of my opponents, and 
so I went on a visit to Van Niekerk and De la Rey 
of the Transvaal. I shall never forget our meeting. 
When I spoke to De la Rey, his answer was, 
“ Blood must flow,” to which I remember making the 
retort, “No, give me my breakfast, and then we can 
talk about blood.” Well, I stayed with him a week, 
I became godfather to his grandchild — and we made 
a settlement. Those who were serving under De 
la Rey and Van Niekerk got their farms, and I 
secured the government of the country for Her 
Majesty the Queen, which I believe was the right 
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policy, and so both sides were more or less satisfied. 
Van Niekerk is dead, but he told me that the 
policy which I had prevented him carrying out 
was to incorporate this country with the Transvaal 
Republic. 

' Now, as I have said, the Afrikanders got their 
land, but I had great trouble with General Warren 
in getting it for'them. I took the view that inasmuch 
as this was a country which Her Majesty had left un- 
touched, and its people had taken two sides — one side 
favouring the claims of our Colony, and the other 
those of the Transvaal — it was only fair, if I succeeded 
in getting the rule for Her Majesty, that those indi- 
viduals who had been busying themselves in the 
country should get the land. Now, in the end all 
parties were satisfied, and that disposes of one of the 
principal charges which my opponents make against 
me. I shall never forget the closing scene of those 
now almost forgotten negotiations. I have often 
told the story. It seems as if it were only last night 
I was sitting on the banks of the Hartz River, dis- 
cussing the situation with the Bestuur of the Trans- 
vaal commando. They fought with me for hours. 
At last the old man De la Rey said — it was not 
the one you don’t care for, but another of the same 
family — “ Don’t talk to the youngster ; he will give 
US the land, and we had better take it, but it is no 
use trying to get the government for the Transvaal, 
because he will never let us have it. He knows it 
is the key of South Africa. Now, you had better 
settle with him, for if you don’t the troops are coming 
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up, and we shall get neither the government nor the 
land.” And so they got their land, while we kept 
the government for Cape Colony — that is, for Her 
Majesty. 

‘ Now, you can understand from that story that I feel 
a deep interest in this part of the country. Of the old 
Afrikanders of the days of which I have been speak- 
ing, few are left to go against me ; but I think those 
that still survive would tell you that in that judgment 
I dealt fairly with the question, and if this election 
were going to be decided by the old Transvaal com- 
mandants, I should confidently expect a large majority, 
for they had no complaint to make. Now, what are 
the other charges against my policy ? I hear many 
amusing stories of statements made by my opponents. 
It has been urged against me, I am told, that I want 
to get a majority for the towns for the purpose of 
abolishing duties on meat, and then the price of 
sheep will drop from £1 to 14s., and the farmers will 
be ruined. Now, any one who reads knows how 
untrue that is, because we have just arranged a con- 
vention with Natal which maintains existing duties, 
with reduction only on cattle. My own view has 
always been that the difficulties of agriculture in this 
country are so great, that we must give some protec- 
tion to the farmers, and I have never made a speech 
m a contrary sense. Now, I think the farmers may 
well say to themselves : “ If Rhodes says these things, 
he means them, and we must take his word for law. 
But when these young jackanapes come up here and 
»y them, they have no influence, and what ’s the use 
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of listening to them ? ” I am persuaded that, what 
with the drought, with the locusts and other difficulties 
with which the farmers have to contend, it is impera- 
tive that they should receive help, for you cannot 
abandon the land to the wildebeeste, and you must 
keep the farmers on the soil. It is nonsense to suggest 
that I say these things merely to catch votes, for if 
you read my speeches, you will find that they are all 
on the same lines. No man can view the position 
more fairly than I can, if you think of me as employ- 
ing ten thousand people, and consider that a reduc- 
tion in the price of meat would mean an enormous 
help to the mining industry. But I hold the doctrine 
that we must live and let live, and even if our party 
succeeds in obtaining a majority, they will not refuse 
consideration to the products of the soil. I know 
that, in all probability, I am now addressing myself 
to the Afrikanders. We may not get your votes, 
but at all events, whatever happens, you are on this 
point quite safe. 

‘ Then I hear of a story circulated by my opponents, 
that having taken the North — and many of you 
having ridden transport there know how good a 
country it is — I am desirous of selling it to the Cape 
Colony, and that the price I am asking is twenty 
millions, and in that way I am going to ruin you. 
Now, let me tell you a secret. We don’t propose to 
sell *Rhodesia, or put it up to auction. We think it 
is a much better country than this is ; and having got 
it, we mean to keep it. But I would give you a word 
Of warning to-night, and it is this, if the Bond party 
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in this colony persists in its policy of Krugerism, and 
continues to stir up race feeling, the unavoidable result 
will be that the North will be shut off from you. There 
is no question of selling the North to the Colony ; 
the real question is to keep the North from drifting 
away from you. Now, look at you all here. Where 
do you come from ? You come from the South, and 
if you are not going to the North, your children are 
going there. Now, do you see the wretched folly of 
the Bond policy of setting the North against the 
South ? What do you get from the Transvaal ? You 
get absolutely nothing save hostile tariffs. Then are 
you wise to set the North against you, and destroy 
those opportunities for commercial intercourse which 
promise to prove so beneficial to you ? 

‘ Let me give you an illustration of the absurd and 
mischievous nature of the policy to which I have 
referred. How did I come here to-day ? I came by 
the railway, did I not? Well, are you aware that I 
had to fight your battle for the railway against the 
whole weight of the influence of the Afrikander Bond ? 
Do you know that the Bond, with characteristic enter- 
prise and foresight, wished the railway to stop at 
Kimberley, and urged that if it was to go northwards, 
it should be carried through Transvaal territory to 
the Zambesi? You were to be left here out in the 
desert. Do you know — I would further ask — that I 
had to go to each farmer and buy from him the right 
to bring the railway to your doors ? Do you know 
that Mr. Hofmeyr opposed me, and tried by a resolu- 
tion in Parliament to checkmate my plans and stop 
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the railway coming here? Those, at least, are the 
facts, and I ask you to ponder them over in your 
minds, because I venture to say, that if there is one 
place in Africa which should give me a unanimous 
vote, that place is Vryburg. Surely there is not a 
member of the Bond within the sound of my voice to- 
night who is prepared to say that he dislikes the idea 
of railway communication being brought within half 
a mile of his home, and if that is so, I beg that he 
will remember that I obtained his railway for him 
after a hard battle, in which Mr, Hofmeyr, the Bond, 
and the entire force of the Transvaal influence were 
arrayed against me, 

‘ Well, I am sometimes told my ideas are too big. 
“ Yes,” I answer, “ they would be too big if I were 
living on a small island ” — say Cyprus or St. Helena 
— but we must remember that we are living on the 
fringe of a continent. Our history is only beginning, 
and therefore big ideas are essential to progress. 
Moreover, I have learned something from the history 
of the Dutch, who did a thousand miles before I 
came here, and I did two thousand ; and if I cannot 
think in a small way, some share of the blame must 
rest on the Afrikanders, because they too have had 
big ideas, although they are now gone wrong. Let 
me put a question direct to the Afrikanders. 1 would 
say to them, “You must have new countries, and new 
countries I have given to you. Is it not a fact that 
the laws are the same, that the tariffs are not against 
you, and that those countries are open, free, and 
unrestricted for you and your children ? Are these 
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the facts? Yes. Then why are you against me?” 
If you make me the reply, “ Oh, but we have to think 
of the raid,” then I would remind you of this, as to 
two of the leaders under whose banner you are fight- 
ing this election, they too tried to make war with 
Kruger. You know it, you cannot deny it. And 
what is your complaint, then, against me ? You know 
well how impossible the Kruger position has become ; 
you know there will always be trouble in Africa 
until it is settled. Why, if the Transvaal were not 
a Dutch Republic in South Africa, but only a country 
you read about in books, you would scarcely credit 
the existence of such a state of affairs as you know 
to prevail in that neighbouring Republic. You would 
not believe it possible for a civilised country to exist 
in which the majority of people are denied instruction 
for their children in their own language ; where those 
who pay the bulk of the taxation can get no vote ; 
where if even eight of them meet together, as you are 
meeting in your hundreds here to-night, they would 
be liable to be cast into gaol, because under the 
regime of President Kruger, the gathering of eight 
people is actually a crime ; where newspapers are 
suppressed if they write against the Government of 
the day, and where even the judges — as you saw 
the other day in the case of the Chief- Justice, him- 
self an Afrikander — if they happen to disagree with 
the President, are promptly swept away. 

4 Now I repeat, that if you heard that story of any 
other country, and you told it to your own child, die 
child would say, “It is impossible; I don’t believe, 
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father, such a country exists/* but you know that the 
picture I have drawn is a true one ; and I ask you, 
when you think over it, do you wonder that I got 
into trouble— do you wonder that your new Prime 
Minister who is coming in (Mr. Schreiner) also got 
into trouble, and also that even your new Com- 
missioner of Public Works, Mr. Merriman, found 
himself in the same boat? Well, gentlemen, I only 
wish I were addressing a Bond meeting on this 
branch of my remarks to-night. I should like to 
remind them that Mr. Merriman was moved by the 
seriousness of the Transvaal situation to write many 
letters to his friends in Johannesburg ; and the only 
fear he ever expressed was, that perhaps after all 
they did not mean business. 

4 How in the name of goodness can the Bond find 
serious fault with me ! I will tell you where my fault 
lies. I did not go amongst the Bond and' talk to 
them. I know that if I met them, I should convince 
them, and they would be my supporters. But I do 
not see the people, and as I do not know their 
language, their minds have been poisoned against me. 
But at least even my Bond opponents must admit 
that I have done good work in obtaining for them 
this railway and the new country in the north. But 
I am told that the Bondmen of Vryburg, some 
whom I see before me, are bent on fighting Kruger’s 
cause. I dare say, if I were to talk to a typical 
Afrikander who is going to vote against the Progres- 
sives, he would say, “Yes, I admit that you took the 
back country for us, and that you are quite fair and 
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make no difference between race and race. Still you 
are against us.” Now let me ask, and I am speaking 
solely to the Afrikanders, how am I against you? 
Can you quote me a case ? Has any privilege ever 
been denied an Afrikander and granted to any other 
race or class ? Surely, if Kruger’s burghers have 
equal rights, and the Free State burghers have equal 
rights, it is not likely I should deny them to the 
people of the Cape Colony. I tell you these are all 
lies, and now I put another aspect of the question. 
Do you think you are wise in howling against Rhodes 
in every part of the country, and especially here in 
Bechuanaland ? You may by your folly drive the 
North to take up a hostile attitude towards you, and 
what, I ask, do you imagine you are going to gain ? 
I will tell you. You will gain race feeling, you will 
succeed in setting race against race, but that will not 
feed you, that will not give you land, that will not 
secure the future of yourselves or your children. 
What, then, is it going to do ? I will tell you. It is 
going to starve you all. 

‘ Now, I want you to go home and think, for if there 
is one quality that characterises the Dutch people 
more than another, it is their common-sense, and I 
will tell you why. Because life on a South African 
farm leaves one a good deal of time for thinking. 
I say, then, first go home and think whether in what 
I have said there is not some truth. For what is the 
position I have laid before you? That there is a 
huge country stretching behind us, that the Dutch are 
the people who first settled on the soil, that they form 
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One of two races which must live together, and that 
we must take the country right up to Egypt There- 
fore, I say, we must work together. It is useless 
for you to go to your farms and abuse me. You 
know that I have taken a large piece of Africa for 
you and for your children. You know that if the two 
races act together, we can take anything; and you 
know that this trouble with the Transvaal arose owing 
to the fault of the ruler of the Transvaal, and if you 
blame me, you blame equally some of your own 
rulers, and your future Prime Minister. You know 
perfectly well that this election is being fought on 
race feeling, and it is my duty to go amongst you, 
and point out the folly of the course you have taken. 
If I were really imbued with race feeling, I could not 
talk as I have done to-night, but I disdain any such 
feeling. Many of my friends, since I was a boy of 
fifteen, in this country have been Dutchmen. I may 
mention Maasdorp, Scholtz, and many other names. 
Race feeling I cannot have in me, because my feeling 
is that the best man must come to the front whatever 
his race may be. And this is not an electioneering 
speech, for I am expressing thoughts that are many 
years old. And what has been troubling me is that 
I have been taking countries for the South, and that 
now in this election we should be divided into camps, 
with the Dutch on one side and the English on the 
other. 

‘Such a state of affairs should not exist Our 
business should be to populate these new countries. 
To-night, six hundred people are listening to my 
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words in a part of the country where fourteen years 
ago scarcely a white man was to be seen. I have 
been through all that ; you are young compared with 
me ; and what annoys me is that the people who live 
on the land in the country I was the means of saving 
for the Cape Colony, and to which I brought the 
railway despite the opposition of the Bond, that here 
the people, I am told, are going to vote against my 
policy. I cannot understand it; it is an impossible 
thing. Well, on Monday the Afrikander electors 
may record their votes against the candidates whom 
I am supporting to-night, but my policy will remain 
the same, for I shall not be turned aside from my 
purpose by the temporary anger of the Afrikanders 
against me, knowing, as I do, that five years hence 
you will all be with me, and for this reason, because 
my policy is your policy. There is no boundary to 
the ideas of the Afrikander population of this country. 
I have always been the first to take new terri- 
tories, and what can there be between me and the 
Afrikanders, who will be the first to go and occupy 
them? No, you will be with me again. But in the 
meantime, I give you a thought to take home with 
you to-night, namely, that the man who fought against 
me day in and day out to prevent the extension of 
the railway from Kimberley, and to divert the trade 
r °ute to the Transvaal, was your leader, Mr. Hofmeyr. 
Well, the building of that railway enhanced the value 
of your farms and facilitated the despatching of your 
produce to market Then think over the develop- 
ment of the North, and ask yourselves whether it is 
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a good policy that you should try to drive out of 
public life a man who has been largely instrumental 
in doing work from which you have greatly benefited. 

* But you tell me I am against the Afrikanders, and 
if you can prove that statement, I will say not another 
word. Surely my whole life's work proves the con- 
trary. Can I say more? Yes, I will say this. Just as 
I was told that I would be driven out of my district 
by the Dutch people, and just as three days ago they 
gave me the greatest majority I have ever had, a 
majority largely composed of Dutch votes, so I am 
told now that you are going to record your votes for 
Mr. Sonnenberg. Well, I believe Mr. Sonnenberg 
has every Progressive idea that I have. He belongs 
to a race that is full of progress, and I am sure he 
thinks the same as I do, only he imagines the majority 
is the other way. Well, I hope it will be discovered 
that he has made a great mistake, and that the history 
of the election of Barkly West will be repeated over 
again in the constituency of Vryburg. I believe you 
will dismiss the absurd insinuation that that victory 
was a bought one, because how can you buy thousands 
of people? It is nonsense. That, however, is the 
only reply Ons Land ever makes when the Dutch 
people vote with the Progressives, and I say that it 
is a disgrace both for the paper to say it and for the 
Afrikander people to allow them to say it. However, 
the Afrikander people know it is untrue, and I believe 
they will say that the very fact that I have committed 
faults will help me to avoid mistakes in the future, 
and that they will not refuse to co-operate with me w 
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the work I have taken in hand. If that is the view, 
not only of the Afrikander section of the electorate, 
but also of the general body of the electors, then 
I ask them on Monday to support the Progressive 
candidates, not merely because of their names, but 
because of the policy that they represent. I would 
say in conclusion that I have appealed to you to-night 
in a special way. There are many of you, no doubt, 
that came to this meeting with your hearts hardened 
against me, but I venture to assert that there are few 
of you who will go home to-night, and after thinking 
over what I have said, will still care to say, “ We are 
against you.” Rather will they say — I am speaking 
to the Afrikanders — “ We must forget the past and 
work with you again in the future, for we are con- 
vinced that our main objects — the gradual acquisition 
of Africa and the union of South Africa — are one 
and the same.”’ 

A vote of confidence in the Progressives, and of 
thanks to Mr. Rhodes, were passed enthusiastically, 
the proposer and seconder being farmers, who spoke 
in Dutch. 

Mr. Rhodes, in reply, said he felt they still had 
another thought about him — that of his connection 
with the Raid. ‘Well, the greatest raider in Africa 
is President Kruger. Once he raided his own people 
in the Free State, and twice he raided us in Stellaland 
and at Tuli — in fact, raiding had been taught in 
Africa by President Kruger.’ 

The closeness of the election, when the results were 
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known in all the constituencies, showed the accuracy 
of Mr. Rhodes’s forecast in the following speech, 
which was the second made at Vryburg, September 
5, 1898. The need of redistribution comes out forcibly 
in Mr. Rhodes’s approximate figures, and the boycot- 
ting carried on by the Afrikander Bond had not, it 
appeared, intimidated the best of the Dutch from 
backing their old leader. The prediction of victory 
for the Progressives on redistribution proved a little 
premature ; but will, no doubt, be realised before 
long. 

‘ We have had a great fight, and if we look at the 
results, we have nothing to be sorry for. I am quite 
sure about the election here, and 1 think you will 
find that the result of the whole elections for the 
country will be that we shall have thirty-nine with 
us, and probably forty nominally against us ; but if 
you investigate, you will find that on the result of the 
registered vote of this country, we shall have about 
fifty thousand of the electors with us and about thirty- 
six thousand against us. That being so, you must 
admit that the Redistribution Bill was to meet a real 
need, that the people are unfairly represented, and 
even our opponents admitted by the conclusions they 
came to that there must be redistribution. If th ,s 
election had been carried out on the redistribution that 
they agreed to, we should have won this election with 
forty-five seats, but we thought it unfair and would 
not agree to their terms, and so we fought it on the 
old registration. But even now we are almost a tie 
$8 regards members, and as regards voters we have 
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a vast majority. Besides, in the Upper House, which 
is not nominated as in other colonies, but is an elected 
House, we have fourteen against their nine. You 
will agree that the end is certain. The Progressives 
must win. Our opponents know it. There are no 
people more unhappy than our opponents to-night 
They know that we have won, and that when we go 
to the House of Assembly, we have got the country 
at our backs — the majority of the people in the 
country — and it is a very pleasant thought to know, 
that in spite of all the misrepresentations that have 
been employed by the opposite party, in spite of the 
wholesale abuse by the members of the Bond, we 
have had a large number of Dutch with us. Take 
this community here. There are some here to-night 
who will tell you privately, “We are with all this 
thought, we are with this new country in the north, 
and with all this progress, but we dare not speak our 
opinion." But during the next five years they will 
speak out. Gentlemen, we cannot make this a great 
country unless we have them with us. It is no use 
to stretch our imagination to more new countries in 
the far interior of Africa unless we have the two races 
with us. If this contest has been fought on race 
issues, it is still satisfactory ; because in spite of the 
complete system of boycotting that has been going 
on, the best of the Dutch have risked that to be with 
os. We are bound to win. The only trouble is that 
it might be a postponement of five years ; but I hope 
it will not be so. You are representing one of the 
districts I assisted to create, and there is another two 
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thousand miles ahead ; and 1 am going to work the 
lot together. 

‘ You must not think, because I am going up to the 
North, where the people are all so loyal and where 
their trouble is that I am away too long, that I have 
given up the idea of working the two together. 
There will be no tariffs and no restrictions there to 
shut you out My one thought will be to admit 
every one who wants to come, and give him equal 
rights. You are all interested in the North. It is 
a case of sending stock there, or your friends riding 
transport or working there in agriculture, and I 
should be supremely mean if I were to evince 
hostility to the South on this defeat. But it is 
pleasant to find that many of you are with my 
thoughts, and are going to fight the same battle. 
It has fallen to few to be the authors, so to speak, of a 
huge new country such as that in the north, extend- 
ing over eight hundred thousand square miles. It is 
quite enough for the ambition of any man to be able 
to develop it, but at the same time I cannot abandon 
the thought that that territory should be worked 
through the South. I owe everything to the South. 
Every honour I have received has been gained in 
the South, and I should be extremely small-minded 
if I were to go and start a policy of antagonism to 
the South. I know I have got the people of the 
Colony with me. Look how the voters recorded 
their votes in this election, and as regards the 
numbers, what is the difference between thirty- 
nine and forty? Simply two individuals in Aliwa 
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North. And in the Upper House we have fourteen 
to nine. 

‘ I say, then, we have the whole country with us. 
If any man has property, if any man has intelligence, 
if any man has a thought of progress, he is a Pro- 
gressive ; and we know that our opponents, an 
enormous number of them, have been stirred up (and 
for the last time) on the question of race feeling, and 
in spite of that question being used in the most terrible 
manner, and every farmer threatened by his neighbour 
with boycotting, still a large number of the Dutch 
population have voted with us. We are not beaten 
to-night. We have won. The battle is over. The 
Party of Progress must govern South Africa ; it will 
become supreme in Cape Colony ; it will have its 
union with the North; it will have its relations with 
the Transvaal, which will also have to consider equal 
rights for every civilised man/ 

A speech at Port Elizabeth, made September 17, 
1898, gave Mr. Rhodes the opportunity of showing 
a little genial pride in an art which he does not often 
practise, though he has made more than one success 
— the art of phrase-making. The rare felicity of 
‘unctuous rectitude,’ as applied to that self-righteous 
and censorious attitude so dear to a certain not 
uncommon type of Englishman, is quite wrongly 
described by the French as hypocrisy. Mr. Rhodes 
invented a phrase for a quality that existed, but had 
before that time defied attempts at nomenclature, and 
the phrase is illuminating. 

* It is about two years ago since I left you, since you 
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greeted me on the occasion when I came down from 
the north. I had been in a good deal of trouble, 
and I had never until then asked your support ; but 
when you felt that I required help, or rather, that my 
thoughts required help, you came forward as one 
man and gave me your cordial assistance. You re- 
member that, unknowingly, we then invented a great 
epigram here. You remember that when you greeted 
me I told you — and please hear the end of the story — 
I told you that I was going to meet the unctuous 
rectitude of my countrymen. Well, you know that 
great objection was taken to that remark. When I 
got to Madeira I was met by a number of friends, who 
said, “ Please, Mr. Rhodes, explain that. Say that you 
said the anxious rectitude of your countrymen.” I 
said, " No ; unctuous, and I am going to stick by it.” 
Well, you know the humour of our people. They 
were absolutely pleased with it. They thought it was 
justified, and the phrase has become a household 
word. They feel that some of them are going a 
little too far in their moral rectitude, and owing to 
the happy good humour of our people they have 
adopted that saying which amused them. 

* Now, you have a great work before you. You 
know that we are to decide within a few days the 
elections of the colony. If we do not get a united 
party, if the Bond is supreme, you will be under the 
domination of Krugerism for the next five years. My 
friend here says something about taking the country, 
but he must remember that I have the northern 
territory, and I can go and attend to it ; but I am 
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sorry to say that most of you will have to remain 
here and be under the domination of that despotism 
if we do not get a united party. But we have had 
some good news to-day. The oldest Dutch con- 
stituency, what was supposed to be the most extreme 
Dutch constituency, has by a large majority elected 
Sir James Sivewright, and he was ticketed by Ons 
Land with the dreadful letter “R..” which I believe 
has reference to my name, so that that they cannot 
get out of it to-morrow by saying there is this reason, 
or that reason, because the head-centre of Afrikan- 
derism in the Cape Colony has had the good sense 
to return a man who has our Progressive ideas. I 
think that is a great knock for Krugerism. I do not 
say that that is a knock for the Dutch, because I 
believe that the majority of the Dutch are with us. 

‘ I will admit this — that there was one fault or 
complaint against me — the unfortunate incident in the 
Transvaal. But when we went into details, it was 
brought home to us in the clearest light that the 
coming Prime Minister had felt that the conduct of 
the Transvaal Government was so helplessly bad that 
he was prepared to go to war with them with Her 
Majesty’s troops, and that the coming Commissioner 
for Public Works (Mr. Merriman) had encouraged 
the people in Johannesburg, not under constitutional 
rule, as his letter says, to fight the question out— -and 
had expressed the hope that they had corns on their 
hands. Well, that was the position. Two members of 
the coming Ministry of the Bond were equally desirous 
that Kruger should either change or disappear. On 
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hearing this, the Dutch people naturally said, “ Well, 
then, what are we fighting with Rhodes about ? At 
any rate, Rhodes has given us a new country, where 
our people can go on equal terms and with equal 
rights; why should we drive this man out of the 
country and put in a Bond Ministry, two of the 
members of which, and two of the Bond leaders, were 
equally desirous that Kruger should disappear, one 
stating it openly and the other stating it by means of 
confidential communications ? " 

‘ Now, one of the accusations made against me — and 
made by many of my friends — is that 1 have no right 
to interfere with Port Elizabeth in the present election. 
I will put to you the case fairly. After consider- 
able thought, I have come to the conclusion that in 
our politics, with the points before us, there is no room 
for three parties, that it will take us all our time to 
beat Krugerism, which I have already described as 
Afrikanderism, upon the basis of the Transvaal, which 
simply makes a difference between those who are born 
here and those who come here. We can see no 
difference. That is what we are fighting, and we 
cannot afford to have a third party. 

* What is your great desire ? Progress, and that 
you should be properly represented in Parliament for 
progress. Your desire is that you should have proper 
representation in your councils, so that you may 
progress, and lead the Dutch — the Progressive Dutch 
to go with you. Now let us look at last session. 
We had the Redistribution Bill, which was carried. 
As soon as it was carried the leader of the Bond in 
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the House, Mr. Schreiner, found out that some of the 
Independents did not like the Government. They 
said that Sir Gordon Sprigg was this and that Sir 
James Sivewright was that, and he put forward his 
motion of “ No confidence.” He carried his “ No 
confidence,” and by what vote ? By the vote of the 
Independents — by the votes of Mr. Hay, Mr. Weiner, 
Mr. Solomon, Mr. Beard, and Mr. Molteno ; in fact, 
all the Independents except their leader. Just look 
at the point. You had your proper representation 
before Parliament, and the bill would have been 
carried had the Independents not voted against it, 
and now we are fighting this election over it And 
suppose we are beaten, you will be without your 
proper representation for the next five years, and to 
whom do you owe this position ? To the Indepen- 
dents again. I can respect your Bondmen, and I can 
fight your Bondmen. I am a Progressive — with the 
Progressive party — and I am going to fight with them 
whatever my position may be. But these Indepen- 
dents! I cannot stand them. But I know exactly 
what is going to happen, and I am going to make my 
prophecy — I only hope that this one here is not going 
to be returned, 

‘Well, this is my prophecy— the number of them is 
small, and they are going to end in the arms of the 
Bond. Of course, they will give all sorts of reasons for 
their attitude. They will say that they are going to 
hold the balance between the two races ; that they are 
going to avert bloodshed. But how absurd all this is ! 
I have been amongst the Dutch people, and I know 
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that there is not the slightest desire for bloodshed. 
All this comes from Camp Street ; that is where all 
this talk comes from. YVhy, the country people, the 
Dutch people, have not the slightest idea of it. They 
say with regard to the Transvaal — the Progressive 
Dutch say — they want a change in the conduct of the 
Transvaal as much as we do. But the Independents 
are to hold the balance, and I am not at all sure that 
we will not find that the old gentleman in Camp Street 
will hold the balance. I have marked them down in 
that character, and every Independent I place across 
against, meaning that whenever the contest is over we 
can count him as with the Bond. You have the two 
parties in the House, and I know that you are all 
strong in the hope that the Progressive party may 
win. You need not think that I have indulged in 
this speech against Independents without due thought. 
When I look back and see that they nearly wrecked 
the principle of redistribution ; when I know that they, 
and especially your member, nearly upset the railway 
to the north, and kept you out of communication for a 
whole year, I think I have a right to speak. I am 
not afraid of the Bond party. Day by day I have 
gone amongst the Dutchmen in many parts of the 
colony, and have found that they are with me, and 
know full well that I can work with them again. But 
I know that we have to defeat Krugerism as applied to 
this country. That is the idea, to keep the power in 
the hands of a few people subservient to the power o 
Camp Street, and that is what we are fighting against 
in this election. And we are going to win. 
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‘ A great deal has been said as to my position, and I 
can tell you in a few words that I am not going away 
from the country to which I owe so much. I am 
going to fight for the principles that your party has 
adopted, in whatever position 1 may be. I have a lot 
of work to do yet. If you will only think of it, we 
are getting on very nicely with our telegraph through 
the continent. You may say, “What has that to do 
with us?" I say everything. Your cable rates will 
be reduced by half. They have already been reduced 
owing to fear of the new line, and it is drawing on 
us. As you know, Sir Herbert Kitchener only started 
the other day, and we can fancy we see them march- 
ing to-night towards Khartoum. We are coming up 
from the South, and we are going to join him as sure 
as I am standing here. That is not in the interests 
only of an imaginative idea ; it is in the interests of • 
this country, and, as Mr. Lawley very neatly put it 
at Bulawayo, what was attempted by Alexander, 
Cambyses, and Napoleon we practical people are 
going to finish. That is something better for me to 
do than to retire to a hermit’s cell, the destination 
devoutly wished for me by the Independents to-day. 
And I am going to make the railway to Tanganyika, 
and that is going to benefit you. You will send up the 
goods, and we will bring down the millions of labourers! 
and distribute them amongst the mines. At Tangan^ 
yika they labour for 2 d. a day, and that reminds mp> 
°f the last time I visited Egypt, when I went to hi 
place below Cairo. In a chat I had with the man ia! 
charge of large works he said, “ I don’t know what' 

2Q 
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is going to happen to us ; we can’t go on with these 
irrigation works. Would you believe it, we are pay- 
ing labour 3d. a day.” I said, “ I don’t know what is 
coming to Egypt” With such a supply of labour we 
can work many of those mines which are not payable 
to-day on account of the heavy charges for labour. 
This, I may remark, is being used against me by some 
of the natives. They say Mr. Rhodes is going to 
make us work for 2d. a day. Now, the only way we 
can gain this advantage of cheap labour is by exten- 
sion of the railway lines. You do not know what you 
have missed. When I went to Beira I was in trouble, 
and I had been up a great deal. The proposition 
was, we must have a railway, and in my daily walks 
through the veldt I discussed the problem — Beira to 
Bulawayo or Mafeking to Bulawayo ? I had the 
•money. On the one hand the distance was 600 miles, 
and on the other 1250 miles. I decided for Port Eliza- 
beth and the South. I do not say that because there 
is an election before you, hut because it was the 
thought which came. What decided me was not 
your vote, not your ideas, but I had made my plans as a 
youngster that I would have the Cape as the basis for 
the development of Africa. If I had decided on the 
Beira route, all connection with the South was over. 
Look at the map. There are other ports to consider. 
Strong reasons might be advanced towards an 
opposite course, but I had made up my mind, and my 
idea was to develop South Africa from the south. 
If we get our money for Tanganyika — and of course 
we will get it — I propose that the line from Salisbury 
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should be extended and join our line farther in on the 
Zambesi, so as not to be in competition. It is one 
of the greatest mistakes for a man to work competing 
railways ; he cannot afford the competition, and will 
probably be working at a loss. I propose to let the 
Beira line join farther north, so as not to interfere 
with the relations of the South. 

‘ There is the work of the telegraph to do ; there 
is the work of the railway to do ; and there is another 
very big question — an approaching question — the 
question of union, of South African federation. That 
federation is very close. By federation I mean that 
the native question, the laws, and the railways should 
be together. Local questions should be dealt with 
by the local States. The solution does not rest with 
me ; it is being discussed to-night. If we could look 
to-night into the various camps thousands of miles 
away we would see strong men returning from their 
mines. They are discussing the richness of their 
mines. On them depends federation. If that country 
is rich, the prize of Africa will be the North. If 
you will not have it, Natal will federate to-morrow ; 
and I can state here that if I am driven away by a 
Bond Ministry under Hofmeyr management I shall 
turn my thoughts to Natal. I am determined to have 
union. Some people may say, “But how about the 
Transvaal, between the Colony, Natal, and the North ?” 
I do not consider the Transvaal ; I am thinking of the 
next twenty-five years, when the new population must 
have their proper position. If we get Natal the 
other States must fall in. Now, you are beginning to 
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follow my thought. The question is, Will the Cape, 
by its own conduct, be left out in the cold ? The people 
in the North are not going to have any feeling for a 
State in the South which is not necessary to them, 
and which is dominated by the tactics of the Bond. 
Assume that a Bond Ministry gets the power. In 
your responsible position I talk to you boldly. I 
must speak out boldly. I see the danger that is com- 
ing. My North is all right. No human being could 
have better prospects. Eight hundred thousand square 
miles with a loyal people. You might fairly say, 
“ Why don't you go there ? ” I will tell you why. 1 
am determined not to leave the South till I see that 
you are clear of the risk of being dominated by 
Krugerism. And my picture would not be a com- 
plete one if the future held a union of States in the 
North and the Cape was left out in the cold. Last 
year we took .£600,000 worth of goods, and the bulk 
of these goods came through Port Elizabeth. I 
have arranged the railways to the North so that 
whatever trade we have in the North will have to 
come through this port You will admit that East 
London cannot deal with our trade because that is not 
the nearest route, and Cape Town is too remote. I have 
sketched the extension of the line, and, having spent 
j£ 2, 000,000 on the Mafeking- Bulawayo line, I would 
not be a business man to put another line into competi- 
tion with it. I wish to earn dividends on that line, so 
as to get guarantees from Her Majesty to go on to 
Tanganyika. Thus you will see that it is essential y 
In the interests of the port to support no Independents. 
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Now I have put to you practically why I cannot retire 
from public life. My telegraph will go to the dogs, 
and my railway will not go to Tanganyika, and the 
efforts of my public life for the union of South Africa 
would be done with. I believe, therefore, in dealing 
with people whose confidence I think I possess, 
rather than in retiring to the position of meditation 
which my dearest friends suggest for me. Apart from 
chaff, I think you can see with these objects before 
me why I should not retire. It would be paltry on 
my part, having the opportunity to forward them 
better, perhaps, than any other man in South Africa, 
were I to propose to retire. I hope you are with me 
in the ideas that I have sketched to you to-night, that 
you will see the whole thing as a picture — a picture 
that can be worked out ; but it can only be worked 
out if you are thoroughly with me in that idea. Do 
not spoil the whole thing, when one looks for co-opera- 
tion, by sending down an Independent. I am not 
saying this personally, but do not send down to Parlia- 
ment an Independent whose whole mind is antagon- 
istic to these thoughts. Send down those who will 
loyally work with these thoughts. The North is asking 
from you nothing. The North is my thought. Co- 
operation is my thought — Federalism and the Union 
of South Africa. 

The last of these Election Speeches of 1898 is the 
speech made in Good Hope Hall to a Cape Town 
audience, October 25th. The result of an inquiry 
into charges of Capitalist bribery — the exposure of 
the accusers — will be noted. 
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Mr. Rhodes, who met with a tremendous ovation on 
rising to address the gathering, and a voice, ‘Take 
off your coat,’ said — 

‘ There is no one to fight to-night. Now, gentle- 
men, the last time I met a Cape Town audience 
was during the Council elections, when we had a 
great fight, and we won. I met you in the hall 
close by, and we had a very successful meeting, 
and I felt that our case had your support. Since 
then, as far as I am personally concerned, there has 
been a good deal of work. I had to go home to 
get my Charter right, and I came back, and we fought 
another election, and in spite of having no organisa- 
tion, and in spite of being taken by surprise, we had 
a tie. And a tie on what question ? On the question 
of the proper representation of the people, because 
you must remember that the greater covers the less. 
If you get proper representation of the people, you 
will get those measures which you, as Progressive 
people, desire. If we don’t have proper represen- 
tation, we shall not get those measures, and therefore 
we have to do everything in our power to get a 
proper Redistribution Bill. Well, the speaker before 
me told you exactly what the position is, but I will 
even bore you by labouring the point again. You 
have a hundred and eight thousand voters in the 
country. Eighty per cent, voting would be eighty- 
six thousand. When 1 say eighty per cent, voting, I 
m e a n to say that if you made a careful calculation, 
and eighty-six thousand had recorded their votes, you 
would have fifty thousand votes, and the people who 
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are in charge of this country thirty-six thousand. Well, 
that is a most anomalous condition. That is a most 
extraordinary position. But what do those people do 
who are in power ? After they had declared that 
they would give you a Redistribution Bill ; after 
getting into power and finding that they were in a 
hopeless minority, so far as the people were con- 
cerned, they say they will give no redistribution at 
all. They wish to keep us in a position which I call 
an application of Krugerism. 

* I will tell you what I mean by Krugerism. As you 
know, in the Transvaal the whole of the wealth, the 
greater portion of the population, practically the 
whole of the intelligence, is not represented at all, 
but they are lived upon by foreigners and an ignorant 
minority. Now, in this country they desire to apply 
Krugerism in this way. They are perfectly aware 
that the votes of the majority are for the party of 
progress, and they say, “ We will not allow you to be 
fairly represented, we will evade it in every possible 
way, and allow the government of the country to be 
carried on by a minority, and we will prevent any fair 
redistribution, so as to prevent the majority having a 
voice.” This is really Krugerism again in a minor 
form, and that is what we are fighting. And shall 
we win? Well, it will depend upon ourselves. Yes, 
if we keep united in the Cape Parliament, we shall 
win. But there are always some weak-kneed ones. 
There are always a number of those who have immense 
rectitude, who are always finding reasons for not 
voting with the Progressive party. At present we 
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are united, but I cannot help throwing back my 
thoughts to last session, when there was a third party. 
I will go through a few names. What occurred last 
session ? We had a bill for the better representation 
of the people, on which hung the whole issue of 
Africa, and we should have won it. Let us look at 
the names of the third party and see what they did. 
There were about six of them. Messrs. Weiner and 
Beard were two of them. Mr. Beard, just before 
leaving for England, said, “ 1 voted no confidence 
because I am perfectly sure that Mr. Schreiner will 
give us a Redistribution Bill.” Now, remember his 
words. Mr. Schreiner has not given us redistribu- 
tion, and he does not intend to give us redistribution, 
except after a year’s consideration, when he says he 
will give you a bill that will not alter the balance of 
power. That means that his extraordinarily subtle 
mind will devise a bill which will still keep the 
thirty -six thousand voters in power, as against the 
fifty thousand. That was the statement of two of the 
Independent party, that Mr. Schreiner would give a 
fair and honest redistribution. Now, let us think of 
another — Mr. Hay. He went to Victoria East, and 

all I can tell you about him is that he was proposed 
and seconded by Bondmen. Mr. Jones came to Port 
Elizabeth, and I was able to effectually clear him out. 
Mr. Molteno went to Tembuland, and he stated that 
Mr, Innes was his leader, but I am glad to say he 
was not returned, for I am sure he would have given 
trouble; and last but not least, Mr. Solomon made 
an attempt with us again in Victoria East. 
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* Well, I think you will all agree that he has ended 
in the arms of the Bond, because he is now the 
Attorney-General in a Bond ministry. (A voice : 
“ Without a seat.”) Yes ; but remember it was he who 
wrecked redistribution, and here was a man who 
represented a Progressive community. He deserted 
us at the most critical moment, and he lost redistri- 
bution to the country, because if he had voted fairly, 
we would have had redistribution to-day, and our 
troubles would have been over. We know now that 
just before he gave his vote, Mr. Schreiner ap- 
proached him and said, “ In case I win I am going 
to form a ministry, do you think you will be with 
me ? ” Mr. Solomon, upon that, voted against all his 
principles, and wrecked redistribution. We find him 
now with Mr. Schreiner, but I am told it is a most 
improper thing in the House to say that that was a 
bargain, and that he sold himself. 1 am told that it 
is a most improper thing to say that that was a bar- 
gain, and that he sold himself for thirty pieces of 
silver. 

' I may be much abused, but I still hold to my 
opinions. And what is the lesson I have to teach 
you? It is that you must at elections make your 
candidates give you pledges, and that you must once 
for all dismiss in the future having those gentlemen 
called Independents. You form your thoughts and 
your ideas, and come to good conclusions on the 
issues before the country. A gentleman appears 
wth a most upright character and gives you prin- 
ciple and if he says that he must be independent, 
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you may be sure that the Independent will eventually 
land in the arms of your opponents. At any rate, 
that has been our experience, and I am not at all sure 
it will not be our experience again. I think it is but 
fair that we should enjoy the same politics as the 
old country, where people who come before a consti- 
tuency have to give certain pledges, and they no more 
think of being Independent — which means dealing 
with the opposite side — than of flying. They simply 
say : We will pledge ourselves to a certain party, and 
if we choose to differ, we will place ourselves in the 
hands of our constituents. The whole of our politics 
now have been ruined by the Independent party, and 
if you will take my advice, in future, when your candi- 
dates stand before you, make them give you distinct 
pledges to stand to a certain party, and if their 
consciences will not allow them to stand to the party, 
make an agreement that they will submit themselves 
to their constituents. Have no more of these Inde- 
pendent members. When you choose your members, 
take pledges from them, and if their consciences come 
in, let them submit themselves to your votes, and you 
will settle their consciences. 

‘ Now, I won’t tire you to-night, but you may have 
noticed in the last few days that in the House there 
has been a most undesirable time. We have been 
throwing mud at each other, for you must remember 
that the party that now is in opposition, and that last 
session was in power, had rightly to challenge our 
opponents, who had been for the last twelve months 
indulging in the following class of statements: that 
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we were impure, that we were wanting in rectitude, 
and we had no righteousness, and that we had practi- 
cally bribed everybody. Well, naturally, when we 
came down here to the House, we said, “ Now, prove 
your statements; prove that we have bribed some 
one ; prove that we have been guilty of impurity ; 
prove that we have been wanting in rectitude, and 
that we have been lacking in uprightness.” Because 
you must remember the present Treasurer's favourite 
theme was, “Righteousness exalteth a nation.” What 
has at any rate been the result of these unpleasant 
days? Why, if you have read the papers, you have 
found out that absolutely, in so far as the late 
ministry is concerned, and their supporters, not a 
single charge has been maintained. The only small 
thing that has come out of the whole discussion is 
that Mr. Merriman, when he was canvassing, used 
his position with the Mutual to try and get hold 
of Dr. Smartt’s supporters, and that Mr. Schreiner 
deliberately purchased Mr. Solomon and his prin- 
ciples for a Ministerial berth. Neatly put, that is a 
summary of the whole of our debates. I am glad it 
occurred, for many a man in the street, because some 
of us possess wealth, had a sort of idea there was 
something in these charges — that there had been a 
great deal of purchasing and a good deal of improper 
use of money. You must be glad to hear that these 
charges have ended in nothing, and they have landed 
their own party in a most unhappy position. 

‘Now, having dealt with the issue before us, and the 
purity of our position as against the position of our 
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opponents, I would just say a few words as to what we 
depend upon to get a Progressive majority in Parlia- 
ment, and a Progressive Ministry. You must re- 
member the whole of the issues of Africa are before 
you now. You are in an exceedingly pleasant and 
happy position, in so far as politics are concerned. A 
hundred years hence the whole of the races and rela- 
tions of this country will be settled, and you have to 
assist We have developed this new state in the 
North. We are just considering closer relations with 
Natal. We know the Republics must change on 
account of the enormous influx of Europeans. 1 
know I have to be awfully careful about the Re- 
publics, so as not to hurt any one's feelings. But still 
we know that these two states are to change very 
rapidly, and it rests with the Colony at the base, it 
rests with us here, as to what will be the relations 
with the other states in South Africa. But when 
you think that, in addition to that, in the north of 
Africa the whole thing is changed by the conquest of 
Khartoum, and that what appeared to be imaginative 
madness five years ago is absolutely practicable now. 
And when we know absolutely that we are going to 
join — I know for myself and the state I represent 
that we shall join — the matter is beyond dispute. It 
hr the agreement of all. Only the other day, I heard 
that the telegraph was nearly into Nyassa, that it will 
he completed to Tanganyika by the end of the year, 
and then I have only six hundred miles to Uganda, 
and we know that Kitchener is at Sobat You see, it 
1§ : a very little distance, and what you feel is that you 
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will take a part in the whole work. And then we are 
opposed by this non- Progressive party who hate any 
expansion, because they think that it means their anni- 
hilation. We must remember that it is not the Dutch 
people, for this non- Progressive party consists of just 
a few. It is Camp Street ; it is Pretoria. It is not 
the people, it is not the Dutch people. It is a little 
coterie who hate expansion, and who wish to keep 
in their own narrow groove of misrepresentation and 
libel to maintain their position. Not having the 
decision to face the people, and not having the 
courage to face Parliament, they have to do it by 
subterranean alleys. Gentlemen, we are not fighting 
the Dutch people, but the coterie, and I believe we 
shall succeed — and we shall succeed through this 
expansion that is going on, and which you all 
share in the satisfaction of working for. As I said 
just now, you believe now we are going to join from 
north to south. You hope you will share in that. 
You believe now thoroughly in federation in South 
Africa, in the union of the neighbouring states. 
Now, these are all principles of the Progressive 
party. 

‘ I will tell you a good story. It is an interesting 
story on that question of union from the North. As 
you are aware, and as I believe, we were very nearly 
at war with France, I think four years ago; I 
think it is four years ago. Oh yes, it was a year 
before the raid — I always date a thing from that 
That was at the time that I was made a Privy 
Councillor. I was staying with Lord Rosebery, 
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and we were talking about many things. I said, I 
believed the chief risk to us in the world was through 
the delay of the people getting up from Uganda, 
if the French got across and cut in between 
Khartoum and Uganda ; and he said, “ All I can say 
is that if they do that, that is a question I would 
fight upon.” We will follow that story. About a 
week or a fortnight afterwards, the French ambas- 
sador said he would like to see me, and I went and 
saw him, and he was exceedingly civil, and he got 
talking upon various questions, and he said, “ Now, 
what do you think is the risk of war in the world ?” I 
said, “ I think the risk in the world is your going on to 
the Nile either from the east or west.” And he said, 
“ What would England do? ” and I said, “ I am sure 
she would fight” He said, “Why do you think 
that?” I said, "Because Lord Rosebery told me 
so two days ago. and he represents the Liberals, 
and if the Conservatives were in, they would be 
worse.” 

‘ Now, why do I tell you that story ? I tell it to 
show that the French are perfectly well aware that 
Marchand is not on the N ile without plenty of warn- 
ing to the French Government. If I, as an out- 
sider, was privileged to know that, and told the 
French ambassador, you may be sure they were told 
that by the English Government four years ago. 
Well, the French people knew that their Government 
was warned four years ago, that if they went and 
occupied the Nile between Khartoum and Uganda, 
England would make it a fighting question. I may 
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finish my story by saying that I told Lord Rosebery 
afterwards that I had told the French ambassador 
this, and he said he was glad. He said, “ I am glad 
you let them know that that was my feeling as the 
Liberal Prime Minister.” Why I mention this to- 
night is — well (turning to the reporters), sometimes 
these gentlemen cable — I don’t know, every little 
helps. I am not sure the French people are aware 
how strongly their Government was informed that 
the occupation of the Nile would be an unfriendly 
act to England, how strongly their Government were 
informed of that four years ago. Sir Edward Grey 
stated this in the House of Commons six months 
later, and I say, with all humility, what came to 
pass. I mention this to show that our Government 
has not been slack in this matter, but has continually 
warned the French Government that the occupa- 
tion of the Nile would be an unfriendly act. In my 
small way, with this South African development, I 
have had several very interesting experiences. I 
remember on one occasion Mr. Gladstone asked to 
see me, and he was talking about Uganda, and he 
said, “ Fancy being dragged into the centre of Africa, 
and, do you know, it is all due to these wretched 
missionaries.” He said, “ Our burden is too great ; 
as it is, I cannot find the people to govern all our 
dependencies. We have too much, Mr. Rhodes, to 
do.” He was also good enough to say, “ I don’t 
blame you ; you never give us any trouble. We 
have too much of the world, and now these wretched 
missionaries are dragging me into Uganda.” It only 
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seems the other day when we were in Uganda, and 
do you know whom we have to thank for it all ? 
Lord Rosebery. He fought the whole Liberal 
Cabinet on the question, and it was a question either 
of remaining in Uganda or of parting with Lord 
Rosebery, and we must always remember that he is 
one of those Englishmen who must be credited with 
a portion of the British Empire. I know it is a fact, 
and the reason he got no credit for it was, as was 
natural, he has said nothing about it himself, and the 
other party was too clever to give him the credit for it. 
And so through accident, you may say, Khartoum 
has been taken and the valley of the Nile, and we 
are coming up from the south, and I wish Cape 
Colony to share in the whole development 

* Our opponents are opposed to that thought, saying 
it is all imaginative, and will be no good to us, 
because all our troubles have come from northern 
extension. But we recognise now, even in the little 
details of the telegraph, that it will be a competitor 
with the cable, and that you will be getting your 
rates lowered. We recognise now that all our young 
people are going to the North, and that the enormous 
development of this city and the enormous increase 
in the value of city property is due to the value of 
the interior. And so my opponents are giving up 
accusing me of simply loose imagination, and are 
beginning to recognise that they must give fair con- 
sideration to the North. Gentlemen, I don’t want 
their consideration. In my time of trial in connec- 
tion with the development of the North, I got a lot o 
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abuse from them, because they were under the in- 
fluence of Pretoria. I don’t blame President Kruger. 
He saw very clearly that the North ought to be 
developed, but he saw his future was over when I 
took the North, — as he once said very fairly to 
myself, “ Rhodes, you are putting a ring fence round 
me, and that is why I am fighting you.” That was 
why he dreaded the North, but the party who are 
the Government of the Cape Colony have no reason 
to do mischief to this northern development. They 
are the party in power. They say they will be well 
disposed to the North, but in their hearts they are 
against it. They would welcome with delight the 
morning paper that told them that the mines had 
collapsed. My friend the member for Colesberg 
said the North only contained bamboos and native 
women, and, as I said the other day in the House, 
I feel sure he prays earnestly every morning that the 
hinterland may prove a swamp and that the mines 
may prove a failure. It is with these people that we 
have to deal, and whom I have to consider, as the re- 
presentative of a neighbouring state, because I have 
been restored to my old position, and I to a certain 
extent govern the relations of that state with the 
other states of South Africa. I am naturally desirous 
of keeping on welding that state together with Cape 
Colony and Natal, and with the future Government of 
the Transvaal. All these things are perfectly sure to 
come. It is as sure as it is that we shall get through 
to Egypt with the telegraph, and subsequently with 
the railway. 
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‘ It is those thoughts that young men have to work 
for, it is those thoughts that you must put your 
members of Parliament in to represent. You are no 
longer working for imaginative ideas, but practical, 
and it means the benefit of every one here, that is, at 
this meeting to-night. We fight in this portion of 
South Africa for the proper representation of the 
people. We are the proper representatives of the 
people, because we know that when those whom 
we term the Progressives get a majority — we shall 
have a majority — they will work for this measure, 
they will work for education, for irrigation, and all 
the other matters which are necessary for the people. 
They will work for closer union with the Free State 
and Natal, and they will work for the development 
of the civilisation of Africa, and for closer union 
with the neighbouring states. You have no feeling 
against the Dutch. I am sure I have none against 
them, but 1 determine to fight back to back with the 
intelligent section of the Dutch population against 
this terrible Commissie van Toezicht system. It is 
absolutely the gentleman in Camp Street, and that 
youngster in the Ons Land office, who are running 
the whole country. It is absolutely so. I have 
talked with individual members of Parliament who 
have been returned on this side of the House. They 
have been terrorised. They are absolute servants. 
They hate the whole thing, but dare not move 
against it It is this terrorism that we are fighting 
with the Dutch, and we shall overcome it. It is a 
terrorism initiated from Pretoria. The whole of the 
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Transvaal is governed by one man, with servants 
from a foreign state. One must not think that the 
Hollanders have any influence with President Kruger. 
They are his servants. They might be immediately 
dismissed. As to the present Prime Minister, he is 
merely the servant of President Kruger. 

* I can tell you a good story about the Treasurer too. 
There was an awful revelation the other day, that 
during the raid the present Treasurer had encouraged 
the revolutionists in Johannesburg to rebel, and his 
only fear was that they did not mean business. He 
had sketched what he desired — an English republic — 
and he said that the revolutionists must look out for 
the Dutch in the Cape Colony. But if there is one 
thing which the Dutch people detest, it is an English 
republic. They would rather be under the Queen. 
So it was the most horrifying letter that could have 
been written. When I went through my own 
constituency, I was asked to explain questions con- 
nected with the revolution in the Transvaal. I did 
explain, and I pointed out to them that two of their 
new ministers were equally culpable ; for Mr. Merriman 
had encouraged the revolution by letter and then 
damned it when it failed — and Mr. Schreiner was 
only too desirous to go to war with Kruger by 
means of the military, and this is a most uncomfort- 
able thing for the people of this country. If we are 
to fight at all, we would like to fight with our own 
people, and not introduce a foreign army. Of course, 
the point in connection with the Drifts is that the 
matter was not to be left for a meeting of Parliament. 
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If Kruger had not agreed to our proposals, we should 
have been at war in twenty-four hours. Mr. Schreiner 
made a subsequent statement that it was subject to 
the approval of Parliament. Nothing of the kind. 
If Paul Kruger had not climbed down, we should 
have been at war within twenty-four hours. Two of 
our ministers had fully agreed to make war on Kruger 
from their different points of view, so that you can 
quite understand that my constituents, when they 
knew this, could not make any difference between 
myself and those two excellent gentlemen whom the 
Afrikander party have now elected as their leaders. 
And if you remove the question of the Jameson Raid 
and the revolution, naturally the Dutch people will 
cling to a person who has developed a great deal of 
Africa, and who is going to develop a great deal more. 

* I am afraid I have tired you, gentlemen, but I have 
been pointing out to you the need of your Redistri- 
bution Bill, the deeper reason of those terrible wrang- 
lings that have been going on in Parliament during 
the last few days, and the scope of the Progressive 
party, and the object that lies behind it ; and I have 
been showing that the reason why 1 am anxious for 
a change is that I am afraid to see a party or ministers 
in power, whose only politics are that they wish for my 
head on a charger, and who are therefore most antago- 
nistic to the state which has been created in the North. 
I will do everything I possibly can for their removal 
and for a change, because having commenced my life 
in the Cape Colony, owing to the Cape Colony all my 
work and my position, it is natural that I should continue 
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to hold that thought of a big scheme of the federal union 
of Africa. I know that you have placed in power 
a party whose whole thought is against the union of 
Africa, who wish for separation in the same way that 
Kruger desired separation, because separation means 
their own combination. Under union the gentleman 
of Camp Street must disappear, under union the 
President of the Transvaal must disappear. Our 
whole politics, whether Bond or Progressive, are 
subordinate to the ambition of these two men. 

‘ Now, we are on the other side. We cannot win — 
and when I say we, I mean the Progressives — unless 
we have a majority in Parliament, and that majority 
is due to us upon our votes. The Cape Colony is 
different from the Transvaal. The Transvaal is an 
oligarchy, but in the Cape Colony we have adopted 
representation by the people, and therefore we should 
have representation proportionate to our votes. We 
must have the representation which is due to us on 
our numbers. We are fifty thousand against thirty- 
six thousand. We have equality of numbers in the 
House, and we are told that we are not entitled even 
to the members that we have got, and that they all 
got in by corruption, bribery, and immorality, un- 
righteousness, and impurity. That is what we are 
told ; but we say this, Give us representation pro- 
portionate to our votes. This is an English colony. 
We are entitled to representation on the basis of the 
franchise passed by our people. Give us a fair repre- 
sentation, and that, gentlemen, is the whole question ; 
afl d if the people support us earnestly, and if we 
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don’t become separated by the ideas of rectitude 
which end in pecuniary emoluments, if we do not 
separate and if we fight as one party, we shall win. 
We shall get a Progressive majority : we shall get the 
Progressives in power, Progressives representing the 
Dutch as well as the English. When we are in 
power, during the next five years we shall prove 
whether that new state, Rhodesia, is of great value 
or otherwise. If of value, we shall federate, and we 
shall join with Natal ; and we shall deal gently with 
the other states, so as not to excite their indignation. 
We shall not relax our efforts, until by our civilisation 
and the efforts of our people we reach the shores of 
the Mediterranean.’ 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE CRISIS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1 899 

Early in 1899 Mr. Rhodes came over to London, 
his main purpose being to obtain a guarantee from 
the Imperial Government to enable him to raise at a 
moderate rate of interest the money required for the 
extension of the Bulawayo railway to Tanganyika. 
He had been negotiating to obtain this guarantee 
during his visit to London a year before ; but the 
British Government in any question of assuming 
responsibility or supplying money was, as it has 
usually been, inclined to procrastinate. Modifications 
of the proposal found the Government no better 
prepared to return a definite answer. Week followed 
week and month grew upon month, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer remained obdurate. It might have 
been supposed that so powerful a Government, with 
its great majority in the House, moved unquestion- 
ably by a strong Imperialist spirit, would not have 
hesitated to supply a guarantee, which the proved 
financial success of the Bulawayo railway made in no 
way perilous, and which the work of civilisation and 
development in the most valuable addition to the 
British Empire, which has been made in the nineteenth 
century, rendered practically imperative. But the 
British Government had already got rid of some of its 
responsibilities by placing the occupation and develop- 
ment of the North on Mr. Rhodes’s broad shoulders, 
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and had good reason to be satisfied with an arrange- 
ment by which that enormous expansion of the Empire 
had been carried out at private expense and by private 
enterprise, without costing the country a shilling. 
And so, when the railroad required a few millions 
to enable it to advance and rescue darkest Africa 
from savagery by the establishment of British civilisa- 
tion, it seemed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
very good business not only to refuse to supply the 
funds, but also to refuse to guarantee one shilling of 
the expense. The truth is, Mr. Rhodes had spoiled 
the Government by their experience of his unexampled 
generosity and public spirit, in doing the work of 
empire for them at his own and his friends’ expense. 
He expected that the fact that he had carried out, 
mainly from his private purse, the grand conception of 
the trans-continental telegraph, the fact that his great 
Company had for years supported with their funds 
the Nyasa Protectorate, and supplied the money for 
the extirpation of the slave-trade in that region, as 
well as the fact that the vast expansion of the Empire 
by the addition of Rhodesia had been done at great 
cost without assistance from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, would be accepted as claims for the very 
limited and inexpensive support of a Government 
guarantee for the capital required for the railroad, 
especially as the Uganda railway was being built 
entirely at the cost of the Imperial Government. 
But the Treasury view, a very practical if not very 
generous one, seems to be that Mr. Rhodes can 
accomplish anything by himself, and that if the 
responsibility of finding the money for Imperial 
development, as for Imperial expansion, is left on 
his shoulders, he will somehow manage to discharge it. 
The Treasury had to supply the money for the Uganda 
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railway, because they had no Cecil Rhodes there ; the 
Tanganyika railway could be left to him. One is forced 
to admit that the Treasury view was justified, for 
when, after endless delays, the guarantee was refused, 
Mr. Rhodes did find the money for the great trans- 
African railroad to Lake Tanganyika, partly by the 
loyal support of his friends, partly by the confidence 
of the public, based on their experience of the unerring 
accuracy of his predictions of ultimate success in 
any enterprise he deliberately takes in hand. The 
arrangements, by which the capital for railway exten- 
sion was secured, need not be given here, as they are 
fully explained in Mr. Rhodes’s speech to the share- 
holders of the Chartered Company, on May 2 , 
1899, which is given verbatim at the end of the next 
chapter. 

It may, however, be observed that the Treasury 
might have made up their minds promptly, and not kept 
Mr. Rhodes in England, when the political situation 
. demanded his presence at the Cape to defeat the 
Kruger campaign there. His detention in England 
had its compensation in the opportunity of accomplish- 
ing other and very important work ; for in the time of 
waiting his restless energy and his dread of losing any 
of the limited number of years, which this too short 
life leaves at his disposal to carry out his vast designs, 
carried him to Berlin. There he was received by the 
German emperor in March 1899, and the great English 
Imperialist discussed and arranged the extension of 
the trans-continental telegraph and the railway con- 
nection through German territory with the one great 
and broad-minded ruler on the Continent. When two 
really great men meet, they understand one another. 
It took months for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to refuse the Imperial guarantee ; it took fewer days 
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for Mr. Rhodes and the German emperor to make 
a satisfactory settlement. ' I signed an agreement 
with his Ministers within three days providing for the 
right of the telegraph being extended through his 
territory/ This African trans-continental telegraph 
was the ‘ wild-cat ’ scheme, so unfavourably regarded 
a short time before, that even the shareholders in Mr. 
Rhodes’s great companies, to whom he appealed for 
support, would not find a shilling ; but the German 
emperor saw its possibilities at once and gave it his 
unhesitating support, as he did to the proposed con- 
nection of the Rhodesia railway system with the coast 
through German territory. 

Successful at once at Berlin, where one great ruler 
of men recognised another, being large-minded enough 
to forget the congratulatory telegram to Pretoria, Mr. 
Rhodes had been also successful in Egypt, where 
he settled, in connection with his trans-continental 
telegraph, a reasonable rate over the Egyptian line ; 
and the connection of Cape Town and Cairo by 
telegraph is now only a matter of time, and the 
financial success, as well as the feasibility of the 
great ‘ wild-cat ’ conception, is now assured. The 
railway is still in the ‘wild cat’ stage, but looking at 
the success of the telegraph, he would be a somewhat 
short-sighted pessimist who could not perceive that 
the completion of the second great means of civilising 
the great dark continent is w’ithin the range of com- 
pletion, probably long before the first decade of the 
twentieth century is over. Nor was this all. 

In London, Mr. Rhodes saw a great deal of Lor 
Kitchener. They took their early morning nde 
together. They came to an understanding. 1 • 
Rhodes, it may be remembered, had done muc . 
supplying*, for example, the engines for the new i 
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to enable Lord Kitchener to reach Khartoum ; and in 
his first speech at Cape Town, in July 1899, he hinted 
at further work together. ‘ I think before very long 
you will hear of funds being provided for Lord 
Kitchener to proceed from Khartoum to Uganda.’ In 
company with Lord Kitchener, again, Mr. Rhodes had 
the pleasant experience of realising in a practical way 
what Englishmen, altogether unconnected with South 
African companies or finance, think of his life-work of 
devoted service to the Empire. 

His magnificent reception at Oxford, where he 
went to receive the degree of D.C.L. from the 
University, was all the more noticeable because of 
the futile opposition of a small band of Little Eng- 
landers and cranks. Lord Kitchener was, of course, 
received with enthusiasm, but Mr. Rhodes’s reception 
utterly eclipsed that of the victorious soldier. Thus 
Mr. Rhodes’s stay in England was an almost uninter- 
rupted triumph, in which the great meeting at Cannon 
Street in May will not be forgotten, with the speech 
to the Chartered shareholders, reported in the next 
chapter. 

Meanwhile, the political horizon in South Africa 
was gradually darkening with the signs of a coming 
storm, though no one, probably, except Presidents 
Kruger and Steyn, believed that it would burst as it 
did m October. Sir Alfred Milner had gone out to the 
Cape as Governor and High Commissioner in 1897, 
and had quietly set to work to study the problem of 
the Transvaal. The facts of President Kruger’s mis- 
government in the South African Republic have 
already been briefly set forth. One deliberate fresh 
breach of the Convention which may be noted — the 
Act of 1898, to the same effect as the Aliens Expul- 
sion Act of 1896 — was merely the expression of the 
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violent anti- British policy which animated the Volks- 
raad as well as the President, and which had already 
found expression in their treatment of the Report of 
the Industrial Commission. The great petition to 
the Queen, signed by 21,000 British subjects, had 
been the chief feature in March, and Sir Alfred 
Milner’s view of the situation in May was that ‘ the 
internal condition of the Transvaal ’ was ‘a matter of 
vital interest to Her Majesty’s Government.’ ‘And 
the right of Great Britain to intervene to secure fair 
treatment of the Uitlanders is fully equal to her 
supreme interest in securing it.’ He considered that 
the best way to remove ‘ the bitter hostility to Great 
Britain which at present dominates its (the Trans- 
vaal’s) external and internal policy was to secure 
their political rights for the Uitlanders, which could 
bring about a gradual improvement in the state of 
feeling, and establish the Republic on the only firm 
and safe basis of equality for all the white inhabitants.’ 
At the Bloemfontein Conference, in May 1899, Sir 
Alfred Milner found President Kruger unwilling to 
meet the large compromises he offered, and ap- 
parently resolved on himself making demands which 
it was impossible for the Paramount Power to enter- 
tain. The attitude of President Kruger made the 
Bloemfontein Conference end in nothing, and was 
emphasised by the support which was given to 
Pretoria by the Afrikander Bond at the Cape, as well 
as by the Free State. That attitude was briefly that 
of the ruler of a sovereign international state, and 
simply ignored the fact that the South African 
Republic existed by grace of the British Enn>> re » 
which, as the Paramount Power in South Africa, 
could not permit the continuance of the direc 
rivalry of a hostile state in the Transvaal. 
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The British Government’s claim was equal rights 
for every white man in South Africa. They gave 
these equal rights to the Dutch in Cape Colony, 
Natal, and Rhodesia, and they required the same treat- 
ment for the British race in the Transvaal ; but, with 
great moderation, were satisfied if a small instalment 
was at once conceded, in order that the Boers might 
gradually become reconciled to full equality in a free 
Republic instead of the old domination of a narrow 
oligarchy. President Kruger, whose huge armaments 
had been going on since the Drifts Ultimatum (1895), 
had no intention of making concessions, and was only 
seeking to gain time to complete his preparations. But 
so utterly impracticable did the idea of a Dutch appeal 
to the arbitrament of war appear to every South African 
Imperialist, that the British Government cannot be 
blamed if they held the same view and considered it 
absolutely unthinkable that the Transvaal, even with 
assistance of the Free State, would stake their inde- 
pendence in a war for the supremacy in South Africa. 
Experience was soon to teach them that the Trans- 
vaal, allied with the Free State, was already, as a 
matter of fact, the paramount military power, and that 
the long-cherished ambition of an Independent South 
Africa, that is, of a Boer supremacy, was so deeply 
and widely felt that the very moderate military pre- 
parrtions made by the British Government to show 
they were in earnest were entirely inadequate to meet 
President Kruger’s carefully organised invasion. 

Mr. Rhodes did not return to the Cape till July 1899, 
and had meanwhile carefully kept out of the Transvaal 
discussion. Gustav Krause, in his 'Talks with Cecil 
Rhodes ’ in the Deutsche Revue , gives a fair idea of 
his attitude on the T ransvaal question. * I made a 
mistake there, and that *s enough for me. A burnt 
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child dreads the fire. I keep aloof from the whole 
Transvaal crisis, so that no one will be able to say, if 
things go wrong, that Rhodes is in it again.’ When 
Mr. Rhodes arrived at Cape Town, shortly after the 
middle of July, the situation had become more critical, 
but still no one, except of course the Boer leaders and 
their allies, had the least idea that war was approach- 
ing, much less that it was inevitable. Mr. Rhodes’s 
political speeches of this period, of which I shall in 
this chapter give the two chief examples, prove 
beyond question that he shared the general opinion 
that ‘ bluffing,’ not fighting, was the meaning of Presi- 
dent Kruger's military preparations, and that the 
Imperial Government had merely to show firmness 
to obtain the concessions it desired in the interests of 
the peace and prosperity of all South Africa ; for, as 
Mr. Kotz£ (formerly the Transvaal Chief Justice and 
avowedly hostile to Mr. Rhodes) said in July: 

‘ Until the present oligarchy is transformed into a 
genuine Republic such as the United States, there 
will never be the harmony and peace we all long 
for.’ 

Mr. Rhodes, who arrived at Cape Town, July 18, 
1899, had an unprecedented reception. From every 
part of South Africa where the British flag flies 
addresses were presented, not only from the vast 
region south of the Zambesi, but from as far north as 
Blantyre. Congratulatory telegrams poured in from 
Dutchmen of the Paarl whom he had reconciled to 
the Empire, as well as from representatives of every 
English-speaking community in South Africa. 1 v e 
reception in the suburbs, if possible, exceeded m 
magnificence the reception in the town ; and at Woo > - 
stock and Mowbray, where a team of men took 
place of the horses and drew the empire-maker along, 
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he was obliged to make short speeches. But the great 
event was the crowded meeting at the Drill Hall 
that night, when the man of South Africa was to 
speak for the first time since the development of the 
Transvaal crisis. Thousands were jammed together 
till the Drill Hall and the platform were a solid mass 
of enthusiastic human beings, and this climax of an 
unparalleled popular demonstration must have deeply 
touched one who, for all his surface hardness, cares 
very much at heart for the confidence and apprecia- 
tion of his fellow-men. 

‘ Mr. Mayor, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — I have to 
thank you for the great reception that you have given 
me here to-night. I recognise what it is for; it is for 
the work, the idea. We must dismiss the personal. 
I listened to-night to the various addresses ; they 
carry encouragement towards the completion of a 
great idea. When the thought came to get through 
the continent it was a mad thought, it was the idea of 
a lunatic. That is what they said ; but it has grown, 
and it has advanced, and you greet me here to-night 
because you see that it has passed from the era of 
imagination to practical completion. It is now not a 
question, sir, of the lunacy of the project ; it is merely 
a question of the years that it will take to complete. 
The only awkward thing is the progress of time. We 
do get older, and we do become a little hurried in our 
ideas because of that terrible time. You can conquer 
anything. You can conquer, if you will allow me to 
say it, even raids, but time you can never interfere 
with ; and so we have to complete, with all the 
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rapidity we can, the project that is before us, that is 
the project of uniting the North and the South of 
Africa. You have been good enough to ask me how, 
or rather what success has been achieved. Thanks 
to the goodness of our people, when the politicians 
were rather timid, I may tell you that I was fortunate 
enough to obtain four millions of money to extend the 
railway from Bulawayo in the direction of Egypt. 
That sum will carry us to the borders of the German 
sphere, that is, to Tanganyika. It means four or five 
years of work, but during these subsequent five years 
one will not be bothered with pounds, shillings, and 
pence, because the money is subscribed. Then I 
hope to get the engineers to proceed with their work 
with the greatest rapidity possible. 

‘ Then we arrive at the borders of the German terri- 
tory, and as I notice you have referred in the kindest 
way to the actions of the German emperor towards 
myself, I can only tell you that, in my humble opinion, 
he is a big man. He allowed me to understand that 
he would be pleased to sec me, and I discussed with 
him the question of passing through his territory by 
telegraph and railway, and he met me in the fairest 
way, and gave me, through his Ministers, every assist- 
ance. There will be no difficulty with the German 
territory, and I can only add that I think the German 
people are very fortunate in having such an emperor, 
who spends his whole day in efforts for his people. 
We have the private satisfaction of knowing that e 
fa half an Englishman. Well, sir, you can see we are 

getting on. 
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‘ And then, sir, I had the good luck to meet Lord 
Kitchener in London. We met very frequently, and 
we rode in the morning together. I think horse 
exercise increases the activity of the brain. And we 
came to a distinct understanding, and I think you 
will hear before very long that funds have been pro- 
vided for Lord Kitchener to proceed from Khar- 
toum to Uganda. I had the opportunity' of meeting 
him on several occasions. We met at Oxford. Talk- 
ing of Oxford, really one sometimes feels fortunate 
in having done very wrong, because it brings out the 
affection and support of one’s people. Some pos- 
sessed of the most complete rectitude at Oxford 
thought I was unworthy of receiving the degree that 
had been awarded to me. Perhaps it was the most 
fortunate thing that ever happened to me — I mean 
their opposition. I went to Oxford with the great 
general on whom the eyes of the world were fixed. 
I think, sir, I should have been almost nobody if it 
had not been for this opposition to me. But I can 
assure you, gentlemen, they gave me a greater recep- 
tion than Lord Kitchener, and you must remember 
that they were not mere undergraduates of eighteen, 
but Masters of Arts, gentlemen with grey beards, 
because, after the day’s proceedings, the under- 
graduates numbered 400 and the others numbered 
5000. Gentlemen, I mention this because one’s 
troubles have brought out one’s friends. I did not 
think for one moment in the times that are past that 
I should have had a meeting like this. It is because 
°f the past trouble, of the necessity of support, and 
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because, if you may look at it from this point of view, 
of the persistency of one’s action, that you have 
forgiven the faults for the greater purpose. 

‘ And, sir, my people have changed. I speak of 
the English people, with their marvellous common 
sense, coupled with their powers of imagination — all 
thoughts of a Little England are over. They are 
tumbling over each other, Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, to show which side are the greatest and most 
enthusiastic Imperialists. The people have changed, 
and so do all the parties, just like the Punch and 
Judy show at a country fair. The people have found 
out that England is small, and her trade is large, 
and they have also found out that other people are- 
taking their share of the world, and enforcing hostile 
tariffs. The people of England are finding out that 
“ trade follows the flag,” and they have all become 
Imperialists. They are not going to part with any 
territory. And the bygone ideas of nebulous republics 
are over. The English people intend to retain every 
inch of land they have got, and perhaps, sir, they 
intend to secure a few more inches. And so the 
thought of my country has changed. When I began 
this business of annexation, both sides were most 
timid. They would ask one to stop at Kimberley, 
then they asked one to stop at Khama’s country. I 
remember Lord Salisbury’s Chief Secretary implor- 
ing me to stop at the Zambesi. Mr. Mayor, excuse 
me for using the word “ I,” but unfortunately I have 
been alone in these efforts. Now, sir, they wont 
flop anywhere ; they have found out that the wor 
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is not quite big enough for British trade and the 
British flag ; and that the operation of even con- 
quering the planets is only something which has yet 
to be known. I have little doubt about the Colonial 
people, and in saying so, I cover in the Colonial 
people the Dutch as well as the English. Notwith- 
standing my past little temporary difficulty, if we 
were all to accept equal rights, I feel convinced that 
we should all be united on the proposition that Africa 
is not, after all, big enough for us. 

‘ And, gentlemen, with that comes the development 
of our own country. If I look back to the time when 
I Wis Prime Minister, when I was told that I only 
thought of things outside of one’s country, I naturally 
said, as I say now, “ Look at the statute-book, the 
records of Colonial and local legislation, and think 
of the wealth, the prosperity, and the noble position 
to which Cape Town itself has attained, and remem- 
ber now that these results have accrued from the 
development of the North.” Gentlemen, this country 
is only just beginning, and I consider that I am 
only just beginning— my public life has only just 
begun. 

‘ I have pointed out to you that we have the money, 
and we have a plan arranged, and the right to go to 
Egypt. I think that will take from seven to eight 
years of one’s life. Can you expect more? What 
we have to guard against — and I see a representative 
here from Port Elizabeth — is that with development 
we do not lose the idea of union. As we take new 
States, we must not have the North going from us 
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to fresh ports and fresh outlets. We must try, if 
possible, to keep the continent together. It is per- 
fectly possible. I must not touch on politics to-night, 
but if we could only get a united feeling, Africa 
would be united to Tanganyika. That is number 
two we have to work for. I personally have to work 
for my railway to Egypt, and my telegraph to Egypt, 
and you have to work with me for that greater object, 
the union of the country. I have often stated it, but 
if you were to go up in a balloon, how ridiculous it 
would appear, to you to see all these divided States, 
divided tariffs, divided peoples ; the Almighty made 
them one, and it is our work also to unite them.* I 
hope that those who are opposed to us on the exist* 
ence of a temptation in the wealth of the North will 
pass to the thought of union. 1 only wish I had a 
Johannesburg; if only one had a Johannesburg, one 
could unite the country to-morrow ; and in the 
present trouble, if some of those who have thoughts 
different from us would think of the great object of 
union, all would be right. Then you would have a 
great commonwealth ; then you would have a union 
of States ; then I think, apart from my mother- 
country, there would be no place in the world that 
would compete with it. You have the sheep, the 
wine, the gold, the diamonds, and the health, and a 
marvellous climate. There is no place in the wor 
to touch this; there is no place to touch it for t e 
beauty of its climate, and the variety of its products, 
and yet we stupid human mortals are quarre mg 
over the equality of rights, instead of thinking of t e 
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great country that has been given to us. But I must 
not wander into politics. I have told you that I 
have obtained the money to go to the North — money 
for all work during the next five years, and I hope 
that from Egypt they will come down to meet us. 
I look upon the question of the trans-continental 
telegraph and railway as practically over ; it is now 
merely a question of time. 

‘ I am supported, sir, in my work by the reception 
you have given me to-night. I am supported by the 
addresses that I have received from every part of 
the country. I am supported, too, by the telegrams 
1 hfcve received. Would you believe it ? I received 
to-day one hundred telegrams from the Paarl. There 
is some terrible conspiracy on. They all come from 
Dutch names. I should recommend Ons Land 
to inquire into it to-morrow. And, sir, I am told on 
referring them to a friend of mine, Mr. Faure, that 
they are Dutch of the very best position in the Paarl. 
There is something very wrong going on, and the 
Commissie van Toezigt will have to meet. But it is 
a fact, sir, that apart from the addresses that you 
have given me to-day, I have received these telegrams 
whieh I mention, and there is also from my own 
district, lying here on the table, an address signed 
entirely by Dutch names. That is what we are 
working for, not only union of the country but union 
°f the races, and, if I may put it, that will come right 
°nce the principle of equal rights is accepted — equal 
rights for every civilised man south of the Zambesi. 

‘ Once the competition between us is on the basis 
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of the best man coming to the front, be he a German, 
or be he a Frenchman, or be he a Russian, or be he 
a Dutchman, or be he an Englishman, the question 
is over. I remember some years ago when 1 was 
Prime Minister, being present at a meeting at Stellen- 
bosch, and at the college there I saw the young men 
with their intelligent faces, and I felt that they had 
nothing to fear from the question of equal rights on 
an equal basis. I felt that they had nothing to fear. 
I felt that they had nothing to fear, on account of the 
domination, and the vigour, and the physical energy 
of my race. I don’t think that they have much to 
fear if we can only accept that programme, which 
covers everything. You need not then talk of this 
law or of that law if you can get the thought im- 
pressed into the minds of those who share this 
country with us that all we want is equal rights; 
that the Almighty has made this country one, and 
you cannot make divisions. You can draw imaginary 
lines, but we are all one, and I would say, sir, it is 
of no good my trying to go to Egypt, or thinking out 
thoughts of union if we are not all one. 1 speak as 
representing a State which is no longer the despised 
Rhodesia, a country, as Mr. Van der Walt once put 
it so well, which only produces native women and whip 
sticks. It is a gold-producing country, and Africa 
is going to look to it with the same amount of keen 
desire as it looks to the Transvaal. It is with those 
thoughts and those feelings that I speak to-night* 
You have spoken of getting to Egypt I ^ 
Yes. that is good. But if I go to Egypt I want 
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to leave behind me a union of States that shares in 
that, a union of young 1 men who can give their lives 
to ? the development of these unknown countries. 
They will have their liberty in that union be they of 
English or be they of Dutch birth. That is what 
we are aiming at. True, our aim is the develop- 
ment of the Dark Continent, but surely .one should 
have the thought and the desire that this country, 
of which one thinks so much, the Cape Colony, 
should have a share in that development. One 
should think of the development of Cape Colony in 
the development of those new territories. Do you 
think there can be any satisfaction in taking those 
new territories, knowing they will pass only to others, 
even to those of my race, those from my own country, 
England ? I would like you to share in that develop- 
ment. And so when you congratulate me on doing 
this work, when you say, “We wish you well,” when 
you say, “ We wish you success,” I reply, “ Share 
with me the object and the intent that led to it, and 
we will make this country unite south of the Zambesi.” 
How are we going to do that? It all lies in the 
adoption of that simple sentence, that we will have equal 
rights for every civilised man south of the Zambesi.’ 

The next speech is the much longer, but less care- 
fully reported, speech delivered in the Claremont 
Hall on Thursday, July 20th, at the meeting 
assembled to welcome Mr. Rhodes on his return. 
Mr. Louw having formally presented the address, 
with a short speech, Mr. Rhodes rose to reply. Hts 
remarks upon the Transvaal show how thoroughly 
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convinced he was, in common with all English-speak- 
ing South Africans, and, indeed, with the British 
Government, that President Kruger would give ytay 
and that there would be no war — a conviction baled 
on President Kruger’s surrender on the Drifts ques- 
tion in 1895. 

' I thank you for the address you have given me. 
I have also to thank Mr. Louw for greeting me here. 
I speciajly refer to Mr. Louw because our difficulties 
are very great in South Africa at the present time, 
and Mr. Louw belongs to that portion of his race who 
have not bowed down to the terrorism that exists 
with a large section of their party. I am sorry to say 
that I have extreme opponents, while there are also 
moderate men who in their hearts support the true 
policy of Imperialism ; but there are others, like Mr. 
Louw, who, in spite of coercion and everything that 
may be brought to bear upon them, have stood all 
obloquy from a section of their party in order to 
support what they thought the right thing in the 
interests of South Africa. We have not only all the 
inhabitants of the English race on our side, but 
almost the whole of the coloured community as well, 
although it happens at present that a large section of 
another race in this country are strongly opposed to 
our thoughts and ideas. It is for us to thank those 
of that race who, after considering the question very 
carefully, have approved of everything which they 
think right for the good of South Africa. 

* With reference to the special work as to which 
you have greeted me, I would point out that there has 
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been a great change in the opinions of our people at 
Home. When I first commenced the idea of expan- 
sioi^irt' Africa, I found myself with few supporters out 
here.' People at Home also, whatever party they 
belonged to, if they did not show any opposition, were 
absolutely without enthusiasm. Now all that has 
changed. I need not go into details of the change, 
but I would remark that, whatever might have been 
the rights of the question of confining our great 
country to the British Isles, and perhaps, a few 
dependencies that were then possessed, the policy of 
the world was to shut her out. 

* I can tell you a good story on this point. Mr. 
Gladstone once talked to me upon this very question 
of expansion, and said to me : “ Mr. Rhodes, we have 
enough ; our obligations are too great ; but apart from 
the question of increasing our obligations in every 
part of the world, what advantage do you see to the 
English race in the acquisition of fresh territory?” 

I replied to Mr. Gladstone that the practical reason 
for the further acquisition of territory was, that every 
power in the world, including our kinsmen the 
Americans, as soon as they took new territory, placed 
hostile tariffs against British goods. I said we must 
remember Great Britain is a very small island, not 
nearly the size of France, and she has not that won- 
derful wine industry, nor has she a continent like the 
Americans. Great Britain’s position depends on her 
trade, and if we do not take and open up the depend- 
encies of the world which are at present devoted to 
barbarism, we shall be shut out from the world’s trade. 
For this reason. The question of tariffs is not 
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with our opponents a question of revenue ; they 
simply wish to put on such tariffs as will absolutely 
exclude Great Britain from the trade of 
pendencies. I remember so well that Mr. Glal&tone 
replied, with his bright intelligence, that he could not 
believe that ; and said that other countries might 
go tempojttrily wrong, but surely in the end the 
principles' of free trade would prevail. I .said in 
answer* “ Mr. Gladstone, 1 should like to think so. 
In login y° u are r ‘gbt, but in practice you will be 
all wrong. You will find that as each new country is 
taken up, -the possessing Power will put a prohibitive 
tariff against you. Now England depends upon her 
working up of raw goods, turning them into, the 
manufactured articles, and distributing them to the 
world, and if the markets of the world are shut against 
us, where shall we be ? ” Mr. Gladstone said he would 
quite agree with me if he really believed that, for, if 
in every new country, taken by another Power, hostile 
tariffs were put against us, it was a poor look-out ; but 
he (Mr. Gladstone) believed in the success of free- 
trade principles. 

‘ It is needless for me to tell you that free-trade 
principles have not prevailed ; on the contrary, it has 
been the policy of every Power that had acquired a 
new dependency to introduce these hostile tariffs- 
Take, for example, the case of Madagascar, When 
France took that island there were certain treaties m 
connection with it which allowed equality of trade. 
That was allowed on the basis of the island being a 
protectorate ; but as soon as France annexed it, 1 e 
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French tariff was dead against us. Her Majesty’s 
Prime Minister continuously remonstrated without 
41^1, $Sd rightly so from the French point of view. 
ThtfFrench said : “We have been at all the trouble 
and expense of taking this island, and we want the 
advantage of possessing it. It is all very well for 
you English people to talk about equality of trade, 
but that equality means that we shall not* be in it at 
all. We find that you English are always admirably 
logical on any point that is in your favour^, Practi- 
cally 4e could not compete with you. We have spent 
millions in taking this island, and we mean to have 
its trade.” As I have said before, it is an admir- 
ably thing for one cricketing eleven to say to another 
eleven, “ We will play with you on equal terms,” when 
that one knows that it will be absolutely victorious. 
The opponents, however, require eighteen, and even 
demand twenty-four, and sometimes will not play at all. 
And so with the French. They say, “ It is an admir- 
able case, but if we place you on an equality with us 
in Madagascar, we shall have no trade at all. We did 
not take that island and spend those millions for 
amusement. We took that island to expand our 
trade, and the only way we can do that is by putting 
hostile tariffs against you.” You may ask what I 
mean by that argument — what I am leading to. Well, 

I think that English public opinion has changed owing 
to the thought of the workmen. The workmen find 
that although the Americans are exceedingly fond of 
them, and are just now exchanging the most brotherly 
sentiments with them, yet they are shutting out their 
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goods. The workmen also find that Russia, France, 
and even Germany locally are doing the same, and 
the workmen see that if they do not look out tlte^ will 
have no places in the world to trade with at all; ’And 
so the workmen have become Imperialist, and the 
Liberal party are following. 

‘ Now, when we commenced that policy of taking 
over the 'North — and you must not give jne the 
sole credit of it — the thought that guided one in 
one's ideas was that the world was limited, and 
that the country to which we all belong should have 
as much of it as it could possibly get. This w&s^a 
consideration which affected not only the people at 
Home, but the people here, including not only Bngjish 
but Dutch. If we are a great people, it is because we 
are an amalgamation of races. I have found that the 
strongest point urged by the opponents of territorial 
expansion is that they say : “You are always talking 
about the annexation of territories, but what do you 
do? We helped Canada through all her wars, and 
gave her self-government, and the first thing they do 
is to place huge tariffs against us and shut out our 
goods. Australia has done the same, and every 
colony to which we give self-government does every- 
thing in its power to follow suit.” Now, practically, 
apart from the sentiment of a great Empire, the 
British are a commercial people, and yet these colonies, 
having gained all the advantages of self-government, 
shot out British goods, and made bad clothes and bad 
hoots at the expense of the general community. 

Having thought over this matter a great deal, we 
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have now in the constitution of a new country — 
namely, Rhodesia — the best reply to the Little Eng- 
landlf|? for that constitution contains a clause that in 
a temtory representing 800,000 square miles of the 
world’s surface the duties on British goods shall not 
exceed the present Cape tariff. We have a fairly 
high tariff, but it is for revenue, not for the protec- 
tion of# industries. Having adopted that* principle, 
it is the constitution of the country, and I * see no 
possibility of its being changed. It is a> sacred 
thing, *and that is the return to England for the 
bfc>oti and treasure that she may spend on the pro- 
tection and security of the new country. From the 
Colonists’ point of view we have a fair tariff, if there 
^rere an opportunity of development. We have a fair 
Stimulant in the present tariff, and we will not have a 
tariff so high as to give the people bad articles simply 
for the promotion of local industry. If you follow 
that thought, and secure federation, that will be the 
basis of the tariff system in Africa. With such a 
system, we could make the best reply to the mother- 
country, saying : “We do not talk of sentiment to 
you ; we have done a practical thing ; we have asked 
nothing from you in return, but have placed on record 
in our constitution an upper limit for your goods, 
which will give you practically the sole trade of our 
territories.” I had a great battle over how the clause 
should be worded. The late Ministry wished me to put 
It that the duty on imported goods should not exceed 
the present Cape tariff, but I said, “ No, I will have it 
4 British ’—not * imported.’ ” The politics of the next 
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hundred years are going to be tariffs and nothing else. 
We are not going to war for the amusement ef^oyal 
families as in the past, but we mean practical harness. 
The next war may be not with guns and rif$d£ say 
with America, but America will have to be told that 
they must change their tariff or Great Britain will put 
a tariff against them. The United States would not 
hold ojtt fbr twenty-four hours, but would say it was 
perfectly good business, and would meet us on the 
tariff b&is. With regard to South Africa, the present 
difficulties, are only temporary, but supposing we had 
put into the Rhodesian constitution only the wo$ 
“imported," and the mother-country had adopted 
our policy for the sake of free trade in the world, 
that constitution would bar it here because the won| 
“ imported ” covers the world, but the present con- 
stitution of Rhodesia — which is the Cinderella of the 
Cape — contains the word “ British.’’ 

‘The time will come, although probably most of 
us will be gone, when Her Majesty’s Government 
will say to the world, “We will give you free trade 
and admit your raw products, but you must admit 
our manufactures, and until you do so we will not 
give you equal privileges.’’ I think that is the best 
reply possible to the Little Englander when he uses 
the word cut bono — to what advantage? I reply, the 
advantage of the trade of Rhodesia. Great Britain 
will have a perpetual market for her goods until the 
constitution of Rhodesia is changed, and you must re- 
member there is one thing which human beings never 
change, and that is the sacred constitution on whic 
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their country is founded. It was the sacredness of 
the cf^jatitution of W ashington which brought about the 
American War, and which appealed so powerfully to 
the ^fl^rican citizens. I feel sure that when federa- 
tion in South Africa is arrived at, this idea of an 
upper limit for British goods will remain in the con- 
stitution of the federated States, and will be their 
return to the mother - country, for the blo&l and 
treasure she has spent in their behalf. W 

‘ I will now relate to you a rather amusing incident. 
If I have had one persistent opponent in connection 
M^th my thoughts of expansion, it fe Sir William 
Harcourt. Just when I was getting my fresh 
capital Sir William went out of his way to make 
©ae of those ponderous speeches which are only 
equalled by the size of his frame, describing the 
scheme of a Cape Town-to-Cairo railway as a wild- 
cat scheme. Well, you know that the line up to 
Bulawayo is already paying interest upon construc- 
tion, and also that we have raised from three to four 
millions, which will take it to Tanganyika ; and 
without running the risk of being accused of repeti- 
tion, I may add there are very good grounds for 
supposing that we shall see Lord Kitchener shortly 
steaming steadily away from Khartoum to Uganda. 
But, oh, the ironies of fate ! Sir William Harcourt 
had to retire compulsorily from the representation 
of Derby, being beaten by Mr. Drage, who, I under- 
stand, is the chairman of the South African Committee* 
^d who assured me that he defeated Sir William 
u Pon the Imperial question, the question that England 
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meant to solemnly recognise her obligations to retain 
her colonies, thus encouraging the doctrine of honest 
expansion. Then Sir William Harcourt had to'retire 
to the delights of Wales. After a happy rest within 
the precincts of Rome, he returned the other day, 
not to attack the Budget as a gentleman, said, but 
to visit his constituents, and now came the irony 
of the Situation. After a delightful speech, he visited 
the ironworks of his principal supporters, a large 
number of the voters of his division, and was ex- 
ceedingly pleased with what he saw. But there was 
one horrid* writing on the wall. They were making 
rails for the line to Cairo. They had an order far 
about fifty miles, and had lately got an order for 
another fifty, and he met the wild-cat scheme every^ 
where. The wages of the workmen, the profits o? 
the owners, the industry that was shown him, all of 
it was production for this wild-cat scheme. I think 
that story is an amusing one, and it contains a lesson. 

‘ I would almost be happy to go and stand for that 
constituency. 1 notice that all those gentlemen, with 
the exception of Mr. Morley, are now declaring 
that they are not Little Englanders, but people must 
judge them by their past speeches and not their 
present or future utterances, because they are only 
waiting and hoping for a reverse to return to tie 
point. They hoped it might come in China, orjn 
Fashoda, but I do not think they really expect it m 

tiie Transvaal. , 

'That notion is too ridiculous. I always think 
President Kruger must be very proud of himsel . 
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should feel alarmed if I heard that the Czar was 
going- to Pekin, or that the French were moving in 
Newfoundland or the Niger territories, or were 
quarrelling over the Fashoda settlement But when 
I am told the President of the Transvaal is causing 
trouble, I cannot really think about it. It is too 
ridiculous. If you were to tell me that the native chief 
in Samoa was going to cause trouble to Her Majesty’s 
Government, then I would discuss the proposition that 
the Transvaal was a clanger to the British Empire. 

‘ If you asked me to discuss the position, I would 
like to take a Boer child and give him a* picture of 
the present Transvaal Government, and I feel sure 
that child would say to his father, “ Father, that 
doesn’t exist in this country. You are not telling 
me the truth. That might have happened six hun- 
dred years ago, but it is impossible now.” And that 
is the judgment of the world. I will repeat some- 
thing which has struck those in high places more 
than anything. Consider the small output of the 
new country of Rhodesia, which has had everything 
against it, but has every confidence in its administra- 
tion, and the fact that I have obtained nine millions 
of money. With the greatest production of gold in 
the world, a most beautiful climate, a most energetic 
people producing seventeen millions per annum, my 
neighbouring friend could not get two millions of 
money. The whole of the world’s money is not in 
London. There were Berlin and Paris to apply to 
also ; but the financial people felt that the Transvaal 
system of administration was so bad that they would 
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not even part with two millions, no matter what terms 
were offered. 

‘Well, we hope it will change. Of course.it is 
going to change. Her Majesty’s Government are 
determined to have a redress of the Uitlanders’ 
grievances. The President is doing the usual thing, 
he is playing up to the Raad. I wish to be quite 
clear on what I state. I have talked to no Ministers 
on the subject, and I do not wish it to be inferred 
that I have spoken to the Cabinet. But I have 
talked to people in London during the last three 
months, and I can say that Her Majesty’s Government 
are determined to have a redress of the Uitlanders’ 
grievances. The matter throws my recollection back 
to the Drifts question, when the Drifts were closed 
against our trade, and you know that if such a thing 
were allowed, the trade of the Colony would be cut off. 
You know the story, and I would say this, that there 
was no one stronger in the Cabinet than the pre- 
sent Prime Minister. The Cape Government having 
demanded intervention, were asked, were they pre- 
pared to give a passage for troops and pay half the 
expenses of the undertaking, the argument being that 
it was the affair of the Cape, and not of Great Britain. 
After considerable discussion the Cabinet decided 
unanimously that they were prepared to pay half the 
expenses of introducing British troops, to use violence 
if necessary. 1 felt that Mr. Kruger would then give 
in, and so he did, and I am equally sure that the 
President is going to give Her Majesty the terms 
which Her Majesty now demands. 
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‘Some of you may remember the trouble in years 
past with Bechuanaland, when Kruger desired to cut 
off the Colony, and to have the centre for himself. 
Well, with the help of your present member (Mr. F. 
R. Thompson), who threw his ability an<| determina- 
tion into the work, the British ’authorities were 
successful. I remember one morning, after one of 
those horrid night journeys in a Cape cart, I arrived 
at the camp of the head of the Boer commando on 
the Hartz River. There I was told there was a 
good deal of “blood and thunder” talk, and I was 
asked by the commandant, “Who are you?” I 
replied, “ My name is Cecil Rhodes,” and the leader 
retorted, “ Oh, you ’re the Administrator,” and there- 
after there were some more threats and the statement 
“ bloed zal vloeien ” — blood will flow. I said to him, 
“ Don’t talk nonsense ; I ’m very hungry ; come and 
give me some breakfast.” I stopped there a week, 
and on my departure there was a little function ; I 
became the godfather of the Boer commandant’s 
grandchild. The same sort of thing is going to 
happen just now. 

‘ Before I leave the subject I will say that there is 
no,, the slightest chance of war, but Her Majesty’s 
Government are going to get the terms which are 
demanded as being fair and right to the Uitlanders. 
I will leave that question now, because, as I have 
said, it is only a temporary trouble in Africa. 

‘ But there is a much more serious question. You 
have been congratulating me upon my work in the 
North, and have supported me most admirably during 
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my time of trouble, when I had to suffer for certain 
conduct of my own. I have steadily gone on with 
the work in the North on the basis of equal rights for 
every class of citizen, and have been trying to obtain 
as much money for development as I can secure. I 
have been most fortunate in that, but still, 1 have to 
look at the future. You will recognise the enormous 
changes here, and the prosperity of the country, 
especially in this place, because the railways of Africa 
have been made like the palm of my hand, and we 
propose to continue that policy of extension. But you 
have to remember that there are ports on the East 
and West, and that the only certain security for 
keeping the position in the South is a union of the 
States of South Africa. 

* I was a little alarmed when some measures were 
submitted to the new Council in Rhodesia, at the 
feeling shown about the fact that Cape products were 
being treated on a different footing. It was de- 
manded that rates should be imposed against the 
Cape, just the same as against other countries. I 
know, without desiring in the least to threaten, that 
there is a tendency in the North, as there always is 
with new States, to be independent. And I may say, 
in this connection, that in the T ransvaal there is no 
love for Jan Hofmeyr ; they will use him, but they 
do not care about him. You have never got one 
sixpence from the Transvaal. You have indulged in 
a good deal of sentiment, but got nothing in return. 
Well, the whole solution for the Cape is a simple one. 
We are getting far into the interior of Africa, but 
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there is a time coming in the ordinary course of nature 
for my disappearance, and you must not let this 
North drift away from you. On the North depends 
the Transvaal, because it is surrounded. You need 
not think about this temporary difficulty in the Trans- 
vaal ; but I believe that with the greatf community 
which has arisen in that State, amounting to about 
So, 000 ; knowing the extent of the deep-levels and 
the distance to which the gold-belts stretch, I may say 
there will be half a million of people there in course 
of time. If we are to realise our dream of a South 
African Union (I can speak frankly now, because the 
question of the value of the North is settled, and if 
some of you really believed that it would only 
produce whip-sticks, we know now that it is rich 
in gold), one has to consider that the time has 
arrived for you to work for a solution. I know Natal 
is ready for it, and 1 think the people in the North 
would consider it ; although when they had a large 
output — goodness knew what they would do — 
people got so uplifted. As to the Transvaal, I believe 
the new population, if they had their rights, would 
work for union in Africa. There is a practical point 
in it They know that whatever Rhodesia possesses, 
it will possess the whole labour factor ; that north and 
south of the Zambesi we have native labourers in 
millions, and labour is the question. We have thus 
an asset for bargaining with. 

* I am aware that in thinking out this question of 
Union a charge will be made in relation to the flag 
question in the neighbouring States. To that 1 reply. 
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go and read Mr. Bryce’s book on South Africa, and 
you will find it shown that there have been federa- 
tions in Europe with different flags. We can federate 
without bringing up that awful question of the flag. 
One knows ill the end what flag will fly. What does 
that confederation mean? It means a great future 
for your children. It means a distribution of thought 
in your families, between mining, commercial, and 
political work — all those classes of work which are 
given to human beings to accomplish. 1 1 means that 
in a great area of territory which compares very favour- 
ably with any other portion of the world, you have 
gold, diamonds, copper, coal, wine, sheep, everything 
almost you can think of ; and you only want a united 
people for the proper development of that huge extent 
of country. How is that idea to be brought about ? 
Are the majority of the people south of the Zambesi 
in favour of it ? Most distinctly they are. 1 wonder 
if any one has gone, into figures. I would not make 
the charge for one moment that the Dutch are against 
you. I do not believe that. There is a bold section, 
like my friend, Mr. Louw, and a few others. These 
have spoken out their thoughts, and have suffered for 
it But even if I were to take it that the whole of 
{$£ Dutch nice was against us, let us count up the 
States of Africa, and their population, taking it on a 
basis of males. 

We have already 1 2,000 with us in Matabeleland. 
It is only a commencement of the mining industry, 
I md it is a simple arithmetical question, If we have 
^OpO with* few mines, when we have, say, aoo mines, 
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we know how many more supporters we shall have 
for federation. It is fair to state that in the neigh- 
bouring State, the Transvaal, the new population 
represents 80,000, who are deprived of their franchise 
rights, although most interesting little lads are made 
burghers; and those Transvaal studeptsj when they 
home to Stellenbosch, are enabled to vote as British 
subjects, while at the same time they are burghers of 
the* Transvaal. I may say that the new population 
are the Progressives of the Transvaal, and I dis- 
tinctly claim that a large section of the Dutch are 
also supporters of reform. That gives you 92,000 on 
your side. Then in Natal, a plucky little colony— 
there are 40,000 white inhabitants, of which number 
you are entitled to claim at least 10,000 as Progres- 
sives. Coming to the old Cape Colony, we can dead 
with absolute statistics. The number of voters is 
108,000, but a certain number do not vote. After a 
careful examination of the lists, however, you will 
find that the Bond received 33,000. while the Pro- 
gressives received 46.000 votes. That is a fair 
representation, but 1 will allow the Dutch one-half, 
if, therefore, you add 54,000 in the Cape to the 
102,000 already estimated in the North, Natal, and 
the Transvaal, you arrive at the number of Progres- 
sives who would probably support union, namely/ 
about 1 50,000, making allowance for those who do 
not vote, exclusive of the Free State. It is safe to 
tay that there is an enormous majority in South 
Africa absolutely in favour of federation. 

4 Then, why does not federation come about in the 
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usual way ? Why are not delegates from Natal, the 
Cape Colony, the Transvaal, and Rhodesia called 
together to agree to a federal constitution, which, as 
you know, means that the big questions would be left 
for settlement to the federal government, full liberty 
being given to the local governments to dispose of all 
local questions ? Rhodesia is just coining on thl 
scene, but without trespassing on the position of the 
High Commissioner, I have noticed that the 80.000 in 
the Transvaal are described in a despatch as helots, 
who were Spartan slaves. These 80.000 are slaves, to 
use a John Bull term, and they are our fellow-country- 
men and friends from other countries. They cannot 
vote at all. i repeat that plucky little Natal, With 
her great ideas of expansion and a mind large in pro- 
portion to her size, would fall in with federation. 
The elections in the Cape have shown that if there 
was fair representation this colony also would join in 
a South African Union. As the oldest State, and 
the parent of all, its duty is to take the lead, it can 
be maintained without dispute, even from our most 
extreme opponents, that if the Progressives had 
proper representation, they would have a majority 
of members. By an accident they are three or four 
behind ; in one case, that of Aliwal North, Tengo 
Jabavu's brother making the difference. 

‘What, then, is it that stops federation? Both 
sides of the House are quite clear on the black ques- 
tion. I have had some doubts about the Bond, but 
was delighted when Mr. Van der Walt said that one 
thing he was hoping for was to see jabavu sitting 
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side by side with him in the House. The pure 
natives in Tembuland voted with the Bond, although 
the Progressives had declared their programme of 
equality of rights for every civilised man south of the 
Zambesi. By that we mean that any men, provided 
they can write their names, place of residence and 
dbcupation, and that they are workers or possessed of 
some property, quite irrespective of colour, would be 
entitled to these rights. But the Bond has gone one 
better still. They arc hungering for Tengo Jabavu 
in the Hfuse, and the Bond gained its present posi- 
tion in the House by the support of the pure native 
voters. As for the coloured people, 1 owe them a 
deep debt of obligation for the work they have 
done for me in Rhodesia. It was they who, with 
their corps, stormed the fastnesses of Matabeleland. 
They did so not once but repeatedly, and I regard 
them as one of the great sources of prosperity in this 
country. Changing from the Matoppos to my fruit 
farms, I have ascertained from Californians, with 
whom 1 have discussed the question of labour, that 
they have nothing in California to equal the coloured 
man as a labourer. That is my contribution to the 
position of the coloured men in this country, and I 
am thankful to take the opportunity of making such 
a statement. I will add that I do not make that 
remark to get the coloured votes, because the Pro- 
gressives have them already. 1 will also say openly 
that where Dutch people have a position and a stake 
in this country, 1 have noticed in each district 1 have 
visited, while they fairly remonstrated with me fa 
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connection with my conduct in the raid, yet broadly 
on the point of equality of rights in South Africa they 
were with me. 

4 They simply said they would no longer be under 
the domination of the Bond. I have been under the 
domination of the Bond myself, and other Ministries 
will also be under that domination until we carry' out 
that thought of equality. Well, it may be asked, 
with such a thought, with such an idea, and with 
such a majority, why is it not carried out ? Well, 
there is one thing that stops the whole question, and 
that is that the old population has got it into their 
heads that equality of rights and union means the 
loss of their political position, and that the— well, 
I will not say ignorant, but simple, farmer in the 
country is imbued with the Bond view that to have 
the Progressives in power means that the old popula- 
tion would become a kind of serfs --helots, as I just 
now used the word in another connection. My reply 
is: How can that be where under the British con- 
stitution there are equal rights lor all, and he who 
wins is the best man, of whatever race he may be ? 
Take the great city of Cape Town, which chose 
Mr. Wiener, a German, for years to represent it. 
There was no thought of race. They never left 
him, but he left them when his Progressive ideas 
were changed into those of the Bond. It was not 
a question of race. It was because he left that 
equality principle that he lost his seat Probably 
Mr, Wiener thought that the other party would be 
successful. Well, temporarily yes, but not perman- 
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ently. The question is whether we could not educate 
these people to the true state of affairs. 

'Well, first we must get them to abandon that 
stupid idea that because somebody . came to this 
country a hundred years ago, his children are in a 
special position. It is the prevalence of that idea 
that has disturbed everything. Besides, if you take 
the case of the Transvaal, the people there who have 
that idea have only been in the country some fifty 
years, and surely in that time, not quite a lifetime, 
they cannot fairly claim special privileges. Still 
they do, and speak of “ons volk ” and “ ons land.” 
Well, I take “ons land” to be our land, and I say I 
am a partner in that, although I am told I am not 
a partner, and that I am here on sufferance. Well, 
it will be your duty to change that position. It 
should also be remembered that this was not the 
thought of the old people who took this country. It is 
the thought of some men who have made an oligarchy, 
and who have prevailed upon their own simple people 
to think that. It is they who delay this thought 
of equality, and 1 will tell you why. It is because 
two or three men in Pretoria, and one or two in 
Cape Town, govern the whole country, and they 
need never appear. 1 have been told that a gentle- 
man who was before the Mikado in japan main- 
tained his position by never being seen. 1 think 
the system of the Bond party is to govern through an 
individual who was never heard, at any rate, in their 
House, where he should have been. And this govern- 
ment by the unseen must pass away as many other 
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things must pass away. You are here and your 
party, and you are in a position to do that, but still 
you are willing that all should have equal rights, 
and you welcome even your most extreme opponents 
of the Bond to share in the development of South 
Africa. You must hold out for equal rights, and let 
the best men come to the front, independent of race 
or the accident of birth. Although 1 was born at 
Home, it does not stop me from being faithful to 
this country, and I am doing the best I can for the 
country which I have adopted as my dwelling-place. 
Through the whole of our difficulties, there is just 
this one thought that comes out perfectly clear. 

‘We must fight for equal rights, and the practical 
result will be the federal union of South Africa. 
With regard to myself, you must not think I am 
neglecting my duties because you do not see me in 
the House. I am doing my best, and I carry with 
me everywhere that thought for the union of South 
Africa, and I hope that when you have realised that 
thought, it will not be too late. I have tried hard to 
secure for the Colony privileges in the North. Now 
the people there are looking to the ports on the East 
and the West Coast, and I greatly fear that before 
this country wakes up to the situation that great in- 
heritance may have passed away from you in the 
South, and that is what you must work to prevent. 
The present Ministry, if they could only see it, have 
an enormous chance before them. I know that I 
myself, owing to various reasons, am not particularly 
pleasing to the Bond party, but I see no reason why 
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others should not take up my work, and that is the 
union of South Africa. I do not care a jot who 
wears the peacock’s feathers so long as the work is 
done. Let us get to the practical result — union. 
Natal is ready, Rhodesia is ready, and even the Re- 
publics could federate, as Professor Bryce has pointed 
out, without loss of dignity so far as the flag is con- 
cerned. That is the position I wish to be able to 
carry out, and that is what must come.’ 

In conclusion, Mr. Rhodes said : ‘ You have thanked 
me enough for my special work, and you ‘have this 
night greeted me in the kindest way, but I must ask 
you to do one more thing. Everything in the future 
depends upon the individual. In the future each of 
you must work individually for the great thought 
of Progress, coupled with the thought of the Union of 
South Africa, for it is not the politician, it is not the 
Prime Minister, it is not the Governor, nor is it the 
people at Home that will give us union, but union 
must be the work of the individuals who make up 
the people of South Africa.’ 

To these political speeches I venture to add a 
short speech by Mr. Rhodes of an entirely different 
kind, which will, I think, be found interesting as 
a self-revelation of the deeper nature of the man, of 
his attitude towards religion and mankind, and of the 
nature of the thoughts that occupy the hours of soli- 
tude of one often described as a selfish cynic. The 
speech was made on July 29, a few days after the 
big political speeches, on the occasion of his laying 
the foundation-stone of a new Presbyterian church 
at Woodstock. 
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Mr. Rhodes, after declaring the stone to be ‘ well 
and truly laid,’ amidst cheers, spoke briefly as 
follows : — ‘ You have paid me a great compliment by 
asking me to come and lay this stone. I recognise 
that it is a tribute from you to that which is a most 
practical idea of your church, that is, work. You 
have asked me to come here because you recognise 
that my life has been work. Of course I must say 
frankly that I do not happen to belong to your parti- 
cular sect in religion. We all have many ideals, but I 
may say that when we come abroad we all broaden. 
We broaden immensely, and especially in this spot, be- 
cause we are always looking on that mountain, and 
there is immense breadth in it. That gives us, whilst 
we retain our individual dogmas, immense breadth 
of feeling and consideration for all those who are 
striving to do good work, and perhaps improve the 
condition of humanity in general. I remember when 
the Bishop of Derry was out here, and was staying 
with me, when the Bishop’s daughter was married from 
my house, how on the Sabbath the Bishop said to me : 
“ I suppose you are coming to hear me at Ronde- 
bosch Church?” and I replied, “No, sir, I have got 
my own chapel.” The Bishop said : “ Where is it ? ” 
and I replied It is up the mountain.” The Bishop 
thereupon remarked : “ Dear me, dear me, a nice place 
to have your church.” The fact is, if I may take you 
into my confidence, that I do not care to go to a 
particular church even on one day in the year when 
I use my own chapel at all other times. I find that 
up that mountain one gets thoughts — what you might 
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term religious thoughts, because they are thoughts for 
the betterment of humanity, and I believe that is the 
best description of religion, to work for the betterment 
of the human beings who surround us. This stone 
I have laid will subsequently represent a building, 
and in that building thoughts will be given to the 
people with the intention of raising their minds and 
making them better citizens. That is the intention of 
the laying of this stone. I will challenge any man or 
woman, however broad their ideas may be, who object 
to go to church or chapel, to say they would not 
sometimes be better for an hour or an hour and a half 
in a church. I believe they would there get some 
ideas conveyed to them that would make them better 
human beings. There are those who throughout 
the world have set themselves the task of elevating 
their fellow-beings, and have abandoned personal 
ambition, the accumulation of wealth, perhaps the 
pursuit of art, and many of those things that are 
deemed most valuable. What is left to them ? 
They have chosen to do what ? To devote their whole 
mind to make other human beings better, braver, 
kindlier, more thoughtful, and more unselfish, for 
which they deserve the praise of all men.’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE SUCCESS OF RHODESIA 

That the success of Rhodesia, in the immediate 
future, is of great importance to the Chartered Com- 
pany and its shareholders is sufficiently obvious. 
What has not been perceived so clearly by the 
British public is the bearing that assured success will 
have upon political developments in South Africa. 
Mr. Rhodes, as we have seen, held from the first, 
long before any one else perceived it, that the key to 
the paramount position in South Africa was the 
possession of the northern territory. The physical 
conditions on the high and healthy plateau of Mata- 
beleland, Mashonaland, and much of Northern 
Rhodesia, proclaimed the land to be ‘a white man’s 
country,’ where the white race could thrive and 
propagate itself ; and the possession of that immense 
region of about three-quarters of a million of square 
miles ensured to the British Empire an ultimate pre- 
ponderance of white population, which would in the 
end completely outnumber the people of the Re- 
publican States, supposing that those states remained 
outside the region that owned allegiance to the 
mother-country. 

His idea was that the present centrifugal influence 
of the isolated states (the dangers of which were in 
vain pointed out as long ago as 1858 by the first great 
advocate of federal union in South Africa, Sir George 
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Grey) should be met by the gradual centripetal influ- 
ence of a customs union and a railway union, as a first 
step towards an ultimate Federation, in which the 
weight of Rhodesia, added to the Cape and Natal, 
would finally determine the federal flag as so ardent 
an Imperialist desired. The question of the flag he 
did not look on as immediate, for he did not expect 
the Republics to surrender their flags at once, but he 
looked to a future in which there would be a union of 
the States of South Africa, of the same kind as that 
of the Dominion of Canada, with perfect self-govern- 
ment, and without abandoning what he called ‘the 
Imperial tie.’ The first preparation for this was a 
customs and railway union of the British states in 
South Africa, and the next and most important step 
was the establishment of self-government in Rhodesia, 
and its federation, as a sister state, with the Cape and 
Natal. 

The immediate success of Rhodesia depends ad- 
mittedly on its proved value as a gold-producing 
country. If the gold-reefs of Rhodesia are proved to 
be payable, a white population will pour in, cattle- 
ranching and agriculture will flourish to supply the 
demand of the mining towns that spring up, and 
further development of yet untapped riches in the 
regions north of the Zambesi will create a trade of 
such value that the older colonies will be glad to 
federate with the new state. This union, if the rapid 
progress of Rhodesia thus justifies it, may, in the 
opinion of Mr. Rhodes, take place in the next five 
years. ‘ This union,’ said Mr. Rhodes, in one of his 
more recent speeches, ‘ is perfectly possible in the next 
five years. On what does it depend? It simply 
depends on the North proving itself a gold-producing 
power ’ ; and this union — he refers to the union of the 
2 u 
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Cape, Natal, and Rhodesia — will lead to further union. 
The bulk of the population of the Transvaal being 
already British, and the proved permanency of the 
mines making it certain that the British population 
will increase at least fourfold in a few years’ time, 

‘ we have,’ he says, ‘ only to wait, and the Central 
States will go with us too.’ The perception of this 
fact by President Kruger has probably had much to 
do with his swift and complete military preparations, 
and his unhesitating appeal to the arbitrament of 
war, before such an appeal became utterly impractic- 
able, as it must have become in a few years’ time, 
owing partly to Uitlander immigration, but even more 
to the steady and increasing emigration of the fighting 
backbone of the Transvaal, the pastoral Boers, into 
the rich pastures and spacious uplands of Rhodesia. 

The success of Rhodesia, then, as a gold-producing 
country will have a most important effect upon the 
immediate political future of South Africa. Mr. 
Rhodes, though he has always been studiously 
cautious and guarded in his statements about the 
value of the gold-reefs, has never concealed the fact 
that personally he had some belief in them. Of late 
he has ventured to speak with greater confidence as 
development work on the reefs progressed and actual 
crushing began. This will be seen by reference to 
the two last speeches (those of 1898 and 1899) to the 
Chartered Company’s shareholders, which I give at 
the end of this chapter. 

That there has been some delay in the develop- 
ment of the mining wealth of the country has been 
due to exceptional causes ; but remembering the causes 
— the rebellion of the Matabele, and the rinderpest, 
which destroyed the sole means of carriage — that 
development has really been exceedingly swift. In 
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the middle of 1893 Lobengula was still ruling in his 
kraal at Bulawayo, and his savage warriors were 
spreading desolation and death among the weaker 
tribes from Lake Ngami in the east to Mashonaland 
in the west. The Cape railway was still five hundred 
miles off in 1896, and the cost of carriage by ox- 
wagon prohibitive. After the rinderpest this cost 
made profitable mining work an impossibility. For 
example, before the rinderpest, that is in 1895, the 
food of a native labourer cost 12s. to 15s. a month, 
after the rinderpest the increased price of carriage, 
owing to the extermination of the oxen, raised the 
cost to nearly 25s. a month, at which rate the best 
mines could not be worked except at a loss. The 
arrival of the Cape railroad at Bulawayo removed 
this difficulty, and mining work was then resumed. 

To give the evidence of the value of individual 
reefs might be invidious, but the result of crushing 
by the very few stamps as yet at work during twelve 
months — the first month November 1898, the last 
October 1899 — I take from the monthly report of 
the Rhodesia Chamber of Mines, given in full as an 
appendix at the end of this book. Omitting the 
penny- weights, it amounts to 67, 164 ounces, or roughly 
speaking somewhere about ,£250,000. It would be 
far greater but for the difficulty of obtaining native 
labour, which is, at last, being dealt with by bringing up 
natives from the Portuguese territories via Beira and 
via, Tete. Ultimately this difficulty will, no doubt, be 
overcome, as the wants of civilisation develop among 
the Matabele and the custom grows of looking to 
manual work as a means of obtaining money to supply 
them ; but for the present labour has to be obtained 
elsewhere. The continuation of the railway north- 
wards, which Mr. Rhodes has made arrangements to 
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carry out, fully described in the speech to the share- 
holders in 1899, will meet this difficulty by bringing 
within reach of Bulawayo the cheap labour market 
of Northern Rhodesia. The excellent pastoral and 
agricultural capabilities of Rhodesia, while offering an 
attractive field for British colonisation, depend for 
immediate value on the demand for their produce, 
which in its turn depends on the growth of population 
consequent on the success and extension of mining 
operations. Hence it is plain that if the federation 
of Rhodesia with the Cape and Natal depends on its 
proving itself a gold-producing country, the figures 
I have given show it is in a fair way to do so. The 
mines at present at work cover a mere hand-breadth 
of the vast extent of reefs in which rich shoots have 
been located and traced out, and in a great many 
cases largely developed. 

Before giving the speeches to the shareholders of 
the Company (1898 and 1899), it may be said that 
these speeches, considered in their scope and influence 
and in the enormous and enthusiastic audiences to 
whom they were addressed, are altogether unique, as 
speeches made to the shareholders of a commercial 
enterprise. The fact is that Mr. Rhodes has been 
fortunate in finding or rather creating an army of 
thirty thousand shareholders or more, who have faith 
in him and in the enterprise, who have caught some- 
thing of his dauntless spirit of confidence in the 
English race and devotion to the Empire, and who 
look, somewhat as he does, at the Company as firstly 
an instrument of Imperial expansion, and secondly, as 
a sound business proposition, though one which will 
pay handsomely in the long-run. The shareholders, 
like other Englishmen, feel instinctively that the maker 
of Rhodesia, the leader whose magnetism has drawn 
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them into his projects, is a sort of rough realisation 
in an individual of the essential characteristics of the 
race. His personality suggests that ideal of the 
governing race of the world which combines far- 
reaching imaginative vision with a practical vision of 
things as they are, which has a belief in deeds rather 
than words, and cares little to give verbal expression 
to ideas that find their easy and only satisfactory 
expression in action. 

The speech of April 21, 1898, is specially interest- 
ing because it was made after the re-election of the 
speaker to his old position on the directorate (to 
which he had been restored by a unanimous and 
enthusiastic vote of the shareholders), which he 
had been obliged to resign in consequence of his 
connection with the revolutionary movement at 
Johannesburg and the catastrophe of the Raid. 
Adversity takes the dross out of a really big nature, 
and Mr. Rhodes returned a stronger and better man 
for his time of trial and misfortune. To those to 
whom he had seemed an incarnation of unscrupulous 
and irresponsible power, who mistook for brutality his 
bluntness and the surface cynicism with which he 
hides his real feelings, the proof of the great qualities 
of the man, given in his work in the pacification of 
Matabeleland, was something of a revelation, and all 
this fuller knowledge and fuller sympathy had come 
to his supporters since he addressed them in 1895. 
As he stood up there and looked over that enthusi- 
astic crowd of eager faces, he looked less impassive 
and more human, more like a modern man like them- 
selves, who had known what failure and suffering 
mean, than like what he generally resembles, some 
old Roman emperor born with the single ambition to 
annex and administer the habitable world, and care- 
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less alike of the praise or blame of the lesser mortals 
over whom he dominates. 

‘ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I am rather sorry 
that I have a bad cold, and therefore I cannot 
speak as clearly as I might. I have to thank you for 
re-electing me, but I recognise in connection with 
that the responsibilities which that fact represents. 
Her Majesty’s Government has stated that as we 
have become a commercial company, it has no 
objection to that course which you have now adopted ; 
and, gentlemen, I feel the confidence you have shown 
in me by your having elected me, and I know the 
obligations which the acceptance of that means. 

‘ It would be only right for me to-day to state to 
you practically your situation, and I can state it more 
fairly now after having been nearly eighteen months 
in the country that you have added to our Empire. 
I can fairly use the word “you,” because, after all 
it is very well to have ideas, but I recognise fully 
and clearly that the success of those ideas is due 
to, first of all, the eight thousand gentlemen, and 
now the thirty-five to forty thousand gentlemen, who 
have from time to time subscribed the capital to 
carry out those ideas. Now, gentlemen, we must go 
into a business proposition. There are two matters 
which we shall have to deal with. First of all, there 
is the money which you have spent in the develop- 
ment and conquest of that country which you have 
named after me. Now that money is, roughly, not as 
Lord Grey said on one occasion, ^10,000,000, but 
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I think I am correct in saying that it is roughly 
about / 6 , 000, 000, with the debenture debt ; and the 
view I take about that money— and I am speaking to 
two audiences, not only here but to the people in 
that country — my view is that having adopted the 
course that that country shall become a self-govern- 
ing state, just like another state in South Africa, 
the money spent on the conquest and development of 
it should, whenever those people become a full self- 
governing state, become a debenture debt of that 
country. We must look at these things broadly. 
The people who are really going to benefit to the 
most enormous extent by the addition of that new 
country to civilisation are the people who will come 
after us, if I may put it fairly, in so far as the settlers 
are concerned. A new country is very difficult — every- 
thing is raw, and you have everything against you. 
I daresay some of you may have read the accounts 
of the Governors of Australia when they first annexed 
it. They said it was hopeless, but it has now four 
million inhabitants, and a trade, I believe, of about 
^100,000,000 a year. But following that train of 
thought, what I mean to put is this — that it would 
be unfair solely to debit you or the first people of 
the country with the total cost of its conquest and 
development from barbarism to civilisation. It is 
the people who come afterwards who should, in the 
shape of public debt, repay that, and so I consider 
that having adopted the course that we shall pass 
from a chartered administration to a self-governing 
state, we think that self-governing state, whenever 
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it chooses to take on itself the full responsibilities 
of governing itself, must take over the debt which 
you have incurred in connection with the conquest 
and development of that country, and I feel sure that 
they will do it. 

‘ We have now proceeded to an intermediate stage 
— what we call a semi-responsible Government. You 
have given them an elective representation, copying 
the precedents of Natal and Griqualand West — I am 
speaking of South Africa — and I suppose many other 
colonies in other parts of the world. That is the 
second step from a pure Crown administration. You 
must remember you must put the charter in the 
place of the Crown, and at the present moment you 
have given them an elective representation, but you 
keep the majority of votes because you are respon- 
sible for the expenditure, so that the elective repre- 
sentatives should not vote a large budget beyond 
your means, and compel you to spend that money. 
You, therefore, keep a majority of the executive, or 
chartered representation — for the Crown it would be 
executive representation— so that every item sub- 
mitted to the Parliament in the accounts is subject to 
your veto, and that is only right, because you pay the 
money, and therefore you have the right to set the 
tune. So we have come to the second stage, and I 
will show you the strength of that stage, or the 
strength of that position. The whole budget will be 
submitted to a council. There will be four elected 
representatives and five representing you, and each 
matter of expenditure will be discussed. What will 
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be pointed out to them is this, that if they desire to 
become a full self-governing state, and take over the 
responsibilities of government, the first thing for 
them to do is to balance revenue and expenditure. 
You say to them, “We are short so much at present 
between the receipts and expenditure ; there is a 
debit against us. The first thing you had better do 
is to balance that, if you wish to be a self-governing 
state,” and the essence of Englishmen is that they 
will be a self-governing state. All the trouble in 
the Transvaal is due to the fact that they are treated 
as slaves there, and they won’t have it. And they 
will go on agitating until they get their rights. We 
are the most uncomfortable people in the world — we 
will insist on our rights, and will never stop until we 
get them. That is the essence and characteristic of 
our nation. 

‘Well, in reference to this territory which you have 
annexed, you have given them the first stage — that 
is, that they shall have a voice in the government of 
that country and give their views as to expenditure, 
but until they take full responsibility as to expendi- 
ture, you reserve the power of vetoing. The first 
step for them will be to balance revenue and expendi- 
ture, and I think there is little doubt that they will 
be able to do that. I shall suggest to them, as you 
have now elected me a director again, that they 
should join the Customs Union with the Cape Colony. 
That will give them about £ 100,000 a year. I 
propose that they should reduce the police expendi- 
ture, because now with two railways in, there is no 
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occasion for us to have a thousand white police and 
three hundred native. Why, the Cape Colony, with 
a million natives in it, has only eight hundred police ; 
but it is judicious that we should not interfere at the 
present moment, and that we should leave it to the 
Council to decide as to the number of police they 
should use in the country. I feel sure that with that 
object before them, and taking full responsibility for 
the government of the country, they will join heartily 
with us — that is, the elected members — in balancing 
revenue and expenditure. There are other items. 
We have not collected the hut tax in Matabeleland. 
There is the question of an excise as to liquor locally 
made in South Africa. There are many other 
questions ; but I may state broadly, having been 
carefully into it, that in fifteen months I see my way 
to balance revenue and expenditure. 

‘ When revenue and expenditure balance, 1 feel sure 
that the people of the country will take their full self- 
government. I have faith in the minerals of the 
country, and it is a general asset of the country that 
it can support a large white population. It is not a 
tropical territory, where the white man cannot live ; 
it is a territory where white men can live, marry, and 
bring up white children. That is the great point. I 
feel sure that those people will, as I have said, then 
take their full self-government, and that they will 
readily assent to return to you, in the shape of a 
debenture debt, that amount which you have ex- 
pended upon the acquisition and development of the 
country. That is a point— it is a fair point — and it is 
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for you to think over it. You can then say fairly 
that there is an asset in reference to the money we 
have so willingly and heartily subscribed from time 
to time for the development of that country, for the 
settlement of the war, for dealing with the losses of 
the citizens, and for all those questions which have 
troubled you from time to time in connection with the 
turning of a new barbaric territory into a civilised 
community, or into a civilised territory. 

• Then, after that, I have to consider that those 
people who have done so much and added that 
country to our Empire, must be considered in another 
aspect, and we come to the question of the minerals 
and your interest in the minerals that are discovered 
in that territory. I have not lost any faith in the 
minerals. I have always spoken with extreme 
caution ; I do not want you to gamble in these 
shares. I feel that you will get a good and fair 
return for the money you have expended, but 
I do not wish to see you gamble on the Stock 
Exchange and put these shares at an enormous price, 
discounting the future. Buy them as you find that 
valuable minerals are discovered, but do not go and 
anticipate. But then some one will say, “You do 
not believe that there are minerals in the country.” 
I believe absolutely in the minerals, but it will take 
time to develop them, and therefore I do not want 
you to anticipate the future. When I see the returns 
as they were put to me the other day, and saw that 
there are sixteen thousand human beings with twenty- 
five shares and less, it shows me that there is a great 
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feeling about the development of this affair, apart from 
the commercial aspect entirely. At the same time, I 
do not want people to go and gamble in these shares. 
On the other hand, I do not want to be pessimistic, 
because I am an optimist, and because I feel sure 
and have a great belief in the future of the country 
as a great mineral-producing country. 

' The last year and a half I have been in it has 
shown me personally a very great deal. I find this 
huge area — I only know the area south of the 
Zambesi, but I am told that in the north it is the 
same— 400,000 to 500,000 square miles, and there 
are now 157,000 claims registered, and that means 
that human beings have gone out and found in the 
quartz gold — that is, they have found the quartz im- 
pregnated with gold. I know fairly from the past 
that we could never expect to develop a mineralised 
quartz country requiring such expenditure until we 
had the railways in. We have the railways in now, 
and I know that in May one or two batteries will 
start, and that by the end of the year we shall have 
about six started. I cannot believe that all these 
engineers of high position and great experience can 
be telling untruths when they all absolutely say that 
they believe immensely in the different and separate 
reefs they are dealing with. I cannot help remember- 
ing that you were told that the country was a swamp 
and that no white man could live in it. But white 
men do live in it. You were also told that the 
country was hopeless, but there are ten thousand white 
men in it. I always said that it would be a country 
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that would make a great return from its minerals. 
The last thing left for our opponents was to say that 
there was no gold in the country, but now that they 
know there is gold, they say that there is no payable 
gold. They qualify their statement. 

‘ I admire them ; it is a great battle that is going 
on in Africa. They want the country to be damned ; 
and they want it to be a hopeless country. Even in 
my own country, where I was Prime Minister — that 
is in the south — there are many who get up every 
morning and who wish that their Hinterland, instead of 
being a success, should be a failure ; and every report 
they can get to the discredit of the country they are 
delighted with. Fancy your discovering a new 
territory lying at your back, and a section of you 
wishing that it might be a hopeless failure! But 
such is the bitterness between Imperialism and 
Republicanism. One section of the people wants to 
make a Republic in South Africa, and another section 
wants to make a united South Africa under our flag. 
You thus see that politics interfere with everything. 
You have seen these reports ; there are some paid 
papers which do nothing else but write bad reports 
about that country which carries my name, and which 
yon have created. They say that if it is a successful 
north, it means a united South Africa under the 
English flag ; but if the north is a failure, it means 
a united South Africa under a republican flag. That 
permeates every state and every family. Those are 
the politics of South Africa, and it affects you in 
every way. You can often know these papers 
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perfectly well, and you take them up and read about 
this country which you have created, and everything 
you read is bad. But that is not so. Compared 
with the rest of Africa it is a very fine country. You 
may be sure that Lobengula, who was the greatest 
chief in South Africa — and who was the greatest 
native king there — you may be sure that he took the 
best territory. He went many miles before he settled 
there, and you may be sure that it was the best 
country that he had seen. It is a good country, and 
my faith is that it will be a highly-mineralised and a 
payable-mineralised country. 

‘ I am tiring you, I fear, but I do not see you often. 
I have shown you how I think that revenue and ex- 
penditure should be balanced. I have told you about 
the elective system, and I have told you that when 
you give them full self-government, I think you may 
fairly ask them to take over as debt of the country 
what you have expended over the receipts in occupa- 
tion and administration. I have stated further, that 
from my knowledge now, after being fifteen months 
in that country, I have every faith and belief that it 
will be a payable gold-producing country. 

‘ Now we come to the next step. There has been 
a great deal said about your share in the vendors' 
scrip or in the minerals, and that it is an unfair share, 
and without precedent. It is without precedent, but 
there are a good many things which are without pre- 
cedent, although that does not prove that they are 
wrong. I may again put to you what that share is, 
and how fair the interest is. The question of the 
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discovery of minerals underground qua quartz reefs 
lies in three capacities. First of all, the prospector 
goes out and finds those reefs. He is generally a 
man with nothing — with a donkey and a pack. In 
every other country in the world, when he goes and 
looks for minerals and finds them, the rule or the 
law is that he is entitled to one claim, on which he 
will pay a monthly licence, and he very often finds 
that he has to part with that claim to some one else 
before the results come to fruition. Now, how have 
you dealt with that prospector? Instead of letting 
him have only one claim, you have allowed him to 
take one block of ten claims, in which you claim the 
right to one-half interest ; and further, you do not 
charge him any monthly licence until he floats it 
into a company. I have talked to many prospectors, 
and they tell me that is a fairer law to them than the 
ordinary law of Australia or the Transvaal, where 
you have only the right to mark out one claim, in 
respect of which you must pay a monthly licence. 
At the present moment look at the charges. You 
have 157,000 claims registered. At 10s. a month 
the community would be paying you ,£80,000 nearly, 
or nearly £ 1 ,000,000 per annum. They would not 
stand it, but I wish to show you the alternative. 
Therefore, I do not think it is unfair that when he 
marks out his block of ten claims he should give you 
a half-interest in the vendors’ scrip. 

‘ Now we come to the next stage. The next stage 
is that the capitalist turns up on the scene, and he 
buys these claims from the prospector. It is always 
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the case with a quartz company. A quartz company 
means machinery, and no man without means can 
float a company with machinery. The capitalist says, 
when he steps in, “I do not buy a block of ten claims; 
I buy an interest in a block of ten claims, and pay 
accordingly.” Therefore he is not hurt. You are 
following me step by step. The prospector is not 
hurt; the capitalist is not hurt. Now come finally 
the real people who work the reefs — that is, the 
English people, or the French people. It does not 
matter to them, when it is submitted to them, whether 
they have to subscribe the working capital against 
what is termed the vendors’ scrip — it does not matter 
whether they give the whole of it to Mr. Beit or 
divide it with Mr. Beit and the government of the 
country. They must say they simply subscribe so 
much cash against the vendors’ scrip that is sub- 
mitted to them. What I am trying to lead you to 
is that our charge is not an unfair one. The thing 
is that it is new. The real secret is that all govern- 
ments should take an interest in all minerals dis- 
covered under the soil, because those minerals are 
found by accident, and it is the government that 
makes them valuable by their administration and 
protection. You will hear over and over again in the 
world of some man trudging along with his donkey 
and his pack, and finding something worth a million 
or two. It would be far better when he made that 
discovery, that he should give a portion to the 
government of the country, and you are the govern- 
ment of the country. This interest in the vendors’ 
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scrip is fair, and not an excessive interest for you to 
claim, and it does not affect the interests of any one. 

‘ It is often said that you want one-half the gold, 
that you take one-half the gold. Nothing of the 
kind. You have the right to half-interest in the 
vendors’ scrip, as against the working capital that is 
subscribed ; and I have shown you that the prospector 
receives a return in being charged nothing for licence, 
and in being allowed to mark out ten claims, whereas 
under ordinary law he only marks out one claim; that 
the speculator knows what he is buying and pays 
accordingly ; and that the people who subscribe the 
working capital on the Stock Exchange are not 
affected whether the vendors’ scrip belongs to the 
man who has purchased or whether the vendors’ scrip 
is divided between the man who has purchased and 
the government of the country. That is the proposi- 
tion about your interest, and that you have ; and 
when the government of the country becomes self- 
governing, I feel sure that they will make no objec- 
tion to your retaining that interest. It will be a 
question of bargaining. You will say, “You can 
have your self-government on these conditions,” and 
it would be fair. You might give them a certain 
share in your interest for managing the concern. 
But I am sketching the thing in detail, so that you 
may go home and consider it, and I feel sure that 
when you consider the points I have put to you 
about your expenditure on administration and your 
share in vendors’ scrip, .you will begin to see that you 
have not only added an extra province to the Empire, 
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but you will get a fair return for the money you have 
so liberally expended. 

' We have had one difficulty lately, and it has been 
this : that in connection with some of the reefs that 
we have no doubt of as being exceedingly good, the 
people who floated them and went to the public for 
working capital asked us very considerably to reduce 
your interest, because they said that they could not 
get the money from the public unless your interest 
was very much reduced. Well, we had to consider 
that we have to produce gold to convince the public 
that the country is a payable gold-producing country, 
and we therefore reduced your interest in many cases 
in order to get batteries erected, because we had no 
capital to deal with that question. Now, you will 
notice by the resolution that is to be submitted that 
we ask you to give us power from time to time to get 
some money, so that when a man comes with an 
utterly unfair proposition we should say, “Very well, 
we will subscribe a portion of the working capital, 
but we will not reduce our right in the vendors’ scrip.” 
Now, you may say “ there will be a great risk. You 
may go and take every reef submitted to you, and 
you may get a number of bogus and improper ones.” 
No, I think that will be guarded against in the 
following manner : We propose to appoint two or 
three gentlemen to watch your interests as mining 
engineers, and whenever a reef is submitted, we shall 
ask from the man submitting it an inspection — not 
a temporary inspection of twenty-four hours, but 
probably we shall ask him to give us a month on 
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that reef. We will drift and inspect, and then we will 
give our answer on what terms we will float. 

‘ For instance, we have in many cases taken thirty 
per cent, of vendors’ scrip when we were entitled to 
fifty per cent. The vendors’ scrip has been put 
very low, and gentlemen had to pay for getting the 
working capital from the English public. When we 
have a reef submitted, we shall send our engineers 
down, and if they make a good report — well, there is 
no difficulty about the working capital. We will 
subscribe so much, but we must have our fair share. 
That will give us great strength in dealing with those 
properties which from time to time are submitted to 
us. Our engineers will also reject the rubbish. 
They will return and say to us, “ No, this reef is not 
very promising, and we cannot recommend you to 
take it. Let them float it in the ordinary way if 
they can, but we have told them that they must do 
a great deal more work.” That is why I have re- 
commended the Board to submit this matter to you, 
asking for capital to deal with these cases that from 
day to day arise. With many of the companies we 
have now settled with, we have had to take for you 
a very much smaller share than we had a right to, 
because we had no capital to subscribe, and they very 
justly said that unless they got very good terms they 
could not get the working capital from the public. 
Your only risk in trusting us is that we might take 
up a lot of bogus reefs — well, I will not say bogus 
reefs, but reefs with a small amount of gold in them, 
and therefore take up what I may term indifferent 
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propositions. But I think you may trust our judg- 
ment. That is the reason for your being asked for 
this further working capital. 

‘ Now let us sum up again. I have shown you 
what I think will be the end of the money you have 
expended in the development and conquest of the 
country ; I have shown you how you will get your 
return on that. Secondly, I say that you will retain 
your share in the vendors’ scrip — that is, in the 
minerals of the country ; and it is for you to consider 
whether a highly mineralised country, representing 
about eight hundred thousand square miles of the 
earth’s surface, is worth holding an interest in, where 
your expenditure qua administration will be subse- 
quently secured, and the balance represents an 
interest in that large area of mineralised surface 
of the earth. Yes, I think it is good enough, but 
do not go and gamble over the shares. It is a 
great mistake. You do not know the worry it gives 
to those who are responsible for your interests. I 
know exactly .what you have subscribed, I know 
exactly what you have spent, and I feel perfectly 
certain that in my lifetime I will return good interest 
on that. But I do hate to read the lists, and see at 
times that people have gambled these shares up 
without warranty for it, because it is in the pro- 
spective that they have dealt rather than in the 
present. You will excuse me saying that frankly. 

‘Now, having dealt with your interest in the 
vendors’ scrip, and the mode in which one proposes 
to balance revenue and expenditure in connection 
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with the development of the country, and having 
pointed out that it is going to become a self-governing 
state in South Africa, the same as Natal and Cape 
Colony, and that even when it does become that 
you will still retain your interest in the vendors’ scrip, 
and probably give the government of the country 
something for collecting it for you — having pointed 
out these facts to you, I should like to proceed and 
show you how marvellously, by your assistance, we 
have succeeded in development. When we think 
that that country, in a very little time, will have 
a thousand miles of railway, and that the railway to 
Bulawayo, which has been built by the subscription 
of yourselves and of the outside public, costing about 
,£2,000,000 for six hundred miles, or only about 
,£3000 a mile, is paying now about ,£12,000 per 
month, or in excess of the five per cent, interest on 
its cost by about ^40,000, I think you will agree with 
me it is very satisfactory. I should say ,£40,000 per 
annum excess over the five per cent. That is most 
satisfactory, and it encourages one to further develop- 
ments. We are not going to ask you in any way to 
be under obligations for further developments, but 
I do think that it is a practicable scheme, a possible 
scheme, and a payable scheme, if the line is extended 
from Bulawayo to the shores of Lake Tanganyika, 
and I will explain to you why. You are responsible 
for the northern part of Rhodesia as well as the 
southern ; you have another four hundred thousand 
square miles there, and a railway is effective occupa- 
tion. But I recognise all your obligations, and 
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I would not ask the charter to subscribe further 
capital for this. I do, however, think this : the 
English people have at the present moment received 
eight hundred thousand square miles of territory in 
the world for which they have not paid a single 
shilling. The only thing it has given them is the 
opportunity to Little Englanders in the House of 
Commons to indulge in every class of criticism 
without expense to the country. When you think 
of the change that has come over English public 
opinion — that they are beginning to see now that 
England by itself is a hopeless proposition, and that 
they have got to keep as much of the world as they 
can in order to keep their markets for their trade — 
I think you will agree that they should give us some 
consideration for the fact that we have taken eight 
hundred thousand square miles of the world’s surface 
without its being any obligation to them. 

' Now, the proposition I have submitted to Her 
Majesty’s Government — I submitted it as a director 
of the Bechuanaland Railway, and not as a director 
of the Chartered Company — was that they should 
help us in extending the railway from Bulawayo to 
Lake Tanganyika, about eight hundred miles, which 
will cost about £ 2 , 000 , 000 . You will say, “ In what 
way did you ask for help ? ” Oh, in a very moderate 
way. I said, “You have woke up at last to the fact 
that England is nothing without the world, and it is 
the trade of the world that keeps you going. I say 
that we have cost you nothing, and I do not ask you 
for anything, but you have exceedingly good credit.” 
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If I or the Bechuanaland Railway tried to borrow 
£ 2,000,000 it would cost us five per cent., but if you 
go and ask for that amount for us, if you will get up be- 
hind our promissory note, it can be discounted at three 
per cent, instead of five per cent. I want ^2,000,000 
to get to Lake Tanganyika, and in the one case, if 
I am correct in my view respecting the question of 
credit, that will cost ^100,000 a year, and in the 
other case it will cost only ^60,000 a year. The 
charter has its responsibilities for the northern terri- 
tory, but it could give its guarantee, and you could 
be behind the chartered guarantee. You would 
have this proposition before you. First of all, you 
are responsible under the Berlin treaty for effective 
occupation, and if the charter went to grief you would 
have to take the country over. But then there is 
not the slightest chance of the charter going to grief. 
First of all, the railway has to come to grief and then 
the charter, and then you can come in. What I ask 
is this, let us raise the money qua the railway with 
your credit instead of ours, and if you are still nervous, 
raise it for a hundred miles at a time, and let each 
hundred miles satisfy you that it is a paying 
proposition. 

‘ You may ask, “Why should the English Govern- 
ment do this ? ” Well, I do not know why you should 
be interfering in all the countries of the world, unless 
it is because you have woke up to the fact that you 
cannot live unless you have the trade of the world. 
All that they would do is that they would give the 
railway their credit, and we should raise the money 
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from the outside public on the basis of three per cent, 
instead of five per cent. Do you think they will do it ? 
I do not know. It depends on the people, because, 
after all, the House of Commons are merely the 
representatives of the people. If the people take 
it up, they will do it. If not, they will not do it. 
That is the true position. Now, you can see what 
that means. I do not wish to be thought too 
imaginative. I am told that my speeches are not 
commercial but imaginative. Look at the matter. 
You get the railway to Lake Tanganyika, you have 
Her Majesty’s sanction for the railway to Uganda 
(it joins on at Tanganyika), and then you have 
Kitchener coming down from Khartoum. Some will 
say, “Oh, that is one of your imaginative speeches.” 
But it is not imaginative ; it is practical. That gives 
you Africa — the whole of it. I remember when 
I spoke to you some time ago, I told you that the 
telegraph was going to get through, and every one 
thought that was imaginative. But it is practical, 
although it is a question now whether the cable will 
not shut up. A few years ago it was said to be 
purely imaginative, but it is purely practical now. 
And so the conquest of Africa by the English nation 
is a practical question now. We can make the links 
from the Cape to Tanganyika with the lake, then 
with the Uganda occupation, and then with Kitchener 
coming down from Khartoum. There ’s the thing. 

' A gentleman asks about Germany, but if he knew 
the blue-books he would know, in respect of the bit 
of territory between Tanganyika and Uganda, that 
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the Earl of Rosebery arranged with the Congo State 
that the telegraph should be allowed to go through. 
So I may say to the hon. gentleman, that for once 
Germany is not interested in that question. There 
is another reason — I will repeat it — why the English 
Government should give their help : because effective 
occupation under the Berlin treaty is necessary. If 
there is still that persistent idea in Sir William 
Harcourt’s mind that we must fail, surely he would 
say, “We are responsible under the Berlin treaty, 
and if these people before they fail can put a railway 
into Tanganyika, all the better for us, because that is 
the only effective occupation that is possible.” It is, 
therefore, not an imaginative, but a practical scheme. 
It will develop the whole of the northern part of our 
territory. I do not think that you as the charter 
are justified in taking it up with our many responsi- 
bilities, but it is a case where the English people 
might say, with care and caution, “We will give our 
guarantee so that you may raise the money at a lower 
rate." Even Sir William Harcourt gave us ^200,000 
for the railway to go from Mafeking to Bulawayo. 
In this case we do not ask for any money, but for 
their credit. We say, “ Get up behind our promissory 
note, and the public will discount it at three per cent, 
instead of five per cent.” 

‘ There is another reason why they should give us 
this help, or give the railway this help. You must 
remember that I spoke to some of you a long time 
ago about a point raised very often by the Little 
Englanders. They said that, after all, the colonies 
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were no help, because as soon as they got their 
independence they also put on protective tariffs 
against us. Now, sir, I hold the theory that 
England’s duty in the world is the administration 
of new countries, and the working-up of the raw 
products and their subsequent distribution to the 
world. Those are her two duties. It was a strong 
argument in the case of the Little Englanders, 
giving instances like Victoria and Canada, that as 
soon as they became self-governing they put pro- 
tective duties against the mother-country, and that 
they were really as bad as a foreign nation. There 
was a great deal in that. But the charter proposed 
to Her Majesty’s Government — and we had nothing 
to gain in this — that in the constitution of the charter 
should be put the following clause : “ That the duty 
on British goods should not exceed the then Cape 
tariff.” The reason for using the words “the then 
Cape tariff” was that one was looking to federalism. 
It was a low tariff for revenue purposes and not for 
protection. It was about twelve per cent., but it had 
not created a single factory — it had a match factory, 
though, but the only result of that was that when 
you lighted the matches they burned your fingers. 

‘ Perhaps I am tiring you. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment said, “ We will accept a clause in the constitution 
that the duty on ‘ imported ' goods shall not exceed 
the present Cape tariff.” I wanted “ British.” That 
meant the exclusive trade of our new territories to 
England for ever, because on equal terms no one 
can touch or ever will touch you in manufactured 
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articles. They fought for the word “imported,” and 
I fought for the word “ British.” That was with 
the late Liberal Government. Some were in favour 
of it, but some said they belonged to the old school, 
that there was a scent of protection in my view, 
and that they were free traders. I said the day 
will come when the wars of the world will be tariff 
wars ; that is going to be the future policy of 
the world. We fought over this clause as to 
whether the word “ British ” or “ imported” should be 
put in, and they refused it. Like the Sibylline 
books, one has come back and tries to sell again, 
and you will be glad to hear that the new Govern- 
ment have agreed that the duty on “ British ” goods 
should not exceed the present Cape tariff. Mean- 
time the Cape tariff has come down to nine per cent. 
This practically means the trade of that new territory 
for ever for England, and for this reason. They 
argued — that is, the Cabinet — with one, that even 
though that clause was in the constitution it was 
liable to change. I said, “No, it will never change. 
Take the constitution of the United States — that 
which is in the constitution is sacred. No one ever 
touches it, and if you put that clause into the con- 
sti f ution, it will never be changed." You must remem- 
ber that protection has been caused by waves. You 
must remember that when Victoria or Canada went 
into protection, it was not by a unanimous vote of 
the people. There was a huge minority of the 
people against it. But once protection is entered 
upon, you can never change, because you create 
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those factories which are dependent on protective 
rates. 

‘ And what happens if you take off the protective 
rate ? The people are thrown on the streets, and 
the Minister is stoned. Well, he says that he is not 
going to be stoned. Victoria and Canada cannot 
change their policy of protection, although they are 
going to give a preference to England against the 
whole world. I think it far better, that at the starting 
of this country we should begin on the basis that 
we are free and open to English goods. Why should 
we try and make bad goods in a part of the world 
which is not suited for them, when the best place 
to make them is the English Isles ? They have the 
coal, the iron, the people are trained, the sea is 
around them with the shipping of the world, and 
they are the people to make the goods of the world. 
But, unfortunately, a fad has arisen because of the 
separate notion, that whenever you make a country 
you must make the goods in that country. That 
is the greatest mistake in the world, for there they 
would be made at the cost of the people. But the 
Government cannot change, because any change 
means England getting the whole of the trade, and 
that means the poverty and the throwing on the 
streets of the men who work in the factories in 
those remote places. You thought a great deal 
about our fairness and justice in connection with 
China. You said open ports to all. You thought 
a great deal about the unfairness of France in putting 
on their protective tariffs against us ; but the French 
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are perfectly right. They know that on equal terms 
they cannot make goods against us. They say, “We 
take these barbaric countries, and we must spend 
an enormous sum of money in connection with them, 
and we are not going to do that and then give the 
plum to the English. We must put on protective 
duties, and then some of the trade will come to us, 
because we will be candid enough to say that your 
workpeople, with their energy, can beat the whole 
world.” That is the reason why the United States 
and the French Government put on their protective 
tariffs. That is what you have to learn, and the 
English workpeople have awakened to the fact that 
if you are to retain your position and keep your 
trade, you must maintain your position in the world, 
and take any balance of it that is left. I am sorry 
that there is very little that is left, and you have 
finally, with barbaric nations like China — and there 
are a few others — to say, “If there is any change in 
your administration, your country must be open to 
our goods.” 

‘That is what is going to take place. It is no 
longer a question of the flag simply, but a question 
of practical business ; and the mechanic has woke up 
to the fact that unless he keeps the markets of the 
world he will be starved. The “three acres and a cow” 
idea has been found to be humbug, and the working 
man has found out that he must keep the world and 
the trade of the world if he is to live, and that if 
the world is shut to him he is done. The Cobden 
scheme was good, had the world adopted the idea 
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of working up in the best place in the world the 
goods for the whole of the world. But other countries 
would not have it. They said that that meant that 
England would have the whole trade ; and the United 
States put on its tariffs, France put on its tariffs, 
and Germany and Russia did the same. Your work- 
ing man has woke up to that fact, and that is why 
— if you will remember what I say — the Little 
Englanders are hopeless and out of it. They know 
their business, and the whole thing is hopeless, 
because the rest of the world, apart from us, finding 
out that they cannot trade against you on equal 
terms, will shut you out with such protective tariffs, 
as will make it impossible for you to trade. The 
working classes have found that out, and when the 
change comes in the Government, they will take men 
like Lord Rosebery and Sir E. Grey. I am not a 
Conservative or a Liberal in this matter, but they 
are bound to take those leaders who have worked 
at that fact — not now, but ten years ago — because 
every one is an Imperialist now, even the Radicals. 
Why? Because they have found out from the 
people who vote — from their agents — that they must 
have this bigger England or they won’t get in. 
Whatever change occurs in our politics, we are all 
right in our ideas of expansion. What I mean is 
that it will appeal to the people, this clause in your 
constitution, that the duty on British goods shall 
never exceed the present Cape tariff. The word is 
used meaning thereby that the trade of these eight 
hundred thousand square miles will be purely British, 
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and that, sir, will appeal to the people, and it is the 
people who rule. 

* I have perhaps been talking of politics more than 
I should, but I will give you a point on that 
question, and you will see why I have wandered 
into this. I will show you. I put it to the English 
people — we have given you eight hundred thousand 
square miles without a sixpence of cost. I used to 
be amused by hearing the question put in the House 
of Commons, “ How much did the charter pay for 
the war?” Everything. Can you see the feeling of 
dismal anger on the face of the Little Englander 
when he saw that we paid for everything ? I repeat 
it — Can you see the feeling of dismal anger of the 
Little Englander when he found that we paid for 
everything? He wished most heartily that the 
natives should beat us or that we should come and 
beg for money, and when he found that neither of 
these things happened, he went home dismally 
unhappy. We say to the English people, “ We have 
given you eight hundred thousand square miles for 
nothing, and a clause in the constitution which will 
give you the trade of that territory for ever." As to 
the idea that that clause will be altered — well, I have 
refeired to the United States constitution to show 
that nothing will alter it. Now, in return for that, 
I ask them, “ Will you not endorse our promissory 
note? Won't you endorse our promissory note to 
enable us to go to Tanganyika ? That means giving 
you without expense the whole of Africa. Is not 
that worth having with the new idea among your 
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people? Your Little England school has gone. 
Things being limited to the white cliffs of England 
is over. You must deal with the whole world, 
and here is a chance of your getting another con- 
tinent.” That is the proposition I have put to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and I hope they will consider 
it. I think that the two objections to it are, that 
it is unusual and that Mr. Rhodes is connected with 
it. But still, sir, we will have a try at it, and as I 
have pointed out, I do not propose that the charter 
should give any portion of the money now proposed 
to be raised to this purpose. We want that money 
for subscribing to any reefs which appear to be 
promising ; and I do not propose that your finances 
should be hampered with this other matter. I do 
think that this railway is a case where the English 
people might help — not with their money but with 
their good name — especially as they are responsible 
for this territory under the Berlin Conference with 
respect to beneficial and effective occupation. 

* There is one other point I might touch on. I get 
many letters from ladies and gentlemen who are 
deeply interested in the native question, and the tone 
in them shows that they have gathered the idea that 
1 myself, in the different positions I have held, am 
extremely brutal towards the natives. It is one of 
those “ good things ” that get started and no one 
contradicts ; and I am supposed to be a sort of 
“horror” in connection with the natives. But to 
satisfy their minds, I would only say this, that 
the best judges of that question are the natives 
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themselves. I can put on record the removal 
of the liquor from the natives at Pondoland, 
in the Kimberley compounds, and in the whole of 
Rhodesia. I can put on record that when we took 
Pondoland, I rode through with eight policemen ; and 
I can also put on record, that when you had your 
trouble with the natives they settled with me. Now, 
you do not suppose that a “ horror ” such as I appear 
to be thought, would have been able to settle with 
those people, and you do not suppose that I would 
have trusted my skin among them, unless I felt 
perfectly sure of how they felt towards me. These 
are practical facts as against the emotional, and all 
I can add is, that 1 have just received — last week — 
a telegram from the Cape to say that ten thousand 
Fingoes were going to our territory to settle among 
us. And with these people everything is personal ; 
they do not think of governments. It is personal 
to me. Do you suppose that ten thousand of these 
people would go under me if I had been a brute, 
a bogey, a horror to these poor people ? But it is 
one of those fads that has been started, and unfor- 
tunately Exeter Hall has taken it up; but I am 
prepared to go with any one from Exeter Hall, and 
— what is it ? — the Aborigines Protection people, and 
visit the natives of South Africa, and let them say 
what they think about me. But the practical fact 
in connection with this matter is, that the natives 
of Matabeleland settled with me and that the 
natives of Cape Colony are going to settle under 
me. Those practical and hard facts are better than 
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all the statements which are made by irresponsible 
people. 

' I have very little more to add. I think this — I 
may repeat it — that the English people have them- 
selves done very well. They have a new territory 
and a clause that will give them the trade of it for 
ever. And even I myself have not come out badly. 
I have had two years of trial, but it has made a 
better man of me — and you have been good enough 
to perpetuate me for ever. When we consider the 
system of Board Schools and the extension of educa- 
tion, it seems to me that one will attain that personal 
object which is especially an attribute of humanity — 
that is, that I may last in this world as long as most 
of the heroes of the past — and I owe that to you. 
In conclusion I will simply say, without desiring to 
make any periods, that I consider that my country 
has done very well, and that I myself have done very 
well. You have again elected me your director, but 
the picture would not be complete and the imagi- 
native thought would fail if I did not remember now 
that I am again responsible for your affairs — that on 
the lines I have sketched out to you as to the future 
of the country, and the retention of your interests in 
the minerals of the country, it will fall to me with my 
co-directors to make you — and I think long in saying 
that — a full and ample return for the money you have 
spent and for the support which you have given us ; 
and I have not the slightest doubt about it.’ 

The last speech to the shareholders of the Com- 
pany was made May 2, 1899, and is, like that of 
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1898, very important for the expression of his full con- 
viction that the payable nature of the Gold Mines had 
become a certainty. Those of the shareholders who 
remembered how accurately Mr. Rhodes had predicted, 
years before the full success came, the success of De 
Beers and Goldfields, the two great mining corpora- 
tions that had been built up under his leadership, must 
have congratulated themselves on the solid grounds 
there are for trusting that extraordinary range and 
accuracy of vision which has been the lifelong char- 
acteristic of Mr. Rhodes in finance as in politics. 
His vision both in finance and politics is as a 
telescope to the eyesight of an ordinary man, and 
what he alone sees across the intervening years, the 
world is certain, when it gets near enough, to see too. 
An admirable financial scheme by which to provide, 
unhelped by the timid government, the necessary 
railway extension in Rhodesia was carefully explained. 
The fact that his lifelong friend and supporter, Mr. 
Beit, takes half a million in this scheme, while Mr. 
Rhodes could only see his way to take ,£200,000, was 
the occasion for a few significant words which are all 
Mr. Rhodes has ever said on the enormous financial 
sacrifices which the greatest mining financier of his 
time has made by devoting himself to politics and 
empire-making. ‘ I should have liked to take more, 
but during the last ten years I have devoted my mind 
to politics, and politics and the accumulation of money 
do not run together. ’ 

* My Lord Duke, Ladies and Gentlemen, I suppose 
that the most unhappy thing in the world is for a 
public man to make a speech, especially the night 
and day beforehand. The only simile I can think 
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of would be, perhaps, the night and morning of one 
of our forefathers just before he went to a State 
execution. It is awfully pleasant when it is over — 
I mean the speech. That, sir, is my feeling to-day, 
as it always is on any occasion of making a public 
speech, and, perhaps I might put it, especially in this 
case. I have to give you my ideas about the country 
in which you have invested so largely. I have to 
give you my real convictions about that country, 
and yet, at the same time, I have to guard against 
encouraging the public to an excessive gambling in 
the shares of our Company. It is a position of great 
responsibility, and I trust that you will bear with me 
— 1 hope you will do so — when I approach the subject 
with extreme caution, wishing on the one hand to 
give you my belief in the country, and as to its future, 
and at the same time to guard the people of England 
against an excessive speculation in our shares here. 
The last time I met you we had just passed through 
the difficulties of the war. and we had the difficulty 
as to the cost of administration, and I then told you 
that I thought that within two years we should 
balance revenue and expenditure. 

‘ I think that the forecast of two years will be well 
borne out. Our council sits, within a fortnight, and 
our administrator, with his executive, will submit 
schemes of taxation in order to balance revenue and 
expenditure. You must remember that we have no 
taxes in that country ; there are no customs — no 
charges of any kind ; and I think that the time has 
come when the people can make a contribution to 
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the good government of the country. I think that 
with the taxes that will be submitted and with the 
increase of revenue, we may look to my prophecy 
being fulfilled — that is, within two years. I cannot 
agree with the fifteen months, but I think that within 
two years we shall balance revenue and expenditure ; 
that is, two years from the date of my speech, or a 
year from now. This year, I think, we shall, with 
our taxes, go far in that direction, but it will be the 
subsequent meeting of the council that will balance 
revenue and expenditure. We have an enormous 
charge for police. Her Majesty’s Government insisted, 
rightly I think, on our having a very large police 
force. I think that we have nearly twelve hundred 
white men, costing about ^300,000 a year. In com- 
parison with that I think I may mention the Cape 
Colony, with eight hundred thousand barbarians under 
their rule, and they have no more than eight hundred 
police. But we have been through a rebellion, and 
of course it is thought that there may be another, 
although you may put out of your mind that idea. 
Our risk of a native rebellion is over, but I think that 
Her Majesty’s Government is wise in insisting, at 
least for the present, in maintaining a large body 
of police. They are the cause, however, of heavy 
expenditure, but I hope that within a year that ex- 
penditure will be considerably reduced. 

‘ Now, I will give you one item of revenue. Last 
year the revenue of the mining office of Bulawayo 
was ^10,000, whereas the revenue for the past month 
was ;£8ooo, and every branch of revenue is increasing 
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in almost the same proportion. Therefore I think it 
is not an unjust or unwise forecast to say that we 
shall balance revenue and expenditure within the 
period stated in my previous speech. You might ask, 
“ What do you think will be the future of the country?” 
Well, 1 may say that, as you are aware, we have 
taken the first step in the direction of self-government. 
The council will sit in a fortnight, representing the 
people. Every man in that country has a vote who 
can write his name and who is in the occupation of 
a house of the value of ^75 or in receipt of wages 
of /50 a year. In fact, every one can vote who is 
educated and is not a loafer. If that were the case 
in a neighbouring state, the unrest in South Africa 
would cease. That council will sit in a fortnight, 
and I feel sure that its conduct will meet with the 
approval of the people. We keep a majority of the 
votes so long as we are responsible for the expendi- 
ture, but the people of the country, through their 
elected representatives, will state their grievances to 
the council, we retaining the control of the expendi- 
ture so long as we are responsible. 

‘You might ask me about the future, and I repeat 
again that I think that the country will have a great 
white population, and I believe that it will pass from 
semi-responsible government ('that is the present posi- 
tion) to full responsible government. But, as I said 
before, I think that when that state governs itself, it 
will have to repay to the charter shareholders (and I 
take the opportunity of again stating this), in deben- 
tures probably, your full expenditure on war, public 
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works, and everything connected with the occupation 
of the country and its present administration. You 
may ask, “ Where will your interests be preserved ? ” 

I think you will then still retain your interest in the 
vendors' scrip, that is, in the mining undertakings, 
probably giving something to the government of the 
country for relieving you of the cost of administration. 
I have to look after the interests of my shareholders. 
You have been a loyal body, and it will be my duty 
in the future to see that in the final settlement your 
interests are respected. I think this is a wise oppor- 
tunity, just before the meeting of our council, to state 
to you one’s thoughts as to the future position of the 
country and the future position of the population when 
they take full charge of the administration of the 
country ; I think it wise to state that it is my duty to 
safeguard your interests as shareholders, and to see 
that in the final settlement there is nothing you may 
complain of. 

‘ Now, you might ask me what I think about the 
future of the country — as to the products of its soil 
and the products of its mines. I will deal briefly 
with the question of the soil. I think it is a fair 
average district in South Africa ; I think it will 
compare well with the Transvaal, Orange Free State, 
and the Cape Colony*. 1 1 is specially gifted for the 
rearing of cattle — it is a peculiarly good country for 
cattle. We have fortunately lately got over the 
plague of the rinderpest, for which we have also 
discovered a cure ; and the country is refilling with 
stock, and the young fellows who went to the war 
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and fought for the possession of the country are 
settling down on their farms and especially attending 
to pastoral pursuits. But, you may say, and very 
fairly, in that lies not the real wealth of the country. 
No, not the present wealth, I agree ; and I will turn 
from the pastoral position, having shown you that it 
is good soil and good country for white men to live 
in, and it is a place where many of your children will 
make their homes. 

4 But we must pass to what is the real asset of the 
country — its mineral wealth, and I am sure you 
will be glad to hear from me what I think about the 
future probabilities in connection with the mineral 
wealth of that country. And you must remember, 
in connection with this matter, that I have been 
exceedingly careful in the past ; I have invariably 
said that it was a highly mineralised country. I 
think, if you would turn back to my speeches, you 
would see that that was the invariable statement 
which I made ; but I would not go further, because 
I would not have you feel too much encouraged as to 
the mineral wealth until I was sure myself on this 
matter. But now I will go a step further, and will 
say that I think it is not only a highly mineralised 
country, but that it will be a highly payable country 
in connection with its minerals. I have been con- 
vinced almost against the most extreme caution. We 
had the marvellous products of the Rand, and one 
could hardly believe that nature would be so prolific 
in Africa south of the Zambesi, and would repeat its 
enormous payable mineral deposits in our country as 
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well as in the Transvaal. But I can tell you now 
that I have no doubt about it. I have no doubt 
about the payable nature of our mines, but what 
appals one is the enormous number of them. I have 
asked the secretary to compile some notes from the 
records of the office, and if I do not tire you, I will 
read them. These are the reports received at the 
office, and the results, after careful inquiry, with 
regard to a very few of the mines. 

‘On the 30th of September last, you had one hundred 
and thirty thousand claims registered in Rhodesia. 
You must remember that every one who registers 
does so only if he has found that the quartz has gold 
in it, because he is liable to certain obligations. He 
is liable to sink shafts or cut drifts in those mines, or 
pay fines for non-working. No one, therefore, would 
be so foolish as to register a claim unless he was 
satisfied that the quartz reefs are mineralised — that is, 
that gold is contained in the quartz. Well, the num- 
ber of claims registered in Rhodesia on September 
30th last was, as I have said, one hundred and thirty 
thousand. That is something gigantic, but you must 
remember that it is spread over a country from four 
hundred to five hundred miles long ; and as far as the 
mineralised area goes, we know now, of a width of 
two hundred miles. The whole of it is full of old 
workings. Who the people were who worked there 
we know not ; whether the Phoenicians succeeded by 
the Arabians, and subsequently by the Portuguese, is 
still doubtful, but the fact remains that the whole 
country is full of old workings. We had at first the 
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doubt that these old workings would prove on investi- 
gation to represent at the depth to which they had 
gone, the limit of the ore, but our trials have shown 
that the limit of the depth was due to the falling in 
of the sides, and that practically the ancients who 
discovered the reefs were driven out by the water. 
The caps of the reefs are gone, but the reefs remain 
below equally rich. 

‘ Now, I thought I would take a few of the com- 
panies that are being worked. There are only four, 
I think, with batteries at present. The delay in 
getting them has been through the lack of railway 
communication and through the war. These draw- 
backs are now over, and you may say that the country 
has only just commenced ; but I will take a few of 
the companies. I will take five of them, represent- 
ing five hundred and sixty claims, whose market 
value, capitalised now, is .£4,600,000. There is the 
Slekuwe, with an issued capital of .£300,000 and a 
present value of ,£900,000 ; there is the Bonsor, with 
an issued capital of ,£220,000, of which the present 
value is £7 70,000 ; the West Nicholson has an 
issued capital of ,£210,000, its present value being 
£1,155,000; the Geelong has an issued capital of 
£200,000, and its present value is ,£900,000 ; and 
the Globe and Phoenix issued £1 75,000, the present 
value of which is £ 875 , 000 . That makes a total 
present value of ,£4,600,000. Many of you may say 
that that is due to market gambling ; but we must 
now go on, and examine into the intrinsic returns of 
these companies. 
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‘ The crushing returns of those companies without 
cyanide plant has been an average of ii£ dwts. to 
the ton. The average of the Rand (I do not say 
this in any way to make detrimental comparisons, for 
we all know the wealth of the Rand), including 
cyanide, is 9 ‘8 5 dwts. The result of our reefs that 
are crushing gives ii£ dwts. on the average. You 
may ask me, What difference does the cyanide 
make? It makes a difference of from 4 to 5 dwts. 
We have had the ore assayed for us and treated on 
the Rand, and it gives an average equal to the Rand 
reefs ; and we may calculate on 4 or 5 dwts. more 
with cyanide, while the cost of treatment by cyanide 
is about 1 dwt. per ton. You may thus add to the 
1 1 \ dwts. an extra profit of 4 dwts. when using the 
cyanide process. That would be 14s. at 3s. 6d. the 
dwt., but say 10s. ; and you can add on to the result 
I have mentioned 10s. a ton at least. I do not men- 
tion these reefs to enhance them above those of other 
companies, but simply because these are crushing, 
and I must take them in order to give a statement to 
our shareholders of what these reefs have done. I 
cannot help mentioning another case ; the Geelong 
is also crushing. I could hardly believe the state- 
ment of those connected with it that they were 
stoping a breadth of 1 5 feet. Those who are con- 
nected with gold mining know what an enormous 
breadth that is to stope. They are stoping 15 feet, 
and they have won from 13,000 tons (so it is no 
pocket crushing, no crushing of selection) 7600 ozs. 
of gold, and they have not treated the tailings with 
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cyanide, so they can expect that extra amount of 
4 dwts. per ton when they apply the cyanide to the 
tailings. It is an enormous return. However, the 
point is the breadth of the reef. The ordinary 
reef dealt with is from i foot to inches to 2 feet 
or 2^ feet, but when you deal with a reef 15 feet 
broad — if you take the whole of it, as they state 
they do — it is a gigantic proposition. I am not 
unduly expounding any reef, but am simply speak- 
ing of reefs that have been crushing. The same 
remark applies to the West Nicholson, which has 
not crushed. It has a breadth of from 40 to 47 
feet, and will, it is said, average 10 dwts., but that 
has to be proved. But at any rate, without proof, 

I am justified in stating to you something about 
the confidence of the people connected with these 
reefs. 

‘They came and asked for a railway, and I felt that 
the Chartered Company had done enough about rail- 
ways, so I said, “ If you want a railway, you had better 
build it yourself.” After a great deal of discussion — 
I do not know whether it was exactly proper — I said 
to one of the representatives, “ Remember the story 
of the young man in the Bible.” Our Lord appealed 
to his wealth to prove the correctness of his views 
and his belief, and the young man failed him ; but in 
this case, when I appealed, I offered to the holders of 
those reefs the right to buy ,£300,000 worth of our 
shares, which they had given us as vendors’ scrip in 
their reef. At what price ? you will ask. I will tell 
you. At the price you see in the market — to 
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,£5 ; and the representatives of these companies 
purchased from you those shares at £4 to ^5 to the 
extent of ;£ 300,000, with which money we propose to 
build the railway for them. I think that that is the 
most absolute test you can possibly have — that those 
who are best acquainted with the size of their reefs, 
the quality of their reefs, the extent of their reefs, 
bought from the Chartered Company, to have a 
railway built to their mines, ,£300,000 in vendors’ 
scrip which you possessed (you know that we take 
from each company a certain amount of vendors’ 
scrip) on the basis of £ 4 to .£5. I hope that you 
will not object to our spending that money and ful- 
filling our obligation, and building them a railway, 
because I may state to you that one of the reefs in 
which we parted with thirty thousand shares at £$ 
a share is going to be amalgamated with another 
block, and they are going to give us sixty thousand 
shares in the amalgamation, which I hope will reach 
the same price. Therefore, although we part with a 
little, there is a great deal more coming. 

‘ I do not wish to exaggerate the position, but you 
have the following proposition to weigh : There are 
about five hundred and sixty claims being worked, 
representing a value in the market of .£4,600,000, 
and we have sold, for public development, a few of 
our shares, and realised ,£300,000 for them. That is 
the proposition which you as shareholders have to 
consider; and therefore I think I am justified in 
saying that we have advanced to a stage when we 
may say that we have not only a highly mineralised 
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country, but a great many payable propositions, and 
that we are only on the verge of them. You must 
remember that the claims selected to be worked are 
not claims selected after tremendously careful investi- 
gations, but it just happened that these companies 
marked out these properties and devoted their 
attention to them. They obtained their capital in 
Europe, or London rather — because everything 
comes from London— and they devoted themselves 
to these reefs, not because there were not many 
others, but because they happened to be the ones 
they selected ; and there is a huge balance of reefs to 
be tested and prospected. But they have found out 
that these old workings — they were all old workings, 
I believe — are not worthless, and that they had been 
left by the ancients because the sides had fallen in 
or because they had been driven out by water. We 
have this huge balance to deal with, and our start has 
been a very successful one ; and 1 cannot help be- 
lieving that we shall hold our own with the best 
gold -producing states of the world. 

4 1 think that I am justified in making that state- 
ment, and I make it after very careful thought, after 
very close inquiry, and after being personally 
thoroughly convinced. And you must remember 
my statements in the past, when I have often been 
almost tempted to say encouraging words about the 
condition of the mineralisation of the country, but 
when, nevertheless, I have always simply said to you 
that it is highly mineralised, and said no more. You 
must therefore give the more weight to the man who, 
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with full responsibility, and after careful thought, says 
he considers that the country possesses many very 
powerful propositions, and propositions of a very high 
class. I have no doubt of the future of the country 
as a gold-producing state, and I say these words, 
knowing the full responsibility of my statement. 

‘Now, having dealt with the products of the soil 
and the prospects of the mineral products of the , 
country, you would no doubt like to hear a few words 
from me about the development. We have been 
most successful really in so far as our development 
by telegraph goes. I think that every small town 
and village possesses a telegraph ; and in connection 
with that project, in which I am personally interested, 
namely, the extension of the telegraph through 
Africa, I think you would like to learn that it is 
proceeding with the greatest success. I may mention 
this because in one way you are practically interested, 
although, believe me, not beyond your own territory, 
because we must deal with all your undertakings 
connected with your country, and not plunge you 
into any scheme outside your area. But it happens 
that this project of the Trans-continental Telegraph 
passes through your territories, and you have taken 
an interest in that telegraph simply to the limits of 
your state. Beyond that, naturally, you should not;* 
invest, but it gives you a certain interest in that line. 

‘ You will be glad to learn that when I proceeded 
the other day to Egypt, I was able to settle in con- 
nection with that line a reasonable rate. What I felt 
was that if I waited until our line reached the 
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Egyptian boundary — I will not say for a moment 
that they would blackmail us, but I have found that 
my own countrymen are particularly good at a bar- 
gain, especially if you find that they are the sole 
people to be dealt with. I therefore thought it was 
wise, long before we reached the Egyptian boundary, 
that I should find out what they would charge us 
and 1 think a fair and reasonable settlement has been 
made. They agreed to charge me 2-kl. a word, which 
1 think will give them a very handsome return, 
because it will be an extra amount of revenue 
accruing to their telegraph funds, which they would 
not otherwise receive. Still, 1 think that we can 
fairly pay that when you think that the charge for 
telegraphic correspondence from Africa is represented 
by the sum of five shillings a word. But in addition 
to arranging the tariff to be charged by Egypt, there 
was another point — how to get there ; and owing to 
our not having had sufficient foresight in reference to 
the development of Africa, several other nations have 
intervened during the period we have been thinking 
over the question. But 1 was fortunate enough, 
through the kindness of the German people, and 
owing to the character of the German emperor, who, 
whatever might have been his feelings in the past as 
to certain little incidents, which' resulted very unsatis- 
factorily to myself, and which he deemed it right to 
censure, still is a broad-minded man. Therefore, 
when it came to the question of the development of 
Africa, and when I appealed to him in connection with 
the portion of Africa which is under his rule, he met 
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one with a breadth of mind which was admirable, and 
afforded one every help to carry out one’s plan, while 
duly safeguarding the interests of his people. I signed 
an agreement with his ministers within three days, 
providing for the right of the telegraph being ex- 
tended throughout his territory ; and though at the 
end of forty years the line passes into the possession 
of the Germans, still they are willing to maintain our 
through line at actual cost. It was a most just 
bargain on their part, because the conduct of Europe 
is to levy blackmail in connection with every tele- 
graph that passes through it, ably assisted by those 
of our own people who have invested their money 
in telegraphs. 

‘You may have noticed that Mr. Henniker Heaton 
has moved for a committee in the House of Commons 
on this question, and you would be simply appalled 
at the telegraph charges which exist in the world. 
They are made entirely by those gentlemen who are 
connected with telegraphs, and they amount to an 
enormous sum. Frequently, the through telegraphs 
are charged at three times the rate that the local 
telegraphs charge in the country through which the 
through telegraph passes. Thus this enormous 
monopoly has risen up, and I am glad to see that 
some of our friends in* the House of Commons are 
turning their attention to it. But in connection with 
the agreement I have mentioned, the German 
emperor charged nothing for this through telegraph 
excepting the cost of the maintenance of the line. 
Well, I think that that is satisfactory, when you 
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think that a few years ago this telegraph through 
Africa was considered a “ wild-cat ” scheme. It is no 
“wild-cat" scheme nowadays. If it were, I am sure 
that the German emperor would not have lent him- 
self to it. The question, however, is, How soon will 
it be completed ? and I am sorry to say that I think 
it will be three years. Still, I do not think that you 
can properly describe a scheme like this, which will 
change the whole telegraphing cost in Africa, as a 
"wild-cat ” scheme ; and 1 believe that it will be com- 
pleted within three years. But I wish to point out to 
you that you will share in the result of that from a 
mercantile point of view, while the limit of demand on 
you for having a share in it, as far as construction 
goes, will be confined to that portion of it which 
relates to your own territory. The same will be the 
result of the railways which 1 hope will some day 
reach Cairo ; you will only be called upon to the 
extent of your own territory. 

* Now we will come, sir, to the railway question. 
As you know, we have in the past constructed a line 
to Bulawayo from Vryburg, costing us about 
£ 2,000,000 . That was guaranteed by the charter. 
We also made an effort to construct a railway from 
the coast at Beira to Umtali, unguaranteed by the 
charter, and then we formed the Mashonaland Rail- 
way Company, which has constructed a line from 
Umtali to Salisbury. When I say "has constructed, 

I may mention that the railway reached Salisbury 
yesterday. I received a telegram dated last night as 
follows : “ First engine arrived Salisbury station this 
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morning. We are now loading goods in Beira for 
Salisbury direct, and are prepared to carry any class 
of machinery and goods from the coast The time 
occupied for passenger trains from Beira to Salisbury 
will be thirty hours.” Nine years ago only barbarians 
inhabited that country, and now it is a question of 
thirty hours from Beira to Salisbury, leaving out any 
reference to the Bulawayo line. While on that 
subject, I should like to mention a point which may 
have troubled some of you who may be investors in 
that line. I see by the newspapers that Mr. Ellis 
asked in the House of Commons whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s attention had been 
called to a statement made in the press of the 29th 
April (he is so anxious for your interests) that the 
debentures of the Mashonaland Railway had been 
refused a quotation on the Stock Exchange, in con- 
sequence of the British South Africa Company not 
having performed the covenant entered into when 
they were issued. Of course, that is an indirect 
charge that we have misled the public. That is the 
present position of the Little Englanders ; they are 
just like wasps. Having prayed every night that the 
charter should be ruined, and that our Imperial 
expansion should be £ failure, they are gradually 
getting assured that our efforts are going to succeed, 
and so they make wasp stings, this being one of 
them. 

‘ I will give you the reply to this question. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer naturally said that he 
knew nothing about it, but the reply is as follows : 
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To obtain a quotation in the House of Commons — I 
mean the Stock Exchange — as to a railway, you 
require to have the land vested in the railway. Now, 
we had a contract with the Mashonaland Railway 
Company to build a line to Salisbury, but of course 
you would not vest the land until they had completed 
their contract. Therefore, as soon as we get their 
certificate, we shall vest the land in them, when you 
may possibly get a Stock Exchange quotation. 
Before that, however, the Stock Exchange would 
not give a quotation, because we could not vest the 
land in the Railway Company. I think you will 
agree with me that it is a businesslike proposition. 
Of course, the money to build the railway subscribed 
by the Mashonaland Company’s shareholders is 
placed in the hands of trustees; but many of you 
who are interested in these shares may have said, 
“ Why have we not got a quotation from the Stock 
Exchange?” Well, I have explained to you how 
that is, and that you will get a quotation as soon as 
the engineer gives a certificate that the line has been 
properly made. This is just one of many points that 
might be mentioned in connection with the Little 
Englanders. They are a small party, and I think 
that they will have to look out at the next election, 
because the change in England is this — that be a 
man a Liberal or be he a Tory, they are at one on 
the question of England’s expansion, her duties to 
her colonies, and the benefit of expansion for the 
mother-country. 

‘ Having dealt with the Mashonaland Railway, and 
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having informed you that the railway reached 
Salisbury yesterday, I will tell you why we asked for 
further money to widen the railway from Beira to 
Umtali. We found that with a 2-feet gauge we 
could only run engines carrying four trucks, and 
therefore it took eight engines to carry what one 
engine might carry on a 3-feet 6-inch gauge. An 
engine on the 3-feet 6-inch gauge can draw a hundred 
and sixty tons, while an engine on a 2-feet gauge can 
only draw twenty tons, so that each engine, driver, 
and guard represents as to capacity one-eighth of 
an ordinary train. Now, if you follow me, you will 
see how gigantic the difference is. It necessitates 
twenty-four men instead of three. With the 2-feet 
gauge the engine also runs very much slower, and it 
necessitates two days instead of one. That means 
forty-eight men instead of three ; but, with the severe 
climate in the low country, it means a hundred human 
beings, practically, instead of three. You can there- 
fore see the difference in cost, totally apart from the 
fact that eight engines burn a great deal more fuel 
than one, and so on in proportion. I speak now as 
chairman of the Mashonaland Railway Company, 
but that railway issue is guaranteed by the charter. 
We undertook the responsibility of making the issue 
to change the- gauge. The amount was ,£900,000, 
and you will be pleased to hear that the confidence 
of the public was such that they subscribed ,£2,400,000. 

I may point out to you that the charter only 
guarantees the interest for twenty-two years, so that 
it is not considered as good a security as it would be 
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if it were a perpetual guarantee by the charter. I 
think that that is a satisfactory statement. That is 
Railway No. i. 

* Now we will take Railway No. 2 , and that is what 
we will call our friends’ railway, the Gwanda Railway. 
You know how that is going to be built. The money 
has been found by the sale of a certain number of 
shares we held, but we have still a great many more 
shares in companies having properties in that district. 
The railway will be a hundred miles long, and will 
cost ^300,000, which has been found by gentlemen 
who are interested in the Gwanda district by their 
re-purchase of shares which they gave to us as 
vendors’ scrip. That is Railway No. 2. 

' There is another railway, and we will call it No. 3. 
We found extensive coal-fields close to the Victoria 
Falls. The coal is of tremendous width, and, from 
assays, it is extraordinarily good ; and there is a group 
of men in the city who, 1 think, are prepared to raise 
^300,000, and build a narrow-gauge railway for about 
a hundred and seventy miles to these coal-fields. 
They will then be within a very short distance of the 
Victoria Falls. I mention that as the imaginative 
or the sentimental side of this line, but the practical 
point is that it will be done without any guarantee 
from the charter. Now we rtiust proceed to Rail- 
way No. 4. 

* Railway No. 4 is what we will call the extension 
from Bulawayo to the boundaries of our territory. 
You may have heard a great deal about that, for the 
press has dealt with this railway on many occasions. 
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The form in which I thought that that railway might 
be built was by means of an Imperial guarantee. It 
was not very much to ask. You may remember that 
the Uganda Railway is being built entirely by Imperial 
expenditure, but all we asked was that they should guar- 
antee our promissory note, so as to enable us to raise 
the money at three per cent, instead of five per cent. 

‘I will not enter into what the Imperial Govern- 
ment should or should not have done, but after 
considerable correspondence, 1 was informed by the 
Treasury just before I went to Egypt that they did 
not see their way to do this. I may say that I was 
encouraged to make this application by letters that 
passed between myself and the Government a year 
ago, but I think, probably, with the many responsi- 
bilities they have, with the great difficulties of govern- 
ment and a salutary fear of the Little England party, 
they did not see their way to risk an application to 
the House of Commons. I did not receive an 
absolute negative from the Government as a Cabinet, 
but I did from the Treasury just before I went to 
Egypt. On my return I submitted another plan on 
your behalf ; that was, that if they would not under- 
take a guarantee for the northern extension, they 
might at least guarantee the line built from Vryburg 
to Bulawayo ; but last week I received a reply to this 
effect, that while being willing to undertake that 
guarantee, the conditions were such that, after con- 
sultation with the directors of the Chartered Com- 
pany and the directors of the Bechuanaland Railway 
Company, they did not see their way to accede to it. 
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We were therefore faced with the position that the 
line which one has most at heart, and really the line 
that is, I think, best in the interests of the country 
(for it is of no use holding Northern Rhodesia unless 
you develop it), would seem to be postponed to 
the Greek kalends. But, fortunately, and after a 
great deal of consideration and discussion with our 
directors, we came to the conclusion that we would 
still build the line to the limits of your territory. 

‘ I will explain how it is going to be done. 1 asked 
for ,£900,000 to extend the railway in the direction of 
the Zambesi. We will now come to the way the 
Board dealt with the proposition. We had received 
a blank refusal as to that, but we thought it was most 
essential that we should go on with the development 
of our own territory. The idea of going to Egypt 
may come in the future, though it may seem imagina- 
tive now, but we have to look to the development of 
your territory as a practical point. The first step we 
took, therefore, was that we went to every one of the 
companies who hold claims, and we received most 
satisfactory support from them, as they have sub- 
scribed for from ,£450,000 to £500,000 for the exten- 
sion of the railway on the basis of three per cent. 
That will carry us for a hundred and fifty miles. I 
can say that, because although I think the best course 
to pursue would be by public tender, still one of the 
old contractors has offered to build this line — equal 
to the Cape line — from Bulawayo to the Globe and 
Phoenix, a hundred and fifty miles, for £3200 per 
mile, or in all £480,000. 
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‘We may therefore say that our railway is com- 
plete for a hundred and fifty miles north of Bula- 
wayo; but still that will leave seven hundred and 
fifty miles more to do in our own territory, from 
the Globe and Phoenix to the boundary of your 
territory, which is coterminous with the German 
emperor’s. How are those seven hundred and fifty 
miles to be built? I am going to submit to you a 
plan, and you must not be in the least alarmed, 
because you will find, supposing that you feel not 
justified in supporting it by a contribution, that I 
can get the money on the same basis. Now, I will 
mention the plan. We must remember that there 
are seven hundred and fifty miles of line to lay. It 
is not an unknown country to us. We have had 
flying surveys, and the whole track has been traversed 
to Tanganyika, and I am justified in stating that I 
believe that line can be built for ,£4000 per mile, or 
,£3,000,000 for the seven hundred and fifty miles. 
We have an offer to build the first hundred and fifty 
miles — a portion of the nine hundred — for ,£480,000, 
which is ,£3200 per mile. 

‘ Now, how are we going to get that money — 
the ,£3,000,000? The proposition agreed to by 
the directors is as follows : We propose to raise 
.£3,000,000 at four per cent. When I say “we,” 
I mean the Bechuanaland Railway Company, but 
it will have to be guaranteed by the Charter, so 
the Charter will do it; but that ,£3, 000, 000 is not 
required for four or five years, because we cannot 
build more than two hundred miles a year. We 
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are still nine hundred miles away from the boun- 
daries of our territory, so it is fair to suppose that 
it will take us from four to four-and-a-half years 
to build that railway. We have received from the 
gold companies sufficient to construct a hundred and 
fifty miles, and the balance represents ,£3,000,000 
more. We propose to issue that amount, but as it 
will take five years to spend it, there is not the 
slightest occasion why the money should lie at the 
Bank of England at two per cent. We therefore 
propose to ask for ,£600,000 a year in five equal 
instalments, spreading it over four to five years. The 
first instalment will be paid now, and the second a 
year hence — two payments would come in the first 
year. It therefore means that ,£600,000 a year will 
have to be paid by those desirous to contribute to 
the line. Well, you may say, surely no one will do 
that? But we must go on. The person paying it 
will receive four per cent., and to put an amount that 
will make it clear to you, we will say that a person 
taking £ 100 of debentures would pay up £ 20 , on 
which he would receive four per cent., his remaining 
payments being spread over four years, in five equal 
instalments. You may ask, Do you propose to 
give anything else? Yes, we propose to do this: 
You are aware that we hold six hundred and 
twenty-five thousand unissued shares of the Charter. 
The shareholders are continually writing asking us 
what we are going to do with them. We are not 
anxious to put them on the market, but at the 
same time I think the shareholders would like to 
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know the future of those shares. We require nothing 
for administration, because I may tell you that at this 
moment we possess £ 2 , 000 , 000 . That is for admini- 
stration and the development of mining, but in each 
case where we have subscribed to support a mining 
development, I may say that the public have taken 
up the shares, so we have not been called upon to 
contribute practically anything, and, as I have said, 
we still possess ,£2,000,000. We therefore do not 
require any further money for administration, so that 
any money which is paid up for this railway would be 
simply lying in the Bank of England. We consider 
that we only require ^£600, 000 per annum for the 
next four years, and we propose to allot to those who 
take these debentures at four per cent, the unissued 
six hundred and twenty-five thousand shares of the 
Charter. We propose to give the first offer of these 
shares to the shareholders in the Chartered Company.’ 

A Shareholder : ‘ At par ? ’ 

Mr. Rhodes: ‘No, at £5 a share, and when we offer 
him those shares at ,£5, we give him two years in 
which to exercise his option upon them. Those 
shares therefore are sealed to the railway ; they are 
not hanging over the market. Any one taking a 
debenture will know that the least he will receive 
is four per cent., which I believe is better than is 
given by a Government investment here. He will 
also have his speculation in the option in these shares 
left with us at £5 a share for two years, which we 
can either exchange for his debenture or he may 
retain his debenture and also take the shares. We 
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leave it at his option. Let me go back to my illus- 
tration. A person taking ^ioo obligation would pay 
up now jC^o, and will have the option for two years 
on twenty shares at ,£5. He would gradually pay 
up during the next four or five years for his deben- 
ture. During the next two years he may either 
exchange his debenture for shares or he may keep 
the debenture and also take the shares. Supposing, 
with the development of the country, and if these 
reefs give the results promised, the shares go to 
a very much higher price — and, I think, they will — 
I think that he will then exercise his option, and 
take the shares. If the market does not justify that 
price for the shares, he has always his four per cent., 
which he can look upon as trust-money, as perfectly 
good security, and at a higher rate of interest than 
is ordinarily paid on English trust-money securities. 
In order to perfect that debenture, we give, and 
the Chartered Company give, a guarantee in per- 
petuity, both as to interest and principal, and I 
think that we are justified in doing that, because 
it is to construct a railway to the boundaries of our 
territory. 

‘The difficulty that arose on a previous occasion, and 
very rightly, was that you objected to any underwrit- 
ing, or any offer of underwriting, to the outside public 
before the option was given to the Charter share- 
holders. We, therefore, had to face this difficulty. 
We wanted to make a certainty of this undertaking, 
which is a wise and good one, because after all you 
pay four per cent, for a railway, and are selling your 
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shares at £5, and I do not think that any one could do 
better finance than that. We had to make an offer to 
you of the whole thing, and also to arrange, if you 
did not think the offer good enough to take the 
new shares, the unissued shares, that the plan should 
be no failure. That was a difficult position, but the 
directors felt sure that you would be displeased if 
we paid any large sum for underwriting. You know 
what underwriting is — to make a certainty of a thing 
you give a body of gentlemen a certain option for 
making perfectly sure of a financial undertaking. I 
saw that the danger would be to pay any heavy sum 
for underwriting, and yet at the same time we could 
not offer this proposition to any outsiders before it 
was first offered to the shareholders of this Com- 
pany. 

‘The proposition is to obtain £3,000,000, spread 
over four years at four per cent. Well, you will 
be glad to learn that, after consultation, Mr. Beit 
offered to take ,£500,000 upon this basis, and with 
this sole obligation, that if you chose to reject 
it, he would take the same terms without charge, 
and without any different terms from those offered 
to the body of shareholders. Well, now, that was 
a commencement ; and then I thought over the 
question, and I thought I saw my way to taking 
.£200,000, making £700,000. That would be on 
the same terms as Mr. Beit. I can claim no thanks 
for this, because I have the amusement of extending 
the railway. If I may put it so, that is where I come 
in. I should have liked to take more, but during the 
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last ten years I have devoted my mind to politics, 
and politics and the accumulation of money do not 
run together. At any rate, there is a guarantee of 
£700,000, and on what basis? On the basis that 
it is only to be used if you will not take the offer 
yourselves. That is the position. If you take the 
.£3,000,000, then my .£200,000 and Mr. Beit’s 
.£500,000 will not be called upon ; but, supposing 
you decline the whole thing, there is £700,000 more 
to go towards building the railway to the boundary of 
your territory on the basis of four per cent., and an 
option beyond the present market price of £1 a share 
on the unissued six hundred and twenty-five thousand 
shares, and at the same time the whole of these shares 
are kept off the market for two years. We do not 
require any more money, because we have £2,000,000 
in hand for the good administration of your country. 
As I have also said, 1 believe that we shall balance 
revenue and expenditure within two years from the 
date of my last speech. 

‘When we got up to this £7,000,000 which I have 
mentioned, a very extraordinary thing happened. 
Some of our friends in the City came to me and said 
that they must look at this matter in a business way, 
and they offered to subscribe £500,000, supposing that 
the shareholders declined to take this offer from the 
Company. All that they asked was, that in case you 
took up the whole of it, we should give them an option 
on twenty-five thousand shares at £5. Again the 
thought came, that if I deprived the shareholders of 
even twenty-five thousand shares there would be 
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trouble, so I considered it was the right thing for 
the Bechuanaland Railway Company to do this, 
because you are extending their line to the bound- 
aries of your territory. It is true that you have two 
thousand shares out of the six thousand shares of that 
railway, but you have not a majority of the shares. 
We accepted this offer, therefore, of this group of 
gentlemen in the City, who, I think, looked at it in a 
business way, but still they had also the feeling that 
they did not want us to be beaten. There was a 
certain public spirit in them, at any rate, and they 
agreed to take up this .£500,000. 

‘ What is our present position ? That if you do not 
take up one single shilling of this ,£3,000,000 spread 
over four years, with the option of these six hundred 
and twenty-five thousand shares at ,£5, we have 
a sum of £ i ,200,000 guaranteed on the same 
basis by people other than the shareholders of 
the Company themselves, and I think that, as 
shareholders, you will say, even if you do not 
subscribe, well, we could not do better than that. 
We actually get the railway built to the boundary 
of our territory for four per cent., and the only 
“ plum ” is that those who build it can take the 
balance of our shares^at .£5 a share — that is, at £1 
a share more than the price on the market now, and 
£ 2 , 10s. a share more than they were when you 
subscribed for them the other day. Now, it is open 
to you to choose ; but I wish you to understand 
that if, after quiet judgment and considering the 
matter, you desire to take no further obligation, 
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and you decline this offer, I have got for you, for the 
extension of the railway to the limits of your terri- 
tory, the sum of ,£1,200,000, as well as the ,£500,000 
from the owners of gold mines in the neighbourhood 
of Gwelo. That is .£1,700,000 in all, which will 
build five hundred miles of railway. If, on the 
other hand, the shareholders take this offer, we 
shall have the money secured to build our railway 
to the boundary of our territory, and I think no 
one can assault our finance. The relaying of the 
Mashonaland Railway is at five per cent., but your 
guarantee of interest is only for twenty-two years ; 
the Gwanda Railway is to be made by those who 
have faith in their own mines — you are not called 
upon for a penny ; and, with respect to this exten- 
sion to the Zambesi and Tanganyika, it will cost you 
a guarantee of four per cent. I think that this is 
uncommonly good finance. The only five per cent, 
guarantee left is the Bechuanaland Railway. We 
had hoped, as it went through a Crown colony, that 
the Crown might have seen their way to reduce 
our interest, but the obligations of the Empire are 
enormous, and we could not get them to do this; 
and I think that we must be only too pleased 
that when the Government failed us, the commercial 
instincts of the City have seen us through. Even in 
connection with the Bechuanaland Railway Company 
we have not lost sight of your interests. You possess 
in that company, as I have already told you, two 
thousand shares — that is, one-third of the capital of 
that company. Their capital is only six thousand 
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shares, and we have got them to agree, in return 
for the development of their railway to Tanganyika, 
and the guarantee given by the Charter, to increase 
our shares from two thousand to four thousand, which 
should practically give us the control of that line. 

‘ We propose to change the name of the line from 
the Bechuanaland Railway Company to the Rhodesia 
Railways, Limited ; and if, without calling on you to 
go further than beyond the limit of your territory, we 
have the good fortune to get that railway through 
Africa, it will be done through your own creation — 
namely, Rhodesia, and therefore we propose to call 
this the Rhodesia Railway ; and the line will be 
carried through at no cost to the shareholders beyond 
their own territory. I think that this is a very fair 
statement as to the railway work which your directors 
have succeeded in doing during the last seven weeks. 
It was rather a blow, I can assure you, to come back 
and get a refusal from Her Majesty’s Government, 
who had in the past held out hopes, and to feel that 
we might have to stop all our railway undertakings ; 
but within the last seven weeks we have really raised 
.£900,000 for the Beira Railway, £300,000 for the 
Gwanda, probably £300,000 for the line to Victoria 
Falls — to the coal-fields, and £3,600,000 for the 
Tanganyika Railway.* I say £3,600,090, supposing 
that the balance of this is taken, but at any rate, for 
certain to-day £1,200,000 of that £3,600,000 is 
taken ; and I have not the slightest doubt that if the 
shareholders do not see their way to subscribe for the 
balance of that sum — or for that sum — we shall get 
3 A 
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that sum from the outside market without paying any 
heavy amount for it 

‘ Now those are good financial transactions. But 
an extraordinary thing is that a minister, who 
probably had a very fair chance of being Prime 
Minister of England — I refer to Sir William Harcourt 
— should have described this as a “ wild-cat" scheme. 
A '* wild-cat " scheme, and that was only a year ago 
when he said that it was not acceptable to Her 
Majesty’s Government He said, “lam sure it will 
not be accepted by Her Majesty’s Government, or 
by the House of Commons, or by the English people.” 
But there he made a mistake, for it has been accepted 
by the English people. Fancy a gentleman in that 
position having to eat the whole of his words within 
one year. I own that he was safe as regards the 
House of Commons, but he had forgotten about the 
English people, who are determined to have this 
policy of expansion, and who are determined to 
support it. That is what the House of Commons 
has to wake up to — that is, if the existing members 
are to keep their present position. But, at any rate, 
there are the facts. The “ wild-cat ” scheme is practi- 
cally settled, and settled within a year of the state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
occasion when he forgot all his principles and gave 
us (I will say this in his defence) ,£20,000 a year 
with which to start this “wild-cat” scheme. It was 
a Liberal Ministry, and he was then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and he gave us this subsidy in aid 
when we started our railway for South Africa ; and 
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I am afraid he has had rather a sorry time about it 
ever since. I saw the other day an amusing picture 
of himself and Mr. Morley, as representing Little 
England. It was in the Westminster Gazette , and 
the picture depicted them on a mountain “out in the 
cold " — and I am sure that Mr. Morley would be 
gibing him for demoralising us by giving us this 
;£2 o,ooo per annum to start with a commencement 
of this “wild-cat" scheme. But the whole point is 
that their policy was Little England, and that has 
failed, and the country, whatever party may be in 
power, will insist on the support of Imperial expan- 
sion. On what basis ? On the basis of taking care 
of our trade, having discovered that every new 
country taken by a foreign power puts protective 
duties on their goods. That is why the English 
people have given us their hearty support in connec- 
tion with this undertaking, and one recognises most 
fully the difference caused by the flag, and by the 
good government that follows that flag. 

' I am not going into politics, but look at this 
picture. There is a neighbouring state to us pro- 
ducing ;£i 7,000,000 of gold per annum, and what has 
it been doing? It has been running round every 
Bourse in Europe for a couple of years to borrow 
^2,000,000, and what is the result? That it cannot 
do it. It is causing unrest in Africa, and it will do 
so until those people whom they have invited to 
develop the wealth of that country share in the civil 
rights. There is a picture for you ; there is a picture 
for the people of England, Side by side of us you 
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have a state showing this result. But what have 
we, a small new state, done? We have obtained 
during the last seven weeks, including the funds 
necessary for administration which you gave us 
shortly before that, nearly ^10,000,000 — while our 
friends adjoining us are producing ^17,000,000 per 
annum and cannot get ,£2,000,000 anywhere. You 
might say that it was sentiment with us, but it is not 
sentiment which carries the Berlin and Paris Bourses 
— it is practical common sense with them ; and until 
our friends have changed their system, they will not 
get any European money. 

' 1 have little more to add ; but there is an unpleasant 
fact that I think it would be only right for me to 
mention. As you know, I have often addressed you 
on the political question, and I have said in simple 
language, that the duty of our people is to occupy 
and administer new territories, and to work up their 
wealth — to work up the raw products by manufacturing 
them, and then distribute them throughout the world. 

I think that we have adopted this principle ; at any 
rate, we see that we have obligations not only in 
England, but also in every part of the world. We 
have not lost our knack of administration. I can 
remember talking with Mr. Qladstone on this, and 
talking with him about the various countries which 
have been annexed. I can remember what he said 
to me : “ My fear is that we have not the people to 
administer them.” I replied, “There is no fear about 
that If you will only take the countries, you will 
have the people capable of administration.” That was 
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brought home to me only the other day. I went to 
Egypt, and saw there eight millions of people governed 
by one man, Lord Cromer. Be it civil administra- 
tion, be it defence, be it irrigation, be it justice, he 
has to attend to all, and in connection with all is 
equally competent. You read your histories of your 
Rameses, of your Memnon, and many others, but you 
forget that there is a simple Englishman there greater 
than them all. This shows that we have not lost our 
capacity for administering new countries, especially 
if they are occupied by what are called the subject 
races — the black and yellow. We have also not lost 
the knack of distribution. Our mercantile fleet is 
better than ever. 

‘ I wish now to say something on the working-up of 
the raw material and the distribution of it throughout 
the world. What is the use of taking up new 
countries if you know that everything connected with 
them may be worked-up and distributed by some one 
else? I have the spirit and feeling that my own 
countrymen should do this. I want these things to 
be done by my own people. You may ask me what 
I am pointing at. I am finding in the colony from 
where I come an enormous increase of manufactured 
articles from other pa^ts of the world ; but I believe 
that that label “ Made in Germany ” is rather a re- 
commendation now than otherwise. I see these 
manufactured products coming from other countries 
increasing more and more, however ; and I say these 
words with no hostility to other countries, but simply 
as a warning to our own people. Whatever may be 
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our feelings with regard to free trade, we are fond of 
it, because we believe that on the basis of free trade 
we shall acquire nearly the whole of the trade, and I 
am wishing to warn you that such appears to be not 
the case. We have got to wake up and consider our 
position in this matter, and in connection with it I 
can give you a practical illustration. 

* You may have read a great deal about the Atbara 
bridge, which had to be ordered in America. It may 
be said — and quite truly — that there was not a bridge 
ready in England, and that this bridge was ready in 
America, and that, therefore, it was a chance transac- 
tion. But then the other day we gave an order for 
two hundred and fifty miles of rails for the extension 
from Bulawayo. We had a large number of tenders, 
and the lowest tender, you will be sorry to hear, was 
from an American, Mr. Carnegie ; but fortunately the 
tender was not in order, and we were able to give 
the work to our own people. But fancy that an 
American was able to compete with us, having his 
workshops some four hundred miles from the sea, 
where he rolls his iron, and the ore has to be taken 
from further up country ; and yet he was able to 
tender and compete with us for delivery at Port 
Elizabeth at a very considerable price below any 
English tender. 

' I wish to put this case, and I say that what we 
have got to attend to is the question of working-up 
the raw material into the manufactured article. This 
is a subject worthy of thought and consideration. I 
want to know why this tender for these two hundred 
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and fifty miles of rails should have been sent in by an 
American at a price far lower than by English manu- 
facturers. There must be some reason for it 1 may 
be told that it is a question of workmen and strikes, 
but it may be the fault of the capitalist I am afraid 
that it is rather a habit nowadays, when a little 
wealth is accumulated, for the heir to disregard his 
father’s business, and very often to spend his days in 
idleness between Piccadilly and the south of France. 
It is quite a question with me whether the cessation 
from business when a little wealth is accumulated 
does not affect the character of the business, and 
whether if it proceeded from father to son, with 
minds devoted to the workshop, there would not be 
better results. At all events, there are the facts, and 
it is a matter worthy of consideration whether our 
people should not carefully look into the point why 
they are being beaten in the open markets of the 
world. I have given you an instance of this, and I 
think this case of the two hundred and fifty miles of 
rails is a very important one — one worthy of thought. 
The reason may be the superior education and dis- 
cipline of the Germans or the individuality of the 
Americans. (A voice : "Improved machinery.”) I 
do not know, but what I say is that I think it is 
worthy of consideration. It is as important as a 
London Municipal Council Bill or an Old Age 
Pension Bill — and it is a thought which I should like 
to give through you to the English people. I have 
seen a great deal written upon this subject, and I 
have given my contribution to it. This two hundred 
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and fifty miles of rails ought almost to have been 
placed on the American market, and it was only 
owing to a flaw in the tender that we were able to 
give the order to an English manufacturer. 

‘ I have little more to add. I have pointed out the 
position of your administration. I have told you that 
in connection with our finances we have £ 2 , 000,000 
to provide for that administration if required, and 
also to employ in the development of the mining 
industry. We have also raised from £ 5 , 000, 000 to 
^6,000,000 in connection with railway enterprise, and 
I know that, with reference to mining developments, 
£ 2 , 000, 000 to .£3,000,000 has been raised on the 
Stock Exchange. Therefore you have the fact, that 
during the last two months our Company has ob- 
tained, through the confidence of the public, nearly 
^10,000,000, and I have no doubt about a successful 
return being obtained for the money laid out. In 
connection with these railway extensions to the 
boundaries of our territory, I would point out this, 
that whatever may be the criticisms upon that finance, 
you have the fact that a practical set of business men 
have subscribed, for that undertaking, ,£1,200,000, 
showing thereby their confidence in our scheme, their 
absolute confidence in the country, and that they 
feel the necessity of the development of the railway 
system to the utmost limits of your possessions.’ 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE FINANCIAL SPEECHES 

A collection of Mr. Rhodes’s speeches would be 
incomplete without specimens of the purely financial 
speeches. Finance is, of course, so important a 
part of modern politics, that finance enters pretty 
largely into many of his political speeches. In the 
speeches to the shareholders of the Chartered Com- 
pany it might be said that one had already given 
sufficient examples of the financial type. But, as has 
been shown, the primary object of the British South 
Africa Company was not financial but political ; it was 
to be an instrument in the expansion of the Empire, 
and was besides to perform the governing duties of 
Empire delegated to it by the British Government, 
which could not afford to undertake them. How 
admirably it has performed these duties the history 
of its administration has shown. Its object as a 
financial enterprise has always been postponed to 
the higher purpose of its creation, the greatening of 
the British Empire, ^nd the shareholders have felt 
so deeply the influence of the strong Imperialist who 
captains them that they have been willing to wait 
till the full discharge of its Imperial duties allows 
the attainment of that ultimate financial success, the 
foundations of which have been solidly laid by one of 
the most far-sighted and unerring financial intellects 
of our time, Mr. Rhodes’s empire-making has been 
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necessarily based so largely on finance that his purely 
financial achievements have special interest and 
significance. ' In the work of mining finance at 
Kimberley his powers were first developed and his 
eminence as a man of affairs first shown. Finance 
was the field in which his energy found its first 
exercise, and the long struggle to carry out his far- 
sighted scheme of the amalgamation of the diamond- 
mines was the school in which he learned to know 
men and how to deal with men, and also to distinguish 
between what is practical in human affairs and what 
is theoretical in human ideas. The hard experience 
of years of Kimberley finance forced the imagina- 
tive dreamer, with his grand idea of Imperial expan- 
sion and his devotion to British freedom and British 
institutions, to temper his own thought with the know- 
ledge of the world as it is, and to become at hist the 
most practical, as he was naturally the most imagina- 
tive, of modern statesmen. 

The first decisive step in his big scheme of diamond- 
mine amalgamation was the amalgamation of interests 
in the De Beers mine, which was gradually acquired 
by the company whose operations were directed by 
Mr. Rhodes ; but the further amalgamation of interests 
by the acquisition of the great rival mine, the Kim- 
berley, and most of the lesser mines was not accom- 
plished till 1888. The earlier work had needed great 

K tience and untiring labour t during many years; 

t the later work completed in April 1 888 involved 
the facing of even more serious risks, and the victory 
over more resolute and formidable opponents. In 
the words of Lord Randolph Churchill, * It was this 
great work, accomplished in the teeth of unheard-of 
difficulties, and almost insurmountable opposition, 
representing the conciliation and unification of almost 
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innumerable jarring and conflicting interests, which 
revealed to South Africa that it possessed a public 
man of the first order.’ 

In 1887 Mr. Rhodes had completed the amalgama- 
tion in the De Beers mine, and was inclined to rest 
awhile from his labours, when he was faced by the 
imminence of a suicidal contest with the only other 
important mine, the Kimberley, which had to captain 
it and direct its operations the keen Jewish brains of 
Mr. Barnato and his group. This danger was based on 
the fact that the system of underground working had 
been by this time so greatly improved that it had be- 
come possible for the Kimberley mine alone to turn 
out twenty thousand loads a day of diamond-bearing 
blue, containing an amount of diamonds far in excess 
of the world’s capacity of absorption. Mr. Rhodes at 
once set to work to acquire a controlling interest in 
the Kimberley, and had bought out one company, the 
French, when he found that the controlling influences 
of the Kimberley mine had decided to run it against 
De Beers, a cut-throat competition which would have 
reduced the price of diamonds to a level at which all 
profit would have disappeared. How Mr. Rhodes 
dealt with a very difficult situation and came out from 
it victorious is best told by himself in his long and 
powerful speech at the special meeting of De Beers 
shareholders at Kimberley, March 31, 1888. 

This speech is here.given in full, together with some 
short speeches which followed. These throw light 
on Mr. Rhodes's way of regarding the struggle, and 
also on the support by which he was enabled to con- 
quer the difficulties of the situation, the support of the 
same staunch friend who was afterwards to aid him 
so effectually in the northern expansion, and finally 
in his scheme of railway extension in Rhodesia. 
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‘Gentlemen, in putting this resolution to the 
meeting, I might state that when 1 said to you last 
year that we had completed amalgamation in De 
Beers mine we really thought that we might rest 
from our labours. We had the whole of De Beers 
mine under our control ; there were a few interests 
left, but we felt so perfectly sure that we should 
obtain them that we said to you, the shareholders 
of the De Beers Mining Company, “The De 
Beers mine is amalgamated and our labours are 
done." We had what we believed to be the best 
paying mine of all the diamond mines — we firmly 
believed this, other statements to the contrary — and 
we felt as your Board that we were perfectly satisfied 
with the results of our labours. 

‘ But a change came over the scene. We obtained new 
engineers and new managers, who pointed out to us a 
fact of which we had never thought, for they showed us 
that by a system of underground working there was 
practically no limit to our production. Our engineers 
(some of them the first in the world) stated that they 
could give us 8000, 10,000, 12,000, even 15,000 loads 
a day, and we felt we were only just beginning diamond 
mining again. For the same engineers who told us 
this, also informed us that Kimberley mine could 
yield the same result, could put out almost the same 
number of loads. It was a simple question of sinking 
shafts, continuing tiers of galleries one after the other 
— what might be called constructing one house under 
another — and the capacity of the output was practi- 
cally unlimited. Well, as I have said, we felt that 
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we had to begin our diamond mining again. What 
had we to face ? One of two things. Either an 
arrangement with Kimberley mine, or the control of 
Kimberley mine; otherwise, so far as I was con- 
cerned, I should have sold my shares and gone home. 
I do not want, gentlemen, to enter into a long state- 
ment of what we did. But we approached the 
controlling powers in Kimberley mine in every 
possible way that you could conceive. I valued De 
Beers mine at a great deal higher figure than they 
valued it ; but 1 was willing to give way in every- 
thing, to accept market rates in order that we might 
obtain an amalgamation which meant control, which 
meant the saving of our industry. Gentlemen, I was 
met simply with smiles and the most obdurate state- 
ments, I was met by the judgment of the gentlemen 
at the street corner, who would never reason with me, 
never discuss details as to the value of the Kimberley 
mine, but contented themselves by reiterating, 
“ Kimberley mine ! Why, it is worth three times 
what De Beers is worth.” Whenever I approached 
the question I was met with this solid, obdurate wall. 
What had we to choose between? Between the 
ruin of the diamond industry or the control of the 
Kimberley mine. I have said, 1 approached the 
managing direction of the Kimberley mine in every 
way and form. At that time I may mention that I 
proposed to the controlling influence in Kimberley, as 
our variances were so extreme, that we should buy 
the balance of the mine — the outside properties, the 
French and the West End — on joint account, but 
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here again I was met with the same solid wall, and 
the only thing left was to purchase the control. You 
know the story of my getting on board the steamer at 
Cape Town, going home, and buying the French 
company within twenty-four hours, and the excite- 
ment caused thereby. But it was only the beginning 
of the matter. When we had bought it and placed a 
value on the French company, immediately the con- 
trolling spirits of Kimberley mine declared it was 
worth more, and competed against us; the process had 
to begone over again, and some one had to hurry back 
across the water, and once more deal with exactly the 
same facts. But to make a long story short ; by fair 
discussion — and 1 say so whatever outsiders may 
contend — by fair discussion I was able to settle with 
the Kimberley Central, in so far as the French 
company was concerned, and the settlement finally 
obtained by me was in a great measure due to the 
action of Mr. Barnato. But I only succeeded by using 
the following arguments: I told them, You can go and 
offer ^300,000 more than we do for the French, but we 
will offer another ^300,000 on that ; you can go on 
and bid for the benefit of the F rench shareholders ad 
infinitum , because (1 said to them) we shall have it in 
the end, as we consider it is of, vital importance to us 
that we should obtain the control of the Kimberley 
mine. Well, we considered, and obtained an interest 
which represented a fifth of the control of Kimberley, 
but as soon as that was settled another point arose. 

‘No sooner had we got the French company than the 
controlling influences of Kimberley mine decided that 
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it was a wise thing to take the Kimberley mine home, 
put it under English capitalists in £ 1 shares on the 
London Stock Exchange, and run it against De 
Beers. That was the scheme the Kimberley control 
or direction put forward. Just think of it. They 
were to run Kimberley against De Beers. In the 
face of the fact that we both had engineers who stated 
that Kimberley mine alone could yield an output of 
20,000 loads per diem, and De Beers could produce 
another 20,000 or 40,000 as the case might be, yet they 
would take Kimberley mine home, put it on the Stock 
Exchange, and run it against De Beers. What would 
have been the result to your shares? I say that 
to-day they would have been below par. I want to 
explain to you that in the past it was all right, for 
Nature helped you. The reef fell in and stopped an 
unlimited output. But now, with the underground 
system, it is merely a question of sinking shafts. As 
I have said, the output from Kimberley mine can be 
20,000 loads a day, and if such is the case, then you 
can have an output of 40,000 loads a day from De 
Beers mine, which is double the size of Kimberley. 
Yet those gentlemen controlling Kimberley mine were 
prepared to pursue that course. Well, this faced us. 
We now had the French, a fifth holding in the mine, 
and what were we to do to prevent this policy being 
adopted? We had to do one of two things, either 
amalgamate or by purchase obtain the control of the 
Kimberley mine. I offered the Kimberley direction 
market rates — five to four; that is, that Kimberley 
should obtain ,£2,500,000 and De Beers ,£2,000,000 
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in scrip ; or rather, as we held .£500,000 in Kimberley 
mine, De Beers should obtain £2,500,000 — the 
£500,000 representing the French in Kimberley — 
and the Kimberley Central should obtain £2,000,000. 
But I am only thankful I can tell the De Beers share- 
holders to-day that this proposal was rejected in toto. 
I want the De Beers shareholders to understand that 
they would have been perfectly right had they sum- 
moned me before them and repudiated my action if 
such an arrangement had been accepted. But I was 
nervous about the Kimberley mine being taken home 
to form a separate existence, so I gave way, and 
offered what I thought was twice the value of the 
property. Then I had to face this ; I had to listen 
to the discussions of the “ corner " and their statements 
that Kimberley mine was worth three of ours ; and 
we had also been placed in this position, that they 
would not settle with us in any way or form. 

‘All we possessed was a fifth, but a fifth is a beginning; 
and after a good deal of consideration, in which I must 
say Mr. Beit, of the firm of Messrs. Porges & Co., 
was of the most material assistance, we decided one 
morning that we would buy a sufficient number of 
Kimberley Centrals to give us control. That was a 
big undertaking, and meant two or three millions of 
money. But we said : “ If we only have the pluck to 
undertake it we must succeed. Don’t let us go to the 
shareholders. If we fail they can only make us per- 
sonally liable.” I said at first, “ Where ’s the money 
to come from?” But Mr. Beit only said, “Oh I we 
will get the money if we only can buy the shares. 
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Without going into all the details, or claiming any 
credit, I want to show you the risks we have been 
through. You may have heard, gentlemen, of the 
quack surgeon who had acquired some celebrity in the 
operation of cutting for stone. When he was shown 
the different arteries which might be cut whilst per- 
forming so delicate an operation, he was so frightened 
that he never again operated. In the same manner, 
gentlemen, in your speculations in De Beers shares, 
you do not know the risks you have been through. 
It was not until we decided to buy a controlling 
interest in Kimberley mine that we were safe. We 
had seen that the object of the controlling power in 
Kimberley was to take that mine home, give it a 
separate existence, place it under big capitalists, and 
run it against De Beers, and we had to fight that — 
Mr. Beit and I. I really do not know where the 
money came from, but our proposals had the entire 
support of our Board, and fortunately we have a 
wealthy Board. Well, gentlemen, we bought one 
million pounds’ worth of Central shares. We bought 
wherever we could, and 1 am thankful to say that 
our bankers and friends gave us the money. And 
while on this part of the subject I must refer per- 
sonally to Messrs. B^irnato Brothers. Mr. Bamato 
fought me tooth and nail. Wherever and when- 
ever I bought shares he bought also, until finally 
we bought together. I always found that he 
was buying against me because he was infiltrated 
with this notion, that the Kimberley mine was 
worth two of De Beers. But a very fortunate thing 
3 b 
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occurred. As we bought shares we were strengthened 
by the thought that we had a united directorate, and 
an enthusiastic body of shareholders who were always 
increasing their holdings. I am glad to say that my 
opponent, on the other hand, found that as he bought 
up shares he was buying from his principal — his 
largest shareholders. These are facts which cannot 
be denied, and I mention them because I want to 
put it to you how we won the battle. I went on 
making offers, but still he said, "No, we consider 
Kimberley is worth three of De Beers.” When I 
came back from the gold-fields I met Mr. Barnato 
again. I said to him, “ Well, how are we getting 
on now?” He replied, "Why, you’ve bought a 
million pounds’ worth of Centrals.” I said, "Yes, 
and we’ll buy another million pounds’ worth. And 
now,” I said further to him, " I ’ll tell you what you 
will find out presently, and that is you ’ll be left 
alone in the Central Company.” 1 told him we would 
make him one last offer, we would give him market 
rates for Centrals versus De Beers. " And (he 
asked) if I don’t take it what will happen ? ” I said 
to him, " Here you have your leading shareholders 
patting you on the back and backing you up, but 
selling out round the corner all the time.” These 
are facts, I can assure you, although Mr. Barnato 
may shake his head and smile. Gentlemen, 1 wish 
to explain all these matters, for it is better that 
they should be known to the public at once than 
that they should leak out in an imperfect and possibly 
inaccurate form afterwards. Well, Mr. Barnato settled 
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the matter at last. He yielded finally, getting the 
current rate of shares on the day we settled. The 
liquidation accounts will prove that he only got the 
current price of shares in so far as De Beers are 
concerned. But a most extraordinary thing has 
happened. Some people objected even to my giving 
Mr. Barnato this price, and they asked why I did 
it. Why I did it, gentlemen, was to get control of 
the Kimberley mine. Putting it roughly, the settle- 
ment we obtained gave us a little over 1 1,000 shares 
out of 17,800 in the Kimberley mine. I consider 
that means control of the Kimberley mine, because 
in the trust-deed of the Central Company, no change 
can be made without half the capital being present, 
and no resolution can be carried unless two-thirds 
of the capital declare in favour of it. I repeat, 
therefore, that settlement gave us the control of the 
Kimberley mine ; and I wish to say to those who 
happen to be Central shareholders that they must 
dismiss from their minds the idea that it is our desire 
in any way to unreasonably oppress the balance of 
the Central shareholders. We have secured control 
of the Kimberley mine for a certain reason ; for 
we do not desire, after living in this country for 
sixteen years and rajsing the diamond industry to 
its present position, that the direction of Kimberley 
mine should have the power to choose to ruin the 
whole industry. That is a plain and candid state- 
ment. Our engineer’s information to us, I again 
repeat, is that it is possible for the Kimberley mine 
alone to produce twice the diamonds that the world 
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will take under any ill-regulated management that 
would or might have occurred. That risk, gentlemen, 
is dismissed, for we have the control of the Kimberley 
mine, and we do not intend that such a thing shall 
occur. In reference to the balance of shareholders 
to whom I have alluded, 1 say to them — you still 
remain shareholders of the Kimberley Central Com- 
pany, and I wish to assure you again that there is 
no desire on our part to do what might be termed 
an American “corner." But we recognise that the 
majority of shareholders are with us. It is true that 
we have two-thirds of the shares, and the balance 
is one-third, and it is to our advantage and to theirs 
that Kimberley mine should be made as profitable 
as it possibly can, with due regard to the control of 
the production. 

‘ Now, gentlemen, you might think it would be 
a wise course on my part to refrain from stating 
what I think the balance of the Kimberley mine 
is worth compared with De Beers. But it is, 1 
think, far better that 1 should state what 1 think 
it is worth, so that shareholders can go home and 
discuss and consider my statements, challenging my 
figures, and preparing either to accept or reject my 
proposals. At any rate it removes any doubt from 
their minds as to what my opinion is, and they will 
see that they have been thoroughly wrong if they 
entertained a belief that we in any way intended to 
oppress them ; they will rather be convinced that 
we mean to work the mine fairly. 1 will premise 
my remarks by telling you that only the other day 
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a large shareholder wrote out to one of my friends 
and said, “ I hear you have settled the Kimberley 
Central on a basis of two De Beers shares for 
one Central;” and he added, “May God forgive 
you, but I never can.” Well, I will tell you what 
I think about it. If you will listen to what I call 
the “talk of the corner,” and will not listen to the 
reason of figures and results, but rather to people who 
will simply tell you that Kimberley mine is worth 
three De Beers, it is useless for me to speak. But I 
will make you a statement about figures and values 
which you can criticise as you may, and say I am 
perfectly wrong, but it will represent what I think 
about it. We have lately worked on a system of 
figures published regularly in the public press, certified 
by the Secretaries, and verified by a Committee 
investigating the different companies. From these 
figures we find that Kimberley mine during the last 
three months has produced a little over a carat per 
load. Bear in mind 1 am referring to the Central 
Company, and this statement has been issued by the 
public press after all forms necessary for proper 
verification have been observed. The work of De 
Beers mine has also been regularly published, and 
shows production equal to a carat and a quarter. I 
will own that the Kimberley men say a certain 
amount of shale is mixed with their blue, so that on 
the whole we in De Beers have been producing per 
load about as much as the Kimberley Central. Now 
I want to point out to old shareholders in the Central 
the fallacy that has made them arrive at that estimate 
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of the value of Kimberley mine as compared with 
De Beers. They have often thought of the yield of 
the Bamato Block, and a little section in the Standard 
Block, but they have never thought what the one 
hundred and fifty claims averaged. They never 
thought of putting down two carats a load for these 
smaller portions, and then reducing the average by 
the three-quarters of a carat per load yield of the 
South-East, the Rose Innes, and portions of the 
Central. But when you begin to work them out on 
each block, and on an average, you begin to see that 
the mine which yields you a carat and a quarter per 
load is a mine that yields you a very high rate indeed. 
1 claim, therefore, that it should be remembered that 
we in De Beers had not the benefit of these special 
advertisements of the Barnato, the British, and those 
little blocks which existed in Kimberley. When we 
appeared as one Company in De Beers mine we had 
merged into it every block and holding in the mine, 
and we therefore claim that an average production of 
a carat and a quarter is as high a yield as that of 
Kimberley. The engineers will tell you, as I tell you, 
that writing off one West End against another (I am 
afraid these figures are rather dry, but I would like 
them to go forth to the public), Kimberley has no 
actual superiority over De Beers as to production. 
Kimberley mine has one hundred and thirty-seven 
claims being worked in the good ground ; De Beers 
Is working two hundred and eighty-five ; and these 
two statements I will submit to any Board of Engineers. 
We will take one step further. The capital of Kim- 
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berley Central is £ 1,429,000 . Taking what we have 
received from the Central, and what we have issued 
for the French, they are pretty well on a par. Put- 
ting it roughly in figures, Kimberley has received in 
the estimation of the market capital to the extent of 
two millions of scrip at par. De Beers has a capital, 
short of what is issued for the French, of ,£2,009,620. 
Therefore, taking things in a rough way, you may say 
that the capital issued to Kimberley and the capital 
issued for De Beers are to-day about equal. I will 
tell you what I think about the value. I think, if I 
can sustain the position that De Beers has two 
hundred and eighty-five workable claims giving a 
carat and a quarter per load, and Kimberley has only 
one hundred and thirty-seven claims giving a carat 
and a quarter (and I make that statement subject to 
the decision of arbitration), then I say that De Beers 
is worth two of Kimberley. That is a question for 
subsequent discussion ; it is my statement, that 
is all. And if I may go still one step further, I 
will tell you that the day will come when a Kim- 
berley share will be worth ,£35 and a De Beers share 
will be worth £ 70 . Do not criticise me hastily ; do 
not be angry, but rather thank me for making so 
frank a statement. Verify that statement by facts ; 
and if it be true tfiat Kimberley is only working 
one hundred and thirty-seven claims to De Beers two 
hundred and eighty-five, if it be true that the capitals 
of the two mines are two millions sterling each, and 
the yield per load about equal, I hope you will frankly 
admit these truths. Remember it is my statement ; 
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and if you ask me to say what I think the Kimberley 
Central is worth intrinsically as against De Beers, 
I say that instead of adopting the statement of our 
friend, who was afraid we had settled on the basis of 
one Central against two De Beers, I believe the day 
will come when one De Beers will be worth two 
Centrals, for the following reason. I have been 
arguing with you on intrinsic facts. You have got 
to add to these facts our position, that we have two- 
thirds of the control of Kimberley mine ; and this 
other important consideration, that we have the 
control of portions of Dutoitspan and Buitfontein 
mines; we are the leading contingent. These are 
facts which have got to be weighed. Perhaps some 
of you are displeased with me that I should have 
referred to them, but it is far better to make these 
statements public. Criticise them in the press, 
maintain that 1 am wrong in my figures, but don’t 
ask me to accept the statements of the gentlemen 
who say that Kimberley is worth three De Beers, 
and who won’t argue on the basis of facts. Well, 
gentlemen, 1 have dealt with a very' important aspect 
of the question. I f you ask me for advice, I say, if 
you are a Central shareholder, go out of this room 
and copy the example of that large shareholder in 
the Central who sold round the comer. 

* Let us pass from this part of the subject to the regu- 
lation of the industry after we settle with Kimberley 
mine, and we shall settle with it whether we obtain 
(he balance of the shares or not. My proposition to 
obtain the balance, I may say in passing, will be either 
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by purchase or the issue of De Beers ; but whether we 
settle with them or not, it will take some time. That 
time, gentlemen, will help us with another factor, 
namely, the poorer mines ; we have to deal with the 
fact of the poorer mines. I read a very good story 
the other day describing a class of mine which is 
very common in the mining world. “ This mine," 
the writer says, “ is just one of those mines that are 
too rich to leave and too poor to pay.” I thought 
a good deal over that in connection with our poorer 
mines. If I said anything about them, more es- 
pecially Dutoitspan, and in lesser degree Bultfontein, 
they would be described by me as too poor to pay 
and too rich to leave. They have to be considered 
as a producing factor, but as a paying factor they 
are nowhere. I think I am somewhat justified in 
my statement. There is nothing so extraordinary 
in mining as this. You go on year after year holding 
scrip that never pays, but you think something better 
will happen. It is your idea. True enough, it has 
not paid this year, but next year who knows what 
might turn up. So it goes on year after year ; and 
you get older and older, but you hold on to the 
hope that a change for the better will occur, and 
that some day your mine will pay. I will at once 
say, gentlemen, that as far as the amalgamation of 
the diamond industry is concerned, it is not going to 
assist the poorer mines. I want just to clear the 
clouds a little. Although we bought an interest 
jn Bultfontein and Dutoitspan, it was not with any 
idea that they would give us a satisfactory return. 
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We purchased those interests for the following 
reason : During the short time I was at home last 
year there was one thing I noticed, and that was 
this — Whenever a good thing was brought out, fifty 
bad things were sure to follow. I saw perfectly well 
that as soon as the successful purchase of the French 
was effected through the agency of the house of 
Rothschild, some active minds from home would put 
Dutoitspan and Bultfontein together, and float them 
on a confiding English public at a number of millions 
— I would be afraid to mention the amount. Well, 
the only way I saw out of that difficulty was 
to take such an interest in these poorer mines that 
we should render such a thing impossible. The 
view I took was this : A certain number of the 
investing public might be induced to put their money 
into some such scheme as I have hinted at; they 
would be sure to lose that money, and discredit would 
thus be thrown on the whole diamond industry. 1 
can support that statement with reference to Dutoit- 
span. I must deal with it very frankly. I have no 
doubt I am treading on the toes of a lot of my friends, 
but still I have got to fight the battle for De Beers ; 
I have also a public duty to state what I think about 
it If my statements are wrong, you can challenge 
them ; but in my opinion a great deal has been lost 
In the past by not being franker on this and other 
questions affecting the diamond industry. I chal- 
lenge any gentleman interested in Dutoitspan to tell 
me what he thinks about it. If he tells the truth, he 
Kirill say it has been a delusion and a snare; he has 
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never had a dividend, and things are getting worse 
and worse. Since 1881 companies have been formed 
in Dutoitspan mine, and I do not believe that for 
four or five years they ever paid a dividend at all. 
They had a capital, not of one or two millions, but of 
three millions sterling, and yet no dividend. In the 
returns of the Protection Board it is true they do 
appear, but they make so bad a show that it would 
be better if they did not appear at all. As far as I 
can remember, they showed a miserable return of 
^30,000 per annum on a capital of about three 
millions! I may add that I think it was last year 
on a capital of ,£3,455,000, of the market value of 
£ 2 , 500,000, the declared dividends amounted to 
38,000 sovereigns, and a great portion of these 
dividends was due to the marvellous genius of my 
friend Mr. Nind. Because, if you strike the Griqua- 
land West out, what is left in Dutoitspan from a 
dividend-bearing point of view ? I will leave that to 
the gentlemen in the market ; I think they will tell 
me nothing at all is left. What I want to impress 
upon the gentlemen here is that Dutoitspan from a 
dividend-producing point of view is worth nothing. 
From a diamond-producing point of view we are 
prepared to deal with it. It may be said, “ Well, we 
have bought in Dutoitspan on the strength of getting 
De Beers scrip for our holdings.” Why, gentlemen, 
do you think I would be fool enough to give English 
Consols for Turkish bonds? The terms as regards 
Dutoitspan will be as follows : They can go oh 
their own wicked way, if you like to call it so, 
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piling up debt, allowing reef to fall into them, for 
that beautiful period has arrived in the history of 
their mining industry when the reef begins to fall. 
We could not deal with it with a carat and a half in 
Kimberley or a carat and a quarter in De Beers, and 
how can you deal with the reef in Dutoitspan when 
the production is only at the rate of a fifth of a carat 
per load ? Dutoitspan has arrived at the end of its 
history, and the end of its history' is that the reef is 
going to flow steadily and gradually into it. Just 
take the history of perhaps the most “swagger” 
Dutoitspan company — that is the Anglo- African. 
Take it, think of it ; six years’ existence and never a 
dividend. Its claims 400 feet deep, and the reef 400 
feet high, and I hear the directors are going to pay 
a dividend of one per cent, on a miltion of capital ! 
And yet, gentlemen, that dividend will probably be 
its last, or very nearly its last. These are facts you 
cannot get away from. We all know they are facts, 
and although we may not like it, it is nevertheless 
time that they were frankly and fully stated. Dutoit- 
span has never paid a dividend of any importance 
compared to the value placed upon it Its salvation 
rests in one thing : we are prepared to give it a lease 
because it is a producing factor ; and I would point 
out to the shareholders in Dutoitspan mine, that even 
if they get a four per cent lease on the present prices 
they will be getting something, but by the present 
system they get nothing. Take the Compagnie 
Fran$aise ; take away the financial genius of Mr. 
Nind as applied to the Griqualand West, and consider 
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such concerns as the British United, what do they 
produce? Does that late formation of the Gordon 
with the Central Dorstfontein give you anything? 
Gentlemen, the ship may have been repainted, but 
the timbers are still rotten, and reconstruction is with- 
out avail. You know it, all of you, and what 1 wish 
to do this afternoon is to point out to English share- 
holders that Dutoitspan, except under a lease from 
us, cannot succeed, because the time has arrived for 
the falling of the reef. In its best days, and without 
reef falls, it has never paid ; how then can it pay in 
the future ? These are my views about Dutoitspan. 
But there is prejudice coming in the way. 

‘ I can tell you rather an amusing story. Some little 
time ago the estimable gentleman who governs the 
London and South African Exploration Company 
came on our Board — 1 refer to Mr. Posno — 1 think 
he is chairman of the company I have named, and also 
of about ten or a dozen Dutoitspan companies. His 
usual statement relative to these mining companies 
has been that no dividend could be declared ; 
that they must borrow some more money for new 
work; but he waits on, and trusts in amalgama- 
tion. But just see what custom does. He came 
to our Company, and only remained with us six 
months. You see we paid regular dividends, and it 
was too much for him — he resigned ! 

‘ Now, there is one other mine I would say something 
about — that is Bultfontein mine. I would describe that 
as a mine that is on the margin of cultivation. What 1 
mean is, that if present prices continue, and the reef 
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remains up, it can pay something ; but if diamonds fall, 
and the reef falls, it will pay nothing. Dutoitspan I dis- 
miss from the category, for even with the reef up, and 
diamonds at a good price, the experience of the past 
six years proves that it cannot pay. But in reference 
to Bultfontein, I repeat, with the reef remaining up 
and a fair price for diamonds obtainable, it can yield 
a return. And I must say there is no man who has 
more effectually kept up the value of Bultfontein than 
the gentleman who manages the Bultfontein Mining 
Company. I refer to Mr. Davis. He is a gentle- 
man who spends his whole life in the interests of that 
company ; his whole thoughts are concentrated upon 
it, and he is so loyal to his charge that 1 think the 
public sometimes estimate it as a little above its 
intrinsic value. But without going into personal 
details, 1 wish to put this fact before you. If Bult- 
fontein yields one third of a carat to the load, and the 
reef does not fall, you get a return, because its 
diamonds sell for about the same rate as ours — on the 
basis of £\ per carat. Well, you get a return of 
about 6s. 6d. per load, and if you work at a cost of 
4s. 6d. per load, there is a profit of 2S. These are 
facts which I am putting before you. But then look 
at the future ; how dreadful it is t ! I think at any rate 
I can appeal to you on this basis. If the reef has 
fallen in Kimberley, in spite of an expenditure of two 
and a half millions sterling ; if we cannot deal with 
reef falls in De Beers, after being burned to the 
extent of £$oo,oco in the attempt to deal with them ; 
and if the reef is beginning to give serious trouble m 
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Dutoitspan, has Nature made any difference in 
Bultfontein? Has Nature made some extraordinary 
change in that mine by which it will be peculiarly 
favoured? No, gentlemen; the same thing that 
occurred with us must occur with them. And then 
what takes place ? Directly you have the reef falling, 
the profit goes. You cannot undertake an under- 
ground system, because an underground system costs 
8s., and at £ 1 per carat you have a distinct loss. At 
£ i per carat the richer mines can make a higher 
profit than anything you can conceive they have done 
in the past. What chance is there of an underground 
system? None. Have you ever gone and looked 
at the reef work in Bultfontein mine? It reminds me 
vividly of a mountain pass, with a scarped road which 
just shows you the reflection of the huge mass that 
remains behind. That is Bultfontein mine. If you 
look at it with an unprejudiced eye and a fair mind, 
you will see the work that has been done; but it 
reminds me of a mountain pass with a little tiny road 
scraping its way up, and the huge mass of the moun- 
tain in reflection. That is what reef work means as 
far as Bultfontein mine is concerned. What is to be 
its future ? Simply this : if it does not accept a lease 
from us, that reef must fall. You may create deben- 
tures, establish reserve funds, alter names, but Nature 
interferes with your work, and the period must come 
when the reef begins to fall, and fall increasingly. And 
1 can speak the more sensitively on this point, because 
m y shareholders must again ask me, Why did you 
go and take an interest in the Consolidated ? I say 
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again, we riddled Bultfontein mine to prevent forma- 
tion at home. I consider the Consolidated a good 
property ; for two or three years it will be very good ; 
it will be able to pay its sixteen per cent., and I do not 
think the rate at which it was floated excessive. We 
are prepared at any moment when the reef falls to 
give it a lease ; but if it does not take a lease, there is 
a limit to its existence. Any one who has been digging 
for years sees that you might ask me about the 
balance of Bultfontein mine, and all I have to say is, 
it is not worth asking about. Take King and Propper, 
with the reef 300 feet high, and the others ail hope- 
less contingents and the reef bound to fall. There is 
nothing more painful to contemplate than the struggle 
to effect impossibilities, or a second Hercules striving 
in vain to clean out the Augean stables. Those gears 
will goon working ; the reef will fall into the claims, bad 
ground will also fall, but the shareholders will still con- 
tinue hoping against hope. I own, I say, that that 
mine is on the margin of cultivation ; and if the reef 
keeps up, and diamonds remain at a fair price, it will 
pay a dividend ; but if diamonds fall-collapse ! Take 
the point if diamonds fall. 1 should like to make an 
announcement. Probably you have never thought 
out this fact. 1 1 has been generally supposed that if the 
richer mines agreed to lower the price of diamonds, they 
would, to use a vulgar phrase, “cut off their nose to spite 
their face ” ; that is, although they rendered the poorer 
mines non-payable, they could pay no dividends them- 
selves. If you will listen to my figures, I think I will 
prove to you that even an enormous fall in the price 
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of diamonds would not affect the richer mines so far 
as their dividend-paying capacity is concerned. It is 
not very possible for De Beers to make a much 
larger output until September, by which time I hope 
the poorer mines will have come to reason. I wish 
to put before you figures, in order to show you, as I 
have said, that an enormous fall in the price of 
diamonds will not affect our dividends. Take the 
fact that we produce with Kimberley 9000 loads a 
day. Now, you will allow me a carat and a quarter 
per load; that will give me 11,000 carats. Take 
the price which at Dutoitspan would simply mean 
collapse, and at Bultfontein also — fourteen shillings 
per carat. Now at fourteen shillings per carat, pro- 
ducing 9000 loads per diem, yielding 11,000 carats, 
only claiming a carat and a quarter per load, we 
should obtain ^77 00 per diem, which would cost us 
eight shillings per load (our return of the cost of 
work), not counting savings that may occur in the 
future; the cost would therefore be ^3600 per diem, 
and we should therefore make a daily profit of ^4000, 
or ^1,200,000 per annum of our three hundred working 
days. That would yield a larger dividend than we 
are actually paying at present. What I want to show 
you is that the poorer mines, if they beard us, and do 
not assist in the regulation of production, would 
simply collapse if diamonds went down to fourteen 
shillings, whereas we can work at fourteen shillings 
and still pay our present dividends. I want you to 
think it over ; see if my statements are correct or 
incorrect ; see if we can work at fourteen shillings per 
3 C 
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carat and continue to pay dividends. My proposition 
to shareholders in the poorer mines is, “Go home and 
think it over, and then induce your directors to take a 
lease.” That lease will be a preference charge on the 
whole of our property, and will be as good to you as 
debentures. And you will get more out of that lease 
as shareholders than ever you got as shareholders 
without a lease. That, gentlemen, is the second 
position as to the poorer mines. It will take some 
time; for there are always directors in these com- 
panies who have little interests that have to be 
settled. I do not know if they will take it at 
once. But I have the satisfaction of knowing and of 
saying that we have got a considerable control in 
these poorer mines. Remember always that we are 
working from a De Beers point of view. I hope no 
gentleman will be annoyed at my statements, for I 
tell you frankly I am working for De Beers, and they 
are made by me as a De Beers owner; they are 
reasonable statements, and cannot be contradicted. 

' We have, therefore, as 1 have explained, the poorer 
mines to deal with, and it might be asked, Is there 
anything left ? Well, I don’t think there is. There 
are some “sports” in the market; there are some 
outside mines. Gentlemen, they were once to me 
what 1 might call spectres of the night I have been 
through the excitements of their discovery so often 
that I cannot describe them in any other way than by 
saying they are just like marionettes in the Punch and 
Italy show. They come up at regular intervals ; they 
have periodical marvellous wash-ups — mind you, 1 am 
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not reflecting on the directors — but you must remember 
that any shareholder can ride out and “chuck” in 
fifty carats without either manager or director or any- 
body else knowing anything about it. I have been 
through it all for six years — I shall not mention names, 
for if I mentioned one of them I should be challenged 
in the street. But apart from these arguments, I 
will point out this fact to you. This industry has 
not been situated in a country like Australia. It 
is not a country where one man is the owner of a 
hundred miles square of land, perhaps with just two 
or three white overseers to look over it. This is a 
country split up into three thousand morgen farms, 
with the little herd-boy wandering with his sheep 
over every acre, sitting down playing with the pebbles 
on the kopjes, and told by his master to look out for 
pretty stones. It has been most marvellously pro- 
spected. What has been the result? I can state 
the result without fear of contradiction. I was up 
here in 1871 when all these mines were opened; for 
though I am perhaps younger than most of you, I 
began very early. Within about six weeks these 
mines, as well as Koffyfontein and J agersfontein, and 
even that wretched mine of my good friend Mr. Paton, 
who lives on the Hartz River, called Jantje's Kopje, 
were all found together. Though we have been for 
twenty years fossicking, prospecting, and sinking, we 
have never found anything fresh. I therefore draw 
a fair conclusion that in diamond mines the diamonds 
were thrown to the top, and with the denudation 
caused by the rain they were exposed to view; 
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glittering on the surface — there were a few more on 
the surface than you find underneath. Any way, 
I have this fact in my favour, that nothing has 
been found in them since the first development of 
our diamond mines. 1 must not leave out two of 
them — Klipfontein and Koffyfontein. Doubtless 
some gentlemen will feel antagonistic at my men- 
tioning them in this connection ; but I ask you, What 
can eightpence per load do ? It is true the Klipfon- 
tein gentlemen were excessively indignant with me 
when I mentioned it disparagingly at our last special 
meeting, but we find now they have suspended opera- 
tions and are sinking a shaft. That is re-construction 
— or re-painting, if you like. Whenever you find gentle- 
men suspending operations and searching for more 
payable ground, you may know that something is up. 

1 am sorry to say that two of my directors are on it. I 
suppose they have lost their money, but they are sinking 
a shaft in the hope of finding it again. Just let me 
give you a case, only for your information, and I ask 
you not to throw your money away. Look at Koffy- 
fontein, floated with a capital of ^250,000 — why not 
half-a-million, for it always sounds better? Well, its 
yield is about eightpence per load, and I ask how can 
you make it pity ? What shafl we have ? Why, the 
parsons, the orphans, and the widows going into it, 
machinery erected, returns published that so many 
feet deeper it will pay. Then will come the inevit- 
able collapse, liquidation, the final winding up; but it 
will break out again at some future date ; thfe whole 
thing will make its appearance once more just like 
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the marionettes in a. Punch and J udy show. I have 
shown you that the real essence of the case is this. 
If you have two rich mines giving you a carat and a 
quarter per load, working together in co-operation 
and not in antagonism — that is the point — and having 
arrived at the principle of the underground system, 
not burdened with a continuous fall of reef, the fate 
of the poorer mines lies in their hands, because singly 
the richer mines can yield double what the market 
will take from them, and collectively they can pro- 
duce four times that amount. I have shown you 
that even at the low rate of 14s. per carat, which 
I hope we are not coming to, we can pay to our share- 
holders dividends that will satisfy them. We have 
no intention of keeping a huge amount of rich 
soil uncultivated for the benefit of the poorer 
land on the margin of cultivation. But the poorer 
land on the margin of cultivation has to do 
one of two things— to fight us for a short period 
or to take our terms. 

‘These, gentlemen, are the main facts. It is for 
you to consider which policy is the wiser. I have 
stated facts as they exist, and I believe with the 
control we have in these poorer mines the wiser 
course will be to d9 as we propose. What we 
of De Beers mean to do is simply to exemplify 
that famous story of Mr. Chamberlain and his 
screws. He manufactured a certain class of screws, 
and there were a few others who could make the same 
kindof screws at a loss, but at a price which would 
yield him profit. He made them fair offers, and they 
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accepted his terms rather than work at a loss in com- 
petition with him ; and al! I hope is that the poorer 
mines will accept ours. If they do not, there may be 
a period of antagonism — on the most friendly basis — 
but we are bound to win, gentlemen, if we get your 
support as De Beers shareholders. But what I 
grudge is to throw away on these poorer mines, as I 
put it before to you, good De Beers scrip, giving 
them, as it were, English Consols for Turkish bonds. 
As far as I am concerned, 1 decline to do it. The 
summary of the situation is somewhat as follows . 
We who are your directors possess the whole of De 
Beers mine. We possess between to.ooo and 11,000 
shares out of 17,000 shares of the interest represented 
in Kimberley mine. We possess further what you 
might call the controlling interest, including the 
interest which the Central possesses, in Dutoitspan 
and Bultfontein. If you accept the new proposition 
we have made to you, we shall have a capital under 
£ 3 , 100,000, which we do not intend to increase 
unless we cannot help it. So far as the balance ol 
Kimberley mine is concerned, we shall do one of two 
things. We shall offer them as they learn experience 
by time — because time is a marvellous educator — one 
Pe Beers share for two Centrals ; that is, £70 for a 
De Beers, for, of course, they will reach £ 70 — -we 
know that — and £35 for a Central — for we shall buy 
diem at £ 35 . It will occur, and there is no use- 
saying it won't, because that is equal to two to one, 
seeing that De Beers has an equal capital urthat oi 
Kimberley mine, but has double the number of Claims 
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and an equal yield. That is our proposed settlement 
of the Kimberley question. It will take time ; there 
will perhaps be a little friction at times, but it will all 
come right in the end. With reference to the second 
part of the proposition, before I go to it I wish to 
say that we have incurred a debt, in connection with 
absorption of Kimberley shares, giving us the con- 
trolling influence of about a million sterling, and with 
our previous debt we shall owe about a million and 
a half. We had assurances that we should obtain the 
money at about five per cent., so that it will cost us 
about .£75,000 a year. We hope, gentlemen, to save 
that by a diminution in the cost of labour, by improved 
methods of treatment of blue ground on the floors, 
and by improvement in the mine, such as pumping 
with Cornish pumps, mechanical haulage, and second 
pans to our washing machines. In short, I feel I can 
state without fear of contradiction, that the interest 
on our debentures will be wiped out by our savings 
in cost of working. Therefore, gentlemen, in dealing 
with the capital in which you are interested, you may 
fairly say that the capital of the four mines will he 
£3,100,000, if Kimberley does not take our terms, and 
if it does the capital will be £3,400,000. In the 
former case our debentures, instead of being a million 
and a half, will be ‘slightly more. And, thirdly, the 
poorer mines will be dealt with by a lease, a lease for 
Dutoitspan and a lease for Bultfontein. This lease, you 
must remember, will never appear in your capital 
ac^pjlit. When you are buying a De Beers share 
yqdwill say, “ What is the capital ? ” and you will find 
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it /3,400,00a There will be a lease connected with 
Dutoitspan and Bultfontein, and they will be self- 
supporting ; you will never notice it, because you will 
get enough out of them when regulation of production 
is secured to make that lease self-supporting. 

‘Gentlemen, in putting these proposals before you, 
I must ask you to judge us by the past, and think 
whether we shall be successful in the future. Of course, 
the speech I have made exposes me to endless criti- 
cism and contradiction, but 1 shall not challenge that 
contradiction under three years or at least two years. 
If you asked me to challenge it to-morrow, I would 
say, “Certainly not." Let gentlemen waste time and 
pen and ink in proving that I atn utterly wrong, I am 
quite willing to wait ; for if I could only get into the 
secret hearts of people, they would be proved to be 
already admitting to themselves that I am perfectly 
right But, of course, there are people who won’t 
admit that openly, because they have a few shares in 
this, and a few in that, and they say, " We want to 
make things right before we come in." Now, gentle- 


men, there is another point I wish to put before you, 
find that is the point of speculation. A great deal is 
MCHg said about the enormous rise in De Beers 
shares — rather beyond their value. I have explained 

to you that the capital of the four mines is only 
100,000, or at the outside /3,400,00a I have 
shown you how we propose to deal with the whole 
industry, and I have described what might be called 
(Mir patent. Patents, you know, are so simple^that 
when they are explained to you you cannot help 
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laughing. Well, it is our patent. You ask, “Is there 
any chance of a rise?" and you will be told, “Cer- 
tainly if you have been speculating properly in the 
past.” What has happened lately ? You think there 
has been a rise of De Beers shares. Yes, a nominal 
rise, but actually there has been no rise in value. 
Look at the last few days. It is true that De Beers 
rose from £40 to £47 on a capital of two millions — 
about ,£1,400,000; and that the Centrals went down; 
there was in fact a complete somersault. If you 
watched the somersault, you would find that De Beers 
simply took from the Central what they possessed. 
They have not yet received the profit from the mono- 
poly that is to come. I put my figures thus : Centrals, 
at ,£100 per share loss on a capital of .£1,785,000 — 
because you must take in what we hold — have lost 
£1,785,000, and De Beers, with a rise of £7 on two 
million pounds’ worth of shares, have gained only 
£1,400,000, so that as far as the diamond industry is 
concerned, it has not received the rise due on the 
completion of the scheme. But what I wish to put 
before you by way of counteracting that state of 
affairs is the patent we profess to possess. I do not 
think even a strong Central shareholder, or the gentle* 
man who sits there with the flower in his coat and 
who represents Dutoitspan mine, will blame us if by 
means of our patent we seek to acquire everything 
for De Beers, and are likely to succeed. And 1 think 
we shall win on that basis, and “ to the victors be the 
spoils^ I have explained that our scheme rests on a 
low* tfkpital, and that in dealing with the balance, it 
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must either be by purchase or a lease. I say again, 
gentlemen, I think we shall be successful in what we 
propose to-day. 

‘ I will own to you that we who are your directors 
have been through rather serious times, and we 
have done many things that perhaps the strictest 
judgment of a legal mind would contend were not 
entirely within the scope of the Trust Deed. If 
times had been bad, I have no doubt those gentle- 
men who are pleased that we raised their £\o 
shares to £46 would have been equally displeased 
with us. I assure you, gentlemen, I do not wish to 
take that risk any further. We propose reconstruc- 
tion, which gives us power to deal with the entire 
amalgamation of the diamond-mining industry. It 
rests with you whether you will follow us in the 
course we desire to pursue. Let me say to those 
who may dissent, “ Think with a certain amount of 
satisfaction that we have raised your shares from £ 10 
to ^46.” I do not wish to expatiate on the exertions 
of the directors or on the fact, which you well know in 
Jfthe market, that we have worked, every one of us, 
Jprqm first to last for the exaltation of De Beers 
fp^jlieholders. If there are any who dissent from the 
$ourse we are about to pursue, I would ask them to 
be content with a silent dissent. It is for them to 
claim the privileges of the arbitration clause if they 
wish to do so. Those who do not care to follow us 
in our course of reconstruction can claim from us to 
i- ^be paid out in cash, and that payment in casbjneans 
a rise in the par value of the Company from a%ahie 
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of only about £ 1 5 four months ago to a value to-day 
of £46. I say to those gentlemen, “Take your 
cash ; retire from following our banner.” But if there 
are those amongst you who recognise that in a very 
short time we have raised you from £10 to £46, I 
ask them to have confidence in us, for we intend still 
to continue with them. If we have their confidence, 
we think we can even double that price. We ask 
your confidence and your support to-day. I do think 
you will agree with us if we say you know perfectly 
well that on our board we possess such wealth that 
we might well rest satisfied with our past work. 
But if we receive your confidence, we are prepared to 
continue as the directors of your Company, for our 
ambition is to make it the richest, the greatest, and 
the most powerful Company the world has ever seen.' 

After Mr. Rhodes’s long speech, delivered as usual 
without so much as a note to help him in his figures, 
and without any regular preparation, a few short 
speeches followed, which, as they are concerned with 
Mr. Rhodes, and will be interesting at any rate to 
financial readers, it may perhaps be permissible to 
include here. 

Mr. Robinow said : — ‘ After the resolution just 
passed, the De Beers Company will go into liquidation ; 
hut we should not dissolve without tendering our hearty 
thanks to the directors — especially to the chairman, but 
also to the whole board of directors. It is impossible 
for tjW shareholders of such a Company as this, after 
wMk has been done, and the way the Company has 
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been managed by the directors, to allow the Company 
to go into liquidation without passing a vote of con- 
fidence and thanks, and to vote them a substantial 
sum as remuneration for their services. But I think 
I should meet with the approval of all the gentlemen 
here and of all the shareholders, if I propose that we 
especially show our appreciation of the services of the 
chairman and the gentlemen who have so ably assisted 
him, if I propose that we should offer them a sub- 
stantial bonus. 1 may especially mention the names 
of Mr. Stow and Mr. Beit, who have always rendered 
the greatest possible assistance. I propose a bonus 
of 10,000 guineas to the chairman and 5000 guineas 
to the board of directors. I think that will meet with 
the approval of all the shareholders.' (Applause.) 

The Chairman (Mr. Rhodes) — * I don’t want you to 
vote on that proposition at all. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not care about any of these bonuses, and 
I don’t think my co-directors do. We have had enor- 
mous work — more work than you can conceive. But 
fre have beaten them all round, and I should not 
ihyjke to think that that was remunerated by the fact 
Jfl£|f any mere globular sum has been paid. Every 
ftp has his awn pleasure. My pleasure has been 
in beating them all round, and I want no sums of 
money. I am far better pleased by the unanimous 
vote of thanks you have given me than by any sum 
of money you could offer me.’ 

Mr. Rhodes afterwards added that he had been 
thanked sufficiently, but there was one gentleman 
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to whom thanks were due perhaps more than to any 
for the success of the Company, that was Mr. Beit. 
He could assure them he could not have succeeded 
so well in his undertakings if it had not been for Mr. 
Beit ; for at the present moment they owed the firm 
he represented ,£250,000, which sum Mr. Beit had 
paid out of his own pocket for Central shares, although 
he declined to charge either commission or interest 
Mr. Beit was inspired with the same loyal feeling to 
the Company, and he would propose a vote of thanks 
to him. 

The vote was passed amidst applause. 

Mr. Beit thanked the chairman for the kind words 
he had uttered, and the shareholders for the vote they 
had accorded him. The interest he had shown and 
the steps he had taken were in a measure of a selfish 
nature — nothing else but self-preservation. When 
he saw the necessity and desirability of getting that 
control in the Kimberley mine, he put his whole heart 
into it, and after a while it got to be a matter of sport, 
and then he went into it still more heartily. He must 
say he had gone as far as he could in forwarding these 
negotiations. He had done it for his own intero|E 
and lor the interest of the other shareholders in |pr 
Beers ; and if they had reached that day to the height 
of. their ambition, he would certainly desire to con- 
gratulate himself, as much as the shareholders, on the 
successful issue of all their efforts. 

When the bonus of ten thousand guineas was pro- 
posed to Mr. Rhodes he refused it, pointing out that 
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he had enjoyed the struggle and the victory, and that 
was enough — he wanted no money ; and he afterwards 
proposed a well-merited vote of thanks to Mr. Beit, 
whose reply revealed the fact that he (in somewhat the 
same way as Mr. Rhodes) had thoroughly enjoyed the 
struggle — an interesting self-revelation of the attitude 
of two of the foremost financiers and captains of mining 
industry in the world. 

Here I will venture to amplify my account of Mr. 
Rhodes's action when arranging the terms of the 
projected amalgamation, since it shows the high 
imperial purpose to which all his financial work has 
been made subservient. The three chief men who 
controlled the diamond mines, Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Beit of De Beers, and Mr. Barnato of the Kimberley, 
met one evening to arrange the amalgamation. Each 
required a concession, but the requirements of two 
are not of any public interest. The requirement of 
the chief man of the three. Mr. Rhodes, was different. 

* I want,’ he said, ‘ the power to go to the north, and 
carry out the expansion there, and I think the Com- 
pany might assist me in the work. I believe every- 
thing they give will be returned ; but even if it wen- 
lost, it is a very fair c;ise for the doctrine of ransom, 
^change in the trust-deed to the De Beers Company 
jis what Mr. Rhodes required — a change which 
Mbuld empower him to use the profits of the Com- 
fltpp in carrying out his plan for the expansion of the 
finish Empire from North Bechuanaiand to Lake 
Tanganyika, 

Tnis concession, in which Mr. Rhodes asked 
nothing for himself personally, but asked financia 
support to bring the vast unclaimed regions southed 
north of the Zambesi under the British flag and urtder 
the influence of British civilisation, was naturally 
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an astounding fancy to the keen money-making mind 
of Mr. Barnato, to whom it was also most unsatisfac- 
tory, for who ever heard of using the profits of a mine 
to extend and develop an empire. It was clearly 
not good business ; and Mr. Barnato, who was very 
much amused at such a crazy demand from the 
daring financier with whom he had fought so hard, 
and by whom he had been so thoroughly beaten, 
strongly opposed the concession and advanced a host 
of obvious arguments against it. Mr. Beit backed 
Mr. Rhodes, and Mr. Rhodes, determined to win 
Mr. Barnato's consent, continued the discussion all 
night. In the morning, Mr. Barnato gave way, 
saying good-humouredly, ‘ Some people have a fancy 
for this thing and some for that ; you have a fancy 
for making an empire. Well, I suppose we must 
give it to you.’ Thus empowered, Mr. Rhodes 
obtained at a later date that same year the concession 
from Lobengula, and in the following year founded 
the Chartered Company, to which, in its days of 
depression, De Beers lent half-a-million of money, 
and helped, with the support of Mr. Rhodes’s private 
purse, in tiding the enterprise over the critical period 
which preceded the present prosperous position of 
Rhodesia. 

It may be noted that De Beers afterwards gdf 
hack all the money, with a handsome profit for thejl 
shareholders, so tnat this uncommon* discharge^fflf 
the public responsibilities of wealth has enriched th& 
givers. 

Mr. Rhodes himself is among millionaires almost 
an eccentric, as he has never cared for luxury, or 
show. or*— except for the Empire — for accumulation, 
spending his private fortune so freely for the public 
good, that, though still wealthy, he has of late years 
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seriously diminished his possessions. At Kimberley 
the millionaire head of the diamond industry lived 
for years in rooms, taking his meals at the club, his 
personal expenditure being that of a man of very 
limited means, and the same simplicity of living 
governs, so far as the hospitalities of a public man 
will permit, his expenditure now. Thus, nis careless 
simplicity of dress led to his being refused admission 
at the Kimberley Exhibition some years ago, the 
doorkeeper being convinced that a man in a well- 
worn shooting- coat, without a purse or watch, could 
not possibly be the great financier, and this resolute 
refusal so much pleased the big man that a handsome 
present of money afterwards astonished the faithful 
official. 

With no expensive tastes, disliking all ostentation 
of wealth, and with a supreme contempt for money 
except as an instrument for public good,, or private 
beneficence. Mr. Rhodes has used his power in 
finance as one who recognises that not only wealth, 
but influence over wealth, is a stewardship to be 
used for the public good And so, his millionaire 
friends, and the great mining corporations he has 
founded, have been led into supporting Imperial 
expansion, and taught to recognise in some degree 
the responsibility that attaches to the use of wealth. 

Open-handed for the interests of the Empire, he is 
also, provided that he can really effect his purpose, 
open-handed to genuine distress’. Here is an instance 
never before recorded. For obvious reasons, names 
are suppressed. A certain gentleman, in close con- 
nection with Mr. Rhodes in a large mining business, 
induced the employees to invest their savings fa “ u: 
shares of a private gold mine of his own. The mine 
proved worthless, and it was not very long before tne 
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fact Wats known. Mr. Rhodes went to a man whom 
he could depend on, and told him to find out accu- 
rately the real loss sustained by each of the em- 
ployees, and make it good to them, only concealing 
the name of their benefactor. His gifts for public 
purposes he does not conceal, considering that the 
example may be useful to others. In the same way 
he has openly tried to moralise joint-stock capital in 
De Beers and other enterprises by using his power 
over the expenditure to assist the welfare and pro- 
gress of the community in which the wealth is made. 
This will be seen in two speeches at annual meet- 
ings of the De Beers Company, of which 1 give 
reports at the end of this chapter. 

The success of Mr. Rhodes as a financier is due to 
two main qualities, in addition to business ability and 
industry — far-sightedness in anticipating the future 
and tenacity in waiting till it comes. To these may 
be added swiftness in taking in all the bearings of a 
question, knowledge of human nature, and willingness 
to make all fair concessions to the interests of others, 
qualities which make him a master in the difficult 
art of amalgamating conflicting interests. The most 
convincing proof of these qualities is to be seen in the 
work he has accomplished. All his great enter- 
prises, De Beers and Consolidated Goldfields, which 
are dividend payers, and the Chartered Company*’ 
which is on its way tp the same positidh, are proved 
thoroughly sound and substantial. Of course there 
was a time when they looked exceedingly dangerous 
investments, particularly Chartereds, but Mr. Rhodes 
thought differently, and the proved accuracy of his 
vision in the case of the earlier companies must be very 
satisfactory to shareholders whose expectations of 
dividends still wait for realisation. An instance of this 
3 0 
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accuracy of financial vision is to be found in the long De 
Beers speech of 1888 1 have given above, where he 
said that the old De Beers ,£5 shares would go to £"30, 
a prophecy which has not yet been literally reached, 
though the present divided shares, as he pointed 
out in the speech at the De Beers meeting in 1896, 
have been over ,£32, which works out at more than 
^64 for the old undivided share. A study of the two 
De Beers speeches of 1893 ar >d >896 will show two 
things— the cautious and conservative methods of 
Mr. Rhodes's finance, with its steady provision for 
the future, and the encouragement not only of the 
local welfare, as in schools, rifle volunteers, etc., but 
also of the broader public good, as in the subscription 
to the Cape Loan, and other acts undertaken for the 
benefit of the whole community. 

It may be observed that the accusation against the 
De Beers compound system, that it enslaves and 
demoralises the natives, is absolutely disproved by 
the facts; for while its primary object is the safe- 
guarding of the diamonds from thievish labourers, 
its actual effect is to enforce sobriety and promote 
progress and education, while the accusation of 
‘truck’ is the mere repetition of the complaints of 
tradesmen who would like the natives to be given 
up to them to fleece as in Johannesburg. The De 
Beers workmen are provided with everything practi- 
cally almost *at cost price, and their wages thus 
accumulate rapidly, and they have a big sum to take 
at the close of their labours. The experience of this 
treatment brings natives to Kimberley from every 
part of South Africa. Moreover, the profits of the 
so-called * truck ’ are not taken by the Company, but 
have been for years carefully set apart and used 
locally, and only for the public good. 
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At the fifth Ordinary General Meeting of the De 
Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, for the year 
ending 30th June 1893, Mr. Rhodes, who was in 
the chair, said : — 

‘ Gentlemen, — In moving the adoption of the report, 

1 would point out to you that it is, I think, five 
years since we effected the amalgamation of the 
mines ; and I think that those who are here to-day, 
if they look back at the history of that amalgamation, 
will see that the right course has been pursued. You 
must remember that during the period in question, 
although we had times of great success, we had 
also times of depression. We had to encounter the 
bogey of the annihilation of the industry. Those 
rumours and fears have proved to be fallacious; 
for, as I told you the other night, the amount of 
white labour now employed by the De Beers Con- 
solidated Mines is equal to the amount employed 
during the most prosperous period of the mining 
industry. We also receive at Kimberley almost 
the same tonnage that we received during the most 
prosperous period of the industry before amalgama- 
tion ; and we have now got that which we never 
had before, a regulation of the industry, and the 
power of demanding^ from the outside# world a fair 
price for the diamonds we produce. Now, you who 
were diggers years ago will remember many periods 
when we had practically to sell our diamonds for 
what we could get for them, even for considerably 
less than the cost of production. 

' Geiilemen, in proceeding to the consideration of 
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the report that has been submitted to you, I will 
try to deal with it in the simplest language : I mean 
in language which shall be plain to the ordinary 
shareholder, who too often gets puzzled by com- 
plicated statements in balance-sheets and profit and 
loss accounts, and really finds it exceedingly difficult 
to discover what are the obligations of the industry 
he is connected with, and what has been the real 
profit for the year. Now, if you look at this balance- 
sheet for the year ended 30th June 1893, you will 
find that, including the interest on our investments, 
we made a profit of £ 1,692, 397, and, to put it very 
simply, we disposed of that profit in the following 
manner: — We paid in dividends .£987,000, or, 
roughly, one million of money. We paid off from 
our obligations £300,000, and we carried forward, 
roughly, £377,000. That was how our profit was 
disposed of. But you might very fairly say, “ Well, 
that was six months ago: we would like to know 
what your present position is.” As you are aware, 
we have had great depression in the diamond 
market ; but, practically, I gather from the Secretary 
that the Company’s position to-day is somewhat as 
follows : — We have £700,000 in Consols as a reserve 
fund. We hive paid off our obligations, and we 
have in diamonds a sum of money to pay our 
dividend up to 31st December. In addition to 
that, we have on the floors 3$ million loads of “blue 
ground. That is, since the Company was formed 
we have increased our “blue” reserve fromahout 
half a million of loads to 3\ millions, I not 
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ask you, gentlemen, to consider that quantity on 
the basis of what it contains in diamonds, and its 
value from that point of view, but it would represent 
a very considerable sum of money, nearly four 
millions sterling. And, at any rate, it is satisfactory 
to remind you that out of our working expenses we 
have spent ,£500,000 in increasing our blue on the 
floors ; we have one dividend in hand, represented 
by diamonds ; and we have a reserve of ,£700,000 
in English Consols. Therefore I think you will 
admit that our position is very satisfactory. We 
have also to remind you that we have reduced our 
debenture obligations by nearly ,£700,000, and our 
present position, in so far as our liabilities are 
concerned, is that we owe 00,000 less than we 
did when we formed the Consolidated Company ; 
have immensely increased our stock of “ blue ” ; 
possess a considerable reserve; and although the 
diamond market has fallen materially, we are still 
able to pay to you the dividends which we have 
done in the past, without any inconvenience to the 
Company. 

'Or. the other hand, we must remember what it 
costs us, and what are our obligations in connection 
with this industry. # Well, to put it^ roughly, we 
still spend in this “deserted spot" £ 1 , 200,000 per 
annum — j£ 100,000 a month; and 1 would remind 
you that, in as far as South Africa is concerned, 
we are spending more than we have done in the 
Past tJWe are using colonial coal entirely, so that 
rifjpey expended upon our fuel account is an 
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extra amount spent in the country. In addition 
to that, the Company has, in connection with its 
interest on debentures, and its leased companies in 
Bultfontein and Dutoitspan, and its sinking fund, 
an obligation of about ,£50,000 a month ; so that 
we have, in connection with our obligation and 
our work of production, to pay out about £150,000 
a month. Now, you might fairly ask, what do 
we get for that? Well, we produce about 200,000 
carats a month, for which we are now getting about 
£270,000 a month, therefore we are making about 
£120,000 a month. Of course you will perceive at 
once that if diamonds were to rise again, even some- 
what to the rate at which they stood twelve months 
ago, the profit would be considerably increased. 

‘I suppose very few have considered what a 
difference of 2s. or 3s. per carat means on a pro- 
duction of 3^ million carats a year. And 1 may 
add that there are no people more desirous than 
the diamond buyers that we should get an increased 
price, simply because thereby they would secure an 
extra profit on the retailing of the diamonds. The 
diamond buyers are always satisfied with a certain 
commission, whether diamonds are 30s., 32s., or 
26s. a carat ; but I must say .they rather prefer the 
higher price for our production, because in making 
their calculations «» they reckon upon obtaining a 
certain fair business profit on the distribution oi 
the diamonds. But, gentlemen, what we have 
suffered from lately has been the unfortunate state 
of American finance. America took over olfe thir 
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of our production ; and naturally the collapse of 
silver-mining, and the general collapse in America, 
has at once re-acted on the general value of our 
diamonds. That is why we have to take reduced 
prices ; when we used to get, not very long ago, 
32s. and 33s. per carat. 

‘ Now there are one or two points which I think 
it would be only right I should deal with. One 
of these is the charge that is frequently made in 
home papers, that the resources of the Company 
are wasted in enterprises other than its legitimate 
industry. It is far better that that matter should 
be dealt with rather than ignored. Now, I can 
give you one or two cases. I think it is nearly a 
year ago that the Cape Government were very 
anxious to float a loan. Times were greatly 
depressed, and I think it was a million sterling 
that the Government wanted. On consideration of 
the question, I submitted to the directors of this 
Company that really if the finances of the Colony 
were depressed we should also be affected ; and if 
we felt that by assisting in this loan we could do 
good, without any detriment to our shareholders', 
then in my judgment that was a right course to 
pursue. The result was we subscribed in the Cape 
million loan for £2 50,000. 1 saw some very severe 

remarks on this transaction in the home press. But, 
gentlemen, just look at the result of that investment. 
The loan was very successfully floated, and we 
subscribed at ^96, that is, we got ^100 bonds for 
The present position is that, apart from the 
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question of performing a good public act, I think 
in so far as our subscription towards the loan is 
concerned, we have consulted the interests of the 
shareholders, because we get nothing less than 
£ 100 . I consider it was a good business trans- 
action, as we have made for the shareholders a 
profit of £ 10,000, although that was not the object 
in view; but in addition to that, we materially 
assisted the finance of the Colony. I do not think 
that any shareholder will object to that transaction. 

‘There is another transaction we will deal with. 
You must remember that the De Beers Company 
took a practical interest in the development of the 
north ; the Company took shares in that enterprise. 
It was not done without the knowledge of the share- 
’ holders; and some of you who were present when we 
changed the trust-deed of the Company were told by 
the directors that they intended to enlarge their 
powers, and so no one can say that they took shares 
in the new Company without the knowledge of the 
powers that were vested in the directors under the 
n®w trust-deed I had also a hobby that we should, 
if possible, assist in the development of the country 
northward. I will not now wander into what has been 
;done in the north, but will deal with the De Beers 
connection with the matter from ‘its business basis. 
With reference to the shares we took in the enter- 
prise, they were distnbuted to shareholders. If they 
had not received those shares, they probably w£juW 
have received something in the shape of a dividend 
or probably that money would have paid off obHga- 
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tions. But if you take the average value of those 
shares, taking the highest periods of success, and the 
most extreme periods of depression, you will find the 
average very far beyond the they might have 
received as a dividend, so that 1 do not think any 
shareholder can complain of that transaction. 

' You might ask, Are there not other heavy obliga- 
tions to the Chartered Company affecting the De 
Beers Company ? I will deal with this under two 
heads. It is quite true that the De Beers advanced 
,£100,000 to build the Mafeking Railway ; but in con- 
nection with that fact, perhaps you are not aware that 
we changed from using English coal into the burning 
of wood as fuel. We found that we wanted to extend 
our area of country in order to secure a constant 
wood supply, and during the period of one year we 
saved ^60,000 by the use of timber fuel instead of 
English coal. We thought to extend our area of 
fuel country to Mafeking, but we found that we could 
no longer enter into extensive purchases of wood at 
a profit, for the reason that the Cape Government, 
seeing that we were using interior wood, reduced the 
mileage rate per ton on colonial coal from ad. to 
id. We are now taking colonial coal and taking it, 
moreover, at a saving, as compared with English 
coal, of j£6o,ooo per annum. So that, in so far as 
our advance to the Chartered Company in connection 
Wlt h the construction of the Mafeking Railway is 
cooc^iped, | say you have received good value for 
your mpney, and you have also received debentures 
for tha*%dvance carrying six per cent, per annum. 
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‘ That is one portion of the advance to the Chartered 
Company, and the balance represents an amount of 
about £ i 50,000, secured by six per cent, debentures, 
which, with a settlement of the country — and that, in 
my judgment, will take place very shortly — will be 
worth more than par, and which then we shall have a 
right to realise in order to put to our reserve fund. 
It cannot be called an extraordinary risk, because it 
is a first charge not only on the Chartered Company’s 
territories, but also on the Mafeking line. In addition 
to this we have nearly a third of the land in the 
Crown Colony of British Bechuanaland that has an 
annual revenue of .£60,000. I must say the most 
extreme critic cannot maintain this advance was very 
risky. Moreover, by our action we have saved con 
siderably for the Company on the coal question, the 
Cape Government having, as I have said, reduced 
the rate from 2d. to id. per ton per mile; and as a 
sort of commission, wherever the Chartered territories 
extend, we have had granted to us — as the De Beers 
Consolidated Mines — a preferential right to any 
diamonds that may be found, Gentlemen, if I had 
not held the dual capacity that is so much criticised, 
the Chartered Company would have been able to sell 
those rights and privileges at a considerably better 
price to any outside syndicate. If you think of the 
preferential right to the whole of the diamonds, the 
six percent, debentures, and other advantages which 
1 have named, looking at it from a commercial^ P oint 
of view, I do not think any shareholder can object to 
the transaction. One other charge brought against 
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the Company is expressed in a sort of hazy idea 
that endless advances have been going on out of 
the De Beers revenue to the Chartered Company. 
The only other obligation which the Chartered 
Company will obtain from the De Beers Company 
is a small advance of £3 500 per month, meaning 
a little sum of ,£40,000 for one year. Now you 
know the position with reference to the Chartered 
Company. 

* But it is also charged against us that we have 
plunged into horse-breeding, which it was said is 
surely not one of the duties of De Beers. Let us 
deal with that. I find that around Kimberley, owing 
to the enterprise of the community, discoveries of 
new diamond mines are frequently being made. 
It is true the rtiines have not been very successful; 
still they had been discovered ; and 1 have observed 
that the Company’s shares on such occasions dropped 
perhaps £1. Very few really think what that means. 
There are 800,000 shares in the Company, and it 
meant an alteration to our shareholders to the extent 
of ,£800,000. Some gentlemen have gone out to 
some little place outside of Kimberley, tested the 
ground, sunk a hole, and come back with marvellous 
statements about th$ richness of a new mine. And 
although nothing came of such discoveries, it struck 
me, that if we could acquire the country round about 
Kimberley, it would be a wise and proper course to 
pursue. Therefore we have secured considerable 
tracts of country round Kimberley. I also saw dis- 
tinctly that we could not shut that country up ; we 
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must do something with it Owing to the small rain- 
fall, cultivation on a large scale is a mistake, and we 
could not exactly become sheep farmers. But there 
is one great want in the country, and that is good 
horses. So the Board resolved to fence in these 
farms and place mares on them, and we have now 
most of them stocked. We have bought some of the 
best stallions in the country, and 1 can say practically 
that in two or three years we shall be able to provide 
ourselves with horses of a very superior quality. We 
have already from four to five hundred horses, and, 
meanwhile, we are teaching the country a lesson as 
to horse-breeding. The individual farmer cannot go 
to the expense of purchasing costly horses. There 
is at present a large market in Johannesburg, and we 
have also hopes of recovering the Indian market. 
This is an experiment which I think will prove of 
great value; we have our land usefully occupied 
instead of being left to waste, and the whole cost— 
what is it ? 

* I remember the last time I was up here we had a 
considerable quantity of diamonds on hand, and for 
amusement I put an advance of is. per carat on the 
price of those diamonds. Well, I got it. I suppose 
if 1 had not been here, and had qot been struck with 
that idea, we might have got is. per carat less, 
|p that I may say the horses on our farms were 
jpalljr bought for the Company by the diamond 
layers of Kimberley. 

' You must also remember that investments ||ke 
these, while they are not carried out at any g reat 
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cost, nor to the detriment of shareholders, help to 
maintain a cordial feeling with the rest of the Colony. 
You must never forget — because you dan’t evade it — 
that this Company produces half the export of the 
Colony. We are really half-partners with the Colony. 
It has been my duty in my position in the Ministry 
always to avoid reckless expenditure. I have carried 
out this policy with regard to the Colony, and also 
with reference to the corporation which I represent ; 
and I have always remembered that we shall have to 
bear the first burden of a bad financial position in this 
country. We have to show the people here that- we 
continually feel that while the wealth of the country 
is drawn thousands of miles away, such a Company 
as this has great financial responsibility, and, equally 
with the Colony, has a duty to perform in recognising 
its obligations. I have pointed out to you that only 
two or three transactions of the Company are carried 
out apart from diamond mining, and I think I have 
shown to you at what little cost to yourselves those 
transactions are carried out. I think also I shall 
receive your support as to my position, in helping 
towards the production of this enormous wealth, the 
Company being half-partners, so to speak, with the 
Colony with reference to its exports, remembering 
that it is our duty *not to act to the detriment of 
shareholders, but at the same time to perform certain 
public acts in the interests of the country, and re- 
membering also that the prosperity of the country 
involves our prosperity. 

‘ Nbw, gentlemen, there is another bogey, a^nd in 
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order to deal with the case, 1 will put it to you fairly. 
A very general observation, that I have heard from — 
we will call him the " Man in the Street,” is that it is 
a highly improper thing that the directors of the 
Company should also be diamond buyers. And a 
second complaint is that it is an utter farce to keep 
the diamonds in Kimberley when they could be sent 
home in little parcels so that a large proportion of 
the local expenditure could be saved, and then the 
diamonds could be distributed in London with hardly 
any cost On the face of it there seems a good deal 
in both those propositions, and I will deal with them 
in detail. With regard to the purchase of diamonds 
by the directors, you must remember that amongst 
our largest shareholders are those directors who 
have been for nearly twenty years diamond mer- 
chants; and the capital invested by them in this 
business is very large. We have had to face the 
point whether we should remove them from the 
directorate and destroy their interest in the industry; 
and, if I might so put it, go to the outside world. 
Well, that would have been a dangerous course to 
pursue, for the following reason : We were dealing 
entirely with an article of luxury, and to remove from 
the industry perhaps a million, and a half sterling 
connected with the distribution of the gems, would 
be, we found, a very hazardous course to adopt. The 
Whole question appeared to me to resolve itself into 
this, that we should establish a safeguard. That 
safeguard is the appointment of a Diamond Com- 
mittee from amongst the directors, but composed o 
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directors who have no interest, directly or indirectly, 
with diamond purchases. I have found on the part 
of that Committee that they display a tendency 
rather to consult the wishes of the “ outside ” buyers 
than those of the directors who are also diamond 
merchants. This is human nature, and I repeat there 
is an inclination on the part of the Committee to 
consult the wishes of the buyers other than those 
who are on the Board. 

' Now I look back for the last six to eight months ; 
we thought then we had got control of the diamond 
market ; and at that period we were consulting to a 
great extent the outside buyers, the arrangement 
being that the names of the buyers were written 
down, and they were taken in turn. What happened? 
This is what happened : When the price we were 
obtaining was at its highest, America suddenly 
collapsed. That was the country, please to re* 
member, which was taking over one-third of our 
production. I was up here for a few days; I felt it 
was coming, and I made the Board realise every- 
thing. The representatives of those directors who 
were diamond buyers did not purchase, but the 
outside market did. What did we do ? For three 
months we fought the market. We would not sell. 
We tried to maintain the price at 34s. a carat Then 
what happened? We had to take a reduced price, 
because we had overburdened our reserve. As I 
have explained, we spend £ 1 50.000 in working 
and in paying our obligations, and we were fast 
getting into that position when we should have no 
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money and all diamonds, whereas I prefer to have no 
diamonds and all : money. Then a powerful syndicate 
came forward and met us, offering a price for our 
stock. In all these matters we consult the Home 
Board. I telegraphed to the Board in London, they 
accepted the price offered, and so we got rid of our 
diamonds, but at a much lower rate. The real cause 
was that America failed us. There was great financial 
distress in that country, and they stopped taking our 
diamonds. And but for the very wealthy men con- 
nected with our industry, who have a very large 
command of capital, we might have been in an 
awkward corner. So far as the local outside diamond 
buyers were concerned, it was the wish of the Board 
to treat them fairly, but it was our policy to maintain 
the market, and there was a certain point beyond 
which we could not go. 

* The other day, again, when I was at Palapye, on 
my road to Matabeleland, we found ourselves with a 
’Very large amount of diamonds in hand. I ascertained 
by inquiry that the market had not improved, and 
after consultation with the Home Board, we again 
made a sale which relieved our finance, and kept our 
Contois intact. That, I think, was a wise and proper 
course to pursue. If I were t<? speak of the future 
concerning diamonds, I would prefer a large open 
market, consisting of many buyers, amongst whom we 
could retail our parcels. That has been the effort of 
the Company, and I think we should have succeeded 
but for the unfortunate crisis which occurred > n 
America. It was, I think, a fortunate thing ttiat 
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we had so many directors interested in the market, 
commanding enormous wealth, and- willing to take 
the risk of making huge purchases far beyond the 
means of local outside buyers. Always remember 
that our diamonds are sold by a Committee interested 
neither directly nor indirectly in the diamond trade. 
They are sold after consultation with the London 
Board, and that is the true position. The whole 
case is this, that we are dealing with an article of 
luxury — it has not the standard that gold has, — and 
in dealing with it you have to show extraordinary 
caution, and you have to act promptly. If we had 
continued to maintain our desire for a very much 
higher price, we might have found ourselves having 
great pecuniary obligations, and also bags of diamonds 
in the bank. One of our objects in conducting the 
industry of this Company has always been to main* 
tain it in a strong financial position. I think that 
after the remarks I have made to you, you will agree 
with me that our position to-day is a good one, and 
that as far as the “ pebbles ” are concerned there are 
plenty more in the ground, and plenty more on the 
floors. 

' Now, there is another criticism that has been made, 
and it is this. It has been said, “Surely it is bad 
finance for you to keep £ 700,000 in English Consols, 
and yet you have obligations of four millions sterling 
on which you pay 5I per cent. Certainly you should 
sell these Consols, thereby reducing your obliga- 
tions.” That may be considered a very fair pro- 
position, but let us follow it out When a crisis 
3 B 
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occurs, the world does not care whether you owe two 
millions or thrpe millions. The great object, then, 
is to have gold, so that when there is a check in the 
diamond market we can go on for four or six months 
without difficulty. The holding of this gold gives 
us enormous strength in dealing with the diamond 
merchant. I can remember in the past, when a 
check has occurred, that one got very quickly into 
debt at the bank to the tune of three or four hundred 
thousand pounds, and the bank began to be anxious. 
Therefore, with our huge revenue of three and a half 
millions, it was essential that %ve should have a re- 
serve, either in cash or an equivalent of cash, to 
meet any check that might arise in the market ; 
because when we deal with the buyers they know 
perfectly well that we have this reserve, and they 
can tell their retail customers at home that there is 
no chance of forcing the hand of De Beers, seeing 
that they have jC 700,000 worth of Cotfcols, and will 
not sell their diamonds recklessly. I thought it was 
a wise transaction to purchase those Consols, and it 
has proved most successful. Let it be remembered 
that when the last check occurred, it was not the 
retail buyers who were holding off, but the world. 
Owing to the financial panic in America, they could 
not buy then, because they did not possess the means, 
and it was necessary for us to reef our sails to meet 
the storm and take a reduced price. 

' l have stated our present position, gentlemen, 
have shown you that we employ almost the same 
amount of white labour that was employed before 
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the amalgamation ; that the direct tonnage of material 
to the Company is also as great ; stnd that the in- 
dustry is controlled in an efficient manner. The 
country is beginning to see that the discovery of 
new mines is a disaster instead of a benefit, except, 
perhaps, to those men who have the happiness of 
finding them. But if you overfill the market, 
people will not give you your price for your article 
of luxury. The community, and certainly the country, 
is, I think, waking up to these facts. 

‘ Now, to run the risk of a charge of recapitula- 
tion, I would say I have shown you your present 
position. You are without debt ; you have diamonds 
to pay your dividend ; you have a reserve of 
£ 700,000 , and you have three and a quarter million 
loads of blue on your floors. I think that is a very 
satisfactory position. On the other hand, I think 
you will support the policy your directors have pur- 
sued up till%ow — namely, that they have not paid 
in the past, and I hope they will not in the future 
pay, dividends up to the extreme amount of the Com- 
pany’s earning power. You must remember that in 
connection with our industry we have still obliga- 
tions of nearly four millions of money, and over 
and above that we fyave leased obligations of about 
-690.000 per annum. As I stated before, the amount 
of interest, of redemption, and of the leases we pay, 
comes to nearly ^50,000 per month. We certainly 
make considerably more than we pay out to you as 
shareholders. But with an industry like this I be- 
lieve it is better to pay moderate dividends until we 
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are more free from our obligations. Many of you 
may sometimes consider that you run certain risks 
in holding diamond shares ; and 1 agree with you to 
a limited extent. But I would ask you to think of 
other industries in which you put your money, even 
in this country. My invariable experience is, that if 
those other investments represent a great profit, you 
have a very uncomfortable feeling when you come 
to estimate from your books the real interest you 
obtain from them. Although your De Beers interest 
is a small one, it is an assured one ; and the Com- 
pany, besides yielding you a profit, pays far more 
than that profit ; it discharges its debts, pays for its 
machinery, and indeed for everything, out of its earn- 
ings, whereas in other parts of the world, machinery, 
et cetera, is as a rule paid for out of capital. 

‘Ours, I think, is a sound and wise basis. There is 
certainly some risk of new mines being discovered, but 
are there not many and serious risks o#nnected with 
other industries ? Take, for example, sugar and its 
competitor beetroot, or take coffee. In Ceylon, out 
comes a little animal which destroys the coffee crop, 
to the ruination of the planter. Take also the silver- 
mining industry, in which so many men have lost 
their all. The whole point is, that unless you are in 
English Consols or in gold nuggets, everything has 
an element of risk. Even your companies on the 
Rand. although they produce an article whose stan- 
dard of value will not be changed, have connects 
with them a certain amount of risk, because they 
have a limited period of life, when you consider 
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deep levels, whereas, with regard to the diamond- 
mining industry, its life is practically unlimited. 
Therefore I might put it to you that our only risk 
is the sudden discovery of new mines, which human 
nature will work recklessly to the detriment of us 
all. But apart from that, we have a fair prospect 
of continuing the position we have held in the past, 
and of paying the dividends which we have hitherto 
distributed among shareholders. 

‘ i think that the directors have conducted this Com- 
pany since its creation as the Consolidated Mines with 
care and caution, and we should ask your approval of 
their conduct. As to our conduct with reference to 
undertakings other than pure diamond-mining, the 
undertakings have been, as 1 have explained to you, 
very limited, and I cannot do better than repeat the 
words used — I think it was last year — by the gentle- 
man who presided at the annual meeting of the Com- 
pany. He said with reference to our actions in con- 
nection with the country we live in : — “ We continue 
to show the same friendly solicitude for the welfare of 
the country in which our mines are situated, whenever 
that solicitude, without detriment to shareholders, 
can be exercised. We ought to be ready at all such 
times to come forward with such assistance. Such 
opportunities have occurred in the past, and I have 
no doubt they will occur again." Gentlemen, I shall 
conclude with those words. I ask you to adopt the 
report and statement of accounts.’ 

At the eighth Ordinary General Meeting of De 
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Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, December 28, 
1896, Mr. Rhodes, who was in the chair, spoke as 
follows; giving, afnbng other interesting information, 
the exact arrangement as to the Compound profits 
by thi *>$o-called * truck,’ and the exact use made of 
the whole of it, which is entirely allocated to various 
useful public purposes : — 

' It has fallen to my lot to move the adoption of the 
report. I feel rather diffident about that. I feel 
like a boy who goes to school without having pre- 
pared his lesson as hd should have done. You must 
take my statement with its defects and the knowledge 
of the fact that I have been away from Kimberley a 
very long time, and only returned on Saturday, but 
the directors of the Company were desirous that 1 
should come here and move the adoption of the 
report, and so 1 came, and you must bear with my 
Speech with this explanation. Now, it seems to me 
that the best way to deal with this report is for me 
to give you a statement in the shape of answers 
which the directors gave to the questions I put to 
them as to wffiat 1 may call the major points of our 
concern. I want to make the statement as simple as 
possible, so that a shareholder not acquainted with 
the questions, the very minute questions, of the 
working of this Company can understand it, and so 
that such shareholders will have a better understand- 
ing of tlte points than shareholders sometimes have 
When they read those extraordinary profit and l° ss 
statements which leave one little wiser than when 
one began. 
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‘ I find, with regard to the year through which we 
have passed — that is, the year from June 1895 to 
June 30, 1896, — we hauled out 2,698,000 loads. 1 
also found that the Company washed during- that 
period 2,597,000 loads, so that you will see we have 
not exhausted in any way our stock of blue ; in fact, 
there is roughly an increase of 100,000 loads. 

‘ The next question which I asked was, what has 
been the yield per load ? and I found that out of those 
2,597.000 loads you have got a yield of 2,363,000 
carats of diamonds, or nearly 91 carats per 100 
loads. It has often struck me how enormous is the 
ability and energy of those people who work mines 
that give four or five carats to the 100 loads. Sup- 
posing the diamonds to be worth 30s. per carat, we 
are earning ,£130 to 140 per 100 loads, whilst they 
are earning £ 6 or so to their 100 loads. The 
struggle is between a person earning ^130 as 
against one* earning £ 6 from an equal quantity of 
ground treated. This is why one sometimes regrets 
that so much skill and energy are expended upon 
these outside diamond-mines — I might say are wasted. 
The constitutions of the men carrying on the work 
are broken with the worry and anxiety, and usually 
there is an ultimate^ loss to the English and French 
holders of the shares. That is why we have not 
been so keen in taking up those outside diamond 
mines. We know that a number of poor mines do 
exist, and have from time to time been discovered. 
I hey have in many cases not been what could be 
termed swindles or cases in which mines have been 
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salted ; some of them do run a few carats to the 
hundred loads ; but, as I have shown you, for such 
mines, yielding a few carats a hundred loads, to begin 
a struggle with people so fortunately placed as we 
are is Hopeless. We have it always in our power to 
produce double the amount which we do, but we 
regulate our production by the wants of the world. 
I think it is one of those cases where a monopoly is 
judicious and justified by the results. 

* Now, having found out so much, it is worth while 
to see what have been the financial results of our 
work. If you just look at the balance-sheet, you will 
find that the difference between what we have earned 
and what the cost was to earn it is ,£1,900,000, out 
of which we have received £ 1,500, 000 in dividends. 
The rest has been spent in varous ways. You will 
find it very interesting to look at the past history of 
the Company since it was formed. The Company 
was formed in 1888, and we then owed ,£5,000,000, 
now we owe about £3,700,000. During the inter- 
vening period, in addition to dividends, we have 
bought in Consols, £1,250,000; we have paid for 
Wesselton mine, £460,000 ; and we have bought 
Dutoitspan and a very large portion of Bultfontein 
mines. For these purchases we did not create fresh 
capital, though such a course might have been fair 
and right, but we made them out of earnings. In 
addition to the two big items, the Consols, which we 
use as a reserve to steady the market, and Wesselton, 
which is now our own private property, which we 
are going to work through some of the old residents 
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of the place, we have now really completed, if I 
might so put it, the acquisition of claims in the 
neighbouring mines. What I mean by this is that 
with the Kimberley, Bultfontein, Dutoitspan, arid De 
Beers, our list is closed. We have bought the 
Gordon for £290,000. With regard to this, share- 
holders must remember that we held of Gordon De- 
bentures £96,000, so that the cost of the New 
Gordon, which was the last concern of importance, 
was ,£194,000. Our reason for purchasing these 
properties is that we do not desire to have right in 
the middle of our blocks mines in active working 
which were continually working into our mines, and 
so causing disputes and differences. Then it enables 
us to continue our policy of controlling the output of 
the mines. The present position as regards control 
is rather a happy one. Those who work mines 
outside our group are glad that we maintain the 
market It enables them to get a better price than 
they otherwise would. At the same time, we give 
to the world as much as the world will take, from 
our knowledge of the world’s requirements month 
to month. 

‘ Having dealt with the production and shown you 
that the yield has been good, the next question you 
will ask is, What is the difference between your 
revenue and expenditure? I am happy to say that 
the difference is ,£1,900,000 odd. And then you will 
ask, What have you done with your diamonds? 
Well, we arranged with a syndicate at home to take 
from us 200,000 carats a month at 27s. 6d., and that 
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gave us for the last year what, I think, I may call a 
handsome profit. The best of dealing with this syndi- 
cate is that you know where you are. These people 
havclfchieir ramifications all over the world, and have 
had for years, and we do not grudge them any extra 
profit they may make in the distribution of the goods. 
We have sold our production up to June 30th next, 
and have given to the syndicate an option up to 
December 31st next year. Therefore we know that 
up to June 30th we have sold our diamonds at 27s. 6d.. 
and we have given an option up to December 31st. 
As 1 have mentioned the ensuing year, I think it is 
fair I should make another statement, since it con- 
cerns the half-year from June 30th this year to 
December 31st, that is, the present month. That 
statement is that for the past half-year, ending this 
month, we have made a profit of £ 1,200,000. That 
is the difference between what it costs to produce our 
diamonds and what we get. You may ask. How is 
that arrived at ? I will try and show you, and so put 
it that a shareholder who is not a financial man will 
understand it. We will take our expenditure first. 

‘Our present position is that everything we spend 
in every shape, every item of cost, totals about 
j£lOO,oooa month. Then, in addition, we*have our 
interest to pay in different companies, our interest on 
debentures and sinking fund, making ,£25,000, s0 
that, roughly, you may say De Beers sjjcnds 
£1 25,000 a month. But, by arrangement with the 
Syndicate, it receives 27s. 6d. per carat for 20K.000 
carats every month. Now, you may work that out, 
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and the difference between the £ 1 25,000 and what we 
receive is the profit which we derive. You will say 
that is not ,£2,400,000 a year. But we also receive in 
revenue from Consols ,£28,000 a year ; from shares in 
some of those other Companies, £ 10,000 a year ; farm 
estates, ,£10,000 a year ; and from Wesselton we hope 
to make £ 60, 000 a year. Indeed, we have been told 
we shall make £ 1 20,000 a year, but we think it better 
to halve these statements, so I say ,£60,000 a year. 
So that over and above our profits from the syndicate 
we have ,£100,000 a year revenue outside, and that 
brings us to £ 2 , 1 20,000. You will say, Where is the 
difference ? The difference is this. The syndicate 
allows us to produce over and above what we sell 
them a certain limited quantity. We have at present 
about 230,000 carats which we have been allowed to 
produce in that way. We take that at two or three 
shillings below the market rate for diamonds. We 
quote a price, in fact, which we can get in the street. 
In the case of blue, we believe it right to put it 
at under cost, and it is put down at is. 6d. per load ; 
and perhaps some of you may say, Why do you not 
put these 230,000 carats at 6s. per carat, which is all 
they have cost you, instead of 25s. ? Well, I think it 
is fair, if you have, something you can go and sell 
across the street and get a cheque for within five 
minutes — I think it is fair to put it at something 
like its selling price. That is our position since 
June 30th. For the six months since then our books 
show a profit of ,£1,200,000, and the diamond- 
merchants will be glad to hear that we have no large 
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accumulation of diamonds on hand. 1 believe that is 
a good position, so that you may take it that for the 
year, on the results of which I am making you an 
address, we have £ 1,900,000 ; and for the six months 
which do not come into immediate consideration to- 
day, ,£1,200,000. I think shareholders will be satis- 
fied with that. 

* Now. there are a few other points that I think it 
will be wise to deal with. 1 will deal with them 
separately. Some three years ago the Board found 
that there had been some dispute upon the question 
of whether profits made in the compounds under 
arrangements sanctioned by Parliament should be 
used by De Beers. Of course, it was perfectly legal 
for us to keep that money, but we did not wish to 
make profits, wc wished only to keep the natives 
from liquor, and prevent them selling our diamonds 
outside. But as there seemed to be a grievance in 
the place, and the matter was mentioned in Parlia- 
ment, 1 carried with the Board the following resolu- 
tion, which I will call upon the Acting Secretary to 
read.’ 

Mr. Pickering read the resolution as follows:— 

* That the balance realised by the sale of goods in 
tike compounds, after allowing for their cost and all 
reasonable expenses connected with the sale of the 
said goods, and the maintenance of the said com- 
pounds, shall annually be accurately determined aw 
paid over to the Chairman of the Company, and sfu 
form a fund to be by him held and invested, and from 
time to time drawn upon and devoted to such use u 
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public purposes as he in his discretion may determine, 
subject to such arrangements as he may make and 
such conditions as he may impose, and that the said 
Chairman shall state and render to the Company an 
account showing the position of the said fund, his 
expenses in connection with administering the same, 
and the amounts which have been devoted by him to 
any such purposes as aforesaid.’ 

1 1 may say that, having gone into the various 
transactions, 1 came to the conclusion that, roughly, 
,£10,000 a year might be claimed as these profits. 
You must remember there are the wages of the 
guards and many other expenses in connection with 
the compounds. I was satisfied with £10,000 a year. 
Some directors said there was no profit, but we came 
to a compromise. You had a Kimberley Exhibition, 
and I always felt It rather a scandal that there was 
an amount left unpaid. The community had done 
exceedingly well, and no blame can be laid upon it. 
Still, there was a deficiency, and some people were 
noi paid their accounts. We paid on that account 
£51203. Then the Griqualand West Turf Club was 
also i.i difficulties, and in connection with that I may 
say that Mr. Beit and myself paid a certain amount 
privately, but out of the fund we paid £1200. That 
saved the stand ancf the course, and they remain for 
the place. Then there is the Kimberley Sanatorium. 
That is a bit of a hobby of mine, and £ 1 7,000 has 
gone for that. Of course, 1 am speaking of the 
result of three years — about — £30,000. As I say, 
the Sanatorium is a bit of a hobby of mine. I have 
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always thought that Kimberley would be an admirable 
place for people with chest complaints from home, if 
only there were sufficient and proper accommodation. 
Th$. experience of many has been that this climate 
has been very successful in such complaints, and the 
doctors all agree that Kimberley is a good place for 
a sanatorium. Then come a student's expenses at 
the Public School, £ 175. Then there is the Un- 
denominational School, £1550 for structural additions 
and teachers, and so on ; Beaconsfied Public School, 
£400; and the Poor Whites' School building fund, 
£150. Then there arc the Kimberley Rifles, the 
men now at Phokwani, £iooo; Griqualand West 
Brigade, £1000; School of Mines, for three years, 
£ 700 ; making, I think, in all, £25,378, which leaves 
me with several thousands in hand. That is the 
result, and I do not think any shareholder will grudge 
it when he sees how the money has been spent, and 
that it has removed a grievance continually mentioned 
locally and in Parliament. You will remember that 
we had to sell in the compounds at the same price as 
Outside, otherwise the commercial community said 
that the natives would buy everything inside the 
compounds. We have now got before us an ap- 
plication asking for an installation of the electric 
light at Kimberley Hospital, and I think we should 
grant it 

‘ I see there is another point I should have mentioned 
before. You see in the balance-sheet Buitfontcin 
obligations paid .£360,000, and then a little lower 
down, undo* the same heading, £146,000, and you 
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will ask, Are they the same thing? There was a 
conversion made of the Bultfontein obligations, but 
the ordinary charge up to date was £ 1 46,000 for the 
sinking fund. That is how these items are appar- 
ently repeated. There is another item that I think I 
will refer to at once. We are always asked, What are 
your investments ? It might be said, There is an item 
of ,£423,000. Are you gambling in shares? Well, 
here is the list. There is £2000 in Western Africa: 
I don’t know what that is. The Consolidated Bult- 
fontein, £20,000; that is to say, when we bought the 
Consolidated, or rather leased it, we held so many 
shares. We hold 27,000 shares. They came in 
various ways ; I forget how. Then there is Griqua- 
land West Diamond Mining Company. We have 
also paid .£158,000 of its debentures, but still we 
hold about 21,000 shares. Here, for instance, you 
have ,£103,000 in that Company which will receive 
interest. Then there are the New Gordon De- 
bentures, six per cent. We had something like 
£96,000. There we are into another £100,000. 
And here is another little item: the Indwe Coal 
Mine, £75,000. The whole of our coal is coming 
from Indwe, and we save an enormous sum per 
month by buying it there instead of buying it from 
home. Then the largest item of all is the British 
United Diamond Mining Company, £167,000. This 
matter was discussed two years ago. There are still 
a few outside shares, but we hold practically ninety- 
nine hundredths of the Company. That, I think, 
brings us up to the £423,000 investments in stocks 
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and shares. I think the finding of the money to 
assist in making the Indwe railway was what one 
may call a public act. I only wish that other people 
undertaking public acts had the same success. Our 
coal bill will be enormously reduced, and we shall be 
independent of any supply from home, and I think 
every shareholder will say that that was a good 
public act. 

1 In the same way, as to those much-discussed 
transactions in connection with the charter, I may 
tell you in regard to that, that the whole of the 
money has been repaid to De Beers, which has now 
no money whatever in that concern ; but De lk*ers 
has made a profit, and has the right to any diamonds 
that may be discovered in that territory. It is also 
the holder of a third share in the Bechuanaland 
railway, which is now paying. De Beers has beer, 
repaid for its expenditure in the charter. It owns 
a third of that railway ; it owns a large block ot 
land ; and it has the right to diamonds, which I 
have mentioned. ! do not think any one can com- 
plain of that public act. As to any other public 
act in the future, I am not going to submit any 
such to you to-day. There is a subject which 1 
have been thinking of, and that is the encourage- 
ment of the fruit industry in the Western Province. 

I think it does require encouragement We know 
what fine results are secured in California, with •' 
climate similar to this, and I do not see why 
should not make it a success in this country. 1 c 
people who are engaged in the industry at present 
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are, many of them, poor and wanting in capital and 
scientific knowledge, and think they are unable to 
do anything on a large scale without help. I do not 
intend to ask anything from shareholders for it : I 
merely say it is a public act which I think should 
be borne in mind ; and I hope it will be with this, 
as with some other public acts in the past, that the 
De Beers shareholder will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has done something for the country, 
and also had a substantial return. 

' I really do not think there is anything more for 
me to say. I have given you your position up to 
June 30th and also up to December 31st of this 
year — or rather 1 should say the 28th, — and I have 
little to add. The only trouble with regard to the 
industry is that it is becoming a matter of course 
and uninteresting. It goes like clockwork. There 
are a huge number of people at work, and with the 
administration of the local directors everything goes 
smoothly. The troubles with the two townships as 
t<> the reduction of population are over. Those that 
remain see there is a good steady industry and an 
'■lemen*. of certainty that was not there in the past ; 
hut I will admit that to my mind the industry has 
not the interest it had in the past, when one had 
t( > use one’s mind and brain to bring about that 
amalgamation, which, although it was received with 
great bitterness and criticism, is admitted by the 
world as a whole to have been wise, while those 
also who are connected with the distribution of these 
" Pebbles ” are pleased. During short periods in the 
3 F 
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past some of them made huge profits, but their minds 
were never easy, they never slept quietly, whereas 
now they are certain. They are grateful for what 
they get for the labour of distribution, while we on 
our side know our capital, debts, and cost of working, 
and judge what is fair for the shareholders. One 
has made many prophecies in the past on many 
questions, but when the amalgamation was made 
I said De Beers would reach £;o. Since then we 
have split our shares, and they reached £p last 
year, that is ^64, or six points short of my prophecy ; 
but last year we only made a profit of £ 1,900, 000, 
and I have pointed out that we have made / 1,200, 000 
in the last six months. Whether an inquiring world 
and the investing public will assist me to publish 
my prophecy, I do not know ; but I shall be glad, 
when my career with De Beers is closed, if 1 can 
say that, with the philanthropic assistance of the 
outside world, my prophecy has been fulfilled and 
De Beers have reached £jo, that is, £$5 now. 1 
move the adoption of the report, in which is one 
practical point— one i had forgotten, We have 
agreed to pay £\ per share dividend. We could 
pay more on the basis of that £ 1,200, 000, but there 
have been many expenses. I think, however, 
shall pay another £ 1 next June.’ 
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APPENDIX III 

I have added in this Appendix the most valuable por- 
tions of Mr. Rhodes’s powerful speech at Kimberley 
on February 19, 1900. The success of the defence 
of Kimberley, in which the handful of regular soldiers 
did well, but the citizen soldiers of the town, who 
were to the regular troops as eight to one, did better, 
was very largely due to the presence of Mr. Rhodes, 
to his foresight and resource, his hard work and per- 
sonal influence. On the outbreak of the war he went 
to Kimberley to take his place in the forefront of the 
conflict, exactly as he had done in the crisis of the 
Matabele revolt in 1896. He had no opportunity 
of repeating the achievement of the great Indaba in 
the Matoppos ; but the danger he faced was a very 
real one ; for the besieging lioers, assured by Presi- 
dent Kruger and their other leaders that Rhodes was 
the enemy of their race, would not have hesitated to 
shoot him — somebody’s rifle would have gone off by 
accident — had they taken the town. 

Lord Roberts, in his despatch of March 20, 1900, 
says : ‘ I would add that the citizens of Kimberley 
. . . seem to have rendered valuable assistance. . . ■ 
By the active part which he took in raising the 
Kimberley Light Horse, and in providing horses {of 
all the mounted troops in Kimberley, Mr. Rhodes, in 
particular, contributed materially to the successful 
defence of the place.’ The commanding officer, 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Kekewich, testifies, in his despatch 
of February 15, to the same effect. 

The siege was scarcely over when Mr. Rhodes had 
to address the annual meeting of the De Beers share- 
holders, not so much the few who were present in 
Kimberley, as the great mass of absent shareholders, 
largely composed of French investors, to whom he 
had to account for the heavy expenditure De Beers 
had undertaken during the siege under the direction 
of himself as life-governor and head of the Com- 
pany. His desire to justify the large sums of money 
spent on the defence of the town led to the much- 
criticised statement that ‘ we (the De Beers Company) 
have this satisfaction, that we have done our best to 
preserve that which is the best commercial asset in 
the world, the protection of Her Majesty’s flag.’ 
This passage has been misunderstood, and misrepre- 
sented to mean that Mr. Rhodes regarded the British 
flag as nothing but a commercial asset. Such an 
interpretation is obviously unfair, for, when it is 
remembered that his words were addressed to the 
shareholders, who were largely foreigners and chiefly 
French, it is plain that this was no occasion for 
‘ spread-eagle ’ language, but for such an appeal 
to the self-interest of the owners of the shares as 
would show them that the expenditure was really 
wise even for their financial interests. No doubt 
this was not the main reason that had weighed with 
Mr. Rhodes, whose* first object had been to hold the 
most important town in the Colony against the invader, 
for its fall would have been the signal to thousands 
’of Dutch colonists to rise and throw in their lot with 
the victors. But he knew that the one telling argu- 
ment to foreign shareholders was this, that the 
protection of Her Majesty’s flag does really represent 
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a better security, and therefore an enhanced value, for 
all property, as has been proved in Egypt, where the 
French have learned this fact from the great and 
steady increase in the price of Egyptian bonds, directly 
due to the protection of Her Majesty’s flag and the 
security for the best government in the world which 
that flag unfailingly brings. 

Apart from this passage the speech is a notable 
one, containing three main divisions, which I give in 
full : first, the contrast between the imaginative and 
the unimaginative shareholder, with its characteristic 
recognition of the obligations of capital ; secondly, 
the account of the causes of the war and the prospects 
for the future ; and thirdly, the sketch of the siege 
and of the achievements of the citizen soldiers of Kim- 
berley, a sketch which will appeal to all Englishmen, 
and especially to those who see in those achievements 
a strong argument against the thoroughly un-English 
system of conscription. 

I. — THE IMAGINATIVE AND THE UNIMAGINATIVE 
SHAREHOLDER. 

‘ You will have noticed in the report a few observa- 
tions dealing with our various transactions with the 
Chartered Company, and in that connection I should 
like to put before you in simple language your present 
position. Shareholders may be divided into two 
classes — those who are imaginative and those who 
are certainly unimaginative. To the latter class the 
fact of our connection with the Chartered Company^ 
has been for many years past a great trial. Human 
beings are very interesting. There are those of the 
unimaginative type who pass their whole lives in filling 
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money bags, and when they are called upon, perhaps 
more hurriedly than they desire, to retire from this 
world, what they leave behind is often dissipated by 
their offspring on wine, women, and horses. Of these 
purely unimaginative gentlemen, whose sole concern 
is the accumulation of wealth, I have a large number 
as my shareholders, and I now state for their con- 
solation that the transactions with the Chartered 
Company are closed, and closed satisfactorily. The 
De Beers Company possesses no shares, it does not 
even hold a railway debenture in the Charter — every 
sixpence that you have advanced has been repaid 
in full, and in addition you have received a great 
profit. The connection that remains is that the whole 
of the diamonds in the interior of Africa, wherever 
the Charter exists, now belong to the De Beers 
Company, who have practically acquired those rights 
without any payment. And so I trust that my un- 
imaginative shareholder will not continue to nag me 
about the transactions between De Beers and the 
Charter, of which I was the author, and which were 
rendered possible by that change in the trust-deed 
which enabled us, instead of dealing exclusively with 
diamonds, to embark upon other undertakings in 
various parts of the world, and which was devised 
in order that the De Beers Company might lend its 
assistance to the work of Northern extension. We 
have also, I am glad to say, the imaginative share- 
holder. To him I would say : “ It is pleasant for you 
to consider that undertakings which were embarked 
upon in the spirit of what I may call the doctrine of 
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ransom have turned out so successfully. Had they 
failed I feel sure I should never have heard a word 
of reproach from you as to this trifle that we spent 
out of our great wealth to assist the work of opening 
up the North. We have now got the country de- 
veloped far, far into the centre of Africa, largely 
through the means supplied by this commercial Com- 
pany.” If I might go further and venture to draw 
a picture of the future, I would say that any one 
visiting these mines one hundred years hence, though 
he saw merely some disused pits, would, if he pushed 
his travels further into the interior, recognise the 
renewal of their life in the great European civilisa- 
tion of the far North, and perhaps he would feel a 
glow of satisfaction at the thought that the immense 
riches which have been taken out of the soil have not 
been devoted merely to the decoration of the female 
sex. And so, for my part, when the policy of this 
corporation is challenged, 1 always feel that it is no 
small thing to be able to say that it has devoted its 
wealth to other things besides the expansion of luxury. 


II. — TIIE WAR. 

‘I might conclude briefly, and ask you to pass to the 
ordinary routine business, but we cannot forget that 
during the past four months we have not been miners: 
we have been warriors, fighting for the preservation 
of our homes and property. We are a purely com- 
mercial Company, unconnected with politics, but cer- 
tainly there are strong reasons for referring to the 
war which is now raging in South Africa, because 
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during the period I have mentioned, every one of our 
workmen, and those of our directors who were here, 
have all been dealing with the science of war under 
various able individuals placed here by the military 
department. And the puzzle has always been why 
this war arose. If you were to read what they term 
the Republican papers — of course, they are not 
Republican at all, because the Governments which 
they represent are in reality oligarchies — you would 
really believe that our country desired to seize the 
neighbouring Republics. Yet, if we go into the 
history of the past, what do we find ? We find that 
the gentleman who was once President of the Orange 
Free State, and who is now Kruger’s State Secretary 
(Mr. Reitz), boldly stated to his close friend, Mr. 
Theo. Schreiner, a brother of the present Premier of 
the Cape Colony, so far back as seventeen years ago, 
that the one aim and object of the party to which he 
belonged was to turn England out of Africa. We 
will follow that train of thought. I remember very 
well indeed, when I went to Bloemfontein on the 
opening of the railway to that place, that I was 
approached by Mr. Borckenhagen, who, pleased for 
the moment by some speech I had made, invited 
me to throw in my lot with what he termed the 
Afrikander party. 1 have told the story before, but 
it is worth repeating. I asked him what he meant. 
He told me that the Afrikander party was working 
for an independent South Africa, and they would 
take me in their arms if I would join them. I replied 
that I was neither a knave nor a fool. I should be a 
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knave to leave my own people, and a fool to join his, 
because I should be hated by my own people, and 
despised by his. Mr. Borckenhagen was, you re- 
member, the closest personal friend of President 
Reitz, and, therefore, in close touch with the conspiracy 
which has existed for the last twenty years. Poor 
Borckenhagen has passed to another world, and 
President Reitz is now State Secretary at Pretoria. 
The impudence of the statement, that England was 
desirous to seize the Transvaal for its gold, is shown 
by these facts which I have dwelt upon, and which are 
vouched for by the brother of the present Cape Prime 
Minister, and universally believed, viz. that years and 
years ago Mr. Reitz avowed that the one aim and 
ambition of his life was to drive England out of 
Africa. What did we find when this war broke out? 
We found that the two Republics had obtained 
artillery of the very highest class, and immense stores 
of ammunition, and we know that if England had been 
involved in European complications, the consequences 
for her would have been most serious. Therefore the 
boot is on the other leg. This was not a conspiracy 
on the part of England to seize the neighbouring 
Republics, but it has been a long, long conspiracy of 
the neighbouring Republics to seize British South 
Africa. They call themselves Republics. They are 
not Republics. Each Government consists of a small 
political gang. They humbug the poor Dutch people 
by appealing to their patriotism, and they divide the 
spoils among their coteries. And it is these gangs 
who were going to turn the British Government out 
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of South Africa, and prepared for it by dinning it into 
the ears of the misguided people that their inde- 
pendence was threatened. I should like to ask, what 
are these Republics? The Americans have found 
them out. They all came here, one after another, 
talking about their opinion that Republicanism in 
South Africa was the best thing. But they have 
found out that no such thing as Republicanism exists. 
How can a Republic be said to exist in a country 
where every newcomer, every South African of British 
descent, is treated as a helot or slave, and rights of 
citizenship are vested solely in persons of Dutch 
birth ? The poor, simple people, who hand their souls 
over to the King who happens to be ruling in Pretoria, 
Bloemfontein, or Cape Town, have been deceived, 
and they have appealed successfully to the worst 
prejudices of those poor farmers with whom I have 
worked in the past, and with whom I shall be able to 
work in the future. Well, gentlemen, I venture to 
predict that the day of reckoning is coming between 
the Dutch farmer and these people who have misled 
him. What is Pretoria Government ? Simply 
President Kruger and a gang of Hollander placemen, 
steeped in corruption, and the whole Government is 
consequently rotten. The people have no voice. 
Even the Dutch people have no voice. They have 
been deluded into the belief that their independence 
was threatened, and all the time this old gentleman 
was piling up armaments to threaten the flag of Her 
Majesty in South Africa ; and it is quite a question 
whether, if he had threatened it during European 
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complications, he might not have been successful for 
a considerable time. And what of the Government 
of the Free State? They were left alone; we did 
them no harm. But, gentlemen — and really it is the 
most amusing story in the world — that State has been 
plunged into war at the will of two individuals. We 
had here a rather indifferent attorney called Fischer, 
who left us and retired to Bloemfontein. There lie 
became a member of the Raad, but he left it in a fit 
of temper, and I suppose he thought in his retirement 
that he could bring himself again before the public if 
he upset the existing order of things. And so he and 
that bucolic President Steyn have plunged his State 
into war. And their people are going to reckon with 
them, not with us. Presently they will ask, “ What 
was the fight about?” and “Where was our Presi- 
dent ? ” I noticed the other day that President Steyn 
had been to Pretoria, and Kruger sent him back 
with a message. He said, “ I am so old I cannot 
lead my burghers, but tell them if I were not so old 
I should be leading them.” This message was 
greeted with great enthusiasm, but, curiously enough, 
no one saw the humour of it. The humour was this : 
Why was not Steyn leading his burghers ? He is a 
great, fat, hearty man of forty, and quite physically 
capable of going into the field, but he preferred to 
stay in Bloemfontein, or make trips to Pretoria ; and 
I have not heard of Mr. Fischer, ex-attorney of 
Kimberley, leading the burghers either. I suppose 
both are now hiding in Bloemfontein, or packing their 
traps for Pretoria. Well, I suggested to President 
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Steyn that he should finish the balance of the war 
by leading his own burghers instead of wasting his 
time in those passionate denunciations of England 
which invariably finish up with some religious cant 
and appeal to the Almighty. I will tell President 
Steyn that if the Almighty looked down upon 
this part of the world, He would ask him why the 
Republics treated all these white people as slaves, 
why the Government of Pretoria was corrupt, and 
why it was not possible to share the government of 
that big country with the people who came to settle 
there from other lands ? The Dutch politicians 
claim the right of priority, but what does it amount 
to ? So far as those Republics are concerned, it does 
not extend back beyond my personal life ; it is not 
the right of priority which belongs to old countries 
like Portugal, Italy, or some of the old empires 
of Europe. The Transvaal and the Free State 
have barely existed one generation, and therefore 
when you talk about priority, such right as it gives 
belongs to the native, and to speak of “ Ons Land ” 
on the basis of a temporary occupation dating back 
twenty-five or thirty years before the arrival of the 
Uitlander, is insolent presumption. That is the 
reply to make to this wretched nonsense about “Ons 
Land ” and priority of occupation, because the con- 
tention will be over with the recognition of equal 
rights for every civilised man south of the Zambesi. 
That principle for which we have been so long striv- 
ing is the crux of the present struggle ; and my own 
belief is that when the war is over, a large number 
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of Dutch farmers in this country will throw in their 
lot with us on this basis, that neither shall claim any 
right of preference over the other. We have no 
feeling against them. We have lived with them, 
shot with them, visited with them, and we find — 
owing, I suppose it is, to the race affinity — there is 
not much between us. But they have been misled 
by these gangs at Pretoria, Bloemfontein, and even 
Cape Town; and I say that now they have not to settle 
with us the Uitlander, they have got to settle with 
those who have used them for their own base and 
immoral purposes — I speak warmly because I have 
been through it all. I might add a few words on 
our experiences of the past few months. I have to 
tell the shareholders in Europe that we have for the 
last four months devoted the energies of our Com- 
pany to the defence of the town. 


III. — THE DEFENCE OK KIMBERLEY. 

‘ The first question that cropped up when I arrived 
was whether, with regard to our 2000 workmen, 
upon whom were 4000 dependent women and chil- 
dren, we should adopt what, I suppose, is usual in 
other parts, the half-pay system'. I and my fellow- 
directors looked at it broadly, and we came to the 
conclusion that with the troubles and trials coming 
upon us, it would be very small-minded on our part to 
put our employees on what I may call board wages, 
and the result was our people received their usual 
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pay, only instead of digging diamonds they were 
fighting Boers. I feel sure that the European share- 
holders will not cavil with us for adopting that view. 
In many ways afterwards we learned the strength 
of a great corporation, for we were able by the 
means readily at our disposal to materially assist 
the defence of the place. We were able to make a 
searchlight to keep the Boers at a distance. When 
the water-supply was cut off, we pumped water from 
our own mines ; when they raided the mules, and 
the sanitation of Kimberley was brought to a stand- 
still in consequence, we were able to place others at 
the disposal of the municipality ; when we saw your 
defence was deficent in regard to mounted men, we 
were able to buy 800 horses and to assist the military 
authorities in creating a mounted force. We also 
called upon De Beers workmen to form a corps 
themselves. They responded most nobly to the 
request. Then we dealt with another difficulty. 
Owing to the town being shut up, 3000 to 4000 
people were out of work. It came home to us at 
once that these people could not starve, and as they 
could not get away, the sensible thing was to employ 
them on public works. Perhaps in the future the 
roads we have created will be pleasant to you ; at 
the same time, by adopting that course, we saved the 
citizens from the danger of their houses being robbed 
in search of food by a desperate and starving popu- 
lation. 

I must now say a few words regarding our late chief 
engineer. Mr. George Labram, who, with his fellow- 
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workers, came to the assistance of the defence of this 
town, first manufacturing shells for the military authori- 
ties when they were deficient in ammunition for their 
small guns — shells which answered most satisfactorily 
—and afterwards, as you are aware, constructing 
here, right in the centre of Africa, a gun throwing 
a 30-pound projectile, which I am told is equal in 
all essentials to anything turned out by Woolwich or 
Krupp’s. We know the results. We were able to 
compete with our opponents, and the town felt 
perfect confidence, because at length we had a piece 
of ordnance far, far better than the guns which had 
been brought against us up to that time. It is 
sad to think that the man to whose genius all this 
was due should have been singled out as the victim 
of the tragic occurrence which so shortly after- 
wards took place ; that the one man in the town to 
whom we owed everything, and upon whom we relied, 
should have been taken from us, out of a popula- 
tion of from 45,000 to 50,000 persons. I am correct 
in this estimate of the number of inhabitants, because 
the last census of the military authorities, after the 
departure of the natives from the compounds, showed 
over 45,000 people. Yet this one man, upon whom 
we were all so dependent, and whose mechanical 
genius had achieved this remarkable result, was 
snatched from our midst, and on the surface it would 
appear that the reward of his labours was this dread- 
ful calamity that put an end to his career. But his 
record will remain, and we shall never forget that in 
our direst moments he worked for us night and day, 
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and that his wonderful skill in utilising the resources 
here obtainable, produced something which is, I 
believe, without precedent in the history of warfare. 

‘You have, therefore, the position, so far as this 
Company is concerned, that we did our duty by this 
community, a community to a great extent made up 
of our own people, and our own workmen. I believe 
the population of Kimberley includes 14,000 to 15,000 
whites. Our workmen number 2000, their women and 
children another 4000 ; so that we represent almost 
half the white population and most of the property in 
this place. And when we are thanked for our services, 
as we have been by the Mayor and Town Council, I 
am bound to reply : We were helping ourselves ; we 
did our duty by the place, and we are pleased that 
aur exertions have met with the approbation of the 
members of the community other than our own 
employees. We merely did our duty. I believe, 
however, that by our assistance we have materially 
lelped to maintain the defence of this town. 

‘ And when we consider this matter of the defence 
of Kimberley, it really is not a bad record. You 
must remember that it was a defence practically 
sustained by citizen soldiers. Our garrison consisted 
of about 4500 men of all arms, and when we consider 
that out of this number the military authorities con- 
tributed about 500 men — to whom we express our 
most cordial thanks — I think the fact will be re- 
cognised that it is the brunt of the work that has 
fallen upon our citizen soldiers. Our poets have 
lately been exercising their talents on military 
3 g 
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themes, and I would offer a suggestion to Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling that he should devote his thoughts 
to a lay of the Citizen Soldier. I think we made a 
fair defence. We do not claim to have performed 
exceptional deeds of heroism, but for four weary 
months the citizen members of the defence force 
have sat on those heaps, and day in, day out, 
they have cheerfully carried out the obligations 
which they undertook. Then if you turn to those 
citizens who joined our mounted forces, you will find 
that theirs, too, is not a bad record, even from a 
military point of view. In three short weeks, out of 
an effective force of 700 men, there were nearly 1 20 
who now lie in your graveyard, or who are severely 
or slightly wounded. The work they did during the 
earlier portion of the siege was, as you are aware, 
materially assisted by the bravery of their leader, the 
late Major Scott-Turner. I read the account of the 
fight in which he was killed, and I could not believe 
my eyes. I suppose it was owing to what is termed 
the military censorship, but I read in the Times that 
there had been a “ reconnaisance in force,” during 
which Major Scott-Turner had lost his life. What 
are the real facts? On the Saturday, as you rc 
member, he took a redoubt, with forty men under his 
command, and came back with thirty Boer prisoners. 
On the Tuesday he found that the redoubt had been 
again occupied by the Boers, and he again attempted^ 
to take that redoubt, this time with seventy men. In 
so doing he lost his life, and of the seventy men he 
took with him only twenty got back unscathed — there 
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were fifty killed or wounded. Very few people know 
these facts, and I take this opportunity of placing it 
on record that seventy citizen soldiers of Kimberley 
went to take that position, and that out of that 
number there were only twenty who were able to 
creep away alive, or unwounded, after nightfall. 
That is the true statement of what took place, and 
I think it may go forth to the world without in any 
way prejudicially affecting the military situation. I 
should mention that a deep debt of gratitude is due 
to the Cape Police, who have done such yeoman 
service. I look upon them as part of the citizen 
soldiers, as they are all men of this country who 
have taken to police duty rather than to farming or 
pursuits in the town. Well, we went on, and finally 
we had the big gun brought against us. We will not 
make a long story of that. We all know how un- 
pleasant it was to be shelled all day by a gun throw- 
ing a ioo-pound shell, and which, I am given to 
understand by military men, is one of the most per- 
fect pieces of artillery that has been made. I think 
we were right to put the women and children down 
the mines. But, let me say, there was no thought of 
surrender. We had a meeting. I, as chairman of 
this Company, the Mayor, and some of the leading 
citizens, met together, and we sent word to the 
military authorities that we considered that the situa- 
tion was serious. But we never talked of surrender. 
We knew that we could keep the women and children 
down the mines and could hold our own, but we felt 
that the relief of Kimberley was not only the personal 
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relief of ourselves, but would change the whole 
military position, and that the right thing to do was 
to strike from the western border for Bloemfontein 
and Pretoria. The results have proved the correct- 
ness of that view ; to-day the whole situation is 
different, and we feel sure that before long order will 
be restored throughout this country. Our thanks 
are due, then, to our citizen soldiers, and they are 
especially due to General French, who made that 
brilliant ride and relieved us, cleared the Boers 
around Kimberley, and then, barely stopping a day 
here, got back to Modder River to help Lord 
Kitchener in those further operations which are 
still going on. We thank our military assistants in 
the defence, but we insist upon it that the defence 
has been a defence by citizen soldiers. In conclu- 
sion, let me say how thankful we are that the War 
Office at home has at last sent us Lords Roberts and 
Kitchener, for we, as simple civilians, not versed in 
military tactics, only know that since their arrival a 
complete alteration has taken place ; and finally, I 
would submit to you this thought, that when we look 
back upon the troubles we have gone through, and 
especially all that has been suffered by the women 
and children, we have this satisfaction, that we have 
done our best to preserve that which is the best 
commercial asset in the world, the protection of Her 
Majesty’s flag.’ 
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APPENDIX IV 

THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MR. RHODES 
AND PARNELL ON THE GIFT OF £10,000 
TO THE IRISH PARTY 

On his way to the Cape, in the autumn of 1887, Mr. 
Rhodes had as a fellow-passenger one of the Parnellite 
members, Mr. Swift MacNeill. The two had fre- 
quent conversations on the question of Home Rule 
for Ireland, with regard to which Mr. Rhodes had 
formed definite and independent views. He wished, 
as he frankly admitted to Parnell the following year, 
to use the Irish question as the stalking-horse for 
a scheme of Imperial Federation. That was his 
primary and absorbing object, and the question of 
Home Rule for Ireland was chiefly interesting as 
furnishing an excellent opportunity for advancing his 
own special question, Imperial Federation, by open- 
ing the door to a practical scheme which would 
gradually weld together the Colonies and the mother- 
country in a close and vital union. 

As regarded Irish Home Rule, his attitude was 
that of a Coloniaf Imperialist. Like most of our 
colonists, he had been convinced by personal obser- 
vation and experience of the advantages to the 
Empire of perfect colonial self-government without 
abandoning the Imperial tie. He was certain that 
the gift of responsible government to the colonies, 
and the abandonment by Downing Street of all 
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attempt to interfere in their internal affairs, had re- 
moved the one real danger to Imperial unity; for, 
where there is no interference in colonial affairs, the 
desire for independence cannot develop, cannot even 
arise, while the greatness of the mother-country will 
continue to exercise its centripetal attraction, so long 
as the mother-country keeps true to her great past. 
He considered that, self-government having so greatly 
strengthened the Empire in the Colonies, there would 
be no danger in some carefully devised measure of 
Home Rule for Ireland which might remove Irish 
discontent, conciliate Irish sentiment, and thus make 
the union real and effective. Against the one great 
danger that such a measure might have a separatist 
tendency, he was thoroughly on his guard; and at 
once detected and condemned this separatist tendency 
in Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill of 1886. The 
exclusion of the Irish members in that Bill he con- 
sidered a step in the direction of pure separation, 
and the acquiescence of the Irish members in this 
exclusion seemed to him to give good grounds for 
the common belief that they were really working for 
complete separation from England. From this point 
of view Mr. Rhodes told Mr. Swift MacNeill that 
while he was in sympathy with Ireland’s desire for 
self-government, the actual Bill of 1886 seemed to him 
open to the gravest objections. Mr. Swift MacNeill, 
who was very anxious to win the .approval and sup- 
port of an influential colonial politician to the Home 
Rule policy, assured Mr. Rhodes that there was really 
no such separatist intention, that the Irish members^ 
had merely accepted Mr. Gladstone’s measure as it 
stood, and that they would support the retention of 
Irish representation if a suitable scheme was brought 
forward. Mr. Swift MacNeill in due course returned 
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to Ireland and acted as the intermediary between 
Mr. Rhodes and Parnell. From Avondale he wrote 
to assure Mr. Rhodes in South Africa of the correct- 
ness of Parnell’s attitude and his willingness to satisfy 
Mr. Rhodes’s requirements. 

On Mr. Rhodes’s return to London later in 1888, 
a meeting was arranged by Mr. Swift MacNeill, and 
Parnell called on Mr. Rhodes at his rooms in the 
Westminster Palace Hotel. Parnell had himself in 
1886 been in favour of the exclusion of the Irish 
members ; but the result of what he had hoard from 
Mr. Swift MacNeill of Mr. Rhodes’s requirements, 
and his intention, if they were granted, of giving 
substantial financial aid to the party funds, had led 
him to consider carefully the criticisms of Mr. Rhodes 
on the Bill of 1886, and his conversations with Mr. 
Rhodes himself completed his conversion, so that 
he came round completely to Mr. Rhodes’s views of 
the question, and agreed to accept his main condi- 
tion. That main condition was the retention of the 
Irish members at Westminster, which had been the 
battle-ground in the Home Rule Bill of 1886, when 
Mr. Gladstone had insisted on their exclusion, and 
Mr. Chamberlain had left the Ministry on that very 
point of difference. Parnell, while he agreed to the 
retention of the Irish members at Westminster — that 
is, abandoned the separatist feature of the Bill of 
1886 — would not qgree to Mr. Rhodes’s proposal that 
the Irish representation should be made proportionate 
to Ireland’s Imperial contribution, because this conces- 
sion would have greatly reduced Irish representation, 
that is, the number of his followers. Until he got all 
he wanted, including control of police and judiciary, 
he could not (he said) afford to consent to any reduc- 
tion of his strength at Westminster. He agreed, 
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however, readily enough to accept and support the 
insertion of a permissive colonial clause in any future 
Home Rule Bill — that is, a clause giving permission 
to any colony to claim representation at Westminster 
proportionate to its contribution to Imperial purposes 
to Army, Navy, and Diplomatic service. This permis- 
sive clause, on which Mr. Rhodes insisted very strongly, 
Parnell did not agree to propose himself; but said, 
'If any member in committee will propose a permissive 
clause for colonial representation at Westminster in 
proportiqn to a colony’s Imperial contribution, I will 
accept it.’ Mr. Rhodes having thus obtained the 
greater part of his conditions in his personal discus- 
sions of the question with Parnell, proceeded to 
formally set forth in a letter the conditions and terms 
on which he would contribute ,£10,000 to the funds 
of the Irish party. The original draft of the first 
letter, which I give in this Appendix, was submitted 
to Parnell, and certain omissions which were pressed 
by the Irish leader as matters of expediency were 
agreed to by Mr. Rhodes. I have given within 
brackets the words omitted from the original draft. 
The three letters are the formal statement of the agree- 
ment between Mr. Rhodes and Parnell, and set forth 
unmistakably the purpose of the gift of .£10,000. It 
may be remembered that at that time not only had 
the Charter not been applied for, not been thought 
of ; but even the mineral concession from Lobengula 
had not been obtained, so that not the most shadowy 
claim to what is now Rhodesia had then any existence. 
There was thus no possible idea of securing the 
support of the Irish party to the Charter, but there 
was the plain compact that Parnell should support 
Imperial Federation as a corollary to Home Rule; 
and Parnell, whose vision for essential facts resembled 
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that of Mr. Rhodes, was so deeply impressed by the 
great colonist’s arguments, that he made it known 
through the press that he believed that Home Rule 
for Ireland woutd lead to Imperil Federation, which 
the Irish party were prepared to support. 

No. I. 

Westminster Palace Hotel, London, S.W., 
June 19, 1888. 

Dear Sir, — On my way to the Cape last autumn 
I had the opportunity of frequent conversations with 
Mr. Swift MacNeill upon the subject of Home Rule 
for Ireland. I then told him that I had long had a 
sympathy with the Irish demand for self-government, 
but that there were certain portions of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s bill which appeared open to the gravest 
objections. The exclusion ot the Irish members from 
Westminster seemed rightly to be considered, both 
in England and the Colonies, as a step in the direc- 
tion of pure separation, while the tribute clauses were 
on the face of them degrading to Ireland, by placing 
it in the position of a conquered province, and were 
opposed to the first principles of constitutional govern- 
ment by sanctioning taxation without representation. 
It has been frequently stated that the hearty acqui- 
escence of the Irish members in these proposals gave 
good grounds for believing that they were really 
working for complete separation from England. Mr. 
.MacNeill assured me that this v/as not the case ; that 
naturally the first object of the Irish members was to 
obtain self-government for Ireland ; and that when 
this, theii main object, was secured, it did not become 
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them to criticise or cavil at the tenjis of the grant 
made to them. Moreover, he said believed that 
the Irish members ^ere only too .anxious to support 
Irish representation *at Westminster, 'should a suit- 
able scheme containing the necessary provisions be 
brought forward. 

x [Lord Rosebery, in his recent speech at Inverness, 
has suggested a possible solution. He there pro- 
poses a reduced Irish representation at Westminster ; 
this representation could be based upon the amount 
of the Irish contribution to the Imperial revenue. 

And though it seems illogical that Irish members 
should vote on English local matters, still, taking into 
consideration the large indirect contribution that Ire- 
land would make in connection with trade and com- 
merce, and that the English people are not prepared 
at present to accept any vital change of their con- 
stitution, it would appear more workable that this 
reduced number of Irish members should speak and 
vote even on purely English local questions, than 
that at doubtful intervals they should be called upon 
to withdraw into an outside lobby.] 

With [some such] safeguards, and they must be 
effective safeguards, for the maintenance of Imperial 
unity, I am of opinion that the Home Rule granted 
should be a reality and not a sham. 

If the Irish are to be conciliated and benefited by 
the grant of self-government, they should be trusted 
and trusted entirely. 

1 The portions of this letter enclosed in brackets are the omissions 
made by Parnell from the original draft submitted to him. The words 
italicised were omitted in favour of mere verbal alterations. 
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Otherwise tihei application of popular institutions to 
Ireland must ^/deemed impracticable, and the only 
alternative is -administration, of the country as a 
Crown colony,^ which plan in Hfee present state of 
public opinion is totally impossible. 

My experience in the Cape Colony leads me to 
believe that the Ulster question is one which would 
soon settle itself. 

Since the Colonial Office has allowed questions at 
the Cape to be settled by the Cape Parliament,; not 
only has the attachment to the Imperial tie been 
immeasurably strengthened, but the Dutch, who 
form the majority of the population, have shown a 
greatly increased consideration for the sentiments of 
the English members of the community. 

It seems only reasonable to suppose that in an 
Irish Parliament similar consideration would be given 
to the sentiments of that portion of the inhabitants 
which is at present out of sympathy with the national 
movement. 

I will frankly add that my interest in the Irish 
question has been heightened by the fact that in it I 
see the possibility of the commencement of changes 
which will eventually mould and weld together all 
parts of the British Empire. 

The English are a conservative people, and like to 
move slowly and, as it were, experimentally. At 
.present there can be no doubt that the time of Parlia- 
ment is overcrowded with the discussion of trivial 
and local affairs. 

Imperial matters have to stand their chance of a 
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hearing alongside of railway and tram bills. Evi- 
dently it must be a function of modern legislation 
to delegate an enormous number df '•questions which 
now occupy the time of Parliament to District 
Councils or local bodies. 

Mr. Chamberlain recognised this fact in his Radical 
programme of 1885, and the need daily grows more 
urgent. Now the removal of Irish affairs to an Irish 
Legislature [ Council] would be a practical experi- 
mental step in the direction of lessening the burden 
upon the central deliberative and legislative machine. 

But side by side with the tendency of decentralisa- 
tion for local affairs, there is growing up a feeling for 
the necessity of greater union in Imperial matters. 
The primary tie which binds our Empire together 
is the national one of self-defence. The Colonies 
are already commencing to co-operate with and con- 
tribute to the mother-country for this purpose. 

But if they are to contribute permanently and 
beneficially, they will have to be represented in the 
Imperial Parliament, where the disposition of their 
contributions must be decided upon. 

I do not think that it can be denied that the 
presence of two or three Australian members in the 
House would in recent years have prevented much 
misunderstanding upon such questions as the New 
Hebrides, New Guinea, and Chinese Immigration. 
Now an [reduced] Irish representation at West-„ 
minster [with numbers proportionate to Irelands 
Imperial contribution] would, without making any 
vital change in the English constitution, furnish a 
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precedent by which the self - governing Colonies 
could from time to time, as they expressed a desire 
to contribute to f imperial expenditure, be incorporated 
with the Imperial Legislature. -’(You will perhaps say 
that I am making the Irish question a stalking-horse 
for a scheme of Imperial Federation, but if so, I am 
at least placing Ireland in the forefront of the battle. 

The question is, moreover, one in which I take a 
deep interest, and I shall be obliged if you can tell 
[assure] me that Mr. MacNeill is not mistake* in 
the impression he conveyed to me, and that you and 
your party would be prepared to give your hearty 
support and approval to a Home Rule Bill contain- 
ing provisions for the continuance of Irish representa- 
tion at Westminister. Such a declaration would 
afford great satisfaction to myself and others, and 
would enable us to give our full and active support 
to your cause and your party. 

[I shall be happy to contribute to the funds of the 
party to the extent of 10,000. I am also, under 
the circumstances, authorised to offer to you a further 
sum of ,£1000 from Mr. John Morrogh, an Irish 
resident at Kimberley, South Africa.] — Yours faith- 
fully, C. J. Rhodes. 


No. II. 

House of Commons, June 23, ’88. 

Dear Sir, — I am much obliged to you for your 
letter of the 20th inst., which confirms the very in- 
teresting account given me at Avondale last January 
by Mr. Swift MacNeill as to his interviews and 
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conversations with you on the subject of Home Rule 
for Ireland. 

I may say atqfkfe and franklyrf^bat I think you 
have correctly judged the exclusion of the Irish 
members' from Westminster to have been a defect 
in the Home Rule measure of 1886, and further, that 
this proposed exclusion may have given some colour 
to the accusations so freely made against the Bill, 
that it had a separatist tendency. I say this while 
strqngly asserting and believing that the measure 
itself was accepted by the Irish people without any 
afterthought of the kind, and with an earnest desire 
to work it out in the same spirit in which it was 
offered, a spirit of cordial goodwill and trust, a desire 
to let bygones be bygones, and a determination to 
accept it as a final and satisfactory settlement of 
the long-standing dispute and trouble between Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

I am very glad to find that you consider the 
measure of Home Rule to be granted to Ireland 
should be thoroughgoing, and should give her com- 
plete control over her own affairs without reservation, 
and I cordially agree with your opinion that there 
should be at the same time effective safeguards for 
the maintenance of Imperial Unity. 

Your conclusion as to the only alternative for 
Home Rule is also entirely my own, for I have long 
felt that the continuance of the present semi-constitu -< 
tional system is quite impracticable. 

But to return to the question of the retention of 
the Irish members at Westminster, my own views 
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upon the point, the probabilities of the future, and the 
bearing of this spbject upon the question of Imperial 
Federation. M^fWn feeling uptoik the matter is that 
if Mr. Gladstorfe* includes in hik' next Home Rule 
measure provisions for such retention, we should 
cheerfully concur in them, and accept them with 
goodwill and good faith, with the intention of taking 
our share in the Imperial partnership. I believe also 
that in the event stated, this will be the case, and 
that the Irish people will cheerfully accept the duties 
and responsibilities assigned to them, and will justly 
value the position given them in the Imperial system. 

I am convinced that it would be the highest states- 
manship on Mr. Gladstone’s part to devise a feasible 
plan for the continued presence of the Irish members 
here, and from my observation of public events and 
opinion since 1885, I am sure that Mr. Gladstone is 
fully alive to the importance of the matter, and that 
there can be no doubt that the next measure of auto- 
nomy for Ireland will contain the provisions which you 
rightly deem of such moment. It does not come so 
much within my province to express a full opinion upon 
the question of Imperial Federation, but I quite agree 
with you that the continued Irish representation at 
Westminster will immensely facilitate such a step, 
while the contrary provision in the Bill of ’86 would 
have bqen a bar. Undoubtedly this is a matter which 
should be dealt with in accordance with the opinion 
of the Colonies themselves, and if they should desire 
to share in the cost of Imperial matters, as certainly 
they now do in the responsibility, and should express 
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a wish for representation at Westminster, I quite 
think it should be accorded to them, and that public 
opinion in these islands would uhahimously concur in 
the necessary constitutional modifications. — I am, dear 
sir, yours truly, Charles Stewart Parnell. 

C. J. Rhodes, Esq. 


No. III. 

Westminster Palace Hotel, 
London ,June 24, 1888. 

Dear Mr. Parnell, — I have to thank you for your 
letter of the 23rd inst., the contents of which have 
given me great pleasure. 

I feel sure that your cordial approval of the reten- 
tion of Irish representation at Westminster will gain 
you support in many quarters from which it has 
hitherto been withheld. 

As a proof of my deep and sincere interest in the 
question, and as I believe that the action of the Irish 
party on the basis which you have stated will lead not 
to disintegration but really to a closer union of the 
Empire, making it an Empire in reality and not in 
name only, I am happy to offer a contribution to the 
extent of ^10,000 to the funds of your party. I am 
also authorised to offer you a further sum of ^1000 
from Mr. John Morrogh, an Irish resident in 
Kimberley, South Africa. — Believe me, yours faith- 
fully, C. J. Rhodes. 

P.S . — I herewith inclose a cheque for ^5000 as 
my first instalment. 
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Mr. Rhodes’s correspondence with Parnell did not 
end here. In November 1889 Parnell was asked to 
Hawarden to confer with Mr. "Gladstone as to the 
main features of, the next Home Rule Bill, in the 
event of the success of the Liberals at the next 
general election. Three months after he wrote spon- 
taneously to Mr. Rhodes in South Africa to say that 
the retention of the Irish members at Westminster 
was to be a part of the Bill ; but that Mr. Gladstone 
insisted on reducing the representation in order to 
conciliate English public opinion. 

A somewhat fuller account of this letter may be 
interesting, as it shows that Parnell had felt strongly 
the depth and intensity of Mr. Rhodes’s desire to 
help on Imperial Federation. On November 29, 
1890, Parnell, entering on his struggle against English 
dictation to the Irish party, published in the press 
his manifesto to the people of Ireland, in which he 
gave an account of Gladstone’s intentions in a future 
Home Rule Bill as set forth at the conference with 
him at Hawarden. The accuracy of Parnell’s account 
was strongly denied by Gladstone : * I deny that I 
made the statements that his memory has ascribed 
to me, or anything substantially representing them, 
either on the retention of the Irish members or on 
the settlement of the land or agrarian difficulty, or 
on the control of the constabulary, or on the appoint- 
ment of the judiciary.’ Parnell’s reply to Gladstone’s 
denial was made iA a speech at Limerick on January 
n, 1891, in the course of which he read portions of 
his owfi letter to Mr. Rhodes, sent nine months be- 
fore to South Africa, which, after Gladstone’s denial, 
Parnell wrote for and obtained from Mr. Rhodes. 
This letter contained a remarkable confirmation of 
three main points in Parnell’s manifesto — Gladstone’s 
3 h 
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intentions with regard to the constabulary, with 
regard to the judicial body, and with regard to the 
reduction of Irish representation. The strength of 
this confirmation lies in the fact that at the time 
Parnell wrote this letter to Mr. Rhodes, the Irish 
leader and the English Liberal chief were allies, and 
Parnell had no possible reason for misrepresenting 
Gladstone to Mr. Rhodes. The letter cannot be 
found ; but these extracts are taken from the Times 
report of Parnell’s speech (Jan. 12, 1891), which 
differs in no way materially from the report in the 
Freemans Journal of the same date. Parnell, in the 
course of his speech, said : ‘ I will just read some 
passages which relate to these matters in my letter 
to Mr. Rhodes. “March, 1890. Private. Dear 
Mr. Rhodes,” — then there is some introductory 
matter which does not bear upon the present ques- 
tion — “ I had been thinking of writing you for some 
time past, as I thought you might like to hear some 
of the views entertained by the Liberal leaders upon 
certain points as I learnt them at Hawarden. Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues have been considering 
very fully the direct question of the retention of the 
Irish members, and there appeared to be three 
alternatives” — this was the question in which Mr. 
Rhodes was interested — “(1) the retention of all 
Irish members for all purposes; (2) the retention of 
all Irish members for Imperial purposes; (3) the 
retention of a reduced number (3^) for all purposes. 
Mr. Gladstone told me that the conclusion at which 
he and his colleagues had unanimously arrived was 
overwhelmingly iq favour of the last alternative — viz.* 
the reduction of the number of Irish members to 34, 
but that it had been agreed that no public reference 
should be made to their views on this point, and that 
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the matter should remain perfectly private and confi- 
dential. I represented to him that I could not yet 
express my concurrence in the proposed reduction in 
view of the unsatisfactory state in which the question 
connected with the constabulary and the judicial 
body had been left.” And then I go on to say, 
“ With a reduced Irish representation it might 
easily happen that a Conservative Government might 
come in, and, with the constabulary and judicial 
authority under their control, might treat us as badly 
as they are doing now. From this point of view a re- 
duced representation would be dangerous and then I 
go on to discuss certain alternative methods in which 
this difficulty might be got over. But as the question 
is no longer a question of reduced representation, but 
a question of something being made clear in the Bill 
itself — that the questions of the constabulary and of 
the judicial body and the land question shall be placed 
upon a satisfactory basis — it is not necessary for me 
to go into that portion, and then I conclude, “Yours 
very truly, Charles Stewart Parnell.” Now here is 
what Mr. Gladstone says: “Not to one of my 
suggestions did Mr. Parnell offer serious objection.” 
If I did not offer objection to Mr. Gladstone, why 
did I offer objection to Mr. Cecil Rhodes ? I wrote 
to Mr. Rhodes “that I could not yet express my con- 
currence in the proposed reduction, in view of the 
unsatisfactory state in which questions connected with 
the constabulary dnd the judicial body had been left.” 
1 did ^not write this letter to Mr. Rhodes in view of 
this controversy. It was written nine months before 
the controversy. I object to daree points in this 
letter to Mr. Rhodes. I object to the reduction of 
the Irish members, and I object to the unsettled state 
in which the question connected with the constabulary 
and the judicial body had been left.’ 
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Parnell, as we have seen, wrote to Mr. Rhodes for 
this letter, and read it, to show that nine months 
before the controversy he had sent to Mr. Rhodes 
this account of Gladstone's suggestions, and his own 
objections to them, and the reasons for his objections. 
The evidence might have been strengthened, if he 
had pointed out the passages omitted at his request 
from Mr. Rhodes’s first letter to him — the passages, 
I mean, enclosed in brackets in the reprint of the 
letter in this Appendix. 

At a later date, March i, 1891, when entering 
on his last desperate struggle against the power of 
the Roman Catholic Church, put forth to support the 
seceders on the pretext of the O’Shea exposure, 
Parnell, with his back to the wall, forced to rely on 
the support of the hillside men, the old stalwarts of 
Fenianism, began a speech at a great meeting at 
Navan in these words : ‘ Men of royal Meath, 
perhaps some day or other in the long distant future 
some one may arise who may have the privilege of 
addressing you as men of Republican Meath. Of 
that future I know nothing and shall predict nothing 
here.’ (My report is taken from the Freemans 
Journal of March 2, 1891.) Mr. Rhodes, on reading 
the speech, wrote to expostulate with Parnell from 
the standpoint of his old agreement of 1888 for the 
loyal maintenance of Imperial unity in any measure 
of Home Rule for Ireland. So strongly had Parnell 
felt Mr. Rhodes’s Imperialist influence, and so sincere 
was he and so anxious to prove the sincerity of the 
pledges he had given Mr. Rhodes that the Home 
Rule movement dkl not aim at separation, that he 
at once wrote in ^)ly to regret the words he had 
used, and to say he had gone further than he intended, 
the words in question being in fact contradicted by 
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other passages of the same speech, eg., ‘ We are 
willing ... to show that the existence of Irish 
autonomy is compatible with Imperial prosperity and 
progress.’ Parnell, who would never have made this 
admission to an enemy, felt that Mr. Rhodes had 
treated him as a friend and had trusted his assurances, 
and hastened to explain that he had not forgotten 
them, though, in his endeavour to rally the hillside 
men to his banner, he had used the kind of language 
which appealed to them. Mr, Rhodes assured Mr. 
Barry O’Brien that he found Parnell the most reason- 
able and moderate of men, and certainly his con- 
version to Imperial Federation, with Home Rule as 
a part of it, is as remarkable as Mr. Rhodes’s 
conversion of Mr. Schnadhorst to his policy of 
Imperial expansion. The letter was, unfortunately, 
burned in the great fire that destroyed Mr. Rhodes’s 
house, Groote Schuur. Parnell was a man of his 
word, and had he lived and remained the leader 
of a united party, the Home Rule Bill of 1893 would 
have contained Mr. Rhodes’s permissive clause. It 
did include his chief requirement, the retention of 
the Irish members at Westminster, and, as Mr. 
Rhodes had desired, in reduced numbers. 

The originality and value of Mr. Rhodes’s plan of 
colonial representation at Westminster was, of course, 
that it was to be permissive and optional, and in pro- 
portion to Imperial contribution ; for colonial repre- 
sentation itself is ^tot unknown in Europe. 

There was, for instance, in Spain a most remark- 
able gift of colonial representation in return for 
voluntary contribution to Imperial purposes when, 
in 1809, the Spanish Colonies, alt that time of vast 
extent and importance, rallied to the mother-country 
in its struggle with Napoleon, and sent nearly three 
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millions sterling in that one year, in return for which 
contribution to Imperial purposes the Central Junta 
at Seville declared the Colonies entitled to representa- 
tion in the Cortes. This reform no doubt proved a 
fiasco, as the wave of Liberalism soon spent itself, 
and the thirty colonial deputies at Cadiz were nothing 
but a name; but the admission of the principle at such 
a date and in such surroundings is at least interesting. 
There are, of course, existing examples of colonial 
representation in the Parliament of the mother-country 
which may be remembered. In Portugal, for instance, 
deputies from the Colonies sit in the Cortes ; and in 
France, if Algeria, where each department returns a 
senator and two deputies to the National Assembly, 
be excepted, as not strictly speaking a colony, there 
are to be found in the Senate one senator, and in the 
Chamber of Deputies two deputies, representing 
Martinique, and the same representation severally for 
Reunion and Guadeloupe, with a senator and a 
deputy for French India and a deputy each for 
Senegal, Cochin-China, and Guiana. 

To return to Mr. Rhodes’s conditions with Parnell. 
The second of these conditions, the permissive 
colonial clause, to which he obtained Parnell’s 
promise of support in committee, with a view to 
thus introducing the thin end of the wedge of what 
he regarded as the only possible foundation of any 
future Imperial Federation, is far the most important 
at the present time. In it lies a3 in a nutshell the 
kernel of any workable scheme for the federation of 
the British Colonies with the mother-country. It 
contains the first essential of success, namely, that 
every step towards closer union should come from 
the colonists themselves. According to Mjr. Rhodes’s 
clause, which was permissive and optional, any colony 
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was to be able to send members to the House of 
Commons at Westminster, if it desired to do so, the 
choice and the mode of choice of the members being 
left to itself, the only condition being that the members 
it might send should be limited to a number propor- 
tionate to the colony’s contribution to the normal 
expenditure for Imperial purposes, that is, for the 
Army, the Navy, and the Diplomatic service. This 
proportionate representation would satisfy the people 
of the mother-country, who would naturally object to 
colonial representation without, or out of proportion 
to, colonial contribution, while it would satisfy the 
Colonies by enabling them to increase their repre- 
sentation by increasing their contribution, as their in- 
crease in wealth and importance made this desirable. 

If it be objected that two or three members from 
a colony would have no effect at Westminster, the 
answer is that their opinion would be listened to as 
the opinion of the colony, and their power of influence 
would be very much greater than that of an Agent- 
General buried in Downing Street, who is consulted 
privately, and cannot explain the wishes of the colony 
directly to the House. As to the difficulty a colony 
would have in finding a few members to represent it 
at Westminster without payment, that would be easily 
got over, there being always enough wealthy colonists 
to undertake that honourable position from public 
spirit and the ambition of representing their country 
in the mother of Parliaments. The wisdom of Mr. 
Rhodes’s plan, the plan of a colonial statesman, was 
that'he simply proposed to leave the Colonies an 
open door by which, if they were so minded, they 
might enter and take their place in the ancient 
Council-chamber of the nation at Westminster. The 
value of* colonial representation at Westminster is 
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obvious, when one remembers the many questions 
that arise from time to time on which the opinion 
and needs of the people of each particular colony 
might profitably be made known by its own members. 
To take Australia, for example — there have been in 
the past such questions as Chinese Immigration, the 
New Hebrides, New Guinea, etc., and to-day there 
is the question of clause 74 in the Australian Com- 
monwealth Bill concerning the right of appeal to 
the Privy Council. Able as the delegates are, 
how much more satisfactory it would be to have 
members from Australia on the floor of the House 
to explain what the colonists desire and why 
they desire itL The speeches of such members 
would be on tneir own subjects accepted as the 
evidence of experts, and would have weight ac- 
cordingly. 

That Imperial Federation is in the air is certain, 
and that it may be expected to take shape in the 
early future is, at least, very probable. The trend 
of progress is wholly in the direction of some such 
federation as Mr. Rhodes set forth in 1888, and still 
confidently advocates. Any intelligent reading of 
events suggests the Relief that local questions will 
gradually go more ana more to county councils and 
such local government organisation ; and we shall 
wake up one day to find nothing but Imperial ques- 
tions left to occupy the Parliament at Westminster. 

The merit of Mr. Rhodes’s plan for Imperial 
Federation lies in the fact that it would work gradu- 
ally, and that it would be satisfactory to the Colonies, 
as being permissive and optional, leaving, that is, 
the choice to them, while it would be satisfactory 
to the mother-country as making representation pro- 
portionate to contribution. That Lord Rosebery, our 
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most gifted speaker as well as the most valuable 
perhaps of our statesmen, if he could be persuaded 
to return to active political life, still shares Mr. 
Rhodes’s views of Federation seems to be indicated 
not only by his Inverness speech in 1888, but by his 
speech at the National Liberal Club on the occasion 
of the banquet to the Australian delegates as lately 
as May 2, 1900. ‘Are these Parliaments,’ he said, 
‘all to remain mere scattered local bodies without 
any union except the august symbol of the Crown, 
or is a centripetal movement from the outer Britain 
to the inner Britain, which we see daily taking place, 
to have a wider and a closer application yet?’ And he 
decided exactly in the spirit of Mr. Rhodes’s plan of 
permissive and optional representation. ' However,’ 
he said, ‘it may come, it will not come by legis- 
lative schemes, but by voluntary and spontaneous 
effort.’ ‘Voluntary and spontaneous ’ — that is exactly 
the distinguishing characteristic of Mr. Rhodes’s idea 
for Imperial Federation, set forth twelve years ago, 
an idea which found its first convert in Parnell ; and 
however the details may differ, it seems probable 
that the same distinguishing characteristics will be 
found in any plan of Imperial Federation in the future. 
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